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94  Third  Avenue 
SAN  MATEO,  CALIFORNIA 


HOTEL  SENATOR 

Facing  Capitol  Park 

Sacramento,  California 

C7£?HE  discriminating  guest  will  enjoy  the  luxurious 
appointments,  the  delicious  food  and  cour- 
teous service  of  The  Senator.  This  scenic -view 
hotel  is  located  in  the  midst  of  the  business,  shop- 
ping and  theatre  district,  and  on  the  direct  motor 
route  to  Seattle  or  Los  Angeles.  Dancing  every 
evening.  Moderate  rates. 

CHARLES  R.  FRASER,  Manager 
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HOTEL 

LYMPIC 


Francisd 
ewest  hotel,  250 
comfortable  out- 
side rooms,  each 
with  private  bath 
and  shower.  Beau- 
tiful lobby,  coffee 
shop,  beauty  par- 
lor, barber  shop. 
Radio  attachment 
in  rooms.  Drive 
into  hotel  garage. 
Take  elevator  up- 
stairs. Courteous 


230  EddySt.,nearTaylor 
San  Francisco 


Always  Delightful 
Restful  Different         -         Enchanting 

"The  Ambassador  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  places  I  know  of!" 

MADAME  GALLI  CURCI 

—  declares  in  one  of  a  large  number  of  UNSO- 
LICITED COMMENTS  by  world  famous 
celebrities. 

"Certainly  no  hotel  located  in  any  large  city 
has  such  extensive  and  beautiful  grounds." 

For   keenest   enjoyment   of   your    visit    to    California, 
make  reservations  at  — 


LOS  ANGELES 


NO  HOTEL  IN  THE  WORLD  OFFERS  MORE 
VARIED  ATTRACTIONS  —  Superb  27-acre  park, 
with  miniature  golf  course,  open  air  plunge  and  tennis 
courts.  Riding,  hunting  and  all  sports,  including  18- 
hole  Rancho  Golf  Club.  Motion  picture  theater  and 
35  smart  shops  within  the  hotel.  Famous  Cocoanut 
Grove  for  dancing  nightly. 

Write  for  Chef's  Cookbook  of 
California  Recipes 

_          BEN  L.  FRANK,  Manager 


The  Lost  Keys  of  Masonry 


By 
MANLY  P.  HALL 


A  Constant  Inspiration  to  Mason  and  Non-Mason  Alike 

An  Ideal  Gift  of  Unequalled  Value 
Postpaid  One  Dollar 


Masonry  is  eternal 
Truth,  personified,  ideal- 
ized, and  yet  made  sim- 
ple. Eternal  Truth  alone 
can  serve  it.  Virtue  is 
its  priest,  patience  its 
warden,  illumination  its 
master.  The  world  can- 
not know  this,  however, 
save  when  Masons,  in 
their  daily  life  prove 
that  it  is  so.  Its  truth  is 
'divine. 


What  motive  leads  the 
Masonic  Candidate  out 
of  the  world  and  up  the 
winding  stairway  to  the 
light?  He  alone  can  truly 
know,  for  in  his  heart  is 
hidden  the  motive  of  his 
works.  Is  he  seeking  wis- 
dom eternal?  Does  he 
bring  his  life  and  offer  it 
upon  the  altar  of  the 
most  high? 


One  of  seven  illustrations 

The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  a  review  of  the  "Lost  Keys  of  Masonry"  appearing  in  the  October  number 

of  the  Canadian  magazine,  "The  Masonic  Sun." 

"This  book,  consisting  of  125  well  printed  pages,  and  bound  in  blue  cloth  is  a  very  interesting 
one  to  Masons.  It  goes  into  the  inner  mysteries  of  the  Craft,  and  the  author  explains  these 
mysteries,  as  he  understands  them,  in  a  way  that  can  be  easily  understood  by  the  reader. 

"In  his  introduction  he  says  'Masonry  is  essentially  a  religious  Order.  Most  of  its  legends 
and  allegories  are  of  a  sacred  nature'  and  then  he  goes  on  to  amplify  this  assertion.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  chapters  on  the  Entered  Apprentice,  the  Fellow  Craft,  and  the  Master  Mason,  as  well 
as  the  Qualifications  of  a  true  Mason.  We  would  advise  our  readers  to  procure  a  copy  of  this 
book." 

Should  be  read  by  every  member  of  the  De  Molay. 

THE  HALL  PUBLISHING  CO. 


843  South  Grand  Avenue 


Los  Angeles,  California 


PRESENCE 

Janet  Mansfield 
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stream  at  which  you  pause 
And  drinking  deep,  pass  on— 
But  the  music  of  flowing  water 
Follows  you. 

I  am  the  tree  whose  ripened  fruit 

you  pluck 

And  having  eaten,  go  your  way— 
But  ghosts  of  a  drifted  blossom  time 
Play  around  you. 

I  am  the  sea  that  throws  a  pale  shell  at 

your  feet, 
And  having  held  it  close,  you  throw  it 

back  again-*- 

v  \  ^ 

But  its  mysterious  whisper 
Haunts  you. 
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January:  Open  Gate  of  the^Year 


YE  busy  scribes,  writers,  stenogra- 
phers and  typists  —  every  clerk, 
eputy,  reporter  or  amanuensis 
whose  duties  require  the  writing  of  let- 
ters, or  typing  of  documents  of  any  and 
every  character — should  without  delay 
secure,  and  ever  keep  handy  for  imme- 
diate use,  a  good  and  serviceable  eraser. 
You'll  need  it !  For  many  will  be  the 
occasions  during  the  coming  fortnight 
that  you'll  forget,  and  unconsciously  jot 
down,  just  as  you  did  all  last  year,  the 
familiar  "1928." 

That  antiquated  date,  you  must  know, 
is  now  defunct  and  numbered  among 
the  things  that  are  past  and  gone — its 
various  episodes,  events  and  happenings 
will  soon  serve  to  fill  the  yet  unwritten 
pages  of  future  history — so,  of  course, 
you  will  be  compelled  to  erase  the  old 
and  to  rewrite  the  new  and  proper  date, 
"1929."  By  and  by,  however,  we  shall 
all  become  naturally  accustomed  to  the 
change,  and  shall  experience  no  further 
vexation  of  spirit  on  that  score — at  least 
not  until  another  New  Year  shall  be 
ushered  in  just  twelve  months  hence. 

This  is  also  a  timely  opportunity  to 
form  "new  resolutions"  —  in  other 
words,  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf.  Let  us 
sincerely  hope  and  trust  that  we'll  need 
no  eraser  in  this  event,  but  that  we  all 
may  strive  diligently  to  accomplish  bet- 
ter and  nobler  things  during  the  coming 
year  than  in  the  one  that  has  so  recently 
passed  into  history. 

We  have  not  always  had  with  us  a 
January.  The  other  ten  months  in  our 
modern  calendar  are  centuries  older  than 
the  two  first.  The  old  Jewish,  the 
Egyptian,  and  the  ancient  Greek  calen- 
dars did  not  place  the  beginning  of  the 
year  at  this  point.  Originally  the  old 
Roman  year  began  with  March,  which 
was  named  for  Mars,  the  god  of  war, 
and  consisted  of  ten  months  only.  And 
those  months  were  of  rather  uneven 
length,  some  having  as  few  as  20  days; 
some  of  the  others  containing  35,  aggre- 
gating altogether,  however,  365  days. 
This  seemed  to  somewhat  disarrange 
matters,  and  for  a  time  the  Romans  lost 
about  eleven  days  each  year  which,  it 
appeared,  caused  the  seasons  to  fail  to 


////  Augustus  W.  Dougherty 

arrive  always  on  time.  It  was  once  a 
custom  in  ancient  Rome  to  proclaim 
the  first  of  the  month,  and  to  post  a 
notice  of  its  occurrence  in  a  public  place, 
so  that  the  people  might  be  informed  of 
the  current  religious  festivals  in  which 
they  would  have  to  bear  a  part. 

It  was  not  until  the  second  king  of 
Rome,  Numa  Pompilius,  took  a  whirl  at 
the  calendar  that  any  change  of  note  was 
made.  Tradition  relates  that  the  old 
Emperor  insisted  that  the  calendar  need- 
ed an  even  dozen  months  to  complete  its 
cycle.  So  about  the  year  713  B.  C.  he 
created  two  bran  new  divisions  of  time 
— January  and  February — placing  Jan- 
uary at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Jan- 
uarius  and  Februarius,  he  named  his  two 
newly  added  months,  and  placed  the 
former  near  the  winter  solstice,  naming 
it  for  Janus,  an  old  Latin  deity,  which 
was  one  of  the  most  ancient  gods  of  the 
Italic  peoples,  and  which  had  been  wor- 
shipped even  before  the  founding  of 
Rome. 

Janus  was  a  two-faced  Roman  god, 
one  countenance  being  youthful,  the 
other  appearing  aged,  one  set  of  eyes 
looking  forward  and  the  other  back- 
ward. This  mythical  heathen  deity  was 
represented  as  holding  a  sceptre  in  the 
right  hand  and  a  key  in  the  left,  and 
was  ignorantly  considered  the  guardian 
of  the  past,  present,  and  future — the  god 
of  beginnings  and  ends,  the  janitor  of 
heaven,  and  on  earth  guardian  god  of 
all  gates  and  doors,  and  the  special  pro- 
tector of  all  Roman  passageways  and  en- 
trances. And  in  every  new  undertaking 
his  name  was  devoutly  invoked. 

The  shrine  of  this  invented  Roman 
divinity  was  at  the  archway  or  entrance 
to  the  famous  old  Roman  Forum,  his 
metal  image  standing  close  by,  with  one 
face  looking  toward  the  east  and  the 
other  gazing  westward.  The  supersti- 
tious people  of  that  remote  period  ab- 
surdly imagined  this  to  mean  that  Janus 
stood  between  the  old  and  the  new  year 
— looking  backward  over  the  past  twelve 
months  and  forward  over  the  coming 
year.  And  thus  the  month  of  January 


was  dedicated   in  his  honor,  and   from 
him  derived  its  name. 

After  the  bronze  statue  had  for  a  long 
time  occupied  the  public  archway,  a 
magnificent  temple  to  the  favored  deity 
was  built  at  the  northeast  end  of  the 
Forum,  the  structure  containing  twelve 
doors,  just  as  the  year  has  twelve 
months.  It  was  officially  commanded 
that  this  public  edifice  be  kept  open  dur- 
ing war  and  strife,  and  closed  in  time  of 
peace.  And  it  is  recorded  that  the  fa- 
mous temple's  door  were  closed  only 
three  times — first  by  King  Numa  him- 
self, again  at  the  close  of  the  first  Punic 
war,  and  for  the  third  time  under  the 
rule  of  Augustus — from  the  founding 
of  the  temple  down  to  the  dawn  of  the 
Christian  era,  a  period  of  seven  cen- 
turies. This  would  lead  us  to  imagine 
that  in  those  primitive  times  there  was 
almost  a  continuous  contest  waging  be- 
tween the  various  tribes. 

BY  the  Romans  the  first  of  January 
dedicated  to  Janus,  the  ghost  of 
that  fictitious  divinity  still  heads  our 
first  month.  The  beginning  of  every 
new  year,  month,  week,  and  day  was 
also  held  sacred  to  the  double-faced 
deity;  sacrifices  were  made  to  him  upon 
twelve  altars,  and  in  all  so-called  relig- 
ious ceremonies  his  name  was  invariably 
the  first  invoked. 

When  Julius  Caesar  came  to  the 
throne  he  undertook  to  reform  the  cal- 
endar. That  famous  ruler  made  a  num- 
ber of  changes,  but  left  January  intact, 
except  adding  to  it  two  more  days — as  it 
had  then  only  29 — thus  bringing  the 
number  up  to  31. 

In  1582,  about  fifteen  centuries  later, 
Pope  Gregory  XIII  of  Italy,  decided 
there  was  an  error  in  the  Julian  calen- 
dar, and  he,  assisted  by  Christoph  Cla- 
vius,  a  noted  astronomer,  worked  out 
the  exact  length  of  the  year,  and  estab- 
lished the  Gregorian  calendar  which  we 
are  using  today.  He  ordered  that  ten 
days  should  be  dropped  out  of  the  cal- 
endar. It  was  a  long  time  before  the 
change  was  adopted  everywhere;  in 
Great  Britain  it  was  not  legally  done 
until  1752,  when  Parliament  ordered 
that  September  third  should  be  called 
(Continued  on  Page  24) 
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The  Astronomer's  City 


JAIPUR,  the  Astronomer's  City,  was 
founded  in  1728  by  the  Astronomer- 
Prince,  Sawai  Jai  Singh  II.  It  is  the 
chief  city  of  Rajputana  and  the  capital 
of  the  principality  of  Ambar.  Like 
many  other  Indian  cities,  Jaipur  is  pro- 
tected by  an  imposing  wall  with  para- 
pets and  towers.  The  name  Jaipur, 
when  translated  into  English,  signifies 
"the  city  of  victory,"  and  is  an  enduring 
monument  to  the 
illustrious  Maha- 
rajah who  em- 
bodied in  its  spe- 
cifications the 
fruitage  of  his 
scientific  research. 

Three  things 
impress  the  trav- 
eler upon  enter- 
ing Jaipur.  The 
first  is  the  width 
of  the  streets.  All 
the  main  thor- 
oughfares are 
fares  are  over  one 
over  one  hundred 
feet  wide  and  are 
a  startling  con- 
trast to  the  nar- 
row, tortuous 
streets  of  the  av- 
e  r  a  g  e  Eastern 
city.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  there 
are  no  streets  in 
Jaipur  less  than 
twenty-eight  feet 
wide.  When  the 
reader  considers 

the  absence  of  sidewalks  anud  the  hud- 
dled character  of  Oriental  architecture, 
even  a  twenty-eight-foot  street  impresses 
one  as  being  an  actual  boulevard. 

The  second  noteworthy  feature  is  the 
color  scheme.  The  entire  city  is  a  mo- 
notonous mass  of  buildings  all  colored 
the  same  shade  of  pink.  During  the  life 
of  its  founder,  Jaipur  was  white.  A 
later  Maharajah,  with  an  eye  to  color, 
decided  to  vary  the  landscape  by  order- 
ing the  buildings  upon  each  street  to  be 
painted  a  different  color.  Thus  one  dis- 
trict became  green,  another  yellow,  and 
a  particularly  squalid  area  bloomed 
forth  with  a  lilac  hue.  During  this  pe- 
riod Jaipur  was  well  named  "the  rain- 
bow city."  This  conglomeration,  how- 
ever, rapidly  became  an  eyesore,  and 
Jaipur  eventually  sobered  down  to  its 
present  "rapsberry"  hue. 

The  third  never-to-be-forgotten  nov- 
elty (and  more  outstanding  even  than 
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the  hennaed  whiskers  of  the  Rajput 
gentry)  are  the  tin  roofs  which  serve  as 
awnings  over  the  stalls  and  bazaars 
fronting  on  the  main  thoroughfares.  To 
call  these  roofs  tin  might  be  considered 
a  slur  by  the  natives,  for  in  reality  they 
are  composed  of  very  thin  and  very  rusty 


General  viev;  of  Jaipur  Observatory 


corrugated  galvanized  iron  laid  in  sheets 
with  no  effort  to  match  the  edges  or 
fasten  them  together.  The  monkeys  from 
the  nearby  jungles  show  a  marked  par- 
tiality for  these  remarkable  roofs. 
Trooping  into  the  city  just  at  sunset  by 
the  hundreds,  these  dignified  simians  dis- 
port themselves  on  the  rattling  sheets  of 
iron.  Having  discovered  an  except- 
ionally noisy  spot,  a  number  of  monkeys 
will  gather  there  and  jump  up  and  down 
in  unison,  causing  an  indescribable  din 
that  can  be  heard  over  all  the  city. 

Driving  through  the  city  streets  to- 
wards the  great  central  square,  where 
countless  birds  congregate  and  native 
carriages  always  stand  awaiting  hire,  the 
picturesqueness  of  the  scene  is  forcefully 
impressed  upon  the  visitor.  Turbans  of 
a  thousand  hues  folded  in  a  score  of 
ways  form  a  sea  of  bobbing  color.  Per- 
fume bazaars  and  fish  markets  vie  with 
each  other  to  scent  the  atmosphere. 


Every  so  often  is  to  be  found  a  native 
dyer  stretching  vast  lengths  of  varicol- 
ored cheese  cloth  on  sticks  in  the  air  to 
dry.     In  the  bazaars  everything  can  be 
bought  from  handmade  cigarettes  to  an- 
tique furniture.  Of  peculiar  interest  are 
the  little  shops  where  religious  pictures 
are  sold ;  also  the  bookstalls  where  for  a 
few    annas   choice    religious   and    philo- 
sophical  works    in    Hindustani    may   be 
purchased.    On 
the  streets  the 
Brahmin,    the 
Moslem,  and  the 
Jain    brush   el- 
bows, and  hardly 
in  hour  passes  but 
that  some  proces- 
sion winds  its  way 
along     the     busy 
thoroughfare, 
heralded      with 
much  commotion. 
Almost    in   the 
heart    of    Jaipur 
stands  a  most  re- 
markable     build- 
ing   called    the 
the  "Palace  of  the 
Hawa  Mahal,  or 
Wind."     It    rises 
nine     stories     of 
beautifully  carved 
pierced    stone 
screen  work.  It  is 
the   guest    palace 
of    the    Mahara- 
jah   and    is  of  a 
Mohammed  an 
type   of   architec- 
ture.     Concealed    by    its    ornate    front 
stands  a  solid  and  unattractive  building 
which,    however,    is    peculiarly    suitable 
for   the    housing    of    important   visitors. 
The    Hawa    Mahal    reminds   one   of  a 
Hollywood  motion  picture — such  a  mas- 
sive  front   and  so  little  behind !      It  is 
further   interesting   that   the  exotic  dis- 
order of  native  architecture  throughout 
the  city  is  contrasted  to  and  marred  by 
prosaic  modern  iron  street  lamps. 

To  the  southeast  of  the  Maharajah's 
palace  is  a  great  walled  courtyard  con- 
taining one  of  the  finest  astronomical 
observatories  in  Asia.  It  was  here  that 
Sawai  Jai  Singh  II  with  immense  stone 
instruments  carried  on  those  studies  in 
celestial  dynamics  that  elevated  him  to 
chief  place  among  the  astronomers  of  his 
time.  In  writing  of  his  accomplish- 
ments, Major  H.  A.  Newell,  of  the  In- 
dian Army,  says :  "From  early  times  the 
study  of  the  stars  had  appealed  to  the 
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princes  of  his  line.  None,  however,  had 
displayed  anything  approaching  the 
mathematical  genius  and  passion  for  re- 
search possessed  by  Jai  Singh  II.  This 
gifted  ruler  not  only  exposed  the  errors 
of  existing  Oriental  and  European  sys- 
tems but  he  issued  a  revised  star  cata- 
logue, produced  a  set  of  tables  of  the 
sun,  moon  and  planets,  and  corrected 
the  calendar  for  the  Mogul  Emperor 
Mohammed  Shah." 

The  observatory,  which  has  been  just- 
ly termed  "the  last  survival  of  the  stone 
age  in  astronomy,"  is  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  present  Maharajah,  who  has 
preserved  its  orig- 
inal splendor  and 
restored  those  parts 
that  fell  into  de- 
cay after  the  death 
of  the  astronomy- 
loving  prince.  At 
the  time  we  visited 
the  observatory, 
we  discussed  the 
subject  of  astro- 
nomical calcula- 
tions with  the  Hin- 
du scientist  who 
was  apparently  ap- 
pointed by  the  gov- 
ernment as  care- 
taker and  astrono- 
mer extraordinary 
of  the  observatory. 
He  called  my  at- 
tention to  the  fact 
that  he  had  detect- 
ed with  his  strange 
instruments  several 
minor  errors  in  a 
famous  European 
nautical  almanac. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  he  was  highly 
pleased  with  his  ability  to  discredit  his 
European  confreres.  When  the  average 
Hindu  can  prove  that  something  is 
wrong  with  any  form  of  British  calcula- 
tion, his  exuberance  breaks  forth. 

In  the  midst  of  the  observatory  stands 
a  great  sun  dial  ninety  feet  high  and  ap- 
parently constructed  of  brick.  It  is 
called  "the  prince  of  dials."  To  the 
right  of  this  dial  as  you  face  it  are 
twelve  other  small  dials,  each  bearing 
one  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac.  There 
are  also  instruments  for  the  determina- 
tion of  right  ascension,  declination,  and 
hour  angles.  There  are  curious  con- 
trivances for  measuring  altitudes  and 
azimuths.  There  is  no  telescope  in  the 
observatory  and  many  of  the  devices 
used  are  similar  to  those  employed  by 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  who  without  the 
aid  of  lenses  laid  down  all  the  funda- 
mentals of  astronomy.  In  addition  to 


the  stone  instruments,  the  Jaipur  obser- 
vatory boasts  several  contrivances  of 
brass  resembling  huge  clocks,  or  more 
exactly  watches,  hung  from  marble  col- 
umns. These  brass  disks  with  movable 
pointers  are  from  six  to  eight  feet  in 
diameter,  their  surfaces  covered  by  intri- 
cate mathematical  calculations.  Taken 
altogether,  the  observatory  is  very  im- 
posing, far  more  remarkable  than  the 
great  Chinese  observatory  on  the  wall  of 
Peking.  The  Chinese  instruments  are 
all  of  bronze  and  comparatively  small, 
but  at  Jaipur  the  dials  run  a  wild  riot 
of  form  and  size  and  altogether  leave  a 


The  Prince  of  Dials 


very  scientific  impression. 

The  old  capital  of  the  Province  of 
Ambar  was  the  city  of  Ambar,  which 
was  deserted  at  the  time  of  the  founding 
of  Jaipur.  Amar  is  located  on  the  top 
of  some  rambling  hills  of  the  Kah-Kho 
mountains  and  resembles  more  than  any- 
thing else  a  great  fort.  It  is  customary 
to  visit  Ambar  on  elephant  back,  and  to 
reach  the  city  one  must  pass  the  tombs 
of  the  Maharanis  of  Jaipur  and  also  the 
elaborate  mausoleum  of  one  of  the 
prince's  favorite  elephants.  There  is  a 
legend  of  vast  fortunes  that  lie  buried 
in  the  ancient  city  of  Ambar  as  offerings 
to  the  gods.  It  is  declared  that  the 
whole  wrath  of  heaven  will  be  visited 
upon  any  one  who  seeks  to  steal  the 
treasures. 

The  Maharajahs  of  Jaipur  are  the 
descendants  of  a  most  illustrious  line. 
They  trace  their  origin  to  the  great 
Hindu  hero,  Rama,  the  central  figure  of 


the  ommiral  Indian  classic  of  the  Ra- 
mayana.  Rama,  being  an  incarnation  of 
Vishnu,  was  the  very  person  of  this  god 
himself  and  his  descendants — the  princes 
of  Rajputana  —  therefore  feel  them- 
selves to  be  most  godlike  men,  direct  de- 
scendants of  the  sun.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  princes  of  the  blood  have  ruled 
in  Rajputana  for  nearly  five  thousand 
years.  Each  year  there  are  great  festi- 
vals in  honor  of  the  descendants  of 
Rama,  and  the  Maharajah  himself  ap- 
pears in  processional. 

The  question  is  often  asked  why  the 
princes  of  India  display  such  fabulous 
wealth  when  their 
people  as  a  mass 
are  in  a  state  of  ab- 
ject poverty.  This 
seeming  extrava- 
gance is  necessary, 
however,  because 
of  the  peculiar  at- 
titude of  venera- 
tion common  to 
the  Hindu  mind. 
In  order  to  hold 
the  respect  of  his 
people,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  Rajah 
of  Benares  to  drive 
forth  in  a  carriage 
constructed  entire- 
ly of  ivory.  It  is 
also  necessary  for 
the  Maharajah  of 
Jaipur  to  keep  his 
enormous  stables 
filled  with  the  most 
expensive  horses. 
The  Rajputs  arc 
great  judges  of 
horse  flesh  and  if 

the  prince  did  not  have  better  steeds 
than  his  subjects,  he  would  speedily  lose 
his  ability  to  control  them.  When  it 
comes  to  matters  of  finery,  the  Gaekwar 
of  Baroda  is  a  man  of  distinction  to  the 
uttermost  degree.  After  seeing  his  solid 
gold  and  silver  cannon,  and  also  his 
golden  elephant  houdah,  it  is  in  order  to 
visit  the  royal  treasury  where  are  gath- 
ered pearls  and  diamonds  unsurpassed 
even  by  the  crown  jewels  in  the  Tower 
of  London.  In  addition  to  his  nine 
ropes  of  matched  pearls,  each  pearl  the 
size  of  a  dime,  the  Gaekwar  possesses 
the  "Star  of  the  South,"  the  largest  dia- 
mond in  India,  which  is  set  in  a  broad 
collar  containing  over  one  hundred  other 
large  diamonds.  Even  his  pearl  and  dia- 
mond-clustered carpets,  however,  do  not 
produce  the  general  effect  that  results 
from  a  visit  to  his  palace  where  the  tired 
and  dusty  traveler  is  permitted  to  gaze 
(Continued  on  Page  27) 
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The  Letter 


MARY  crossed   to  the  gong  and 
Mrs.  Ware  stood  by  the  open 
door   again,   idly  turning  over 
the  envelopes.    Letters   for   Dick.    One 
for  herself  from  a  sister.    One  for  Joan 
.  .  .  Suddenly    she    became    still, 
staring   at   the   letter.     It   bore   a 
foreign  stamp   and  was  addressed 
a  handwriting  strange  to  her; 


in 

a  manly,  flowing  hand.    Could  it 
be—? 

She  bent  over  it,  afraid. 

The  postmark  was  Madrid  . .  . 
So  it  was  from  him!  From  Joan's 
Ramon. 

Her  hand  trembled  as  she  fin- 
gered the  envelope;  there  was  a 
sense  of  tumult  in  her  brain.  Rex 
had  vanished  from  her  thoughts. 
All  she  remembered  was  that  Joan 
— once  so  care-free  —  had  been 
hurt  by  this  boy.  What  ought  she 
to  do?  Was  Joan  to  be  reminded 
of  it  all  again  by  this  love-making 
from  one  who  was  already  tied? 
She  fingered  the  letter  with  more 
attention.  It  contained  many  pages. 
A  long  letter.  Ought  she  to  let 
her  have  it? 

A  vivid  memory  of  the  girl's 
face  one  night  soon  after  her  return 
from  Spain  struck  at  the  mother's  breast. 
Joan  had  come  to  her  room  to  say  good- 
night, and  sitting  on  the  bed,  dark  head 
averted,  had  suddenly  said,  "Mother, 
have  you  ever  been  in  love?  And  look- 
ing across  the  big  room  into  a  shadowed 
mirror,  Mrs.  Ware  had  seen  her  child's 
face,  the  eyes  pitifully  closed,  the  lips 
tight  with  pain.  .  .  Still,  that  was  four 
months  ago. 

A  laugh  from  above  made  her  start 
nervously  to  the  present.  Joan's  laugh. 
Hard,  metallic — not  as  it  used  to  be. 
Joan  trying  to  forget ! 

The  girl  was  at  her  father's  door 
now,  rattling  the  door-handle,  calling, 
"Come  on,  Dad,  breakfast  will  be  cold !" 

Mrs.  Ware  realized  dimly  that  the 
gong  must  have  gone.  She  had  not  heard 
it  at  the  time.  She  stared  up  at  the 
landing  where  Joan  had  propelled  her 
father  from  his  doorway  and  was  now 
linking  arms  with  him  down  the  stairs, 
smiling  up  at  him.  She  looked  bright, 
radiant.  No  girl  could  look  like  that 
and  be  unhappy  .  .  .  Joan  had  as  good 
as  forgotten. 

With  swift  decision  Mrs.  Ware 
thrust  the  letter  down  her  frock  and 
calling  out  a  good  morning  to  her  hus- 
band and  daughter,  preceded  them  to 
the  breakfast  room. 


(Continued  from  December  Issue) 
By  Martha  Bell 

Joan  should  never  know. 
She  placed  Dick's  letters  by  his  plate 
as    she    alwavs    did    and    laid    her    own 


AUTUMN  HAVOC 
By  ALICE  GENT 


OWIFTLY  the  wrathful  storm-clouds  pass; 
^   A  weeping  sky  the  hill  beglooms; 
Deep  in  the  dell  the  long,  wet  grass 

Cradles  in  death   the   rain-quenched   blooms. 

Bleak  is  the  wind ;  the  startled  leaves 
Shake  wildly  in  tempestuous  plight. 

Dreary  the  woods;  the  forest  grieves — 
Stricken  and  chill  since  summer's  flight. 

High  on  the  moor  the  gaunt  pines  toss, 
Beaten  and  lashed,  sad  victims  all; 

Bracken  and  shrub  and  tawny  moss 
Sodden  and  spent  in  angry  squall. 

On  to  her  doom  in  proud  decay! 

Heedless  of  winter's  warning  breath: 
Autumn,    a   queen   of   frenzied   sway 

Through    havoc    speeds    headlong    to    death. 

down.  Only  Joan's  place  was  without 
a  letter. 

During  breakfast  the  girl  was  at  her 
gayest,  planning  picnics,  parties,  dances ; 
her  whole  face  lit  with  animation.  She 
appeared  not  to  notice  that  there  were 
no  letters  for  her. 

Looking  at  her  closely,  though  with 
apparent  unconcern,  Mrs.  Ware  noted 
the  dark  circles  round  the  lovely  eyes 
and  remarked  on  them. 

"Driving  late  last  night,"  explained 
her  daughter,  flashing  a  smile;  "going 
out  again  tonight,  dancing." 

A  remonstrance  from  her  father, 
emerging  for  a  moment  from  the  Times, 
caused  her  to  laugh  in  daughterly 
reproof. 

"Rot,  Dad,  I  can  only  be  young 
once!" 

Mrs.  Ware  smiled  but  avoided  look- 
ing at  her.  There  had  been  a  hint  of 
defiance  in  the  young  voice  and  the  tone 
seemed  as  hard  as  that  metallic  laugh 
on  the  stairs. 

She  became  acutely  aware  of  the  let- 
ter hidden  under  her  dress.  As  the  sec- 
onds passed  it  seemed  almost  to  become 
alive,  to  speak,  telling  her  that  it  was 
Joan's  letter,  not  hers,  to  do  as  she 
pleased  with.  She  felt  that  her  cheeks 
were  flushed. 

She  said  quietly,  though  still  avoiding 


the    lovely    eyes,    "Gaiety    isn't    always 
happiness,  Joan." 

There  was  an  odd  silence.    She  won- 
dered  what   had   impelled   her  to  make 
the   remark.    The  girl's  smile  froze  on 
her  lips  and  her  eyes  stared  ahead. 
Fear  laid  hold  on  the  mother's 
heart.    Abruptly  she  rose  from  the 
table,  murmuring  an  excuse.    She 
wanted  to  be  alone  to  think.   Doubt 
tore  at  her.    Argue  as  she  would 
about  the  letter  she  could  not  free 
herself  of  an  insiduous  feeling  of 
guilt. 

She  went  into  the  hall  and 
picked  up  her  gardening  basket 
and  scissors.  It  was  really  a  glor- 
ious morning,  the  garden  never  so 
inviting.  As  she  descended  the 
steps  to  the  gravel  path  the  pure 
air  seemed  to  sweep  away  her 
fears.  She  was  persuaded  she  was 
doing  the  right  thing.  Almost 
she  felt  happy  again. 

A  sound   in  the  hall  made  her 
glance    back.    Joan    was    bending 
over  the  hall  table,  lifting  the  let- 
ter   tray,   looking    underneath     it 
— searching   for  something.     Mrs. 
Ware  turned  away  and  walked  quickly 
down     the     path     as     if     fleeing     from 
thought;  fleeing  from  the  sight  of  that 
searching  for  a  letter  that  never  came — 
Joan  had  not  forgotten! 

She  forgot  the  roses,  passed  them  un- 
heedingly  and  stood  deep  in  thought. 

Striving  to  see  what  was  best  to  do 
she  called  up  her  memory  of  Rex,  as  if 
appealing  to  youth  to  aid  youth. 

Why  was  it  that  there  was  no  sorrow, 
no  regret  in  her  memory  of  him  who 
had  stolen  her  heart  even  as  this  Ra- 
mon had  stolen  her  Joan's  heart.  They 
had  parted  without  hope  and  gone  their 
separate  ways,  irrevocably. 

She  gave  a  start,  remembering  the 
roses  and  went  back  to  gather  them,  but 
absently;  red  roses,  white,  yellow,  were 
clipped  and  tumbled  into  the  basket. 

Joan  and  Ramon  had  parted  just  like 
herself  and  Rex,  yet  now  after  long 
months  Joan  still  lashed  herself  with 
vain  hope,  still  cherished  grief  and  cov- 
ered both  with  a  bitter  laughter.  Where 
was  the  difference?  She,  the  young  Julia, 
had  never  known  bitterness.  Why  was 
it?  Where  lay  the  difference  between 
Joan  and  Julia? 

Mrs.  Ware  gazed  unseeingly  into  the 
wide    open    heart    of    a    full    red    rose; 
slowly  the  truth  dawned  on  her. 
(Continued  on  Page  25) 
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The  Game 


AT  sun-up,  we  knew.  War  canoes 
fought    their   way    through    the 
boiling  waters  to  the  quiet  waters 
of  the  lagoon.  The  men  of  the  island  had 
been  away  on  a  head-hunting  expedition, 
and  were  returning  with  their  trophies. 
On  came  the  canoes;  the  sun- 
light   flashed    on    wet    paddles. 

From  the  first  beached  canoe 
stepped  a  man  as  ugly  as  Quag 
was  handsome,  but  physically 
his  match.  Quag  stood  up,  voic- 
ing a  savage  jungle  cry.  Alone, 
bare-handed,  the  man  of  Nim- 
ollilo  advanced  to  meet  Quag. 
Strangely — even  in  the  tense- 
ness of  the  moment  I  noticed 
it — the  natives  neither  sup- 
ported their  leader  nor  cheered 
him  on.  In  silence  the  two  men 
met,  clashed.  Naked  breast  to 
naked  breast  they  fought — and 
we  were  there  to  see! 

Never  on  cleat-torn  turf  of 
Quag's  own  battle-ground  was 
such  a  struggle.  "Tactics" 
didn't  count  now.  Brute 
strength  pitted  ajgainst  brute 
strength!  The  choked  blood- 
cry!  The  swift  give  and  take,  in 
which  Quag's  bronze  body 
lunged  forward  to  meet  the 
heavier,  swart  body  of  his  an- 
tagonist, Rend!  Smash!  Crush 
out  of  human  shape — Quag  was 
down!  As  one  man  we  closed 
in.  Mallory  snapped  an  order: 
"Standoff!" 

Somehow,  Quag  struggled  up. 
They  were  at  it  again.  Clash! 
Smash — Muggins,  brandishing 
the  splintered  oar,  side-swiped 
my  injured  leg.  Pain  flooded 
me,  the  tide  of  agony  rising 
higher,  higher.  Sight  and  sense 
were  blotted  out. 

When  I  came  back  to  real- 
ties, I  was  in  a  strange  place, 
and  Dix  squatting  on  a  straw 
mat,  near  me ;  I  asked  him  in  a 
voice  not  my  own,  if  Quag  had 
won. 

"Did   he!"    I'll   say  he   did! 
That    little    affair    was    three 
weeks   ago.    You've   been    in    a 
bad    way    with    your    infected 
leg — fever,    and    all    that.    Dr. 
Alroyd  says  you'r  due  to  pull  out  of  it 
now.      He's  moaning   because    I    did'nt 
pack  a  deck  of  cards — " 

"We're  all  here— alive?" 

"Two    of    the   men,    you    remember, 
were    drowned    when    the    boat    was 
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smashed.  Listen  to  that  squawking  bone 
flute!  Imo  playing.  Imo's  the  big  boy 
that  Quag  thrashed — sort  of  Pretender 


The  stockade 


to  the  Throne.  All  'round  bad  man, 
Imo.  That's  why  the  natives  didn't 
help  him  out  when  Quag  downed  him. 
He  can  outfight  Imo;  outplay  him  on  the 
flute,  too,  because  his  is  a  civilized  flute 
and  Imo's  is  a  bone  affair.  The  natives 


favor    their   chief tainess,    Romola;    and 
she  favors  Quag — " 

"Dix,  you  can't  fool  me!    In  God's 
name,  what  sort  of  a  mess  is  this,  any- 
how?   Where  are  the  other  men  ?  We're 
in   a  stockade  —  I   see   a  guard   at  the 
opening.    Do  the  natives  count 
on    a'dding   our   heads   to    their 
lodge  decorations?" 

"I  don't  know,  Cameron.  I 
—  don't  —  know.  The  men  ? 
They're  out  with  the  fishing 
boats.  Quag  —  at  first  he 
planned  that  we  would  steal  a 
big  canoe,  when  a  chance  came. 
He  said  that  we  could  make  his 
island,  all  right.  From  Yaco 
word  could  be  sent — a  sort  of 
endless  chain — to  friendly  isl- 
ands, until  we  got  in  touch 
with  a  port-of-call.  Now — " 
"What's  to  prevent  it  now," 
"I — hate  to  tell  you.  I  would 
have  bet  on  that  lad !  The  way 
he  cheered  us  up,  the  night  we 
were  sitting  on  the  edge  of  eter- 
nity, with  our  feet  hanging 
over — " 

"He   isn't — playing    the 
game  ?" 

"He's  playing  a  game.  Quag 
is  leaving  us  to  shift  for  our- 
selves, Cameron.  He — To  tell 
the  truth,  Quag's  gone  native." 
In  a  past  that  seemed  so  far 
behind  us  that  it  might  have 
been  existence  on  another 
planet,  Dix  had  bet  "the  rules 
of  the  game"  against  "the  snick- 
ersnee and  the  palm  tree."  It 
would  seem  that  Dix  had  lost. 
He  could  not  but  remark  the 
fact  that  while  Quag,  roaming 
at  will,  did  no  work,  we  put  in 
heavy  hours  of  labor  each  day, 
under  guard.  Those  of  us  who 
rebelled — and  Muggins  always 
did — were  driven  to  work  at 
the  spear  point.  At  the  close 
of  my  first  day  on  the  "chain 
gang,"  Quag  came  to  the  stock- 
ade. We  heard  the  silver  notes 
of  his  flute  winding  down  to  us 
from  the  wooded  height  above 
the  huddle  of  golden  nipa  huts, 
the  native  village. 

"He  must  have  licked  Imo  again," 
Muggins  observed.  "For  the  sort  of  yel- 
low pup  he  is,  Quag  puts  on  plenty 
dog—" 

"There's  just  a  chance  that  we  can 
get  away  from  this  place — and  a  fate 
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too  awful  to  mention",  Doctor  Alroyd 
cut  in,  turning  to  Muggins.  "Say  noth- 
ing to  Quag,  please.  You  can't  open 
your  mouth  without  insulting  him — " 

"Ho!  I  insult  him,  do  I?  Why,  the 
lousy,  yellow  pup  has  left  us — " 

He  stopped.  Quag,  velvet-footed,  had 
come  upon  us,  stood  in  the  opening  of 
the  stockade,  his  lithe  figure  outlined 
against  the  jungle  green  behind  him.  He 
had  sheathed  his  flute,  and  stood  look- 
ing at  us.  What  was  in  that  look? 

Doctor  Alroyd  smothered  an  angry 
word  as  he  beckoned  Quag  to  his  side. 
The  boy  was  naked  save  for  a  loin  cloth, 
and  his  splendid  body  shone  as  if 
polished.  In  the  soot-black  hair,  over 
each  ear,  hibiscus  flowers  flamed ;  an 
anklet  of  hibiscus  flowers  circled  his  left 
ankle.  His  dark  eyes  were  alight  and 
alert.  He  grinned,  all  his  white  teeth 
gleaming,  as  he  snatched  a  piece  of  raw 
fish  from  the  guard ;  and  coming  over, 
squatted  on  the  mat. 

"Got  a  cigarette,  Doctor?"  he  asked; 
and  as  Doctor  Alroyd  shook  his  head, 
the  boy  set  his  teeth  into  the  fish. 

What,  I  wondered,  did  Doctor  Al- 
royd really  think  of  this  boy  on  whom 
he  had  spent  tireless  effort.  This  college 
man,  naked,  eating  raw  fish,  his  civiliza- 
tion flung  off  as  he  had  discarded  his 
clothing?  The  Doctor  laid  his  thin, 
blue-veined  hand  on  Quag's  arm.  But 
before  he  could  speak,  Officer  Mallory 
cut  in. 

"Understand  you're  in  favor  with  the 
Chieftainess  Romola",  he  said.  "A  fine 
thing  if  you'd  marry  her,  eh?  Lots  of 
educated  men  take  native  wives — " 

"Good  Lord !"  exploded  Dix,  in  wide- 
eyed  amazement. 

"Sure!  It  would  give  our  party  safe 
conduct  to  Yaco.  You'd  be  heap  big 
chief  with  two  islands  on  the  string; 
and  as  long  as  you've  gone  native — " 

Quag  shook  Doctor  Alroyd's  hand 
from  his  arm. 

"The  heart  of  youth  calls  to  the  heart 
of  youth".  His  voice  was  expression- 
less; but  his  dark  eyes  filmed.  Some- 
how, tightness  gripped  my  throat.  "Ro- 
mola is  old  and  fat;  and — I  have  seen 
the  women  of  your  country." 

Dix  and  I  exchanged  glances.  If  it 
had  not  before  been  plain  to  us,  I  think 
we  both  realized  it  now;  that  all  the 
time,  in  his  own  way,  Quag  had  been 
working  toward  our  release  from  the 
island.  I  shivered  in  that  sweltering  air 
as  I  awaited  the  next  move  in  the  game 
of  life  or  death — Quag's  move. 

"I  have  a  better  plan."  Quag  ad- 
dressed himself  to  Doctor  Alroyd.  "A 
month  from  now  there  will  be  a  grand 
festival,  for  it  is  then  come  the  fish  they 
call  the  palolo,  which  run  but  once  a 
year.  The  islanders  fish  with  nets,  and 


spread  a  feast  of  flesh — " 

"Leave  me  out  of  your  party",  Mug- 
gins sniggered.  "I'm  fussy  about  my 
eatin'.  Never  did  go  much  on  raw 
chuck". 

"I  am  coming  to  that",  Quag  said, 
and  nibbled  at  the  raw  fish.  "By  the 
third  day  of  the  palolo  fishing",  he 
went  on,  "the  islanders  are  very  drunk 
on  native  spirits — kava.  But  the  third 
day  will  be  too  late,  for  you  to  hope  for 
a  get-away.  The  Chieftainess  Romola 
already  has  picked  out  the  head  that 
will  decorate  her  lodge".  Thus  he  chal- 
lenged Muggins.  "She  is  fussy  about 
her  lodge  trimmings.  Mr.  Muggins,  to 
date,  tops  the  list.  It  is  for  him  the 
drums  will  sound." 

At  last  he  had  broken  through  Mug- 
gins'  crust.  I  saw  Muggins'  horror,  re- 
flected in  the  eyes  of  the  other  men. 
And  yet,  there  was  that  in  Quag's  eyes — 
Doctor  Alroyd,  who  had  said  no 
word,  gazed  at  him  steadily. 

"What  do  you  purpose  doing,  Quag"? 
"This:  Get  you  all  into  one  of  the 
big  canoes  for  the  palolo  fishing.  Mr. 
Mallory  and  the  sailors  have  had  ex- 
perience in  the  handling  of  the  canoes 
since  they've  been  here;  they'll  have 
more  in  the  month  to  come.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  guards  will  take  you 
through  the  passage  in  the  outer  reef, 
for  the  outside  fishing.  That  is  im- 
portant. Learn  the  trick  of  it.  A  foot 
to  the  left,  a  foot  to  the  right,  and  you 
would  be  wrecked  in  the  narrow  pas- 
sage". 

"Are  we  to  overcome  our  guard — 
or —  or  what"  ?  the  Doctor  asked,  help- 
lessly. 

"I  shall  take  care  of  the  guard".  He 
rose,  towering  above  us.  "These  are  the 
important  things  for  you  to  remember: 
On  the  first  night  of  the  palolo  fishing, 
you  will  be  in  a  big  canoe  in  the  inner 
lagoon.  You  will  be  watching  the  wood- 
ed hill  for  the  signal — " 
"The  signal,  Quag"? 
"Yes,  Doctor.  A  nipa  temple  crowns 
the  hill.  The  deity  to  which  they  make 
sacrifices — A  very  curious  thing,  by  the 
way,  Doctor.  I  have  traced  some  of 
the  myths  of  these  people  to —  But  this 
is  beside  the  question,  isn't  it? 

"I  was  about  to  tell  you  that  the 
thatch  is  tinder-dry.  The  firing  of  it 
shall  be  the  signal  that  I  have  cleared 
the  way  for  your  escape.  Your  little 
match-box,  Mr.  Cameron?  Thanks"! 
He  bent  over  and  scooped  the  metal  box 
from  my  hand. 

"It  may  be  that  not  until  the  second 
night  will  you  see  the  signal.  There  is 
one  thing  more  to  be  said :  If  you  take 
Mr.  Muggins  along  with  you,  there  will 
be  no  signal".  He  strode  to  the  opening 
of  the  stockade,  turned.  "The  Face  of 


Death  looks  toward  the  Sun  of  Life". 

Not  a  man  of  us  stirred  for  a  full 
minute  after  Quag  had  gene;  we  sat  in 
stunned  silence. 

"A  bluff"!  cried  Muggins,  at  length. 
His  voice  cracked  horribly.  "I'll  spit 
in  the  pup's  face  the  next  time  I  clap 
eyes  on  him". 

"You've  done  that  once  too  often, 
Mr.  Muggins",  Doctor  Alroyd  told 
him,  sternly.  "I  warned  you!  Still — 
I'll  see  what  I  can  do.  There's  no  ques- 
tion of  leaving  anybody  behind  who 
wishes  to  go,  of  course". 

Days  of  horror,  nights  of  dread;  and 
now  it  was  the  first  night  of  the  palolo 
fishing.  The  inner  harbor,  or  lagoon, 
was  astir  with  the  fishing  fleet.  Voices 
of  men  and  women  rose  in  bursts  of  wild 
melody,  half  song,  half  chant.  Doctor 
Alroyd  said  that  they  invoked  the  re- 
turn of  the  palolo  another  year.  We 
were  in  one  of  the  largest  of  the  canoes, 
as  had  been  planned,  and  in  charge  of 
one  guard. 

None  of  us,  though,  looked  for  the 
signal.  Quag,  in  a  talk  with  Doctor 
Alroyd,  that  morning,  had  been  final 
in  his  dismissal  of  the  subject.  He  was 
in  a  black,  bitter  mood.  Muggins  must 
remain,  and  face  any  fate  which  the 
islanders  might  hand  out  to  him.  Let 
him  give  himself  up  to  the  revellers. 

"If  Quag  won't  give  up  this  idea  of 
squaring  accounts  with  Muggins — and 
he  won't — what  then"?  Dix  muttered, 
as  he  sat  in  the  canoe. 

Muggins  had  insisted,  at  the  last,  that 
we  leave  him  behind.  Such  a  course 
was  impossible,  as  the  Doctor  tried  to 
show  him ;  all  for  one,  one  for  all — that 
was  a  rule  of  the  game.  But  Muggins 
called  our  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Quag  had  said  nothing  of  going  with 
us.  Someone  of  the  party  must  be  "the 
goat". 

And  so  we  threshed  it  over  once  more, 
until  prodded  by  a  spear-point  to  further 
fishing  activity.  Presently  a  splash,  an 
upheaval  of  the  water,  sent  the  palolo 
scurrying.  A  head  of  soot-black  hair,  a 
hibiscus  flower  above  either  ear,  bobbed 
up  alongside  our  canoe. 

"Quag"?  Doctor  Alroyd  called,  un- 
certainly. "Quag" ! 

The  boy  looked  at  Muggins,  turned 
away.  A  canoe  filled  with  young  women 
drew  near.  Quag  swam  to  it;  with  a 
heave  of  his  huge  shoulder  he  upset  it 
and  darted  off,  the  women,  screaming 
and  laughing  and  pelting  him  with 
palolo,  in  swift  pursuit.  They  soon  tired 
of  their  sport,  and  righting  the  canoe, 
paddled  on.  Quag  made  his  leisurely 
way  to  the  shore,  stepped  out  of  the 
water.  He  walked  the  jungle  trail,  dis- 
appeared. From  the  nipa  village,  dream- 
(Continued  on  Page  28) 
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Monarch  of  the  Forest 


PAUSING  In  his  climb,  the  veteran 
timber  cruiser,  head  flung  back,  in- 
haled the  bracing,  balm-scented 
breeze  of  the  southern  Oregon  woods. 
A  sudden  exclamation  escaped  him  as 
his  gaze  rested  on  a  sky-towering,  mas- 
sive-trunked  tree  that  stood  aloof  in  girth 
and  height  from  its  fellows.  All  of  two 
hundred  feet  its  fluted  trunk  shot  up- 
ward before  throwing  out  its  angular 
stout  arms. 

It  was  a  Big  Tree,  the  most  gi- 
gantic tree  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Yet  how  this  lone  specimen  came  to 
be  this  far  north  among  a  stand  of 
sugar  pine  and  red  fir  was  a  mystery 
to  the  forester.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
last  of  a  once  mighty  stand.  Perhaps 
a  migratory  bird  had  transported  the 
seed  on  its  northward  flight.  He 
knew,  however,  that  this  branch  of 
the  sequoia  family  once  had  a  wide 
distribution. 

•  The  cruiser's  presence  and  the 
soiled  note  book  and  accompanying 
pencil  protruding  from  his  hip  pocket 
were  significant.  A  tract  of  timber 
was  to  be  sold,  and  ruthlessly  the 
marketable  trees  were  to  be  logged 
off  and  ultimately  ripped  into  fragrant 
lumber  in  some  distant  lowland  mill. 
Upon  the  cruiser's  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  timber  in  the  tract  largely 
would  be  based  the  figures  in  the  sale. 

With  a  black  and  white  shepherd 
dog  softly  padding  at  his  heels,  the 
forester  made  his  way  through  the 
tall  fern  and  matted  undergrowth 
until  he  stood  at  the  needle-matted, 
buttressed  base  of  the  forest  giant. 
The  man  was  a  mere  pigmy  now. 

"Not  a  flaw,"  he  whispered,  almost 
worshipfully,  as,  leaning  against  the 
deeply  furrowed,  purplish  bark,  he 
glanced  upward.  Then,  turning  from 
the  tree,  he  addressed  the  dog. 

"Do  you  hear  me?  The  sequoias  are 
the  mightiest  living  creatures  in  exist- 
ence. Along  the  shores  of  the  Silurian 
seas  they  stood  up,  straight  and  tall, 
their  only  companions  that  stood  erect, 
the  giant  horsetails  and  ferns.  Old  age 
and  disease  pass  these  trees  by.  A  sequoia 
must  be  blown  down,  undermined, 
burned  down,  shattered  by  lightning — or 
felled  by  loggers,"  he  added  cynically. 

Just  then  his  keen  old  eyes  detected 
the  arch  of  a  great  struggle  twisted  root 
which  cropped  out  of  the  rocky  moun- 
tain soil.  Patently,  it  was  one  of  the 
main  supports  of  the  big  conifer.  The 
slow  erosion  of  decades  had  all  but  un- 
earthed the  root.  But  like  a  huge  fang 
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it    yet    kept    indomitable    hold    on    the 
ground. 

The  man  again  turned  toward  the 
tree,  as  if  the  sequoia,  steeped  in  wisdom 
of  centuries,  heard  and  understood. 

THE  REDWOODS 

By  ESTELLA  M.  WILLIAMSON 

"TJ7HERE  the  mountains  rise  majestic, 
W   Far  from  hammer,  rail  or  rod, 

Silently  a  great  cathedral 

Lifts  itself  aloft  to  God. 

Here  the  stately  Semper  Virens, 
Peers  of  time  long  passed  away, 
Treat  the  mighty  tread  of  ages 
As  the  footfalls  of  a  day. 

These  colossal  living  pillars 
Lifting  fragrant  fronds  on  high 
Bring  solemnity  and  beauty 
To  the  blue  dome  of  the  sky. 

Borne  upon  a  breath  of  incense 
Whispered  music  floats  for  miles 
Through  the  softly  lighted  grandeur 
Of  the  long  cathedral  aisles. 

Altars  glow  with  tapers  lighted 
From  day's  giant  globe  of  gold; 
While  the  night  lends  lace  of  silver 
From  the  planets,  aeons  old. 

^•Purling  low,  the  mountain  river, 
With  its  waters  clear  and  cool, 
Softly  flows,  reflecting  beauty 
In  a  beryl  baptismal  pool. 

Here  where  centuries  have  written 
Records  on  a  living  scroll, 
Comes  a  holy  sense  of  nearness 
To  the  Maker  of  a  soul. 


"Your  anchor  to  windward,  old  fel- 
low. But  that  can't  save  you  from  a 
logging  crew.  Not  now." 

As  if  seized  with  a  sudden  thought, 
he  took  from  his  pocket  a  jack  knife  and 
prodded  into  the  out-cropping  root.  It 
was  firm  and  tough.  He  walked  around 
the  base  of  the  tree,  carefully  examining 
the  ground.  At  last  he  seemed  satisfied. 
Whistling  to  his  dog,  whose  attention 
had  become  diverted  by  a  gray  squirrel 
haunched  on  the  low  limb  of  an  adja- 
cent fir,  he  removed  from  an  ample 
pocket  of  his  canvas  coat  a  paper- 
wrapped  lunch.  With  his  back  to  the 
tree,  he  shared  bits  of  the  lunch  with 
the  dog.  When  he  had  finished,  he  filled 


and  lighted  a  pipe,  taking  slow,  thought- 
ful puffs. 

THE  cruiser's  method  of   computing 
the  amount  of  salable  timber  within 
the  area  to  be  logged  was  to  estimate  the 
height,  girth,  and  count  the  number  of 
trees   in   an    acre.     Also,   carefully   he 
would  inspect  the  entire  tract.    His  esti- 
mate would  prove  surprisingly  correct. 
All  afternoon  as  he  measured  and 
estimated,    jotting   down    notes    and 
figures  in  his  field  book,  he  thought  of 
the    Big   Tree    among    the    firs   and 
pines.    To  him,  beyond  all  the  other 
trees,  it  sang  a  forest  epic. 

In  the  beginning,  he  visioned  the 
minute  winged  seed  fall  from  the 
parent  tree,  catch  the  wind  and  whir 
earthward  .  .  .  Many  days  passed.  He 
pictured  the  tender  green  sapling 
push  from  the  mother  earth  and 
thrust  sunward  in  a  contest  which 
was  destined  with  succeeding  seasons 
to  grow  keener  and  keener  as  it  com- 
peted with  other  saplings  for  root  and 
sunshine  space. 

For  a  time,  as  the  dessicating  sum- 
mer suns  beat  down  and  sucked  up 
the  moisture  in  the  soil,  the  fate  of 
the  sequoia  was  uncertain.  Then,  in 
seasons  to  come,  as  the  young  trees 
branched  out  limb  to  limb,  shading 
and  enriching  the  ground  beneath, 
new  vitality  animated  the  young  tree. 
But  it  was  only  a  breathing  space. 
Mutual  protection  secured,  again 
the  relentless,  skyward  race.  Yet,  be- 
cause the  parent  tree  of  this  tree  was 
a  Big  Tree,  it  easily  kept  apace  with 
even  its  keenest  rival,  and,  in  the 
years  that  succeeded,  towered  over  the 
weak  and  slower  growing,  dooming 
them  at  last  to  lingering  decay. 

Thus,  the  epoch  came  when  the 
Big  Tree  stood  imperious  and  apart, 
its  competitors  dwarfs  or  rotting 
trunks  underfoot.  Too,  it  had  stood 
against  shaking  storms,  blasting  light- 
ning, earthquake,  and  the  periodic  rav- 
ages of  forest  fire.  When  lightning  had 
struck  it,  cheerfully  it  had  let  go  a  frac- 
tion of  its  mighty  top,  and  had  set  about 
the  repair  of  its  damage  with  greatly 
accelerated  energy.  Horizontal  branches 
of  great  age  and  size  struck  upward  to 
form  part  of  the  new  symmetrical  dome. 
With  equal  ease  it  had  met  other  emer- 
gencies. But  now  the  tree  was  fated  to 
meet  even  a  more  pitiless  destroyer.  It 
was  Man,  before  whom  the  saber-tooth 
tiger,  the  lion  and  the  wolf  alike  had 
retreated. 
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THE  next  day  the  cruiser,  after  a 
night  spent  in  the  base  camp  a  mile 
or  so  distant,  returned  to  his  seemingly 
monotonous  task.  His  thoughts  of  the 
preceding  day  persisted,  and  he  returned 
to  noon  again  under  the  mottled  rhade 
of  the  whispering  sequoia.  As  he  visioned 
the  loggers  felling  the  tree  with  hardly 
a  pang  of  remorse  or  a  thought  con- 
cerning its  ancientness,  he  felt  a  surge 
of  rebellion  against  his  calling. 

Yet  the  Big  Tree  during  its  struggle 
for  a  place  in  the  sun,  had  been  prim- 
itively merciless  he  reasoned  .  .  .  Life 
was  a  warring  of  micro-organism  against 
micro-organism,  plant  against  plant,  in- 
sect against  insect,  animal  against  an- 
imal, man  against  man.  Then  why,  he 
asked  himself,  waste  sentiment  on  a  mere 
tree,  lowly  in  the  life  scale?  But  he 
remained  unconvinced. 

Again  he  leaned  against  tree,  caress- 
ing its  rough  bark,  speaking  to  it. 

"I  can't  save  you,  old  friend.  Nothing 
can  save  you  now.  Your  time  has  come, 
even  as  Christ  on  the  cross,  two  thou- 
sand years  ago.  Do  you  remember? 
But  you  are  still  a  king  among  trees, 
and  yours  shall  be  a  fitting  death." 

So  saying,  the  forester  took  a  firm 
grip  on  the  handle  of  a  hunting  ax  he 
had  removed  from  its  sheath  attached 
to  his  belt.  He  glanced  about  cautiously. 
Then,  with  sharp,  echoing  strokes  that 
resounded  from  the  depths  of  the  forest, 
he  cut  through  the  big  root,  the  master 
root,  that  anchored  the  sequoia  to  its 
domain.  The  task  completed  to  his  sat- 
isfaction, he  carefully  scattered  handfuls 
of  soft  mould  into  the  jagged  wound, 
until  it  was  obliterated.  He  patted  the 
tree  reassuringly. 

"It  won't  be  long  now,"  he  whisp- 
ered. 

Calling  to  the  dog  which,  seated  on 
its  haunches  and  with  red  tongue  loll- 
ing, had  watched  the  cutting  of  the  root 
half  curiously,  half  indifferently,  the 
cruiser  hurried  onward  with  a  guilty  air. 

MONTHS  afterward,  a  motley  log- 
ging crew,  with  portable  saws, 
tractors  equipped  with  winches,  and 
aerial  tramways,  was  engaged  in  the 
spoliation  of  a  virgin  stand  of  timber. 
The  portable  saws,  tractors  and  steel 


cables  represented  modern  logging  meth- 
ods. So  equipped,  a  logging  crew  can 
quickly  harvest  the  marketable  timber 
in  a  forest. 

But  there  was  one  tree  within  the 
tract,  a  mammoth  Big  Tree,  that  never 
would  be  felled  by  saw.  Like  a  falfen 
pillar  of  some  mighty  temple  of  antiq- 
uity it  lay  on  its  side,  roots  thrust  gro- 
tesquely upward,  its  foliage  already 
tinged  with  the  crisp  sereness  of  death. 


Its  ponderous  crash  had  riven  its  length 
in  twain  and  split  its  soft,  red  wood 
seam  on  seam. 

"Lay  off  that!"  barked  a  brisk  woods 
boss  to  a  pair  of  hesitant  buckers  who 
had  approached  the  fallen  forest  giant. 
"Too  much  timber  in  this  neck  of  the 
wood  to  monkey  with  that  baby.  Looks 
like  a  redwood,  and  some  tree  at  that." 

The  storm  gods  had  conspired  well. 


A  Fallen  Monarch  of  the  Forest 


The  Novel  Prize  Contest  has  developed  great  interest.  The  closing  date  for  the  synopses,  or  story  outlines,  was 
December  1.  On  that  date,  or  before,  a  large  number  of  outlines  had  been  submitted  and  these  are  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  judges.  There  will  be  chosen  from  these  outlines  the  six  that  rate  the  highest  in  the  points  laid  down  for  considera- 
tion. The  judges  will  then  choose  from  thtse  six  the  novel  of  highest  merit  to  receive  the  $200  prize.  The  novel  of 
second  choice  will  be  given  adequate  publicity;  while  the  next  four  will  receive  honorable  mention.  All  complete  novels 
must  be  sent  in  not  later  than  February  1,  and  should  be  addressed:  Overland  Monthly,  care  of  Novel  Prize  Contest. 
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Canada— Land  of  Opportunity 

Second  Article 

The  Wealth  of  the  Soil 


WHEN  we  desire  to  flood  a  room 
ivith  artificial  light  we  press  a 
Jutton  in  the  full  assurance  that 
our  desire  will  be  gratified.  If  our 
homes  are  too  cold,  again  a  movement 
of  the  hand  quickly  gives  us  the  desired 
warmth.  If  we  wish  a  glass  of  water, 
we  have  but  to  open  a  faucet  in  order 
to  satisfy  our  wish.  A  trip  down  town 
or  across  the  continent  is  planned  with 
equal  confidence,  and  we  always  find 
that  transportation  awaits  us.  These, 
and  many  other  conditions,  we  take  for 
granted,  seldom  pausing  to  think  of  the 
work  of  the  many  individuals  involved, 
or  of  the  many  steps  in  human  progress 
by  means  of  which  we  have  reached  our 
present  development. 

Similarly   millions   of   people  give  no 


By  James  Franklin  Chamberlain 

Author  of  "The   Continents  and  Their 
People,"  "The  Lure  of  Gold,"  Etc. 

man.  Were  those  engaged  in  this  work 
to  fail,  even  for  a  day,  to  perform  their 
accustomed  duties,  we  would  at  once  be- 
come conscious  of  this  failure. 

Agriculture  is  a  very  ancient  indus- 
try, yet  man  had  no  doubt  lived  upon 
the  earth  for  many  centuries  before  he 
began  to  till  the  soil.  For  centuries  he 
used  such  foods  as  were  at  hand  and 
easily  obtainable.  Primitive  man  in 
tropical  lands  had  little  need  to  till  the 
soil,  for  there  the  growth  of  vegetation 
is  continuous.  In  the  colder  regions  the 
regular  recurrence  of  winter  taught 
people  to  produce  food  and  store  it  for 


Among  the  agricultural  nations  of  the 
world,  Canada  holds  high  rank.  The 
total  area  of  the  Dominion  is  large,  be- 
ing about  the  same  as  that  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
some  300,000,000  acres  suitable  for 
agriculture,  of  which  only  about  one- 
fifth  is  now  producing  field  crops.  Al- 
though a  part  of  Canada  is  mountainous, 
there  are  extensive  areas  of  compara- 
tively level  land.  The  St.  Lawrence 
Lowlands  and  the  Niagara  Peninsula 
are  important  farming  regions,  but  the 
greatest  expanse  of  level  land  is,  of 
course,  in  the  Prairie  Provinces.  Over 
much  of  the  area  precipitation  is  suffi- 
cient, and  the  soil  is  fertile.  Although 
situated  north  of  the  United  States,  the 
greater  length  of  the  summer  days  corn- 
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thought  to  their  daily  food  until  they 
sit  down  to  their  meals.  They  are  con- 
fident that  their  needs  will  be  met, 
whether  in  the  home  or  elsewhere.  If 
they  eat  in  public  places  they  know,  on 
the  basis  of  much  experience,  that  they 
may  select  from  a  long  list  of  foods. 
This  service  also  is  taken  for  granted 
with  little  thought,  and  often  with  scant 
knowledge,  of  the  labor  necessary  to 
make  this  a  reality,  or  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  world  from  which  the  arti- 
cles of  food  come.  Supplying  the  world 
with  food  is  the  basal  occupation  of 


use.  Agriculture  and  human  life  are  most 
highly  developed  in  temperate  lands. 
For  a  long  time  each  individual  or 
each  family  supplied  its  own  needs  in  all 
lines.  Very  slowly  specialization  of 
labor  grew.  Thus  was  created  a  degree 
of  dependence  of  individual  upon  indi- 
vidual. The  constant  growth  of  spe- 
cialization has  increased  this  dependence. 
With  the  development  of  transportation 
and  the  discovery  of  methods  in  drying, 
canning  and  refrigeration  of  foods,  there 
has  been  an  ever-enlarging  of  the  circle 
of  interdependence. 


pensates,  in  a  measure,  for  the  shorter 
growing  period. 

For  about  two  centuries  after  the  set- 
tlement of  Canada  population,  and  there- 
fore agriculture,  was  large  confined  to 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Dominion.  It  was 
not  until  a  railroad  reached  the  prairies 
that  there  was  a  means  of  satisfactorily 
marketing  the  crops  grown  there.  The 
east  and  west  coasts  were  first  linked  in 
1886  by  the  completion  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway.  So  rapidly  has  western 
Canada  developed  agriculturally  since 
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that  time  that  it  now  accounts  for  about 
one-half  of  the  total  agricultural  wealth 
of  the  Dominion. 

Agriculture  varies  in  the  different 
parts  of  Canada.  In  the  east  we  find 
diversified  farming.  There  oats,  hay, 
potatoes,  wheat  and  tobacco  are  import- 
ant crops.  Sugar  beets  are  grown  in 
Ontario,  Nova  Scotia  is  world-famous 
for  her  apples,  and  dairying  receives 
much  attention.  On  the  prairies  wheat 
is  the  leading  crop,  although  oats,  flax, 
sugar  beets  and  hops  are  produced.  In 
British  Columbia,  owing  to  the  mild  cli- 
mate, fruit  growing  is  a  leading  indus- 
try. The  value  of  the  agricultural  pro- 
duction by  provinces,  for  the  year  1926, 
is  shown  below: 

Prince   Edward   Island $  25,525,000 

Nova  Scotia  41,251,000 

New    Brunswick    36,786,000 

Quebec   271,001,000 

Ontario  482,481,000 

Manitoba    147,050,000 

Saskatchewan    364,480,000 

Alberta  254,739,000 

British  Columbia 44,502,000 

The  above  table  shows  that  Quebec 
and  Ontario  have  large  agricultural 
wealth.  In  these  provinces  dairying 
and  stock  raising  figure  prominently. 
They  have  larger  home  markets  than 
exist  on  the  prairies,  and  they  can,  at  less 
expense,  market  their  products  in  for- 
eign lands. 

The  extent  of  their  arable  land  is 
much  greater  than  might  be  expected, 
being  31.6  per  cent  of  the  total  in  the 
Dominion,  as  against  55.6  per  cent  in 
the  three  Prairie  Provinces. 

The  average  annual  value  of  the  field 


A  If  heat  Field  in  Alberta 
Photo   Courtesy  Dept.   of  Colonization   and   Development,   C.  P.  R.,   Montreal. 


1927  inclusive,  was  in  excess  of  $1,000,- 
000,000.  Of  the  several  crops  wheat 
ranks  first  in  value.  This  is  followed 
by  hay,  oats,  potatoes  and  barley,  in  the 
order  given.  In  the  production  of 
wheat  and  oats  Canada  is  exceeded  by 
the  United  States  only,  and  as  an  ex- 
porter of  wheat,  the  Dominion  has  sev- 
eral times  ranked  first. 

On  the  prairies  wheat  is  the  domi- 
nant crop.  In  the  early  summer  it 
covers  the  land  with  a  blanket  of  green, 
and  in  the  autumn  it  spreads  a  mantle 
of  gold  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see.  In 
1900  Canada  produced  but  56,000,000 


crops  of  Canada  for  the  years   1923  to    bushels  of  wheat.     For  the  five  years 


A  Combined  Harvester  and  Thresher 
Photo   Courtesy   Dept.    of   Colonization    and    Development,    C.  P.  R.,    Montreal. 


ending  with  1927  the  average  annual 
yield  exceeded  400,000,000  bushels.  In 
the  United  States  the  average  annual 
yield  for  the  same  period  was,  in  round 
numbers,  800,000,000  bushels. 

Although  the  first  car  of  wheat  was 
shipped  from  Winnipeg  in  December 
1885,  about  90  per  cent  of  the  Cana- 
dian wheat  crop  is  now  produced  in  the 
Prairie  Provinces.  Saskatchewan  leads, 
with  Alberta  and  Manitoba  following 
in  the  order  given.  In  yield  per  acre 
Canada  exceeds  the  United  States,  Ar- 
gentina and  Australia.  For  the  five-year 
period  ending  with  1927,  the  approxi- 
mate average  annual  yield  per  acre  was 
19  bushels. 

In  the  wheat  industry,  as  in  other 
lines  of  work,  manual  labor  is  reduced 
to  the  minimum.  The  early  farmers  in 
eastern  Canada  sowed  their  wheat  by 
hand,  cut  it  by  means  of  a  cradle,  bound 
it  by  hand,  threshed  it  by  means  of  a 
flail,  and  carried  it  on  the  back  of  a 
horse  to  the  nearest  grist  mill,  where  it 
was  ground  between  two  stones.  View- 
ing the  harvest  on  the  prairies  today,  we 
see  the  combine  harvester  at  work.  It 
cuts  and  threshes  the  grain  as  it  moves 
along,  and  spouts  it  into  wagons  or 
trucks  along  side.  In  other  fields  we 
observe  the  windrow  pickup  at  work. 
This  machine  picks  up  and  threshes  the 
grain  which  another  machine  cut  a  few 
days  previously.  By  this  method  the 
grain  is  allowed  to  dry  and  ripen  more 
fully  before  being  threshed.  The  use  of 
such  machinery  shortens  the  harvest  pe- 
riod, reduces  the  demand  for  labor,  and 
lightens  the  burden  of  the  women  of  the 
household.  In  spite  of  this  the  supply 

(Continued  on  Page  20) 
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fELLO,  is  this  Radio  Station 
LMON  ?"  queried  a  mature 
,  male  voice. 

"Yes,"  answered  the  operator  softly. 

"Is  Miss  Lawrence  there?" 

"Yes,"  again,  the  answer. 

"I  wish  to  speak  with  her." 

Miss  Lawrence,  a  radio  artist,  was 
told  to  take  her  call.  In  short,  it  was 
further  demand  for  her  services  that 
evening.  The  St.  Paul  Hotel  was  put- 
ting on  a  banquet  for  bankers.  At  the 
last  moment  one  of  the  artists  previously 
engaged  had  failed  the  management,  and 
Miss  Lawrence's  reputation  as  a  soloist 
was  not  unknown. 

"Miss  Lawrence  speaking." 
"This  is  Mr.  Kean,  the  manager  of 
the  St.  Paul  Hotel.  We  are  serving  the 
State  Association  of  Bankers  this  even- 
ing, Miss  Lawrence;  we  are  much  in 
need  of  a  soloist  at  9:45.  Can  you 
serve  us?" 

"Just  a  moment,  please."  Turning 
to  the  announcer,  Miss  Lawrence  hur- 
riedly consulted  him  and  replied,  "Yes, 
I  shall  be  at  liberty  by  that  time." 

"Very  well,  I'll  expect  you,"  and  the 
management  secured  her  services,  wast- 
ed no  time  in  being  about  further  busi- 
ness, while  Miss  Lawrence  turned  to 
the  operator,  ordered  a  taxi  for  9:20 
and  entered  the  sending  room. 

NINE  TWENTY  and  a  Yellow  Cab 
were  simultaneous,  and  9:21 
brought  Miss  Lawrence  from  the  tenth 
floor  of  the  Sunshine  Building  to  the 
pavement  where  searching  eyes  soon 
spotted  a  car  bearing  the  words,  "FOR 
HIRE."  Quickly  traversing  the  dis- 
tance from  building  to  curb  she  queried 
of  the  driver,  "For  Miss  Lawrence?" 

"Yes,"  was  the  brief  answer. 

"To  the  St.  Michael  Hotel,"  was  her 
brusk  direction,  as  she  stepped  in  and 
banged  the  door. 

A  moment  the  driver  hesitated,  then 
slid  the  glass  partition  and  asked, 
"Which  one,  Madame?" 

"Which  one?  Why,  the  St.  Michael, 
of  course!" 

Another  precious  moment  of  the  few 
remaining  ones  were  wasted,  and  then, 
humbly — for  a  taxi  driver — he  remon- 


Try  and  Do  It 


////  Edith  Elden  Robinson 

Author  of 
"The  High  Road  and  the  Low,"  Etc. 

strated,  "But,  Madame,  that's  a  matter 
of  opinion.  We're  driving  by  one  of 
'em  on  our  way  up  town.  Want  tub 
stop  and  see  ef  it  is  the  one?" 

Impatiently  the  soloist  tapped  her  foot 
and  answered,  "By  all  means." 

For  several  blocks  the  dexterous  driver 
dodged  in  and  out  among  the  vehicles 
and  tramways,  and  then,  came  to  a  halt 
before  a  rather  mediocre  hostelry. 


ONCE 
FLORENCE  FISHER 

ONCE    we    watched    the    flame    and 
spark 

From  a  tent's  cool  sheltered  dark, 
Till  restless  streams  lulled  life  to  rest 
In  a  sweet-balsamed  gypsy  nest. 

Once,  while  small  creatures  all  around 
Stirred  the  still  night  with  whispering 
sound, 

Woods  inviolate  hid  cur  love, 
Stars  kept  watch  in  skies  above. 

Now,   woods,   flames,   streams   are   far, 

oh  far, 
And  in  our  skies  we  see  no  star. 


"This  can't  be  the  place,"  said  the 
lady,  "but  we'll  go  in  and  see."  So, 
followed  by  the  driver,  she  stepped 
across  the  threshhold  of  a  none  too  pre- 
tentious apartment  hotel. 

Hurriedly  stepping  up  to  the  desk  she 
inquired  for  Mr.  Kean,  the  manager. 

"No  such  party  here,  Madame,"  re- 
plied the  clerk. 

"Well,  and  isn't  this  the  St.  Mich- 
ael?" 

"Certainly,  one  of  them,"  answered 
the  clerk. 

"Let  me  see  a  telephone  directory, 
please." 

Soon  she  was  leafing  the  pages  in 
search  of  another  St.  Michael  Hotel. 


when  all  at  once  the  large  black  type  of 
ST.  PAUL  HOTEL  simply  seemed  to 
spring  at  her. 

"Oh,"  she  exclaimed,  "it  isn't  the  St. 
Michael  at  all  that  I  want — it's  the  St. 
Paul. 

Time  was  slipping  away  on  wings  and 
the  taxi-ticker  was  mounting.  Reaching 
for  her  coin  purse  she  sought  a  nickel 
for  a  telephone  slot.  No  such  luck, 
"Here  you,"  she  said,  turning  to  the 
taxi  driver,  "loan  me  a  nickel." 

The  taxi  driver  blinked. 

"I  said  loan  me  a  nickel  and  be  quick 
about  it !  Time  is  money,  man." 

"So  /  thought,"  he  replied  and  re- 
luctantly his  hand  "touched  bottom" 
and  came  up  with  the  much  desired  coin, 
which  Miss  Lawrence  utilized  to  tell 
the  management  she  was  on  her  way. 

A  FEW  days  later  the  young  woman 
was  telling  her  tale  of  hurry  and 
worry  and  final  achievement  in  saving 
the  day  for  the  management  of  the  St. 
Paul  Hotel,  to  a  group  of  friends,  and 
when  she  related  the  episode  of  the  bor- 
rowed nickel  the  five  girls  shrieked  in 
unison:  "You  borrowed  a  nickel  from 
the  taxi  driver!  What?  Did  you  get 
his  number?  You  didn't?  Well,  what 
did  he  look  like?  You  say  medium 
height,  medium  coloring,  grey  eyes, 
short  mustache,  otherwise — just  a  man? 
H'm,  well,  the  Yellow  Cab  office  will 
be  some  popular  place  from  now  on  till 
we  locate  that  'willy!'  Pipe  the  taxi 
man  who  would  loan  a  nickel!  I've 
known  the  time  I'd  given  my  heart  for 
just  one  nickel!" 

Miss  Lawrence  eyed  five  excited  girls 
calmly —  "Yes,  I  borrowed  a  nickel  off 
a  taxi  man,  but — girls,  he's  got  my  num- 
ber. From  now  on,  try  and  do  it!" 

She  was  right.  For  one  solid  week 
the  Yellow  Cab  office  was  a  haunted 
house.  Every  medium  sized,  medium 
complexioned  and  mustached  male  was 
popular,  for  once  in  his  iife — but — he 
was  "tipped"  too.  Not  one  coin  ever 
exchanged  hands  from  driver  to  patron, 
but  plenty  of  deaf  ears  and  glassy  eyes 
yet  cajoling  pleadings. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  week  a  new 
song  trolled  over  LMON.  Its  title  was, 
"Try  and  Do  It." 


The  Overland  Monthly  takes  this  occasion  to  thank  its  many  friends  who  during  the  past  year  have  contributed  to 
its  pages.  It  is  with  no  small  degree  of  satisfaction  that  the  magazine  has  been  able  to  count  among  its  contributors, 
whether  in  the  field  of  short  story,  verse,  or  feature,  some  of  the  outstanding  writers  of  the  day — and  especially  of  the 
West.  We  are  glad  to  promise  our  readers  that  the  quality  of  the  1929  mterials  will  equal,  if  not  surpass  that  of  1928. 
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Mountain  Justice 


JOE  WEATHERBY'S  pretty  daugh- 
ter,  Sally,   was   swinging   down   the 
Quartzville    Road    with    long,    pur- 
poseful strides,   long-lashed   eyes   ablaze 
and  cheeks  flushed  with  anger.  At  times 
she  glanced  back  with  a  toss  of  her  curly 
head  and  clenched  her  hands.    Evidently 
something  had  happened  up  the  trail. 
She  wiped   her  mouth  viciously. 
"To  be  kissed  by  the  likes  of  that — 
Ugh!"  she  complained  to  the  tall  pines 
by  the  wayside.    "If  it  had  been  anyone 
else — But    that    ninny!     That    fat, 
pumpkin  -  faced,     self  -  important 
numbskull !" 

She  would  get  even  for  that  kiss; 
she  would  teach  him  a  lesson  in  the 
rules  of  hospitality  he  wouldn't  for- 
get to  his  dying  day;  if  she  couldn't 
figure  out  ways  and  means  to  get 
even  what  had  she  been  to  college 
for?  That  she  had  thrown  him  head 
over  heels  into  a  maze  of  Devil's- 
walking-stick  had  been  some  satis- 
faction, she  even  giggled  now  as  she 
recalled  the  picture  he  made  trying 
•to  disentangle  himself  from  the 
thorns,  but — 

Sally  felt  that  she  needed  to  un- 
burden her  mortification  to  Marty 
Benfield,  her  bosom  friend.  Marty 
was  always  so  sympathetic.  And 
then,  she  always  had  some  bright 
idea  in  her  head  when  it  came  to 
planning  things.  So  she  took  the 
.side  trail  to  the  Benfield's. 

Marty  was  glad  to  see  her  and 
listened  forthwith  to  Sally's  tale  of 
woe.      However,    the    girls    could 
form  no  definite  plan  to  punish  the 
offender;  they  were  under  the  im- 
pression that  Eros  Smudge,  the  for- 
est ranger,  the  object  of  Sally's  wrath, 
was  well   liked   by   Sally's   father.    She 
promised  Marty  to  return  soon  for  an- 
other  council   of   war   and    struck   out 
through  the  virgin  forest  on  a  bee  line 
for  the  huge  log  house  she  called  home. 
Her  mind  was  busy  dissecting  the  pre- 
sumptuous ranger.    As  she  recalled  his 
vacuous  moon-face  with  the  blob  of  a 
nose  growing  in  the  middle  of   it  and 
beneath  it  the  hairy  fluke  which  did  not 
conceal    the    weak    mouth    that    could 
smirk  so  idiotically,  she  wondered  how 
the   powers  that  be   could   have   placed 
him  in  his  present  position.  How  could 
that  fellow  think  for  a  moment  that  he 
was  of  the  type  to  appeal  to  the  fair  sex? 
Why   he  was   nothing  but   a   lump   of 
sallow  fat,  and  the  way  he  had  of  toss- 
ing his  straw-colored  mop  of  hair  back 
over  his  head  was  truly  disgusting;  and 
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he  didn't  walk  like  an  ordinary  man 
either,  he  shuffled  along  as  if  the  ground 
was  strewn  with  egg-pebbles.  Doubt- 
less in  his  own  estimation  he  was  the 
most  fascinating  personality  in  the 
country. 

She  pushed  open  the  garden  gate  and 


An    Old    Trapper    at    Cabin 

burst  in  on  her  beloved  parent  with 
battle  in  her  eyes. 

Joe  Weatherby  got  out  of  his  easy 
chair  by  the  fireplace  and  cleared  his 
throat  with  a  portentous,  "Ahem!" 

He  frowned  at  her  darkly  from  under 
bushy  brows,  then  he  burst  out,  "For 
the  love  of  Peter,  Girl!  If  you've  got 
to  have  a  beau,  why  don't  you  get  your- 
self a  real  man  ?  To  see  that  Eros 
Smudge  hanging  around  you  so  lov- 
ingly gives  me  a  pain!" 

He  stared  blankly  as  his  daughter 
burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter. 

"Oh,  Dad!"  she  tittered,  "It's  too 
funny  for  anything.  Here  I've  been 
under  the  impression  all  the  while  that 
you  liked  to  have  him  around.  Gee! 
If  you  could  only  have  seen  him  when 
he  picked  himself  out  of  the  thorn 
bushes  after  he  kissed  me — .  I  handed 


him  a  wallop  right  in  the  eye." 

"You  did;  did  you?"  Yeah,  I  sure 
would  have  liked  to  have  seen  that. 
Devil's-walking-stick,  eh?"  And  he  sat 
down  chuckling  to  himself. 

The  fireplace  was  a  simple,  four  foot 
square  and  a  foot  high  affair  of  bricks 
built  on  the  board  floor  and  filled  with 
earth,    a   wide    funnel    attached    to   the 
stove  pipe  hanging  down  from  the  roof 
taking  care  of  the  smoke;  it  was  primi- 
tive but  comfortable;  cheerful  I  should 
have    said,     because    Joe    and     his 
daughter  were   fond  of  sitting  be- 
side a  campfire.    Sally  skipped  over 
to  the  dining  table  which  stood  be- 
neath the  large  double  window  be- 
tween   the    door    and    the    cooking 
stove    in    the   corner,    and    removed 
one  of  the  chairs  to  seat  herself  op- 
posite her  father  by  the  fire. 

"Tell  me,"  she  wheedled,"  how 
come  you  dislike  dear  Eros  Smudge 
so  much  all  at  once." 

Weatherby  got  up  and  walked 
half-circles  around  the  fireplace. 

"It's  this  way,"  he  began.  "Think- 
ing you  liked  Eros  awful  well  and 
not  wishing  to  interfere  in  any  way 
with  your  choice,  I  put  myself  out 
to  make  him  feel  welcome." 

"You    know   how   many   wolves, 
bob  cats,   and   cougars   I   killed   off 
since    the   government    sent    me    in 
here  to  clean  up?    Well,  last  week 
I   got  a  very  minute  inquiry  from 
headquarters    concerning    my    trap 
line;    they    asked    since    when    I'd 
grown  so  soft-hearted  that  I   freed 
the  animals  I   caught  in  my  traps, 
making  pets  of  them  after  patching 
up  their  sore  feet.   I  replied  by  send- 
ing in  a  record  bundle  of  lion  and  wolf 
skins  and  asked  for  an  explanation.  This 
brought  an  apology  and  the  name  of  the 
informer;  I  got  the  letter  from  the  box 
outside  the  Miner's  Half-Way  House.'" 
"And      that      informer      was      Eros 
Smudge?" 

Joe  nodded.  "Y'eah,  the  darned 
snoop !  You  must  know  that  I  told  him 
some  whopping  lies  from  my  trap  line; 
jest  to  pass  the  time,  pleasant-like.  How 
could  I  be  expected  to  think  that  he 
would  take  those  yarns  for  gospel  truth  ? 
I  told  him  how  I  took  pity  on  a  she- 
wolf  that  looked  real  appealing  at  me 
from  a  trap  of  mine  and  how  that  wolf 
got  to  be  as  tame  and  loving  as  a  pup 
dog  and  another  time,  how  much  trouble 
I  took  to  take  a  mountain  lion  out  of  a 
Number  seven  alligator-jaw  trap  and 
(Continued  on  Page  17) 
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patched  his  sore  leg,  the  lion  following 
me  around  like  a  kitten  ever  after. 

"Eros  sat  himself  down  and  righte- 
ously wrote  his  superiors  about  the  way 
I  was  running  my  trap  line." 

Weatherby  resumed  his  seat  and 
stared  into  the  flames.  Sally  fidgeted  im- 
patiently for  him  to  go  on. 

"Sorry  I  didn't  give  him  two  black 
eyes,"  she  mourned. 

"Don't  worry,  he'll  have  'em  if  I 
catch  hold  of  him."  Weatherby  grated. 
"It  seems  to  me  that  Smudge  has  great 
visions  of  rising  to  the  very  heights  in 
the  forest  service.  It  doesn't  matter  to 
him  how  he  gets  there  either.  In  my 
estimate  he  is  poking  his  big  nose  into 
the  affairs  of  the  hospitable  mountain 
folks  and  repeating  their  stray  confi- 
dences told  around  the  hearthstones  to 
his  superior  officers,  hoping  to  curry 
favor.  Ugh!  What  a  pole-cat!  He'd 
better  not  let  me  catch  hold  of  him." 

Sally  jumped  up  and  went  toward 
the  door. 

"Now  where  are  you  oft"  to,  Girl?" 
Weatherby  asked. 

"I'm  going  right  back  to  Marty  Ben- 
field's  and  finish  a  council  of  war,"  she 
flung  jubilantly  back  over  her  shoulder. 
"You  just  leave  it  to  Marty  and  me, 
Dad,  and  do  as  you're  told;  with  the 
help  of  the  Benfield  twins,  Bob  and 
Lou,  Smudge's  sojourn  in  our  back- 
woods will  come  to  a  sudden  end.  And 
the  whole  valley  will  hold  its  sides  and 
rock  with  laughter." 

"But  how — "  her  father  began. 

But  she  threw  him  a  kiss  and  left 
him  staring  blankly  at  the  closed  door, 
muttering  to  himself  inanely  about  the 
high-flung  notions  of  girls  making  a 
fellow  feel  like  three  cents  worth  of 
cat  meat. 

His  daughter's  voice  drifted  back  to 
him  faintly,  "Hoo,  hoo.  Dad!  You 
know  how  that  darned  buck  deer  keeps 
me  out  of  my  huckleberry  patch?  Just 
put  down  that  his  name  will  soon  be 
Dennis." 

"Which  is  clear  as  mud,"  the  wolfer 
muttered  and  went  over  to  the  stable  to 
saddle  one  of  the  horses  for  a  ride  over 
his  trap  line. 

Meanwhile  Sally  and  Marty  put  their 
curly  heads  together  and  schemed.  Back- 
woods wit  and  college  education  com- 
bined to  set  a  snare  for  the  ranger  which 
in  due  time  would  bring  him  before  the 
bar  of  justice. 

Sally  was  radiant  when  she  took  her 
leave.  "I'll  bring  a  writing  pad  and 
pencil,"  she  called  back  from  the  garden 
gate. 

"He'll  come  down  the  old  tote  road 
from  the  ranger  station  tomorrow," 
Marty  answered  and  went  laughing  into 
her  kitchen. 


When  the  July  morning  sun  was 
peering  over  the  piney  heights  of  Monu- 
ment Peak,  Sally  and  Marty  were  sit- 
ting on  a  mossy  boulder  in  the  middle 
of  a  clump  of  flowering  rhododendron 
bushes  which  grew  beside  the  old  tote 
road.  They  could  not  be  seen  from  the 
trail  and  all  around  the  underbrush  was 
dense  and  the  ground  strewn  with  pine 
needles  so  that  any  one  could  approach 
close  to  them  without  being  detected. 
This  spot  had  been  carefully  selected  by 
them  to  give  an  eavesdropper  an  oppor- 
tunity to  listen  in. 

Sally  peered  through  the  bushes  when 
she  fancied  she  heard  a  foot-fall  ap- 
proaching on  the  bare  soil  of  the  trail. 

"He's  coming!"  she  whispered.  And 
forthwith  the  two  girls  began  to  speak 
loudly. 

Eros  Smudge  heard  their  voices.  Si- 
lent as  the  shadows  to  which  the  stealthy 
heroes  of  the  many  detective  stories  he 
had  absorbed,  were  likened,  he  flitted 
through  the  young  pines  and  under- 
brush until  he  was  close  to  the  girls. 

Greedily  he  absorbed  what  he  heard ; 
his  eyes  glistened  with  satisfaction  as  he 
retreated  carefully  away  from  the  trail 
until  he  thought  he  was  safely  out  of 
ear-shot.  His  mind  was  already  erecting 
tall  air  castles  of  promotion  for  him,  all 
he'd  have  to  do  would  be  to  use  what 
he  had  overheard  to  his  own  best  ad- 
vantage. 

"He's  gone!"  giggled  Sally. 

"Let's  find  Bob  and  Lou,"  laughed 
Marty. 

And  away  they  went  to  set  the  ball 
of  their  plotting  a-rolling. 

"TWERYBODY  was  present  at  the 
*-'  trial.  And —  you  know  how  rumor 
travels  in  the  mountains  .  .  .  everybody 
seemed  to  be  hugging  a  huge  joke  to 
him — or  herself.  That  is  everybody  ex- 
cept Ebenezer  Duffle,  the  white  goatee'd 
irrascible  justice  of  the  peace,  who  was 
blacksmithing  in  the  village  forge  when 
he  wasn't  judging.  Sally  Weatherby 
was  sitting  beside  Marty  Benfield  in  the 
farthest  corner  of  the  room,  which  ex- 
plains the  many  worshipful  glances 
which  were  directed  that  way.  The 
rural  press  mentioned  the  next  day  that 
Sally  was  a  vision  in  light  rose  and 
Marty  in  sky-blue;  it  also  mentioned 
that  the  ladies  seemed  unusually  bright 
that  day. 

The  judge  pounded  with  his  gavel  on 
his  bar  of  justice  which  at  one  time,  be- 
fore our  virtuous  lawmakers  enriched 
the  coffers  of  steamship  companies  and 
France  with  the  dollars  of  the  thirsty, 
and  before  the  bootlegger  went  business- 
like from  house  to  house  to  peddle  their 
questionable  wares,  had  been  a  saloon 
bar.  The  sheriff  brought  forth  his  cul- 


prit, Eros  Smudge.  The  clerk  called 
his:  "Hear  ye!  Hear!"  The  trial  of 
the  State  versus  Eros  Smudge,  forest 
ranger,  for  shooting  deer  out  of  season, 
began. 

The  judge  looked  sourly  from  the 
whispering  congregation  to  the  fat, 
huffy  prisoner.  He  snorted  a  disgusted 
snort,  screwed  up  his  face  in  what  he 
considered  his  most  imposing  expression. 
The  clerk  droned  the  State's  grievance. 
The  congregation  craned  expectant  necks 
forward. 

"Guilty  or  not  guilty?"  asked  Ebe- 
nezer over  his  glasses. 

"Not  guilty,"  piped  the  ranger  irately 
in  his  squeaky  voice.  "I  .  .  ." 

"Shut  up!  Next  time  address  me  as 
'Yer  Honor!'  Who  brought  this  critter 
in?" 

"We  did,  yer  Honor!"  Two  moun- 
taineers answered  feebly. 

"Come  forward!  What's  yer  names? 
An'  how  come  ye  picked  on  him?" 

"Lou." 

"Bob." 

"Lou  and  Bob,  what?" 
"Benfield,  yer  Honor."    Both  spoke  at 
once. 

The  two  were  alike  as  two  peas.  Their 
faces  were  as  devoid  of  intelligence  as 
our  merchant  marine  is  of  business  trans- 
actions. Wide,  innocent  blue  eyes  and 
bashful  grins  made  them  a  picture  of 
guilelessness.  The  outrageous  similarity 
of  their  raiment,  old  Stetsons,  with  air 
holes  and  half  the  rims  missing,  which 
they  dangled  in  their  hands,  shirts 
frayed  and  held  around  the  neck  by 
enormous  red  bandanas,  and  patched 
overalls  stuffed  into  ungainly  boots,  em- 
phasized their  seeming  low  grade  of 
intelligence. 

The  audience  expressed  its  apprecia- 
tion of  the  scene  by  a  ripple  of  subdued 
laughter,  they  knew  only  too  well  how 
appearances  deceived  in  this  instance. 
Even  the  judge  looked  the  brothers  over 
suspiciously  as  they  wrangled :  "You  tell 
it!"  "No!  You  tell  it!" 

"Lou  Benfield  takes  the  stand!"  he 
droned.  "Swear  him  in !"  and,  after  the 
oath  had  been  administered,  "Now  tell 
us  about  it." 

"It  was  this  yere  way,  yer  Honor: 
Lou  stammered,  fingering  his  old  Stet- 
son embarrassedly.  "Marty  .  .  .  that's 
Sis  .  .  ."  he  ventured  a  shy  glance  to- 
ward the  far  corner  from  which  came 
suppressed  titters,"  says,  says  she:  'You 
two  bums  get  out  and  earn  some  money 
or  I'll  lam  ye  o'er  the  haid  with  a  flat 
iron.'  Knowin'  Marty,  we  went." 

The  audience  chuckled.  The  judge 
banged  the  gavel. 

(Continued  on  Page  27) 
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MYRIAD  tongues  cry  adown  the 
world  that  all,  all  is  lost!  That 
the  youth  of  the  Now  are  a  pestiferous 
and  pesticating  lot,  whose  sins  abound, 
and  with  no  Noah  to  save  them  from 
drowning  in  a  flood  of  synthetic  Gin 
with  cards,  saxaphones  and  other  flotsam 
floating  on  the  waves. 

Hoarsely  shouts  the  Ethic;  deeply 
groans  the  fearful-looking-forwarder. 
Who  shall  save  our  youth?  Man  the 
lifeboats  of  Law;  shot  to  the  muzzle, 
the  guns  of  legal  procedure.  Brother, 
sister,  help  us  to  pry  the  giggling  victims 
from  the  dripping  jaws  of  the  demon 
Jazz,  the  demon  Sex,  the  demon  of 
Modernity  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
demons,  big  and  little. 

IS  IT  so  bad?  Or  do  we  merely  need 
a  sedative?  If  we  face  a  problem  at 
all,  it  isn't  new.  Every  generation  has 
raised  the  same  cry  as  far  back  as  there 
is  any  record.  Here  is  an  old-timer: 

"Our  earth  is  degenerate  in  these 
latter  days  .  .  .  bribery  and  corruption 
are  common;  children  no  longer  obey 
their  parents;  every  man  wants  to  write 
a  book,  and  the  end  of  the  world  is 
evidently  approaching." 

That  sounds  very  familiar  —  and 
modern — but  it  was  scratched  on  an 
Assyrian  clay  tablet  by  some  reformer 
4,728  years  ago! 

But  what  did  the  Assyrians  do  ?  They 
passed  laws,  wrote  and  spoke  to  try 
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and  stop  youth  from  having  a  little  fun. 
But  Nature  went  right  on  mixing  the 
strange  wine  of  life. 

IN  OUR  day,  we  see  by  looking  back- 
ward a  few  years,  the  youth  forced 
to  help  earn  a  living  from  a  very  early 
age.  They  were  hardy,  had  few  pleas- 
ures but  took  full  advantage  of  what 
they  had.  But  staunch  as  they  were, 
and  simple  as  were  their  lives,  mortality 
among  them  was  high. 

Then  came  the  generation  which  en- 
joyed the  increment  piled  up  for  them. 
Physical,  moral  and  mental  let-down 
followed.  Idleness  led  to  a  lot  of  woe. 
Pictures  were  "turned  to  the  wall"  and 
sons  were  kicked  out!  But  the  length 
of  life  increased.  There  was  more  fun. 

In  the  Now,  football,  tennis,  open- 
air  gymnastics,  basket  ball,  vocational 
training,  health  inspection  and  an  im- 
proved curriculum  are  building  a  gen- 
eration of  cleancut  youth  which  shame 
the  ages. 

True,  modern  youth  is  depositing  a 
lot  of  ikons  in  the  garbage  cans  of  this 
broad  land,  amid  screams  of  protest 
from  the  elders;  but  this  chucking  away 
of  wornout  superstitions  is  a  rite  of 
sanity  too  long  delayed. 

Youth  is  asking  why  the  rattling  of 
pebbles  in  a  gourd  will  scare  away 
witches  and  evil  spirits?  They  want 


to  know  what,  who,  when,  how  and 
where?  Sob  stuff  about  the  mothers  of 
yesteryear,  throbbing  from  pulpit  and 
rostrum,  is  an  affront  to  the  intelligent 
young  mothers  of  today. 

Grandmother's  skirts  dragged  the 
ground,  mother  slashed  a  yard  or  so 
off  hers,  while  daughter  snipped  a  few 
more  inches  off  to  give  herself  freedom 
of  movement.  The  grandparents  insist 
that  that  is  sin — red  sin!  While  the 
Horse,  with  God's  approval,  goes  about 
naked. 

Youth  chooses  joy  rather  than  tears. 
David  danced  before  the  Lord,  and 
Pavlowa  before  kings.  And  still  voices 
cry  even  over  the  radio,  that  modern 
youth  is  licentious,  pleasure  mad,  rotten 
to  the  core.  It  is  not  true!  It  is 
slanderous. 

And  Youth,  as  ever,  is  disregarding 
the  cries  which  smirch,  but  do  not  help 
when  help  is  needed.  And  ever  the 
Fates  weave  on.  Spin,  Clotho !  Weave, 
Lachesis!  and  when  the  hour  comes  in 
which  all  joy  and  sorrow  must  cease, 
when  the  red  thread  of  life,  the  golden 
thread  of  pleasure  and  the  black  thread 
of  oblivion  are  cut  by  sorrowing 
Atropos,  may  the  fabric  of  life  be 
clean ! 

The  day  is  fair 
With  laughter  on  the  hills: 
Laugh,  golden  youth 
Ere  Nature  stills. 


Kate  Douglas  Wiggin 


UPON  the  wall  in  the  old  Silver 
street  school  house,  San  Francisco, 
there  hung  an  old  print  of  an  ill-fed, 
ragged,  diminutive  child.  Someone  with 
colored  crayons,  had  tinted  the  cheeks  to 
a  beautiful  life  glow;  the  little  torn 
coat  a  rich  brown;  the  trousers  a  satiny 
blue,  and  the  soleless  shoes  a  glossy 
black.  Beneath,  you  saw  the  rags ;  the 
sunken  cheeks  could  not  be  filled  with 
paint,  nor  the  holes  in  his  clothes 
patched  with  coloring. 

For  this  child  of  the  back  alley,  Kate 
Douglas  Wiggin  founded  the  Kinder- 
garten of  San  Francisco.  In  the  same 
room  where  hung  the  print,  I  learned 
my  a,  b,  c's  of  life  and  the  loving  smile 
which  Miss  Kate  bestowed  upon  me 
each  morning  has  been  a  sweet  remem- 
brance through  my  life. 


An  Appreciation 
By  Nettie  A.  More 

When  she  gathered  these  children  of 
the  streets  about  her,  she  closed  the 
door  on  the  back  alley  environment,  to 
teach  them  harmony,  for  in  harmony 
there  can  be  no  discord. 
Miss  Kate  taught  them. 

Luther  Burbank  gave  us  a  human 
theory:  "There  is  nothing  in  life — in 
all  life — so  plastic  and  so  responsive  to 
its  environments,  good  or  bad,  as  a 
little  child;  a  child  absorbs  environ- 
ment." 

Miss  Kate  considered  the  clay.  She 
would  have  liked  to  have  kept  them 
always,  nights  as  well  as  days,  to  give 
them  their  supper,  bathe  their  bodies, 
hear  their  prayers,  cuddle  them  in  a 
trundlebed  and  tell  them  of  fairy  folk 
until  the  sandman  came.  But  she  could 
hear  the  mother's  voice  saying:  "Did 


you  see  my  Mamie?  She's  late  from 
school  this  half  hour;  she  needs  to  tend 
little  Johnnie  while  I  git  me  ol'  man's 
supper!" 

Mamie  comes,  takes  Johnnie  upon 
her  hip  to  the  back  alley  where  other 
Mamies  are  tending  other  Johnnies. 
They  put  the  babies  upon  the  curb, 
while  around  them  they  sing,  their 
voices  drifting  up  the  shaft  of  light 
between  the  dirty  houses  —  the  songs 

The  songs  she  taught  them  were  ex- 
pressions in  music;  the  harmony  of 
life;  the  occupation  of  the  mind  and 
body  to  harmonious  duties;  love  of  life, 
nature,  man  and  God. 

How  well  I  remember  her  beautiful 
hands;  the  well-shaped  palms,  tapering 
fingers  with  rich  blue-veined  flesh  and 
delicate  nails.  I  looked  on  my  own 
chubby  hands  in  comparison.  All  of 
(Continued  on  Page  28) 
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The  Things  of  Substance  In  Wishing  Land 


OUT  on  the  western  edge  of  the 
Valley  of  Delight,  and  fronting 
on  the  main  entrance  in  the  M. 
H.  de  Young  Memorial  Museum  in 
Golden  Gate  Park  is  the  Pool  of  En- 
chantment fashioned  by  Earl  Cummings 
to  depict  "Harmony  Overcoming  Dis- 
cord." The  Park  itself  is  the  Wishing 
Land  of  all  the  burden  bearers  who  fre- 
quest  its  beauty  spots,  and  the  multi- 
tudes who  hear  only  the  songs  of  birds 
and  man-made  melodies  in  their  hours 
of  leisure. 

It  is  a  quaint  conceit  which  utilizes 
the  piping  of  an  American  Pan — an  In- 
dian boy — who  sits  and  plays  for  a  pair 
of  California  Mountain  Lions  occupy- 
ing the  center  of  the  Pool  of  Enchant- 
ment as  a  decorative  motif  for  the  foun- 
tain. These  tiger  cats  represent  Dis- 
cord but  they  are  so  enchanted  by  the 
harmonious  strains  improvised  on  the 
reed  flute  in  the  hands  of  the  native 
musician  that  one  has  laid  down  in  abso- 
lute contentment  while  its  mate  expresses 
complete  relaxation  and  enjoyment  in 
the  entire  pose  of  body,  face  and  sensi- 
tive ear  tips.  On  the  smooth  surface 
of  the  pool,  water  lillies  float,  and  tiny 
gold  fish  dart  here  and  there  among  the 
rock  piles  or  dispute  a  place  in  the  sun 
with  the  small  turtles  or  other  water 
denizens. 

On  gala  days  the  fountain  sends  up  a 
fine  spray  which  catches  and  imprisons 
rainbow  colorings  in  its  crystal  drop- 
pings. The  wide  concrete  coping  en- 
cases the  pool  in  an  octagon  shaped  ledge 
and  here  the  little  men  and  women  cir- 
cumnavigate the  edges  in  what  to  them 
is  a  perilous  adventure.  It  matters  not 
that  the  bottom  of  the  pool  is  clearly 
revealed.  Imagination  —  that  glorious 
spiritual  heritage  of  humanity  —  makes 
the  illusion  perfect,  and  they  experience 
all  of  the  shuddering  thrills  of  real 
danger. 

Down  under  the  canopy  of  green 
leaves  in  summer  or  spectral  branches  in 
winter  the  older  children — gray-haired 
and  otherwise — invite  their  souls,  and 
indulge  in  day  dreams  while  the  occu- 
pants of  the  classic  Greek  bandstand 
discourse  music  which  is  the  universal 
language  of  mankind. 

Here  in  the  Valley  of  Delight  each 
burden  slips  from  weary  shoulders,  and 
is  somehow  lost  in  the  mystic  atmosphere 
of  Golden  Gate  Park.  In  a  hallowed 
circle  surrounding  this  ideal  resting  place 
are  the  graven  effigies  of  the  great  mel- 
ody kings  of  all  the  world.  Some  have 
uttered  only  the  spoken  word ;  others 
have  played  upon  a  harp  of  a  thousand 


By  Frona  Eunice  Wait  Colburn 

Author  of  "The  Kelp  Girl,"  Etc. 

strings;  all  have  brought  their  contribu- 
tions to  peace  and  harmony.  Each  na- 
tionality making  up  our  polyglot  citi- 
zenry takes  pride  in  having  the  great 
souls  of  its  own  country  included  in  this 
goodly  company.  Here  mass  effort  has 
resulted  in  loving  tribute  to  the  invisible 
influence  hovering  about  the  place. 

Enlightenment  finds  many  forms  of 
expression  inside  the  spacious  walls  of 
the  Museum  proper.  Here  again  the 
visitor  finds  mental  stimulus  and  delight 
in  the  variety  of  objects  greeting  his 
vision.  Treasures  from  the  far  corners 
of  the  earth,  ancient  day  glories  and 
achievements  elbow  the  latest  finds  in 
all  the  avenues  of  endeavor.  The  law 
of  change  governs  this  House  of  Wis- 
dom, and  there  is  a  never  ending  accre- 


tion to  this  vast  accumulation  of  world 
attainments. 

Great  improvements  in  the  structure 
itself  are  in  the  way  of  fulfillment.  The 
old  is  making  room  for  the  new,  more 
commodious  and  better  finished  build- 
ing. The  final  unit  will  be  ready  for 
occupancy  early  next  spring,  and  then 
beautiful  landscape  gardening  will  hide 
the  ugly  scar  made  in  removing  the 
abandoned  wing.  This  spot  deserves  to 
be  "perpetually  enshrined  in  flowers,  be- 
cause it  was  here  that  the  Museum  idea 
was  first  visualized.  It  also  commem- 
orates the  event — the  Mid-Winter  Ex- 
position— which  reclaimed  the  neglected 
sand  dune  and  made  the  present  Valley 
of  Delight  with  its  Pool  of  Enchant- 
ment a  living  possibility. 

In  Wishing  Land,  too,  is  the  Place  of 
Givers.  Here  the  generous  of  heart 
(Continued  on  Page  25) 


The  Pool  of  Enchantment  in  front  of  the  main  entrance  to  the  M.  H.  De  Young 
Memorial  Museum,  Golden  Gate  Park 
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of  labor  is  insufficient,  and  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1928  some  8,500  men  from  the 
British  Isles  entered  the  harvest  fields  of 
Canada. 

From  the  thresher  the  grain  is  hur- 
ried by  wagon  or  truck  to  the  local  ele- 
vator. These  elevators  are  a  prominent 
feature  in  the  prairie  landscape.  At  the 
elevators  the  grain  is  loaded  into  cars. 
When  the  cars  reach  Winnipeg  all  grain 
is  inspected  and  graded  by  government 
employees.  The  cars  are  then  resealed, 
and  a  record  of  the  grade  is  mailed  to 
Fort  William,  arriving  there  in  advance 
of  the  wheat  to  which  the  record  per- 
tains. 

At  Fort  William,  Port  Arthur,  Mont- 
real, Quebec  and  other  eastern  points 
there  are  immense  terminal  elevators. 
On  the  Pacific  Coast  there  are  terminal 
elevators  at  Vancouver  and  New  West- 
minster. The  total  storage  capacity  of 
the  warehouses  and  elevators  in  the  Bfc- 
minion  is  about  300,000,000  bushels.  | 

After  reaching  Georgian  Bay  the  ex- 
porting lines  diverge.     A  large  part  of 
the   crop   goes   to   Montreal   which,   al- 
though practically  1,000  miles  from  the 
sea,  is  the  leading  grain  exporting  city 
on  the  continent.  A  much  smaller  quan- 
tity is  shipped  directly  to  Quebec.  Some 
is  sent  to  New  York,  some  to  Portland 
Me.,  and  because  the  harbor  at  St.  John 
JNew  Brunswick  is  never  closed  bv  ice 
millions  of  bushels  annually  reach   Eu- 
rope by  this  route. 

The  amount  of  wheat  being  shipped 
westward  from  the  prairies  is  steadilv 
increasing.  Especially  is  this  true  as 
applied  to  the  grain  grown  in  Alberta. 
1  he  people  in  the  Orient  are  using  more 
and  more  wheat,  and  therefore  the  Ca- 
nadian exports  of  wheat  are  increasing. 
In  1919-1920  shipments  of  wheat  from 
Vancouver  to  Europe  by  way  of  the 
Panama  Canal  began,  and  the  amount 
so  routed  is  steadily  growing.  Ship- 
ments from  Vancouver  take  place  all  of 
the  year  around,  as  there  is  no  ice  to 
close  the  port. 

Canada  figures  largely  in  the  world's 
supply  of  bread  because  she  exports  a 
large  part  of  her  total  crop — about  75 
per  cent.  For  the  five-year  period  end- 
ing with  1926,  the  United  States  ex- 
ported about  22  per  cent  of  her  crop, 
Argentina  exports  about  18  per  cent, 
and  Australia  about  10  per  cent  of  their 
respective  crops. 

The  farmers  of  Canada  have  organ- 
ized wheat  pools  which  are  a  great  help 
in  marketing  the  crops.  These  pools 
now  handle  more  than  50  per  cent  of 
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the  wheat  grown  on  the  prairies.  They 
both  own  and  lease  elevators  and  they 
have  a  central  selling  agency.  The  pools 
have  five-year  contracts  with  growers, 
who  are  paid  for  their  crops  in  install- 
ments, and  on  the  basis  of  the  grade. 
^  About  one-half  of  the  flour  milled  in 
Canada  is  kept  for  home  consumption, 
and  the  remainder,  amounting  to  mil- 
lions of  barrels  each  year,  is  exported. 
In  flour  milling,  the  province  of  On- 
tario leads  and  Quebec  is  second.  Small- 
er quantities  are  milled  at  Winnipeg, 
Calgary  and  Vancouver.  The  largest 
flour  mill  in  the  British  Empire  is  op- 
erated^ by  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  Mill- 
ing Company  at  Keewatin,  Ontario. 
This  mill  has  a  capacity  of  14,000  bar- 
rels daily.  The  chief  buyers  of  Cana- 
dian flour  are  the  United  Kingdom, 
Germany  and  China. 

The  growing  of  wheat  has  been  the 
most  potent  factor  in  the  development 
of  the  Prairie  Provinces,  and  it  has  had 
and  will  have  a  large  influence  upon  the 
prosperity  of  the  Dominion  as  a  whole. 
The  opening  of  the  prairies  to  settle- 
ment brought  about  a  shifting  of  the 
population  of  the  home  land,  and  it  at- 
tracted and  will  continue  to  attract  peo- 
ple from  other  countries.  It  created  a 
constantly  increasing  demand  for  agri- 
cultural machinery.  It  developed  a  mar- 
ket for  the  fish,  fruit  and  lumber  of 
British  Columbia,  and  the  coal  of  Al- 
berta. It  led  to  additional  road  build- 
ing. It  increased  the  exports  and  fur- 
nished money  for  imports. 

With  increase  in  latitude  there  is  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  growing  days 
in  a  year.  In  this  respect  Canada  is  at 
a  disadvantage  compared  with  more 
southerly  lands.  As  already  pointed  out, 
her  long  summer  days  compensate,  in  a 
measure,  for  this.  But  agriculture  is 
today  largely  a  matter  of  brains  rather 
than  of  brawn.  Science  came  to  the  aid 
of  man  and  a  variety  of  wheat  known 
as  "Marquis"  was  originated  in  1903  by 
the  Central  Canadian  Experimental 
Farm  near  Ottawa.  This  wheat  ripens 
about  a  week  earlier  than  the  older  va- 
riety known  as  "Red  Fife."  More  re- 
cently a  variety  called  "Garnet"  was 
produced.  The  value  of  these  early  va- 
rieties of  wheat  is  very  great.  They 
have  enlarged  the  wheat  growing  area 
of  Canada  and  studies  along  this  line 
are  yet  in  progress. 

Wheat,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  the 
only  important  crop  in  Canada.  Oats, 
barley,  hay,  potatoes,  flax,  hops  and 
sugar  beets  are  field  crops  that  are  in- 


creasing in  value.  British  Columbia, 
the  Niagara  Peninsula  and  Nova  Scotia 
are  famous  for  their  fruits.  The  "Mel- 
ba,"  a  new  variety  of  apple  originated 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  has 
been  awarded  medals  in  both  Europe 
and  the  United  States.  The  value  of 
the  apple  exceeds  that  of  all  other  fruits 
combined.  The  chief  apple  areas  are 
the  Annapolis  Valley  in  Nova  Scotia, 
the  Niagara  Peninsula  in  Ontario,  and 
the  Okanagan  Valley  in  British  Co- 
lumbia. 

The  following  table  shows  the  extent 
to  which  Canada  exports  foods  classed 
as  agricultural  products: 

CANADIAN  EXPORTS 

1900  1926 

Wheat  $11,995,000  $364,201,000 

Wheat  flour..     3,105,000       69,688,000 

Meats   13,616,000       37,112,00 

Cheese    19,859,000       33,719,000 

Oats   2,143,000       24,238,000 

Barley  1,010,000       23,182,000 

Sugar,  refined  2,000       19,981,000 

Cattle   9,081,000       18,081,000 

Flax    seed 342       12,883,000 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  sugar  ex- 
ported is  not  produced  in  the  Dominion, 
but  is  imported  as  raw  sugar,  and  is 
then  refined  and  exported. 

Much  is  being  done  by  the  Canadian 
Government  for  the  development  of  ag- 
riculture. The  first  Experimental  Farm 
was  established  in  1886.  There  are  now 
more  than  twenty  such  farms  and  sta- 
tions, with  an  aggregate  acreage  of 
about  13,000  acres.  The  first  Agricul- 
tural College  was  opened  at  Guelph, 
Ontario,  in  1874.  More  than  25,000 
young  men  and  women  have  taken 
courses  in  this  institution.  The  Mac- 
donald  Agricultural  College  in  Quebec 
permits  its  students  to  take  courses  dur- 
ing the  winter,  and  work  on  farms  for 
wages  during  the  summer.  Today  each 
province  has  its  agricultural  college. 
Through  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, traveling  libraries  are  sent  to  cities 
and  villages  in  all  parts  of  the  Do- 
minion to  be  distributed  to  the  farmers 
in  the  surrounding  territory.  Thus  the 
latest  scientific  discoveries  are  available 
to  the  tillers  of  the  soil. 

Another  way  in  which  the  Federal 
Government  seeks  to  aid  agricultural- 
ists is  through  the  Canada  Farm  Loan 
Act.  This  provides  for  loaning  money 
to  farmers  for  a  period  of  thirty  years, 
to  be  returned  in  annual  or  semi-annual 
payments,  with  interest  at  the  maximum 
rate  of  8  per  cent  per  annum. 

About  one-half  of  the  immigrants  en- 
tering Canada  state  that  they  belong  to 
the  farming  class.  In  order  to  help  in- 
sure success  to  these  people,  the  British 
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MACKENZIE  AND  HIS  VOYAGEURS— 
Arthur  Woolacott.  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons, 
Ltd.,  Toronto  and  London. 

WHEN  an  author  writes  of  a  country 
through  which  he  has  himself  adven- 
tured, even  though  it  be  to  tell  the  story  of 
an  earlier  traveler,  there  is  a  touch  of 
reality  about  it.  This  makes  this  account  of 
"Mackenzie  and  His  Voyageurs"  a  book  of 
reality.  The  author  has  covered  the  ground 
of  the  adventure  himself,  and  while  so 
much  later  in  history  than  the  hero,  still 
the  north  country  travel  today  is  not  so 
much  different  than  it  was  in  the  days  of 
the  Northwest  company,  if  the  traveler 
avoids  the  beaten  roads.  Step  by  step  with 
portage  and  paddle  the  author  takes  his 
hero  across  the  divide  to  the  Pacific. 

There  has  always  been  something  fas- 
cinating about  contemplating  the  narrow 
margin  of  time  which  prevented  Captain 
Macouba,  as  the  Indians  called  Captain 
Vancouver,  from  meeting  Mackenzie.  One 
of  those  little  disappointments  that  make 
the  story  real  like  an  every-day  happening. 

In  this  account  is  made  clear  the  new 
spirit  of  expansion  which  the  Northwest 
company  introduced  to  the  fur  trade,  and 
which  in  time  rejuvenated  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  and  absorbed  it.  Here  and  there 
are  little  touches  of  humor  unexpected  in  a 
book  of  sombre  deeds,  and  none  the  less  wel- 
come. Altogether  a  book  of  much  interest 
taking  the  reader  "four  thousand  miles 
along  Canada's  frontiers  of  Adventure." 
MRS.  W.  GARLAND  FOSTER. 


SAMADHI— By    Will    Lexington    Comfort. 
Houghton,   Miflin    Company.    310   pages. 

ROUTLEDGE  RIDES  ALONE"  had 
made  many  readers  say,  "I  don't  want 
to  miss  one  of  Will  Levington  Comfort's 
books,"  before  the  writer  visited  the  Bay 
region.  Through  the  hospitality  of  Miss 
Cora  Williams  of  Berkeley  many  readers 
met  the  man  who  had  made  China  or  Porto 
Rico  or  the  Philippines  real  to  them.  Gath- 
ering material  as  a  war  correspondent,  Mr. 
Comfort  has  used  it  as  a  novelist,  a  novelist 
who  sees  far  more  than  the  surface. 

"Fate  Knocks  at  the  Door,"  "Down  Among 
men,"  "Midstream,"  "Red  Fleece,"  and  Lot 
&  Company"  all  appeared  before  1916.  He 
has  written  several  since,  including  "Sons  of 
Power"  and  "This  Man's  World,"  "Some- 
where South  in  Sonora,"  which  is  still  new, 
preceded  the  story  of  the  mahouts  of  India, 
his  latest  book,  "Samadhi." 

To  those  who  are  tired  of  the  over- 
sophisticated  story,  "Samadhi,"  with  its  wide 
high  space,  its  subtle  suggestion,  and  new 
and  welcome  effects  may  open  a  different 
world. 

"The  name  Samadhi  was  on  no  map  that 
he  had  been  able  to  find,"  but  Tod  Sessions, 
the  hero,  finds  it,  Calista  Burbank  finds  it, 
and  the  reader,  too,  finds  it. 

To  those  who  love  animals,  really  care  for 


them  and  interpret  their  wordless  manifes- 
tations, "Samadhi"  will  be  a  book  to  be  read 
over  and  over.  To  those  who  desire  some- 
thing more  than  mere  physical  courage  in 
characters,  Tod  Sessions  and  Calista  will 
appeal  as  splendid  specimens  of  the  race. 
Calista — to  quote  a  writer  in  the  Boston 
Transcript — "is  radiant  with  heaven,  yet 
always  human  and  exceptionally  free." 

"  'It  is  only  when  a  man  sets  a  woman 
free,'  Comfort  says,  'that  she  comes  to  him 
gladly  with  effulgence  in  her  eyes.  Her 
value  is  that  she  is  unlike  man.  However, 
they  pull  together  only  as  they  lose  the  pain 
of  their  own  wants  and  aim  as  one  to  a 
single  goal  beyond.'  " 

Readers  who  prefer  action  will  follow  the 
tiger  and  elephant  episodes  ecstatically.  Put 
Samahdi  on  your  bookshelf. 

LAURA  BELL  EVERETT. 


ing  a  definite  and  pleasing  pattern  to  the 
whole.  Buddah,  Confucius,  Lao  Tsu,  Men- 
cius,  Pantanjali,  all  these  great  minds,  she 
has  through  her  sympathetic  understanding 
and  deep  knowledge  brought  to  life  as 
human  individuals;  they  no  longer  remain 
mere  names  typifying  abstract  philosophies. 
NATALIE  P.  DOBBINS. 


A  SURVEY  OF  THE  STORY  OF  ORI- 
ENTAL PHILOSOPHY  — By  L.  Adams 
Beck  (E.  Harrington).  Cosmopolitan  Book 
Company.  Price  $5.00. 

HERE  is  a  book  which  has  the  peculiar 
distinction  of  having  no  rival  in  the  field 
it  has  chosen  to  cover.  In  "The  Story  of 
Oriental  Philosophy,"  L.  Adams  Beck  (or 
E.  Harrington,  as  she  is  known  by  some  of 
her  readers)  has  undertaken  the  tremendous 
task  of  clarifying  for  the  Western  mind  the 
intricacies  of  the  ancient  wisdom  of  the 
East.  She  has  also  brought  to  her  Western 
readers  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the 
human  side  of  those  great  philosophers  and 
religious  teachers  of  the  Orient  whom  we 
in  the  Occident  so  often  have  known  only 
as  fanciful  and  euphonious  names,  often 
hardly  associated  with  more  than  mere 
wooden  idols. 

After  the  tremendous  popularity  of  Will 
Durant's  "Story  of  Philosophy,"  it  is  not 
surprising  that  a  book  covering  the  Oriental 
side  of  philosophy,  which  was  wholly  un- 
touched in  Durant's  essay,  should  be  forth- 
coming. The  surprising  thing  is  that  such 
a  popular  survey  of  Oriental  Philosophy  had 
not  been  presented  before.  But  through 
science  and  increased  communication  of  va- 
rious kinds  the  world  is  becoming  smaller. 
Peoples,  who,  in  their  own  self-satisfaction 
and  complacency  are  content  to  ignore 
their  neighbors. 

Before  attempting  to  analyze  and  describe 
the  lives  and  teachings  of  these  outstanding 
philosophers  of  the  East,  Mrs.  Beck  has 
carefully,  and  clearly,  outlined  the  historic 
foundations  which  are  so  necessary  for 
proper  understanding.  Starting,  then,  with 
India  as  the  source  of  deepest  philosophic 
inspiration,  she  outlines  the  ancient  Vedas, 
from  which,  among  others  the  Vedanta  phil- 
osophy has  sprung,  the  Bhagavad  Gita,  the 
Song  Celestial  and  that  dim  lore  of  Tibet. 

Throughout  the  book  there  is  a  constant 
logical  flow  of  thought  which  holds  the 
reader's  attention  and  interest  as  the  story 
unwinds  in  its  smooth,  natural  sequence,  giv- 


THIS  SIDE  IDOLATRY— By  C.  E.  Bech- 
hofer  Roberts.  Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 
Price  $2.50. 

ONE  is  somewhat  at  a  loss  nowadays  to 
place  any  limitation  on  the  scope  of  the 
new  biographical  technique.  Owing  its 
origin  to  Freud's  psychology,  and  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  witty  pen  of  Lytton  Strachey, 
this  new  method  of  dealing  with  the  lives 
of  the  long  departed  has  come  into  an 
enormous  vogue.  It  would  be  interesting, 
indeed,  to  compile  a  list  of  the  characters, 
famous,  infamous  and  indifferent,  that  have 
been  exhumed  and  made  the  subjects  of 
modern  biographies.  They  would  range 
from  Jesus  Christ  to  Lotta  Crabtree;  from 
Jesse  James  to  Charles  Dickens. 

"This  Side  Idolatry,"  by  C.  E.  Bechhofer 
Roberts,  is  a  self-styled  "novel  based  on  the 
life  of  Charles  Dickens."  Just  precisely 
what  is  meant  by  such  a  title  is  a  matter  of 
some  doubt.  Probably  Mr.  Bechhofer  Rob- 
erts wanted  to  imply  that  his  treatment  of 
Dickens'  life  was  a  bit  fictional  in  manner 
or  perhaps  that  it  was  simply  by  way  of 
apology  for  the  general  character  of  the 
book. 

Charles  Dickens  has  existed  in  the  popu- 
lar imagination  for  many  years  as  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  Christmas  Spirit,  his  famous 
"Christmas  Carol"  being  perhaps  the  most 
popular  Christmas  story  ever  written.  It 
was  but  natural,  therefore,  that  the  author 
of  "Dombey  &  Son"  and  "Bleak  House,"  and 
the  countless  other  novels  in  which  virtue 
is  given  a  pre-eminent  place  in  the  ultimate 
balance  of  ideas,  has  himself  come  to  be 
viewed  as  a  paragon  of  righteousness. 
Mr.  Bechhofer  Roberts,  to  use  a  very  com- 
mon phrase,  sets  out  to  "debunk"  Dickens 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  does  a  very 
thorough  job.  Naturally  the  reviews,  both 
in  this  country  and  in  England,  have  been 
no  end  irate  over  his  effrontery  and  a  heat- 
ed debate  has  been  going  on  for  quite  some 
months  about  the  entire  matter. 

According  to  Mr.  Roberts'  version,  Dick- 
ens was  an  amazing  hypocrite.  He  posed 
as  a  philanthropist,  a  friend  of  the  poor, 
and  yet  was  utterly  ruthless  with  his  asso- 
ciates ;  would  break  a  contract  with  any 
publisher  if  he  saw  a  chance  to  make  more 
money;  was  niggardly  about  his  home  life, 
and  treated  his  aged  parents  with  the  very 
condescending  smirkness  he  had  so  often 
satirized  in  his  own  novels.  He  caricatured 
his  friends  in  practically  all  his  novels; 
made  his  father  into  Micawber;  converted 
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Count  Ten 

By  Trebor  Selig 


AMONG  the  many  anecdotes  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  is  one  which 
purports  to  quote  his  instructions 
to  a  client,  a  nervous  and  excitable  old 
man,  who  was  about  to  testify  in  a  case 
at  court.  The  opposing  counsel  was 
noted  for  his  ability  to  lead  a  witness 
into  entangling  and  contradictory  and 
misleading  admissions.  The  witness  was 
well  aware  of  this  and  was  also  aware 
that  his  testimony  was  crucial  to  the  suc- 
cess of  Mr.  Lincoln's  case.  He  was 
greatly  worried,  fearing  he  would  be 
rushed  or  hoodwinked  into  unintended 
and  damaging  statements  by  the  adroit 
questioner  he  knew  he  must  face.  He 
well  realized  that  what  he  intended  to 
say  could  be  tactfully  twisted  into  an 
apparent  declaration  of  wholly  opposite 
meaning. 

"I  cannot  instruct  you  what  to  say, 
but  I  can  tell  you  what  to  do,"  said  Mr. 
Lincoln.  "You  know  the  facts  and  you 
are  to  tell  them  as  they  are.  Your  judg- 
ment is  good  as  to  how  to  tell  your 
story.  And  to  make  sure  you  always 
give  your  judgment  a  chance  to  frame 
the  answers,  you  just  keep  this  in  mind 
all  the  time ;  every  time  that  lawyer  asks 
you  a  question,  you  shut  your  eyes  and 
count  ten  before  you  answer."  And  the 
story  relates  that  the  excitable  witness, 
even  in  the  hands  of  that  lawyer  famed 
for  his  ability  to  rattle  witnesses,  came 
through  the  ordeal  with  a  perfect  score. 


He  was  able  to  maintain  his  poise  by 
counting  ten. 

It  was  excellent  advice  that  shrewd 
lawyer  gave  his  client,  and  it  is  just  as 
good  today  as  it  was  seventy  years  ago. 
It  is  especially  good  advice  to  the  in- 
vestor of  today,  urged  as  he  is  at  every 
turn  to  invest  his  money  in  this  or  that 
proposition.  Sometimes  he  is  approached 
by  a  salesman  who  explains  in  detail  and 
intelligently  all  the  facts  involved,  leav- 
ing the  decision  wholly  up  to  the  in- 
vestor. But  all  too  often  the  salesman 
sketches  briefly  the  prospects  for  quick 
and  alluring  profits,  says  little  or  noth- 
ing about  fundamental  facts,  and  at- 
tempts "high  pressure"  tactics  in  an 
effort  to  "get  the  name  on  the  dotted 
line."  That  is  the  time  when  one  should 
"count  ten." 

As  a  general  and  very  dependable 
rule,  one  may  take  for  granted  the  prop- 
osition that  the  "high  pressure"  sales- 
man is  handling  something  of  doubtful 
worth.  Investments  of  sound  merit  are 
not  sold  by  such  methods.  Houses  of 
integrity  and  standing,  houses  which 
offer  only  such  securities  as  they  believe 
to  be  safe  investment,  do  not  employ 
that  type  of  representative.  The  invest- 
ment concern  whose  offerings  may  al- 
ways be  considered  sound,  depend  for 
their  success  on  the  confidence  and  the 
continued  patronage  of  their  clients. 
The  "strong  arm"  salesman  cannot 
maintain  the  confidence  of  his  customers 


and  seldom  attempts  to  hold  a  clientele. 
"Sell  'em  and  leave  'em"  is  his  only 
motto.  He  cannot  succeed  if  one  "counts 
ten,"  either  before  or  after  buying  what 
he  sells. 

Mr.  Average  Citizens  is  fairly  well 
educated,  these  days,  in  the  methods  of 
analyzing  an  investment  on  the  three 
basic  factors  of  "Safety,  Yield  and  Mar- 
ketability," and  he  generally  knows 
what  sort  of  security  will  best  coincide 
with  his  own  investment  program.  He 
will  very  wisely  seek  and  accept  the  ad- 
vice and  counsel  of  men  identified  with 
investment  concerns  of  repute  and  of  es- 
tablished records  of  successful  operation. 
Such  men  will  assist  in  procuring  and 
analyzing  facts  and  in  weighing  one  se- 
curity against  another  for  a  specific  pur- 
pose, but  the  officers  and  salesmen  of 
such  establishments  will  never  attempt 
to  force  a  decision. 

Such  men  will  not  insult  a  client's 
intelligence  by  trying  to  make  up  a  cli- 
ent's mind  for  him  nor  stampede  him 
into  a  premature  decision.  They  take 
the  attitude  that  the  client  should  know 
better  than  anyone  else  what  he  wants 
and,  when  properly  equipped  with  facts 
and  information,  is  better  qualified  than 
anyone  else  how  to  reach  a  satisfactory 
decision.  When  dealing  with  such  peo- 
ple one  does  not  need  to  be  constantly 
on  the  defensive,  for  they  will  always 
give  one  ample  time  to  "count  ten." 


Canada— Land  of  Opportunity 

(Continued  from  Page  20) 


Government  has  established  a  training 
farm  in  the  south  of  England.  There 
young  men  are  given  a  training  of  four 
or  five  months  duration,  by  practical  Ca- 
nadian farmers.  The  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  in  co-operation  with  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company,  has  a  similar  farm 
at  Bedfordshire,  England. 

"There  is,"  according  to  Duncan 
Marshall,  former  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture, "going  to  be  an  ever  increasing 
demand  for  brains  on  farms  in  Canada. 
The  man  who  gets  a  good  agricultural 
education  is  assured  of  a  good  future." 

There  are  great  opportunities  for  the 
expansion  of  agriculture  in  Canada.  As 


has  been  shown,  only  about  one-fifth  of 
the  land  suited  to  farming  is  under  the 
plow.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  in 
the  Prairie  Provinces  25,000,000  acres 
of  good  unoccupied  land  within  fifteen 
miles  of  a  railroad.  In  some  areas,  no- 
tably in  the  Peace  River  country,  there 
are  homesteads  awaiting  the  settler.  The 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  has  several 
millians  of  acres  of  land,  some  of  it  irri- 
gated, in  Western  Canada.  This  land 
can  be  purchased  on  easy  payments  ex- 
tending over  a  period  of  thirty  years. 
Cheap  lands,  fertile  soil,  large  yield  per 
acre,  good  transportation  facilities,  ready 
markets  and  educational  and  social  ad- 


vantages are  drawing  settlers  to  the  Do- 
minion. 

"I  know  of  no  country  in  the  world 
where  a  man  can  become  an  independ- 
ent farmer  in  a  fewer  number  of  years 
than  in  Western  Canada.  If  a  migrant 
to  the  country  is  of  the  right  stamp  and 
is  prepared  to  get  down  to  it,  he  must 
succeed  here."  So  says  the  Right  Hon. 
L.  C.  M.  S.  Amery,  M.  P.,  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Dominion.* 

*From  "Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Progress  in  Canada."  Vol.  10,  No.  3, 
March,  1928. 
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an  old  sweetheart  into  a  hag;  wrote  Leigh 
Hunt  up  in  a  despicable  role;  and  did  his 
autobiography  in  David  Copperfield,  the  let- 
ters of  which  are  his  own  initials  reversed. 
He  was  capable  of  the  most  incongruous 
love  affairs,  being  almost  a  neurotic  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  flung  himself  without 
regard  to  rhyme,  reason  or  the  eternal 
verities,  into  the  arms  of  the  first  pretty 
girl  that  would  tolerate  him.  But  it  would 
be  useless  to  complete  the  score.  Let  Mrs. 
Dickens  sum  up  the  case  against  her  hus- 
band, in  the  words  which  Mr.  Bechhofer 
Roberts  attributes  to  her: 

"Charles,  I  am  weary  of  hearing  you 
prate  of  cant  and  humbug  and  hypoc- 
risy. Is  there  a  meaner  cant  than  your 
empty  words?  You're  the  hypocrite; 
you,  who  boast  your  contempt  for 
money,  and  break  faith  with  every  pub- 
lisher! You,  who  preach  charity,  and 
pillory  your  parents  and  your  friends 
in  your  books!  You,  who  rant  duty 
and  faithfulness  and  desert  me  for  a 
painted  acress!" 

Mr.  Roberts'  picture  of  Dickens  rings  of 
truth,  not  the  entire  truth,  but  such  a  close 
approximation  as  must  lie  very  near  to  the 
real  facts.  I  say  that  the  book  has  a  ring 
of  verity  about  it,  and  it  is  by  reason  of  the 
very  close  analogies  which  Mr.  Roberts 
draws  between  his  theory  and  Dickens'  own 
published  work  that  one  is  lead  to  this 
conclusion.  The  book  has,  unfortunately, 
some  very  grave  defects.  It  bears,  for  ex- 
ample, the  unmistakable  earmarks  of  very 
hasty,  slipshod  writing.  Again  it  is  left  in- 
complete. Mr.  Roberts  simply  cuts  the  story 
at  the  most  dramatic  episode,  and  says 
"seven  years  later  Charles  Dickens  died," 
with  never  a  word,  intimation  or  suggestion 
as  to  why  those  particular  years  are  omitted. 
They  must  have  been  important. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Bechhofer  Rob- 
erts does  justice  to  Dickens'  work  when  he 
stresses  the  fact  that  its  great  value,  its 
lasting  merit,  was  that  it  made  people  read 
who  had  never  read  before;  it  carried 
into  every  hamlet,  every  cotters'  hearthside, 
books  with  a  "message."  Not  superlatively 
great  books  indeed,  but  books  replete  with 
the  liveliest  talent  for  characterization  ever 
seen  in  English  literature,  and  an  amazing 
insight  into  lowly  lives  and  fortune.  Whether 
we  think  Dickens  himself  something  of  a 
fraud  or  not,  a  man  ruined  by  adulation  and 
applause  and  self-hypnotism,  we  cannot 
deny  him  a  great  place  in  literature  for  his 
one  feat  of  making  books  human  again,  of 
making  them  accessible  and  readable  to  mil- 
lions who  had  either  never  read  before  or 
had  become  disgusted  with  incipient  classi- 
cism. 

CAREV  McWiLHAMS. 


VAGABOND'S  HOUSE— By  Don  Blanding. 
Illustrated  by  the  author.  Dodd  Mead  & 
Company,  214  pages. 

"IfAGABOND'S  HOUSE"  is  the  title  poem 
•   which     one     mentally     compares     with 
Leaves  From  My  Grass  House,"   and  per- 
haps  appreciates   both   the  better  from  that 
comparison.     The   two   long  poems   are   in- 
cluded   in   this   new   volume   which    is    ded- 
icated: 

:'To  the  restless  ones 
To  all  the  gallant  frantic  fools 
Who  follow  the  path  of  the  sun 
Across  blue  waters 
To  distant  mountains." 


Those  who  have  heard  Mr.  Blanding 
read  his  poems,  and  those  who  come  upon 
his  work  for  the  first  time  will  alike  be  car- 
ried along  by  the  charm,  the  color,  the  ro- 
mance oif  the  author's  viewpoint,  in  present- 
ing poems,  for  the  most  part  Hawaiian  in 
setting. 

"Wild   Geese"  expresses  the   author's  first 
journeying  from  his  Oklahoma  home. 
"Names  Are  Ships"  beginning: 
"The  lure  in  names  of  places 
Stirring  thoughts  of  foreign  faces, 
Ports  and  palaces  and  steamers. 
Names  are  ships  to  carry  dreamers." 
must  appeal  to  all  book-lovers. 
One   of   the   more   imaginative    lyrics    en- 
titled "Footsteps"  begins: 

"A  winding  Honolulu  street 
Goes  by  my  house.  I  hear  the  feet 
Of  seven  nations  passing  by. 
I  hear  their  footsteps  fall  and  try 
To  see  the  people.   I  am  blind 
And  have  to  see  them  in  my  mind." 
Wistfulness,  passion,  humor  and  above  all 
color  prevail  throughout  the  book. 
_  As   example   of  the   latter   I    quote   from: 
|'Sea  Butterflies"   a  striking  illustration: 
"Gay  little  fishes  with  painted  scales, 
Gossamer  fins  and  chiffon  tails, 
Spattered  with  jewel  dust,  stained  with  dyes, 
Gems  of  jade  and  jet  for  eyes." 
It    would    seem    that    everyone    must    find 
many  poems  to  love  in  this  blue  and  silver 
bound    volume,    in   which    vitality,   imagina- 
tion and  love  of  beauty  mingle  so  effectively. 
JANET  FAIRLEIGH-STONE. 


DEW-DROPS  AND  PEARLS  —  By  Edith 
hlden  Robinson.  The  Betlemin  Press, 
Portland,  Oregon.  60  pages. 
T'HIS  little  book  of  verse  dedicated  "To 
1  the  Muses  of  Poetry,"  contains  more  than 
half  a  hundred  different  poems  arranged  for 
the  most  part  so  that  one  poem  only— never 
more  than  two — appears  on  a  given  page. 
The  author  is  well  known  for  her  work  in 
the  field  of  verse  and  of  fiction.  She  has 
also  written  many  songs  which  she,  herself 
broadcasts  over  the  radio.  A  brief  verse 
entitled,  A  Reverie,  is  suggestive  of  the 
scope  and  quality  of  the  work  of  Edith  Elden 
Robinson: 

That  winding,  twisting  road 
That  Climbs — a  brownish  thread — 
Tween  beauty,  Nature  sowed; 
A  path  for  feet  to  tread. 

A  luring,  mystic  way! 
It  meets  the  outlin'd  sky 
Just   where  the  green  hills  pay 
Tribute  to  Him  most  High. 
The   little   volume   is   attractively  printed 

in  rTd°         "'  thC  b°rder  °f  Cach  page  being 


THE   GRAPHIC  BIBLE-from   Genesis  to 
Revelation  in  Animated  Maps  and  Charts 
by  Leiuis  Broiune.    The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.   100  pages.   Price  $2.50. 
QUESTIONS    are   constantly   being   asked 
not  only   by  children,   but  by   adults   and 
students   generally,    regarding   the   events   of 
Bible  times.    Where  did  these  events  happen, 
and  when.  Just  what  is  the  Bible  all  about? 
Parents   have   not   usually   been   able  to   an- 
swer   their    children    satisfactorily    on    many 

(Continued  on  Page  26) 


Winter  Sports 

Tahoe,  Truckee,  Yosemite 

Just  overnight  from  California 
cities,  via  Southern  Pacific,  there's 
plenty  of  snow, — and  plenty  of  real 
winter  sport.  Days  of  skiing,  skat- 
ing, sleighing,  tobogganing  or  bob- 
sledding.  Sociable, friendly  evenings 
before  a  roaring  fireplace  blaze. 

A  Winter  Classic 

Dog  teams  from  Alaska,  Canada 
and  various  points  of  the  United 
States  have  gathered  at  Truckee 
and  Tahoe  for  the  winter  sports 
celebration  at  Tahoe  and  Truckee, 
February  10,  11  and  12,  culminat- 
ing in  the  $10,000  Dog  Derby  to 
be  run  from  Truckee  to  Tahoe  and 
back,  Feb.  12.  Tod  Kent,  "Scotty 
Allen"  and  other  famous  racing 
drivers  have  entered  and  are  now 
busy  conditioning  their  dogs  in  the 
Sierra  snows.  Special  train  service 
has  been  arranged  for  the  event. 
Trains  equipped  with  "grand- 
stands," like  those  that  follow  the 
boat  races  on  the  Hudson,  will  fol- 
low the  teams  as  they  race  to  Ta- 
hoe and  back. 

Convenient  Train  Service 

Through  Pullman  service  to 
Yosemite  from  both  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles  and  intermediate 
points  bringing  you  to  El  Portal 
in  the  morning. 

Through  Pullman  service  from 
San  Francisco  and  Sacramento 
Mondays,  Wednesdays,  Fridays  and 
Saturdays,  arriving  at  Tahoe  in 
time  for  breakfast.  Through  serv- 
ice to  Truckee  daily,  with  wide 
choice  of  trains. 

Southern 
Pacific 


F.  S.  McGINNIS 

Pass-Traffif  Mgr. 

San  Francisco 
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LET  THESE 
MASTERS 
TELL  YOU 


The  Unpublished  Facts 
of  Your  Psychic  Powers 


The  Rosicrucians  Offer 
A  New  FREE  Book 


Wherever  you  turn  in  modern  psychic 
books  or  books  dealing  with  the  use  of 
your  mental  and  psychic  powers,  you  find 
mention  of  the  Rosicrucians  and  their 
mystic  knowledge. 

The  Rosicrucians  represent  the  oldest 
school  of  secret  wisdom  known  to  man. 
Their  present  day  organization  offers  you 
the  guidance  and  help  of  Master  teachers, 
who  are  at  your  service. 

They  have  issued  a  free  book,  now  in 
its  fourth  edition,  which  tells  how  the 
wisdom  of  the  Rosicrucians  has  come 
down  through  the  ages  from  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  how  this  unpublished  informa- 
tion is  freely  offered  to  those  who  wish  to 
Master  their  Lives  and  attain  the  heights 
of  their  ambitions. 


No  Hooks  to  Buy 

The  true  Rosicrucians  sell  no  books  and 
never  sell  their  teachings.  All  instruction 
is  given  to  those  who  wish  to  live  and 
think  as  a  true  member  of  the  Rosicrucian 
brotherhood. 

Thousands  in  America  today,  and  many 
thousands  in  other  lands,  have  demon- 
strated their  psychic  powers  under  Rosi- 
crucian direction,  and  have  brought  to 
themselves  marvelous  changes  in  health, 
finances,  peace  and  joy.  You  may  do  the 
same  thing!  Change  the  course  of  your 
life,  now,  by  writing  for  the  free  copy  of 
"The  Light  of  Egypt."  Make  your  request 
by  letter — not  post  card. 


Librarian  XIII 

AMORC  TEMPLE 

Rosicrucian  Park 

SAN  JOSE    -    ---    CALIFORNIA 


JANUARY:  OPEN  GATE 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

September  fourteenth,  thus  dropping 
eleven  days,  because  the  calendar  was 
then  eleven  days  behind  time. 

The  Babylonian  year  contained  twelve 
months  of  30  days  each,  with  intercal- 
ary months  added  when  deemed  neces- 
sary. Those  years  were  soli-lunar  and 
the  people  were  notified  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  month  by  fire  signals. 

The  ancient  Jewish  calendar  dated 
from  3750  B.  C.,  the  year  in  which  its 
adherents  considered  that  the  creation 
took  place.  Their  year  began  with 
March  25,  and  that  date  long  held  a 
legal  position  in  some  countries  as  the 
opening  of  the  New  Year. 

The  Mohammedan  calendar  dates 
from  the  flight  of  Mohammed  from 
Mecca  to  Medina  at  midnight  July  15, 
622  A.  D.,  the'  period  being  known  as 
the  Hegira,  and  the  Moslems  count 
their  time  from  that  purported  event. 

About  the  time  that  the  French  Rev- 
olution ended,  a  new  calendar  was  set 
forth  in  France,  which  was  to  date  from 
September  22,  1792,  with  that  day  to 
be  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  the  year 
one — the  year  of  the  foundation  of  their 
republic.  The  new  year  was  to  possess 
twelve  months  of  30  days  each,  with  five 
additional  days  for  festivals  in  an  ordi- 
nary twelve  months,  and  six  days  in  a 
leap  year. 

From  the  time  of  Numa  Pompilius 
the  Romans  accepted  January  as  the 
first  month  of  the  year,  though  it  ap- 
pears that  the  nations  of  Europe  did 
not  universally  adopt  it  as  such  until 
about  two  centuries  ago. 

The  early  Saxons  styled  January  the 
"Wolf-month,"  as  the  hungry  and  rav- 
enous wolves  were  much  more  dangerous 
then  than  at  other  seasons.  Years  later 
they  termed  it  "Aefter-Yule,"  which 
meant  after  Christmas.  By  the  Dutch 
it  is  known  as  "Lauwmaand,"  the 
chilly  month — or  frosty  month.  While 
we  seem  to  have  retained  the  Saxon 
names  of  the  days  of  the  week,  we  have 
long  since  abandoned  their  quaint  titles 
for  the  different  months  of  the  year. 

For  a  long  time  the  almost  universal 
custom  of  giving  presents  on  New  Year's 
Day  prevailed,  though  it  seems  to  have 
become  almost  obsolete,  a  simple  mailing 
card  expressing  good  wishes  from  the 
sender  taking  its  place.  The  popular 
practice  of  making  New  Year  calls  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  old  Dutch  custom 
that  was  introduced  in  America  during 
early  Colonial  days. 


Pacific  Mutual  Life 

Our   "5"   Way 

$5,000  Ordinary  Life  Policy, 
Age  35 

THE  FIRST  WAY— 

Sickness 

(a)  WHILE  TOTALLY  DISABLED 
and    confined    in    the    house,    #100    a 
month    for    12    months    for    any    one 
sickness    #1,200 

(b)  WHILE  TOTALLY  DISABLED 
but  not  confined  to  the  house,  #100  a 
month  for  3  months  for  any  one  sick- 
ness   #300 

THE  SECOND  WAY— 
Accident 

(a)  WHILE  TOTALLY  DISABLED 
#100  a  month  for  12  months  for  any 
one   accident ..  #1,200 

(b)  WHILE  PARTIALLY  DIS- 
ABLED  #50   a   month   for   6  months 
for  any  one  accident #300 

THE  THIRD  WAY— 

Permanent  Total  Disability 

(a)  Caused  either  by  accident  or  sick- 
ness, #75  a  month  FOR   LIFE,  with 
additional  payments  as  evidenced  un- 
der the  first  or  second  way. 

In  addition  the  face  value  of  the  pol- 
icy will  be  paid  at  death  to  the  bene- 
ficiary   #5,000 

(b)  For  the  Accidental  Loss  of  Sight 

or  of  Two  Limbs ..,#5,000 

With   an   indemnity  of  #75   a  month 
FOR    LIFE   and   additional  payments 
as    evidenced   under    the   second   way. 
In  addition  the  face  value  of  the  pol- 
icy will  be  paid  at  death  of  the  bene- 
ficiary   #5,000 

THE  FOURTH  WAY— 

Old  Age 
At  age  65,  a  MONTHLY  INCOME 

FOR    LIFE   of #22.90 

THE  FIFTH  WAY— 

Death 

(a)  From  natural    causes #5,000 

(b)  From  accidental  causes...  #10,000 

The  policy  has  paid-up  life  insur- 
ance, paid-up  term  insurance,  loan 
and  cash  surrender  values,  available 
at  any  time  after  three  years  in  force. 

PACIFIC  MUTUAL  LIFE  INS.  CO. 

660   Market  St.    Douglas  7700. 

San    Francisco. 
Ray  S.  Hayes,   Representative: 

Kindly  furnish  information  regarding  your 
"5  WAY  MULTIPLE  PROTECTION 
POLICY,  without  committing  me  in  any 
way. 


Name . 

Street. . 

City ., 

When  born:  day. -month year 

Occupation 
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The  Letter 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 


WHEN  she,  more  than  twenty  years 
ago,  had  first  left  Rex,  the  pain, 
utter  loss  had  been  terrible.  Then  he 
had  written — a  long,  wonderful  letter 
— and  strangely  through  her  pain  had 
come  content.  Why?  Mrs.  Ware  asked 
herself  this  for  the  first  time  and  the 
answer  came  to  her  clearly.  The  latter 
had  proved  his  remembrance  of  her, 
proved  beyond  doubt  that  he  had  really 
cared. 

Yes,  that  was  it.  Se  saw  now,  that 
to  Joan,  Ramon's  silence  seemed  to  make 
a  mock  of  her  —  arguing  that  he  had 
forgotten  her  completely;  had  perhaps 
never  care.  Thus  then  the  unnatural 
gaiety,  the  whirl  of  pleasure. 

Understanding  lit  the  blue  eyes  of 
Joan's  mother.  Nothing,  she  realized, 
could  be  more  bitter  than  the  knowledge 
that  love  had  been  mocked.  Her  smile 
was  lovely  to  see  as  her  fair  brow  cleared 
— smoothed  to_the  beauty  of  the  young 
Julia  who  had  loved  her  Rex. 

That  was  it.  To  love,  lose  and  realize 
that  one  was  never  missed  is  the  begin- 
ning of  disillusionment  —  hardness  of 
heart. 

The  wind  stirred  the  red  rose  in  her 
hand  and  two  petals  fell  to  the  ground 
at  her  feet. 

Mistily  she  stooped  and  picked  them 
up,  holding  them  tenderly  in  her  palm. 

These  petals  were  like  love  such  as 
hers  had  been,  such  as  Joan's  might  yet 
be.  So  glorious  in  life,  so  swiftly  at  an 
end,  yet  ever  fragrant,  emblem  of  a 
sweet  and  lasting  memory.  Two  red 
metals.  One  for  Rex,  one  for  Ramon. 
Better  that  memory  should  be  as  these 
than  as  a  rose  withered  in  the  bud — a 
burnt  up  thing  of  bitternerr  and  regret. 

Rex  had  loved  her.  Serenely  she 
moved  up  the  long  path  towards  the 
house.  Youth  had  not  given  its  counsel 
in  vain.  Ramon  loved  Joan.  Joan  had 
a  right  to  know  that — to  learn  that  her 
love,  too,  had  not  been  in  vain.  Joan's 
young  heart  should  learn  that  loss  can 
more  easily  be  borne  when  another 
shares  the  burden,  and  in  time,  free  of 
all  bitterness,  she  would  know  that 
youth  can  love  again,  as  happily  if  not 
so  gloriously,  even  as  she,  Julia,  had 
loved  —  still  did  love  —  her  own  hear 
Dick. 

Inside,  she  put  her  basket  down  on 
the  hall  table  and  taking  the  letter  from 
her  dress  called  the  parlour  maid  from 
the  now  deserted  breakfast-room. 

"Take  this  to  Miss  Joan,  Mary,  and 
tell  her  it  was  mislaid." 

Gladly,  a  little  wistfully  she  watched 
the  girl  go. 


The  front  door  stood  open  behind  her 
and  the  yellow  October  sunshine  flooded 
in,  having  stolen  in  its  course  up  the 
wide  carpeted  Stairs  toward's  Joan's 
room,  as  if  to  bring  light  to  the  shad- 
owed young  heart — and  the  old  joy  to 
her  laughter. 


THINGS  OF  SUBSTANCE 
(Continued  from  Page  19) 

find  a  spur  to  action.  Here  the  con- 
structive spirit  finds  a  suitable  environ- 
ment, and  the  impulse  to  give  combines 
with  the  desire  to  benefit  with  results  of 
lasting  value  and  joy  to  the  community 
at  large.  The  House  Beautiful  is  al- 
ways in  the  building — never  quite  com- 
plete— else  there  would  be  an  end  to 
striving.  There  would  be  no  need  to 
look  up  or  to  aspire  to  better  things. 
Golden  Gate  Park  as  a  whole  answers 
to  the  call  for  recreation  and  diversion 
in  its  myriad  visitors,  but  it  is  in  the 
Memorial  Museum  that  the  intellectual 
feast  is  spread.  Here  the  mind  revels 
in  world  consciousness,  expressed  mainly 
in  handcraft  or  imaginary  scenes,  but 
the  thoughtful  also  find  much  that  in- 
spires or  refreshes. 

Books  are  said  to  be  our  substantial 
world.  The  New  Year  will  see  a  splen- 
did exhibition  of  fine  handcraft  books  in 
one  of  the  main  halls  facing  the  Pool  of 
Enchantment.  This  is  a  new  venture  in 
the  Memorial  Museum  management, 
but  that  institution  has  long  possessed 
a  number  of  rare  books  and  manuscripts 
which  will  be  shown  in  conjunction  with 
the  third  annual  "Book  Fair"  conducted 
by  San  Francisco  Branch  League  of 
American  Pen  Women  which  opens  on 
Sunday,  February  17,  1929,  and  con- 
tinues for  thirty  days.  The  exhibition 
is  non-commercial,  non-competitive,  and 
is  free  to  the  public.  The  whole  effort 
is  purely  a  cultural  gesture. 


The  ^Alexandria's 

cRpom  Oerks  ZMake  You 

Feel  ^ight  at  Home! 

Courteous  clerks,  familiar  with 
every  room,  make  sure  you  are 
established  in  quarters  you  prefer. 
— This  is  but  one  of  the  features 
of  this  great  hotel  where  thought- 
ful and  kindly  service  combines 
with  ideal  comfort  and  surround- 
ings to  make  every  stay  enjoyable. 

700  FIREPROOF  ROOMS 

75  rooms  with  private  toilets,  %2  to  ft 

380  rooms  with  bath- £3  to  M 

245   rooms  with  bath fl  to  J8 

For  two  persons,  £3  up 

The  Indian  Grille  Cafeteria 
Located  on  the  Air-Cooled  Lower  Lobby 
The  Peacock  Inn  (Coffee  Shop) 

The  Franco-Italian  Dining 
Room 

The  ALEXANDRIA  is  an  affili- 
ated  unit  of  the  twenty-eight 
hotels  of  the  Eppley  System  in 
the  middle  west  and  of  the 
Hamilton  Chain  in  California 
and  Arizona. 

E.  C.  EPPLEY,  President 
CHARLES  B.  HAMILTON 

Vice -President  —  Managing  Director 


HOTEL* 


ALEXANDRIA! 

Los  Angeles     «. 


The  Fireman's  Fund  leads  all  in- 
surance companies  in  premium 
income-fire,  marine  and  auto- 
mobile-in  Pacific  Coast  States 
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Building  Your 
Fortune 


BY  regularly  investing 
surplus  funds  in  sound 
securities,  one  may  amass 
an  independent  fortune,  or 
at  least  a  competence,  in  a 
surprisingly  short  period  of 
years. 

S.  W.  STRAUS  &  Co.  are 
ready  to  help  you  in  this 
ambitious  work.  We  have 
dealt  in  sound  investments 
for  46  years,  and  have 
helped  many  investors  in 
this  way. 

We  will  gladly  advise  with 
you,  and  aid  you  in  the  se- 
lection of  investments  best 
suited  to  your  needs.  Write 
for  our  booklet  "How  to 
Invest  Money"  and  ask  for 

Booklet  A-1930 

S.W.STRAUS&CO. 

Incorporated 


INVESTMENT  BONDS 


STRAUS  BUILDING 

79  POST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

SPRING  ARCADE   BUILDING,  LOS  ANGELES 

STRAUS  BUILDING 

565    FIFTH   AVENUE  AT   46TH   STREET 

NEW  YORK 

STRAUS  BUILDING 

MICHIGAN  AVE.  AT  JACKSON  BLVD. 

CHICAGO 

— B  STABLISHED   IN    1882— 


Books  and  Writers 
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PRINTING 

The  Trade  Publishing  Company,  at 
619  California  Street,  San  Francisco, 
print  this  magazine.  Headquarters  for 
books,  catalogues,  trade  journals  and 
publications  of  all  kinds. 


of    these    points;    and    even    students    of    the 
Bible  have  been  vague   in   their  replies. 

The  Graphic  Bible,  the  first  publication 
of  the  kind,  answers  in  admirable  fashion 
many  interesting  and  troublesome  questions. 
Mr.  Browne  is  a  thorough  student  of  his- 
tory, and  his  maps  and  charts  sketched  by 
himself  and  appropriate  text  matter  makes 
the  whole  subject  so  clear  that  the  youngest 
reader  can  readily  picture  the  country  and 
scenes  of  Bible  time.  The  book  furnishes  a 
background  such  as  to  make  the  reader  fur- 
ther interested  in  a  study  of  the  Bible. 

Mr.  Browne  has  included  his  material  in 
seven  chapters.  These  include  a  most  illu- 
minating introduction;  the  stories  of  the 
Jewish  Scriptures  in  83  sections;  A  Chro- 
nology of  Bible  History;  Summary  of  the 
Books  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures;  the  25  sec- 
tions devoted  to  the  Christian  Scriptures,  to- 
gether with  a  summary  of  the  above  and  a 
complete  index  to  text  and  maps. 

The  sections  are  brief  and  so  written  as 
to  be  understandable  to  the  young  as  well  as 
to  the  old.  The  maps  are  of  sufficient  size 
to  be  readily  interpreted  and  used  in  con- 
junction with  the  text.  Children,  parents, 
Sunday  school  teachers  and  students  gen- 
erally will  find  this  book  of  great  value  in 
interpreting  the  Bible  and  in  the  placing  of 
events  in  their  proper  geographic  setting. 
CARL  W.  GROSS. 


FRONTIER  DAYS— Edited  by  Oliver  G. 
S<wan.  MacRae-Smith  Company.  512 
pages.  Price 

SELDOM  does  a  more  attractive  and  inter- 
esting volume  issue  from  the  press  than 
"Frontier  Days."  It  is  a  compilation  of 
stories  by  recognized  writers  featuring  the 
colorful  time  in  the  recent  past,  and  pictur- 
ing the  experiences  of  those  who  blazed 
trails  and  made  history  in  the  territory  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River. 

There  are,  in  all,  53  stories.  These  are 
arranged  under  five  general  headings:  "The 
Pioneer,"  "The  Indian,"  "The  Cowboy," 
"The  Bad  Man,"  "The  Homesteader."  Add- 
ing greatly  to  the  value  of  the  volume  are 
the  illustrations  in  black  and  white  sketches 
made  from  drawings  that  themselves  carry 
a  story  of  the  olden  days.  There  are  a 
dozen  full-page  illustrations  in  color,  each 
one  of  which  is  a  masterpiece. 

Of  the  53  stories  included  in  the  volume, 
13  are  taken  from  the  files  of  the  Overland 
Monthly  where  they  first  appeared.  These 
include:  "Some  Old  Scouts  and  Their 
Deeds,'  by  David  Lansing;  "Tennessee's 
Partner,"  by  Bret  Harte;  "An  Early  Hero 
of  the  Pacific,"  by  T.  Somerville;  "Hunting 
the  Buffalo,"  by  Harlan  B.  Kauffman; 
"Chips  From  an  Indian  Workshop,"  by  Ben- 
jamin P.  Avery;  "Picturesque  Road  Agents 
of  Early  Days,"  by  John  Lord ;  "Black  Bart," 
by  R.  G.  Rosseau;  "The  Pony  Express,"  by 
Owen  Ernest  Sonne;  "The  Pony  Express," 
by  Charles  Josef  Carey;  "Camp,"  by  Pren- 
tice Mulford;  "The  Iliad  of  Sandy  Bar,"  by 
Bret  Harte;  "Jumping  a  Claim,"  by  Frank 
M.  Vancil. 

The  sub-title  of  the  book,  "The  Romance 
of  America's  History,"  is  justified.  It  is.  a 
beautiful  volume  with  cover  illustration. 
The  type  face  is  large  and  well  displayed; 
and  the  initial  letters  highly  artistic.  The 
book  is  printed  in  one  column  wide  measure 
and  is  relieved  by  a  number  of  poems. 


UNIVERSAL  KNOWLEDGE—  Twelve  vol- 
umes under  editorship  of  men  of  national 
reputation  and  published  by  The  Univer- 
sal Knowledge  Foundation,  Inc. 

WE  HAVE  before  us  Volumes  I  and  II  of 
this  stupendous  work.  Volume  I  carries 
1694  pages  ;  Volume  II  1780  pages.  This  work 
is  characterized  properly  as  "A  Dictionary 
and  Encyclopedia  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
History  and  Biography,  Law,  Literature,  Re- 
ligions, Nations,  Races,  Customs  and  Insti- 
tutions." 

The  editorial  staff  comprises  Edward  A. 
Pace,  Conde  B.  Fallen,  Thomas  J.  Shahan, 
James  J.  Walsh,  John  J.  Wynne,  and  a  corps 
of  assistants  and  collaborators. 

This  work  is  intended  not  merely  for  the 
student  and  the  specialist,  but  for  the  gen- 
eral reader.  Says  the  Preface:  "If  some  of 
the  minutiae  sought  by  the  specialist  are 
omitted,  the  fundamental  things  which  he 
no  less  than  the  general  reader  must  know, 
are  stated  concisely  but  fully."  The  editors 
realize  fully  the  tremendous  advances  made 
during  the  last  decade  in  all  phases  of 
human  activity — science,  industry,  the  arts. 
There  have  been  changes  as  well  in  reli- 
gious thought,  and  history  has,  since  the 
World  War  been  rewritten.  In  consequence 
of  these  changes  and  advances,  "a  read- 
justment of  our  thinking  on  a  multitude  of 
questions  is  necessary.  As  a  means  of  dif- 
fusing the  requisite  information,  the  school 
has  a  specific  task  to  perform.  Students  of 
education  are  confronted  with  a  variety  of 
problems  hitherto  unsuspected.  Both  in 
theory  and  in  practice,  our  educational  sys- 
tems are  in  need  of  revision." 

Due  proportion  has  been  accorded  in 
these  Volumes  to  the  various  subjects  dis- 
cussed. The  general  readers  will  find  the 
information  given,  even  where  the  basis  is 
scientific,  presented  in  an  understandable 
way.  Brevity  and  clarity  are  noted  through- 
out, but  there  are  many  references  to  art- 
icles in  addition  to  those  carried  in  the  Vol- 
umes so  that  further  study  is  possible  and 
repetition  is  avoided. 

The  type  faces  are  clear.  The  press  work 
in  the  book  is  good.  There  are  many  full- 
page  half-tones  and  numerous  drawings  and 
cuts  that  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the 
work.  Special  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  maps.  These  are  of  the  latest  and  are 
double-page  size  so  that  locations,  for  ex- 
ample, are  easily  found. 

This  set  of  books,  XII  Volumes,  should  be 
in  every  Public  Library  and  students  in 
general  will  wish  these  books  on  their  pri- 
vate shelves.  Schools  generally  will  be  in- 
terested in  placing  this  work  at  the  service 
of  their  students  whether  in  the  junior  high 
school,  the  secondary  school,  or  the  college. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED 

THE  MAKING  OF  BUFFALO  BILL.  A 
in  Heroics.  By  Richard  J.  ffalsh,  in  collab- 
oration with  Milton  Salsbury.  Bobbs  Merrill 
Co.  390  pp. 

LITTLE  SLANTS  AT  WESTERN  LIFE.  A  Note 
Book  of  Travel  and  Reflection.  By  Sarah 
Emilia  Olden.  Harold  Vinal.  245  pp.  Price, 

$2.00. 
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THE  ASTRONOMER'S  CITY 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 

— and  no  more  —  upon  French  plate 
glass  enclosed  bathtubs.  But,  lest  he  be 
judged  guilty  of  extravagance,  let  us  say 
for  the  Gaekwar  that  he  is  the  most  pro- 
gressive and  humane  ruler  in  India,  and 
equestrian  statues  have  been  erected  on 
nearly  every  corner  of  the  city  of  Ba- 
roda  in  his  honor.  A  great  part  of  his 
annual  income,  which  has  been  esti- 
mated at  sixty  million  dollars,  is  direct- 
ed to  the  improvement  of  his  people. 
Under  the  Gaekwar's  patronage,  public 
schools,  universities,  and  medical  and 
dental  colleges  have  appeared ;  also  uni- 
versities for  women.  Baroda  has  a  pub- 
lic library  and  children's  playgrounds, 
and  many  of  the  streets  are  excellently 
paved.  The  result  is  that  nearly  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  people  of  Baroda  can 
read  and  write,  which  is  a  percentage  of 
which  any  country  might  be  proud. 


MOUNTAIN  JUSTICE 
(Continued  from  Page  17) 

"Silence,  ye  fat  heads!"  his  nasal  voice 
trebled.  "Ed  Woodward!  If  ye  don't 
shut  yer  big  gawp,  I'll  ha-ha  ye  o'er  the 
haid  with  this  yere  persuader."  He 
flourished  the  gavel  threateningly.  "Pro- 
ceed !"  he  flung  at  the  witness. 

"Yes  sir,  yer  Honor.  N'  then,  we 
meets  up  with  Joe  Weatherby,  what  is 
catchin'  the  wolves  back  of  Monument 
Peak,  an'  he  says,  says  he :  'Bob  an'  Lou, 
ye  gets  me  a  load  o'  chillum-bark  an'  I 
pays  ye  twelve  cents  a  pound  fer  it.'  So 
we  goes  an'prospects  fer  chillum-bark. 

"Bob  says.  "Lou,"  says  he,  "They's  a 
couple  acres  of  chillum-bark  down  by 
the  Quartzville  road  jest  o'er  the  hill 
from  Joe  Weatherby 's  house,  right  be- 
side the  big  huckleberry  patch.'  An'  I 
says:  'Let's  go  get  it.'  Which  we  done." 

"How  does  the  ranger  come  in  on 
that?"  the  judge  asked  impatiently. 


"Well,  yer  Honor,"  Lou  fidgeted 
haltingly,  "I  want  to  tell  the  how-come 
we  cotched  Smudge.  Now  ye  all  knows 
as  how  ye  has  to  get  yer  trimmin's  fer 
skinnin'  the  trees  handy  afore  ye  starts? 
We  done  jest  that,  totin'  saws,  an'  axes, 
an'  skinnin'  knives  an'  grub  up  yonder. 
While  we  was  luggin'  the  outfit,  see's 
this  ranger-person  snooping'  'round  a 
lot." 

"Why,  you  doggone — "  the  ranger 
yelled,  the  moon-face  purple  with  rage, 
but  the  pounding  of  the  gavel  and  a 
withering  glance  over  the  spectacles  cut 
him  short. 

"Sheriff!"  drawled  Ebenezer  Duffle 
through  his  nose.  "Crown  that  Micaw- 
ber  with  a  club  if  he  don't  stay  shut! 
An'  ye  varmints  in  the  back!"  the  gavel 
waved  at  the  delighted  crowd,  "show 
some  solemnity  fer  the  majesty  of  this 
yere  court!  Now  proceed,  dang  ye!" 

(Continued  in  February  Issue) 
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can  be  cured! 

SUFFERERS  !  Take  a  new  Joy  in  liv- 
ing.   At  last  a  way  to  relieve  your 
pain  has  been  found. 

, 

ANTI-URIC,  the  natural  preparation, 
made  from  roots  and  herbs,  has  given 
permanent  relief  to  many  sufferers 
everywhere  in  as  short  a  time  as  20 
days. 

, 
, 

IF  YOUR  CASE  is  neuritis,  sciatica, 
lumbago,  inflammatory  rheumatism, 
kidney  ailment  or  general  uric  acid 
condition,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to 
start  using  ANTI-URIC  today. 

, 
, 

ANTI-URIC  is  for  sale  at  the  Owl  and 
all  other  good  drug  stores.  Results 
guaranteed  or  money  back. 

| 

//  your  case  is  ARTHRITIS, 
communicate  with  this  office, 
stating  length  and  history 
of  case. 

THE  ANTI-URIC  CO. 

32   Front  St.,  San  Francisco 

Every    Room    With    Bath    or    Shower 

Rato: 

?2.00  to  «2.50 — Single 
S3. 00  to  $3.50 — Double 
Twin   Beds — 14.00 

Special  Box  Springs  and 

Mattresses 


HOTEL 
ROOSEVELT 

Jones  at  Eddy  Street 

San  Francisco's  New  and  Fine    Hotel 
Radio  connection!  in  rooms 
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Camilla's  Tavern 

BREAKFASTS 
LUNCHEONS 
Special  Dinners 

75  Cents,  $1.00,  $1.25 
A  la  Carte  and  Table  d'Hote  Service 
Our  French  Chef  can  please  the  palate 

PHONE  GRAVSTONE  7040 

843   LARKIN    STREET  Near   Geary 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


The  BOOKSELECTION  for 

November 

JUBILEE  JIM 

"The   Life   of  Col.   James   Fisk,   Jr." 
By  Robert  H.  Fuller 

Jim  Fisk  wrote  his  own  gorgeous  story  in 
tinsel  letters  a  foot  high  on  America's  flash- 
iest era.  It  is  here  recounted  with  that 
unfailing  gusto  which  marked  his  manner  of 
living.  Harry  Hansen,  Dr.  Will  Durant, 
Inez  Haynes  Irwin,  Joseph  Margolies  and 
Marion  Dodd  —  the  American  Booksellers' 
Association  Committee  —  recommend  this 
book.  33.50 

The  Macmillan  Co.         San  Francisco 


-San  Francisco-1 


FORMER 

•PRESENT 
OF  THE  DAILY  ARRIVALS 


REPRESENT  9O  PER  CENT 


/TRAVELERS  select  the  Great  North- 
A  cm  for  its  wonderful  location  in 
Chicago's  "loop".  They  return  because 
the  large  comfortable  rooms,  homelike 
environment,  attentive  service,  excellent 
food  and  moderate  charges  make  it  an 
'deal  hotel. 

400  Newly  Furnished  Rooms  $2.50  a 
day  and   up  —  Sample   Rooms   $4.00, 

$5,00,  $6.00,  $7.00  and  $8.00. 

New  Garage  One-half  Block 
Dearborn  St.  from  Jackson  to  Quincy 

Walter  Craighead,  Mgr. 


THE  GAME 

(Continued  from  Page  10) 

ing  in  the  moonlight,  came  the  notes  of 
a  flute,  played  by  a  practiced  hand. 

The  night  waned ;  the  flute  was 
stilled.  Doctor  Alroyd  drooped  in  the 
stern  of  the  canoe.  We  pushed  toward 
the  shore. 

"Perhaps  —  tomorrow",  the  Doctor 
sighed.  "Surely" — his  voice  heartened 
— "tomorrow". 

The  guard  who  was  with  us  cried 
out  in  sudden  amaze.  He  slipped  over- 
side, made  for  the  shore,  was  lost  to 
view  in  the  jungle  growth.  Doctor  Al- 
royd, his  face  shining,  pointed  aloft. 
There,  against  the  night  sky,  a  flare  of 
red  mounted,  spread — the  signal ! 

Mallory  took  charge,  ordered  the 
nets,  the  calabashes  of  palolo  dumped 
overboard,  the  men  to  the  paddles. 
"Give  way"! 

Cautiously  we  skirted  the  shore,  keep- 
ing to  the  shadow  of  mangoes.  We 
crossed  the  lagoon.  Now  the  passage 
opened  before  us,  narrowed  as  we  prog- 
ressed. A  foot  to  one  side  or  the  other 
— the  canoe  leaped,  a  living  thing.  My 
breath  pulled  hard  as  the  breakers  caught 
us.  Blinded  by  flying  spray,  we  stag- 
gered on.  By  some  miracle  we  made  it! 

Afloat  on  an  oily  sea,  we  steered  our 
course  by  the  glimmer — a  red  star  by 
night,  a  plume  of  smoke  by  day — that 
was  Yaco's  volcanic  peak.  The  crimson 
flare  on  Nimollilo  faded.  From  the  dis- 
tant shore  came  the  throb  of  drums. 
They  called  to  the  feast  of  flesh. 

"He  dies  —  that  we  may  live", 
whispered  Dr.  Alroyd,  sitting  knee  to 
knee  with  me  in  the  darkness  that  pre- 
cedes the  dawn. 

"Yes",  I  answered,  as  well  as  I  could 
for  choking. 

"White!  White  clear  through"! 
Muggins  spoke  up,  belligerently,  a  queer 
break  in  his  voice.  "I  dare  any  man  to 
say  different.  He  played  the  game"! 


AMERICAN  ILLITERACY 

THE  complete  exclusion  of  aliens, 
except  those  of  the  highest  type,  is 
now  urged  by  the  present  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Immigration  "to  pre- 
serve the  standard  of  American  cit- 
izenship." 

"It  is  estimated,  he  says,  that  there 
are  3,000,000  aliens  in  the  United 
States  who  came  here  through  illegal 
means,  that  is  to  say  they  were  smug- 
gled in  or  broke  through  the  boundary 
line  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  or  Canada. 

Recent  investigations  by  Winthrop 
Talbot,  a  consultant  in  industrial  rela- 
tions, have  disclosed  a  surprising  increase 
in  illiteracy  in  the  industrial  plants  of 
the  United  States. 

The  larger  manufacturing  firms,  the 
investigator  finds,  have  from  10  to  25 
per  cent  of  illiterate  workers,  or  those 
unable  to  read  English.  He  says  that 
the  number  of  persons  unable  to  read 
English  in  our  manufacturing  states 
has  been  growing  more  rapidly  than 
was  generally  supposed. 

In  twelve  months,  a  survey  showed, 
the  number  of  illiterates  in  Connecti- 
cut, for  example,  increased  from  52,665 
to  67,265.  In  New  Jersey  the  increase 
was  from  113,502  to  127,661,  and  in 
New  York  state  from  406,000  to 
425,000. 

These  figures  refer  to  persons  ten 
years  of  age  and  over,  who  could  not 
write  even  in  their  own  language.  The 
figures  for  those  who  could  not  read 
the  English  language,  the  investigator 
says,  would  have  been  from  two  to  three 
times  greater. 

Similar  conditions  are  reported  in 
almost  all  of  the  manufacturing  states 
in  the  north. — Thrift  Magazine. 


KATE  DOUGLAS  WIGGIN 

(Continued  from  Page  18) 

my  life  I  have  been  reminded  of  those 
hands,  for  it  seemed  the  goodness  of 
Miss  Kate  was  meted  out  through 
them. 

A  grandmother  was  rocking  and 
singing  to  her  young  grandson.  I  paused 
to  listen  to  the  song  for  the  particularly 
responsive,  childish  melody  impressed 
me.  Noticing  my  attention,  the  grand- 
mother explained,  "Kate  Douglas  Wig- 
gin  taught  me  that  song."  It  carried 
me  back  to  the  old  Silver  street  school 
and  to  my  beloved  teachers.  But  none 
have  left  the  impression  on  the  world 
of  learning  as  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin 
has.  Hers  was  a  life  of  fulfillment. 


r I^HIS  issue  of  Overland  carries  the 
-*•  second  in  the  series  of  articles  by 
Professor  Chamberlain  on  "Canada: 
Land  of  Opportunity,"  this  article  en- 
titled "The  Wealth  "of  the  Soil."  The 
third  article  to  appear  in  the  February 
issue  will  be  on  the  Forest  Resources  of 
Canada.  This  article,  like  the  one  on 
Agriculture,  will  contain  much  valuable 
information  and  statistics  based  upon 
careful  investigation  and  first-hand  in- 
formation. We  are  receiving  from  nu- 
merous sources  words  of  appreciation 
for  this  series  of  articles. 


Some  time  ago  we  announced  a  series 
of  articles  by  Torrey  Connor,  these  to 
deal  with  "Mexico — Yesterday  and  To- 
day." This  series  will  begin  in  our  next 
issue.  The  first  article  will  be  entitled 
"From  Castle  to  Casa." 
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First  <ft(oevel 


Contest 


Closing  Date  Moved  Forward  to  February  1,  1929 


AS  announced  in  recent  issues  of  Overland 
Monthly  a  prize  of  $200  is  offered  for 
the  best  novel — the  work  of  any  author  who 
has  not  before  published  a  novel.  The  winner 
must  reside  in  California  and  have  been  a  resi- 
dent for  three  years  past. 

Contstants  must  submit  synopses  of  approx- 
imately 6,000  words.  The  length  of  the  novel 
should  be  from  40,000  to  70,000  words.  The 
synopses  will  be  canvassed  by  the  judges  and 
the  six  best  chosen  for  final  judgment. 

The  date  for  closing  on  the  synopses  has 
been  moved  forward  from  November  1  to 
December  1.  The  close  of  the  novel  contest 
has  been  moved  forward  from  January  1  to 
February  1.  This  change  has  seemed  desirable 
owing  to  the  number  of  authors  who  have 
written  in  that  they  cannot  complete  novels 
upon  which  they  are  working  in  time  to  enter 
the  contest  if  the  earlier  dates  are  used. 


Contestants  should  consult  recent  issues  of  the 
Overland  Monthly  for  details.  Manuscripts  should 
be  addressed: 


OVERLAND   MONTHLY 

356  Pacific  Building         San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Care  of  Novel  Prize  Contest 


COAST       TO     COAST 


MOTOR  STAGES 


YeUowaY  is  the  Only  Transcontinental  Motor  Stage  Line  under 
One  Ownership  and  Management.     Responsibility  assured. 

Did  you  ever  make  a  journey  by  motor  stage?  If  not  we  suggest  you  try  it  some  time. 
You  have  a  pleasant  surprise  coming.  Of  course,  it  is  advisable  that  you  select  a  stage 
line  that  deserves  your  confidence. 

The  equipment  provided  by  YELLOW  AY  is  the  finest  on  the  highways.  Your  every 
convenience  is  cared  for.  Your  comfort  and  safety  receive  first  consideration.  YELLOWAY 
Stages  are  fitted  with  individual,  air-cushion,  reclining  chairs.  You  adjust  them  to  please 
yourself.  Windows  may  be  regulated  as  you  desire.  If  the  sun  is  too  bright,  draw  the 
curtain.  For  easy-riding  purposes,  each  stage  has  the  largest  balloon  tires  built,  the  ends 
of  the  springs  are  mounted  in  rubber,  the  rebound  is  checked  by  air  shock  insulators.  You 
literally  glide  along  the  road,  nestled  in  a  deep  cushion,  soft  as  down. 

Your  journey  will  be  safe  as  our  drivers  are  selected  for  competency  and  experience.  With 
them,  the  welfare  of  the  passengers  always  is  more  important  than  anything.  The  stages 
are  equipped  with  every  safety  feature  known  to  the  automotive  industry,  including  air 
brakes  on  all  four  wheels.  The  motors  are  especially  powerful. 

Your  opportunity  for  viewing  the  scenery  while  enjoying  this  comfort  is  unequalled  by  any 
other  mode  of  transport.  And,  speaking  of  scenery,  the  YELLOWAY  route  from  Coast 
to  Coast  traverses  the  wonderland  of  America. 

Let  Our  Agents  Plan  Your  Trip  For  You 

YELLOWAY-PIONEER  SYSTEM,  INC. 


20th  and  Market  Streets 

' 


Telephone  Lakeside  9100 


Oakland,  California 
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The  Lost  Keys  of  Masonry 


By 
MANLY  P.  HALL 


A  Constant  Inspiration  to  Mason  and  Non-Mason  Alike 

An  Ideal  Gift  of  Unequalled  Value 
Postpaid  One  Dollar 


Masonry  is  eternal 
Truth,  personified,  ideal- 
ized, and  yet  made  sim- 
ple. Eternal  Truth  alone 
can  serve  it.  Virtue  is 
its  priest,  patience  its 
warden,  illumination  its 
master.  The  world  can- 
not know  this,  however, 
save  when  Masons,  in 
their  daily  life  prove 
that  it  is  so.  Its  truth  is 
divine. 


What  motive  leads  the 
Masonic  Candidate  out 
of  the  -world  and  up  the 
winding  stairway  to  the 
light?  He  alone  can  truly 
know,  for  in  his  heart  is 
hidden  the  motive  of  his 
works.  Is  he  seeking  wis- 
dom eternal?  Does  he 
bring  his  life  and  offer  it 
upon  the  altar  of  the 
most  high? 


One  of  seven  illustrations 

The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  a  review  of  the  "L  ost  Keys  of  Masonry"  appearing  in  the  October  number 

of  the  Canadian  magazine,  "The  Masonic  Sun." 

"This  book,  consisting  of  125  well  printed  pages,  and  bound  in  blue  cloth  is  a  very  interesting 
one  to  Masons.  It  goes  into  the  inner  mysteries  of  the  Craft,  and  the  author  explains  these 
mysteries,  as  he  understands  them,  in  a  way  that  can  be  easily  understood  by  the  reader. 

"In  his  introduction  he  says  'Masonry  is  e  ssentially  a  religious  Order.  Most  of  its  legends 
and  allegories  are  of  a  sacred  nature'  and  then  he  goes  on  to  amplify  this  assertion.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  chapters  on  the  Entered  Apprentice,  the  Fellow  Craft,  and  the  Master  Mason,  as  well 
as  the  Qualifications  of  a  true  Mason.  We  would  advise  our  readers  to  procure  a  copy  of  this 
book." 

Should  be  read  by  every  member  of  the  De  Molay. 

THE  HALL  PUBLISHING  CO. 


843  South  Grand  Avenue 


Los  Angeles,  California 


Ballad  of  San  Francisco  Bay 


B\  DERRICK  N.  LEHMER 


Author  of  "Golden  Apples  of  Andaman,"  Etc. 


IN  THE  brave  old  years 

Of  the  pioneers 
When  the  Golden  West  was  born, 

They  spread  their  sails- 

And  fought  the  gales 
Around  the  frozen  Horn. 

And  when  at  last 

The  storms  were  past 
And  the  Cape  behind  them  lay 

They  headed  straight 

For  the  Golden  Gate 
And  San  Francisco  Bay. 

I  HEN  came  the  dawn 

When  the  East  was  won 
To  wed  with  the  Golden  West; 

And  our  good  ships  traced 

The  trackless  waste 
Of  the  broad  Pacific's  breast. 

O  their  hearts  leaped  high 

As  the  wind  howled  by, 
For  it  drove  them  along  their  way: 

They  were  headed  straight 

For  the  Golden  Gate 
And  San  Francisco  Bay. 


nn 


JL  HERE  came  a  day 

When  the  Northland  grey 
Gave  up  her  treasured  gold, 

And  their  ships  went  forth 

To  the  frozen  north 
To  battle  with  ice  and  cold. 

O  some  were  lost 

In  that  land  of  frost 
Where  the  year  is  a  night  and  a  day; 

They  sailed  too  late 

For  the  Golden  Gate 
And  San  Francisco  Bay. 

rrHEN  the  day  shall  come 

When  I'm  bound  for  home 
On  the  last  long  cruise  for  me; 

And  my  good  ship  clears 

From  this  port  of  tears 
Out  into  the  open  sea; 

When  the  lights  on  shore 

Can  be  seen  no  more; 
And  the  mists  are  dim  and  grey, 

O  head  me  straight 

For  the  Golden  Gate, 
From  San  Francisco  Bay! 
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William  Taylor --Argonaut 


IT  IS  difficult  to  realize  that  but 
eight  decades  measure  the  time 
elapsed  since  the  whole  world  an- 
swered Adventure's  luring  call  when 
gold  was  found  at  Suiter's  mill,  and  the 
pioneer  Spanish  village  of  Yerba  Buena 
became  bewildered  host  to  those  thou- 
sands who  responded.  Viewing  from 
the  Mark  Hopkins  tower  atop  Nob  Hill 
the  close  built  miles  that  now  form  San 
Francisco,  one's  imagination  must  be 
strained  to  picture  the  primitive  pas- 
toral town  of  but  eighty  years  ago. 

Dreaming  of  those  epochal  days  when 
the  age-old  cry  of  "Gold"  echoed  from 
every  corner  of  the  nation,  one  may 
visualize  the  westward  march  that  then 
began.  And  one  may  find  his  mental 
picture  realized  in  a  famous  mural 
which  hangs  in  San  Francisco's  Public 
Library,  painted  by  Frank  Vincent  Du 
Mond  for  the  Panama  Pacific  Expo- 
sition. In  wonderfully  expressive  lines 
it  illustrates  the  dominant  and  adven- 
turous type  and  inspiring  purpose  of  the 
men  and  women  who  made  world  his- 
tory in  California's  "Days  of  '49." 

One  of  the  principal  figures  in  the 
central  group  of  that  picture  is  William 
Taylor,  outstanding  character  of  San 
Francisco's  earlier  years,  Virginian  Ar- 
gonaut, organizer  and  leader  of  men, 
militant  Soldier  of  the  Cross,  who  came 
as  a  Methodist  minister  to  serve  his  fel- 
lowmen  at  a  time  and  amid  conditions 
with  which  only  the  most  zealous  and 
courageous  could  cope.  On  him  and 
other  kindred  strong  characters  of  that 
era  fell  the  work  of  bringing  order  out 
of  chaos  and  building  social  safety  out 
of  the  lawlessness  of  unorganized  hu- 
manity. 

Later  years  of  a  long  life  spent  in 
that  same  zealous  endeavor  made  his 
name  world  famous  as  one  of  the  most 
noted  and  successful  of  Christian  mis- 
sionaries and  left  his  stamp  on  hundreds 
of  communities  in  many  lands.  But  it 
was  the  infant  City  by  the  Golden  Gate 
that  first  received  his  baptism  and  felt 
his  strong  hand  of  guidance.  And  it  is 
in  San  Francisco  that  his  memory  is 
most  loyally  cherished,  a  memory  to  be 
emphasized  in  civic  consciousness  by  the 


By  Robert  Porter 

erection   of   a   great   building   that  will 
bear  his  name. 

One  of  the  significant  achievements 
of  this  pioneer  was  the  erection  of  a 
sailor's  home,  a  small  and  crude  affair, 
built  largely  at  his  own  expense  and  by 
his  own  hands,  and  he  called  it  "Sea- 
men's Bethel."  Preaching  in  the  open 
streets,  in  tents,  in  whatever  spot  he 
found  those  to  hear,  he  had  felt  a  strong 
urge  to  protect  and  care  for  sailors,  and 
his  was  the  first  sailor's  hotel  the  city 
knew.  In  it  he  reserved  a  tiny  chapel 
and  a  room  or  two  for  those  who  could 
not  pay  the  modest  rates  of  the  estab- 
lishment. 

In  the  conduct  of  that  primitive 
hotel,  William  Taylor  evolved  a  policy 
for  the  administration  of  church  prop- 
erty which  characterized  the  great 
achievements  of  his  later  life  and  has 
left  its  impression  on  the  great  religious 
denomination  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber. He  held  that  each  church  unit 
should,  so  far  as  was  feasible  and  pos- 
sible, be  financially  self-supporting,  and 
in  connection  with  most  of  the  many 
centers  of  missionary  effort  he  estab- 
lished, he  organized  some  phase  of  reve- 
nue producing  activity. 

San  Francisco's  new  William  Taylor 
Hotel,  now  under  construction,  at 
Leavenworth  and  McAllister  Streets,  is 
to  be  a  noted  illustration  of  William 
Taylor's  policy  and  a  great  monument 
to  his  memory.  It  is  being  built  by  the 
people  of  four  large  congregations  of 
San  Francisco  Methodists  and  will  be 
owned  by  Temple  Methodist  Church 
which  will  combine  the  four  interested 
church  groups.  Its  revenues  will  go  to- 
ward the  operation  of  the  many  branches 
of  church  activity. 

Forming  a  part  of  the  building  will 
be  a  magnificent  cathedral,  a  chapel,  so- 
cial center,  educational  rooms,  gymna- 
sium, assembly  and  banquet  hall,  form- 
ing one  of  the  most  complete  institu- 
tional churches  in  the  United  States. 
The  hotel  portion  will  rise  27  stories 
high,  immediately  overlooking  the  Civic 


Center  and  a  half-block  from  Market 
Street,  one  of  the  world's  best-known 
thoroughfares.  The  hotel  is  leased  for 
20  years  to  experienced  operators  on 
terms  which  will  net  Temple  Church  a 
very  satisfactory  revenue. 

The  building  and  land  will  represent 
an  investment  of  about  $3,000,000.  Part 
of  this  money  is  supplied  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church,  part  by  the  Metho- 
dist National  Board  of  Church  Exten- 
sion and  $1,550,000  of  it  is  being  mo- 
bilized from  all  quarters  of  the  country 
by  the  sale  of  a  bond  issue  underwritten 
by  S.  W.  Straus  &  Co.  Through  the 
coast-to-coast  organization  of  that  great 
bond  house,  people  of  all  walks  in  life 
and  of  all  religious  creeds,  by  investment 
are  participating  in  the  achievement  of 
this  enterprise. 

Little  did  William  Taylor  foresee, 
back  there  in  those  long  ago  days  when 
he  built  his  crude  "Seamen's  Bethel," 
and  announced  the  idea  back  of  that 
little  establishment  financed  by  the 
meager  contributions  of  his  parishioners 
and  by  his  own  slender  purse,  that  it 
would  grow  to  be  the  inspiration  for  a 
$3,000,000  enterprise,  enlisting  the 
banking  co-operation  of  one  of  the  big- 
gest investment  concerns  in  the  nation, 
and  involving  a  great  metropolitan  first 
class  hotel  in  the  city  of  his  earliest 
work. 

Nor  could  he  have  guessed  that  the 
financial  policy  he  evolved  would  be  ac- 
cepted by  his  Methodist  fellows  of  later 
years    and    result    in    such    outstanding 
structures    as    the    Methodist    Temple 
Building  of  Chicago's  famous  Loop  dis- 
trict, one  of  the  most  profitable  proper- 
ties of  that  city;  or  the  Broadway  Tem- 
ple Building  of  New  York,  now  nearing 
completion ;  or  other  buildings  of  lesser 
importance      in      Philadelphia,      Kansas 
City,  Los  Angeles  and  other  cities.  All 
are    properties    representing   many    mil- 
lions    of     profitably     invested     dollars, 
yielding  revenues  for  church  support  and 
for  the  extension  of  God's  Kingdom  on 
Earth    in    the    advancement    of    which 
William  Taylor  achieved  a  memorable 
success. 
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Knowledge  About  Genius 


TWO  men  are  born.  At  an  early 
age  one  of  them  manifests  a 
capacity  enabling  him  to  give  to 
mankind  during  the  short  span  of  his 
life  benefits  which  are  incalculable.  The 
other's  brain  is  dwarfed,  warped, 
atrophied ;  his  mental  development  is 
no  more  than  that  of  a  child's  of  seven 
years  of  age.  He  is  seized  with  strange 
and  vicious  desires  and  because  of  these 
he  is  a  menace  to  society  and  must  be 
incarcerated  in  a  hospital  and  fed, 
clothed  and  sheltered  at  the  expense  of 
the  state. 

The  first  man  we  call  a  genius;  the 
second  an  idiot.  Of  the  two,  which  is 
the  more  valuable  to  civilization?  Un- 
questionably the  former,  for  it  is  he 
upon  whom  man  is  dependent  for  those 
achievements  which  have  enabled  his 
pre-historic  ancestors  to  rise  from 
slouching  ape-like  beings. 

Of  early  primitive  geniuses,  we  know 
nothing;  yet  to  their  groping,  creative 
minds  we  owe  an  immeasurable  debt. 
Without  them  the  vast  bulk  of  the 
population  of  the  world  would  still  be 
living  under  such  conditions  as  are 
found  amongst  the  Patagonian  natives 
or  amongst  the  wild  butterfly  and  rat- 
eating  tribes  of  Northwestern  Aus- 
tralia. 

Similarly  our  hope  for  the  future 
lies  in  the  brains  of  this  priceless  group 
of  super-men  and  super-women  —  the 
geniuses  of  today  and  tomorrow.  Upon 
the  type  of  brains  they  possess;  upon 
the  opportunities  granted  them  to  de- 
velop their  nascent  ability — upon  these 
things  depend  the  most  momentous 
issues  affecting  our  lives  and  those  of 
our  posterity.  Such  vast  movements  as 
the  minimization  of  war  or  the 
rearrangement  of  our  economic  order 


By  Carlton  Kendall 

enabling  us  to  work  shorter  hours  and 
still  contribute  our  part  in  the  carrying 
on  of  the  world's  business,  can  only  be 
advanced  if  men  of  great  capacity  are 
born  and  trained  to  think  clearly  and 
with  a  power  and  perspective  capable 
of  attacking  these  problems  successfully. 
Without  good  seeds  one  cannot  raise 
good  wheat. 

Past  history  is  filled  with  records 
of  revolutions  aimed  at  establishing 
Utopias.  It  is  also  crowded  with  the 
failures  of  these  idealistic  but  undis- 
ciplined attempts.  There  is  the  ancient 
story  of  the  collapse  of  a  communist 
state  in  China  2,000  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ.  There  are  endless 
records  of  the  deflations  of  romantic 
and  inspired  bubbles  of  international 
peace. 

No  movement,  however  idealistic, 
however  enthusiastic,  can  succeed  unless 
it  has  a  leader  capable  of  rising  to 
intellectual  and  spiritual  requirements. 
Christianity  could  never  have  ascended 
to  its  sublime  heights  without  a  Jesus 
Christ ;  nor  the  science  of  geometry 
without  a  Euclid.  Names  may  be 
attributes,  may  be  modified  and  rear- 
ranged, but  at  the  base  there  is  the 
same  elemental  force — genius,  and  upon 
geniuses,  we  today  are  just  as  dependent 
for  our  welfare  and  happiness  as  was 
eolithic  man  millions  of  years  ago,  and 
just  as  dependent  for  the  future  progress 
of  our  civilization. 

In  consideration  of  this  dependency, 
one  would  logically  expect  to  find  that 
the  full  projection  of  scientific,  philo- 
sophical and  spiritual  knowledge  had 
been  focused  upon  a  better  understand- 
ing of  how  to  nourish  and  ripen  these 


precious  entities  of  human  consciousness 
so  indispensable  to  us.  Yet  such  is  not 
the  case.  During  man's  historical  era, 
we  find  little,  if  any,  advancement  in 
research  and  knowledge  about  genius — 
during  the  past  4,000  years  at  least. 
Confucius  and  Buddha  seemingly  knew 
as  much  about  what  one  might  term 
"the  mechanics  of  genius"  as  do  many 
of  our  best  learned  specialists.  From 
ancient  manuscripts  from  India,  China, 
Persia,  Assyria  and  Egypt  one  is  even 
inclined  to  surmise  that  possibly  the 
rarer  intellects  of  those  forgotten  civil- 
izations had  a  better  understanding  of 
what  is  meant  when  one  speaks  of 
genius,  than  do  we  ourselves  today. 

Why  is  this?  Why  is  it  that  man 
is  so  indifferent  to  the  advancement  of 
knowledge  upon  a  subject  so  vital,  so 
precious  to  humanity  and  to  humanity's 
prosperity  and  happiness?  This  is  im- 
possible to  answer,  unless  the  cause  be 
due  to  some  strange  fluke  of  human 
nature  based  upon  a  collective  lack  of 
vision  and  foresight,  coupled  with  in- 
herited atavistic  superstition  about 
genius. 

In  science,  in  literature,  in  philosophy 
there  has  been  a  dearth  of  active  interest 
in  the  processes  of  geniuses,  which, 
curiously  enough,  does  not  extend  to 
morons  and  idiots.  Ask  any  psychol- 
ogist and  he  will  tell  you  that  he  knows 
50  times  more  about  the  brain  and 
nerve  processes  of  a  sub-normal  than  he 
does  about  those  of  a  genius.  And  the 
same  reply  will  be  given  by  the 
physiologist  and  endocrinologist.  For 
some  unknown  reason  we  have  allowed 
human  knowledge  about  the  inheritance, 
growth,  education  and  nervous  reactions 
of  this  precious  class  of  individuals  to 
remain  almost  at  a  standstill. 


Sketch  and  Verse  by  Vada  L.  Molineaux 


"THE  CRY" 

/t  LONE  weird  cry — a  cry  of  hunger  rang 
*1    Thru  pines,  thru  barren  wastes  of  winter 

nights, 
Death  lurked  in  shadows,  and  the  snow  white 

fang, 
The  fang  of  Wolf,  brought  down  his  prey; — 

A  hunger  satisfied,  and  on  he  passes  from 

the  sight. 

Big  snows  did  drift,  and  seemed  in  shame, 
To   cover   up   the  still,  cold  form   that   there 

remained. 

But  just  a  trace  was  left — 
Another  came — 

And  o'er  that  form,  a  cry  rang  out — 
He,  too,  a  hunger  satisfied. 
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Mexico:  Yesterday  and  Today 


OUR  automobile  enters  the  Paseo 
de  la  Reforma,  Mexico  City's 
pleasure  driveway,  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  world. 
The  Paseo,  as 
it  is  abbreviated, 
skirts  the  Alameda ; 
a  bosky  park  of 
twenty-two  acres, 
with  miles  of  wind- 
ing walks  canopied 
by  tropical  foliage ; 
here,  on  "band" 
days,  promenaders 
in  holiday  attire 
watch  the  proud 
world  go  by. 

At  the  entrance 
to  the  Paseo  stands 
the  oldest  bronze 
staute  in  the  Re- 
public, that  of 
Charles  IV,  mount- 
ed. This  equestrian 
statute  set  up  in 
the  Plaza  Mayor 
in  1803,  was  later 
removed — in  1852, 
to  be  exact  —  to  its  present  site. 

In  each  of  four  glorietaes,  or  circles 
of  lush  green,  which  space  the  parade 
ground  of  the  city's  Vanity  Fair  on 
wheels,  are  pedestalled  statues  of  he- 
roic size.  The  avenue  is  two  miles 
long  and  one  hundred  and  seventy 
feet  wide.  Picture  the  scene  on  any 
pleasant  afternoon  from  four  to 
seven  :  The  passing  pageant,  two  miles 
in  length,  of  wealth,  youth,  beauty 
and  fashion. 

The  gay  picture  retreats  beyond  the 
range  of  our  prospective.  Dim,  un- 
real at  first  as  the  ghosts  of  a  half- 
remembered  dream,  the  figures  of  a 
drama  played  to  a  finish  take  their 
places  on  the  sage  of  imagination. 
They  crowd  forward,  passing  rapidly 
in  review.  We  envision  the  crowning 
of  Maximilian  and  Carlotta  as  Emp- 
eror and  Empress  of  Mexico ;  the 
downfall  of  an  Empire;  the  execu- 
tion of  Maximilian,  with  two  of  his 
generals,  in  1867 ;  the  three  crosses 
that  mark  the  spot,  on  the  lonely 
plains  of  Queretaro.  Carlotta,  bereft 
of  reason,  living  out  the  weary  years 
far  from  the  scenes  of  her  transient 
triumph,  is  very  real  as  we  drift  with 
the  glittering  tide  along  the  Paseo  de 
la  Reforma  which  she  planned— the 


Second  Article 

From  Castle  to  Casa 

By  Torrey  Connor 

Author  of  "The  Game,"  Etc.,  Etc. 


A  Room  in  the  Castle  of  Chapultepec. 


Narrow  Street — Poverty's  Abode. 


gift    of    the    Empire    to    the    Republic. 
Ahead,   looms  the  Castle  of  Chapul- 
tepec on  its  commanding  hill,  set  around 
with   ancient   cypress  trees  —  Chapulte- 
pec,   the    one-time 
home    of    the    ill- 
fated  Carlotta. 

Today  and  yes- 
terday meet  as  the 
car  draws   up   be- 
fore   the    massive 
gates   of   oak    and 
bronze   that   are 
swung  ajar  by  the 
uniformed  cadet 
from  the  Military 
School,     quartered 
in   a  wing   of  the 
castle.  As  we  enter, 
a    vision    is   pre- 
sented of  fairy-like 
marble  arches,  half- 
hidden  by  feathery 
green  and  splashed 
with    riotous   color 
where   flowering 
vines  grow  thickly ; 
of    a    lofty    tower, 
its    windows    reflecting    the    gold    of 
the  sunset.    The  visitor  mounts  the 
wide  stair,  and  advancing  along  mar- 
ble    corridors,     passes     dim,     stately 
rooms    that    are    exquisitely    frescoed 
and    tapestried,    or   hung   with   opal- 
tinted    satins,    brocades   and   velvets; 
and  so,  on  to  the  roof-garden,  that  is 
a  mosaic  of  bloom. 

The  ghostly  figures  of  the  past  still 
persist.  History  records  the  holding 
of  Chapultepec  hill  by  the  Aztecs,  in 
1279;  they  built  a  temple  on  its  sum- 
mit. This  rock  has  been  the  strong- 
hold of  rulers  for  more  than  six  hun- 
dred years. 

Over  there  across  the  smiling  val- 
ley, old  Popocatapetl,  snow -crowned, 
with  his  White  Lady  at  his  side,  looks 
down  on  the  little  affairs  of  men.  He 
saw  the  Aztecs  busied,  ant-like,  with 
the  building  of  the  teocalli,  the  place 
of  human  sacrifice;  the  invasion  of  the 
Spaniards,  who  razed  the  heathen 
teocalli  and  erected  on  its  site  the 
great  cathedral,  with  its  five  naves, 
six  altars  and  fourteen  chapels.  To- 
day, he  watches  the  building  of 
schools  at  the  estimated  rate  of  one 
thousand  every  year.  Mexico's  great- 
est gift  to  her  children  is  within  the 
reach  of  all.  The  shining  thought 
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emerges,  triumphant,  from  the  battle- 
ground of  dead  and  half-forgotten 
issues. 

Leaning    on    the    balustrade — where, 
perhaps,  Carlotta  herself  once  leaned — 
and  gazing  down  on  the  wonderful  city, 
"that    has   been    ruled  suc- 
cessively   by    cacique,    con- 
queror,    viceroy,    emperor, 
dictator  and   president,"   it 
is    not    difficult    to    believe 
that  the  peaceful  scene  is  a 
symbol  and  a  promise  to  the 
national    unity    for    which 
the  Republic  has  struggled 
through  years  of  bloodshed. 

Following  the  thirty 
years  of  rule  by  the  "bene- 
volent despot,"  Porfirio 
Diaz,  who  welcomed  the 
moneyed  foreigner  and  gave 
him  rich  returns  for  the  use 
of  capital  without  which 
the  country  would  not  have 
been  developed  industrially, 
Madero  took  over  the  reins 
of  government  for  a  brief 
period.  Mexico  entered  a 
cycle  of  unrest.  Ten  years 
of  revolution  eventually  laid 
waste  a  land  which  there  is 
no  fairer  under  the  sun. 
Francisco  Madero,  who 
loved  his  country,  was  but 
a  "dreamer  of  dreams." 
Mexico  needed  a  leader  of 
men,  a  "doer." 

After  the  martyred  Ma- 
dero, came  Huerta,  who 
debauched  his  country  and 
left  ruin  behind  him  when 
he  went  into  hiding.  Car- 
ranza's  efforts  to  bring  order  out  of 
bloody  chaos  were  negligible.  Obregon, 
who  was  "with  the  people,"  developed 
power  by  reason  of  this 
very  attitude.  Among  other 
reforms,  labor  was  organ- 
ized —  that  dumb,  driven 
labor,  which,  generation 
after  generation,  had  been 
helpless  under  existing  laws. 
These  laws  decreed  that  the 
yoke  of  peonage,  lifted  by 
death  alone  from  the 
shoulders  of  the  father, 
should  be  borne  by  his  son. 
But  a  new  day  was  dawn- 
ing. The  land  was  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  people.  Edu- 
cation, ardently  advocated, 
would  be  something  more 
than  a  name. 

Of  the  Cailles  adminis- 
tration, this  may  be  said. 
He  has  dealt  boldly  with 
the  religious  situation,  the 


separation  of  church  and  state.  He  for- 
warded plans  already  set  afoot  by  the 
able  Obregon,  who  was  to  succeed  him, 
but  who  was  cut  down  in  the  years  of 
his  greatest  usefulness  by  the  hand  of 
an  assassin. 


An  Old-Time  "Apartment  House"  in  Mexico  City. 


Thus,  the  rulers.  And  what  of  the 
ruled?  We  shall  not  find  them  in  the 
pageant  of  the  Paseo.  No!  In  the  nar- 


The  Cane  Hut  of  the  Hot  Lands. 


row  streets  where  poverty  makes  its 
abode  they  live  from  hand  to  mouth.  In 
the  city  of  great  wealth  there  is  also 
wretched  poverty.  From  castle  to  casa 
—the  contrast  is  sharply  defined. 

This  Mexico,  swarming  in  byways, 
must  be  seen  afoot.  Here 
is  a  many-storied  rookery, 
an  adobe  "apartment" 
house.  Whole  families  live 
in  a  single  room,  the  "fur- 
nishings" of  which  consist 
of  sleeping  mats,  a  charcoal 
brazier  for  the  cooking  of 
food  and  a  few  crude  dishes 
of  unglazed  pottery.  Yet, 
more  than  likely,  a  bird  in 
a  bamboo  cage  swings  in 
each  doorway,  and  flowers 
in  rusty  tin  cans  bloom  on 
ledges  and  window  sills. 

The  outer  walls,  once 
white,  have  been  toned  by 
the  action  of  wind  and 
weather  to  a  mellow  tint, 
indescribably  soft  and  pleas- 
ing to  the  eye.  The  patio 
is  drenched  with  sunshine; 
it  floods  the  broken  pave 
with  gold.  Under  the  ar- 
cade, where  the  sunlight 
fails,  is  a  purple  pool  of 
shadow.  Truly,  there  are 
compensations  for  a  poverty 
that  is  so  picturesque. 

Possibly  the  term 
"wretched"   is  too  harsh  a 
word  to  apply  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a  people  who  seem 
to  have  learned  the  true  se- 
cret of  contentment,  which 
is  to  want  no  more  than  one 
can  have.    Put   the  theory  to  the  test. 
Ask  the  first  person  at  hand — Ah!  The 
ragged  boy,  sprawled  in  the  shadow  of 
the  arcade,  who  is  gravely 
examining  a  tin  watch.  Let 
him   be   the  mouthpiece  of 
Mexico's  submerged. 

"What     is    your    name, 
muchacho?" 
"Pedro." 

"That  is  a  fine  watch, 
Pedro.  But  when  you  are 
a  man  grown,  you  may  have 
a  much  better  one.  Per- 
haps it  will  be  a  gold  watch, 
Pedro." 

"Si!  It  may  even  be  so. 
But  this  is  a  very  good 
watch." 

Lovers  of  beauty,  the 
Mexicans,  Juanita  spends 
patient  hours  embroidering 
her  camisa,  her  last  cen- 
tavo  for  the  scarlet  bow  on 
her  blue-black  braids.  As 
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for  Juan,  he  may  be,  like  the  wan- 
dering minstrel  boy,  "a  thing  of  shreds 
and  patches,"  but  he  tucks  a  red  geran- 
ium behind  his  ear  and  wears  his  bat- 
tered sombrero  with  an  air.  The  hum- 
blest casa  will  show  a  flame  of  bou- 
gain-villae  over  the  door,  and  flow- 
ers carefully  tended. 

Princes  of  hospitality,  too,  these 
people.  Juan  will  have  nothing  to 
offer  but  a  drink  from  the  olla  that 
drips  coolness  in  the  shade  of  his 
dwelling;  but  he  says:  "My  house 
and  its  contents  are  at  your  dis- 
posal"— a  courtesy  that  is  charming, 
even  though  a  mere  matter  of  form. 

Surely,  they  get  much  out  of  life 
"and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  To- 
day there  is  corn  for  the  tortillas. 
Tomorrow — "God  will  provide." 
There  is  melody  at  twilight,  plucked 
from  the  heart  of  a  rude  instrument 
of  home  manufacture.  As  the  moon 
hangs  up  a  silver  lamp,  the  laborers 
of  the  tropics — toilers  in  the  coffee 
fincas,  the  rubber  plantations,  the 
cane  fields — will  gather  for  a  dance 
out-of-doors,  treading  ground  al- 
ready trodden  hard.  After  a  long  day  of 
toil  under  the  smiling  sun,  life  still  calls 
to  them  in  terms  of  love  and  laughter, 


in  the  spirit  of  the  dance.  For  this  class 
of  workers,  agrarians,  much  is  promised 
in  the  new  order  of  things.  Agricul- 
tural schools  are  established ;  and  the 
rising  generation  will  not  dig  shallow 


A  Humble  Casa. 

furrows  in  the  ground  with  a  crooked 
stick,  nor  will  they  thresh  out  the  grain 


on  the  threshing  floor  in  the  manner  of 
Bible  days.  Here  is  a  story  too  good  to 
be  true,  but  it  is  true,  none  the  less. 
"Juan,  why  don't  you  plow  deeper, 
and  cultivate  and  have  a  larger  crop  of 


corn r 


"The  corn  would  grow  too  tall, 
senor — I  could  not  reach  up  and 
.  pick  it." 

"Cut  it,  and  feed  it  to  -that  mob 
of  lean,  hungry-looking  hogs." 

"Corn  is  too  dear  to  feed  to  the 
hogs,  senor." 

It  would  seem  that  the  awaken- 
ing of  a  nation  is  at  hand.  Even 
now  the  incoming  president  is  for- 
mulating plans  which,  if  adopted, 
will  regulate  the  labor  of  minors  and 
women,  abolish  saloons  and  gambl- 
ing houses  in  labor  centers,  bring 
disputes  before  a  tribunal  of  workers 
and  employers.  The  plan  calls  for 
an  eight-hour  day  and  a  six-day 
week.  Other  reforms  are  under 
consideration.  But  best  of  all,  in- 
dications are  that  on  some  not  far 
distant  day,  there  will  really  be  a 
government  of  the  people,  for  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  people  in  our  enlightened 
sister  Republic  across  the  border. 


A  Master  of  Fantasy 


OUT    of    the    forest    fresh    with 
spring  and  across  the  field  bright 
with  opening  flowers  stalk  gaunt 
men  in  black  robes  who  stagger  under 
the    intoxicating    arrogance    of    a    little 
learning. 

Their  eyes  are  fixed  anxiously  toward 
a  dazzling  highway  that  gleams  to  hori- 
zon. Down  the  road  thunder  great 
horses  with  gay  ribbons  fluttering  in 
their  flowing  manes.  The  tall  men  gaze 
in  awe  and  lick  thin  lips  as  they  mumble 
maudlin  praises;  behind  them  are  tiny 
lanes  where  their  stumbling  feet  have 
trampled  the  budding  flowers  of  the 
field  and  forest. 

Beneath  a  nearby  apple  tree  stands  a 
shy  figure,  all  but  unnoticed  as  he  sings 
a  strangely  sweet  song  and  looks  wist- 
fully at  the  sun.  The  birds  tilt  their 
heads  and  listen. 

Suddenly  coarse  voices  grate:  "Stop 
making  that  noise!  You  disturb  us  when 
we  would  hear  the  roar  of  the  mighty 
centaurs!"  The  critics  have  spoken. 

The  timid  singer  walks  slowly  away 
toward  the  woods,  stepping  carefully  to 


By  Rex  Smith 

keep  from  mutilating  the  flowers.  He  is 
soon  lost  to  sight  in  the  shadows.  The 
birds  droop  their  heads  disconsolately. 

"That  should  dispose  of  him,"  mut- 
ter the  gaunt  men  with  furtive  smiles 
of  self-satisfaction.  "Silly  fellow.  No 
power.  Beautiful,  nothing  more.  What 
a  shame." 

Deep  in  the  forest  the  timid  stranger 
stops  to  speak  with  a  little  green  man 
who  has  walked  out  of  the  heart  of  an 
oak  tree.  Whatever  they  say  must  be 
amusing  for  both  of  them  laugh  heart- 
ily. The  singer  strides  on.  His  face 
glows  with  an  aura  of  infinite  compas- 
sion. The  little  green  man  watches  him 
fondly  and  returns,  chuckling,  into  the 
heart  of  the  tree. 

The  forest  is  still — save  for  the  dis- 
tant echo  of  racing  hoof-beats  on  the 
highway. 

NOT  many  years  ago  a  man  came  un- 
ostentatiously   upon    the    scene    of 
American  literature.    There  was  no  fan- 


fare of  welcoming  trumpets  because  the 
so-called  interpreters  of  art  did  not  rec- 
ognize him.  Here  was  no  bill-poster  of 
polysyllabic  pasquinades — no  hysterical 
hurler  of  philippics — no  acrobat  of  syn- 
tax. The  critics  were  annoyed  at  such 
a  presumptuous  fellow.  By  the  specious 
reasoning  of  their  quasi-intelligence  the 
majority  of  the  species  determined  that 
he  had  a  "certain  small  talent,"  nothing 
more. 

One  must  be  obvious  in  order  to  at- 
tract instant  critical  attention  in  Amer- 
ica ...  or  have  a  "message."  Robert 
Nathan  is  neither  obvious  nor  full  of 
purpose.  He  is  a  troubadour  among 
blowers  of  talking  trombones. 

While  the  wild  horses  of  fiction  stam- 
pede the  land  and  great  bellowings  of 
adolescent  "geniuses"  reverberate  from 
the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  Rockies,  there  is 
one  who  is  singularly  unmoved.  He 
looks  on  with  wistful  tolerance  as  they 
howl  their  hearts  away.  His  face  sha- 
dows to  pity  that  so  much  precious 
strength  should  be  wasted  in  the  race 
for  an  empty  rainbow's  end. 
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He  turns  his  back  on  the  turmoil  and 
goes  about  his  work  at  the  loom  of  fan- 
tasy. Robert  Nathan  sings  of  the  trav- 
esty of  life  because  he  must.  His  songs 
are  not  for  those  who  would  batter 
down  creeds  and  customs.  He  knows 
that  nature  is  too  old  and  wise  to  allow 
little  people  the  dubious  privilege  of 
meddling  with  eternal  laws.  Therefore 
he  preaches  adaptability.  We  are  here 
and  such' conditions  exist;  let  us  learn 
to  make  the  best  of  our  lot.  He  talks 
in  simple  parables  wherein  satire  is  so 
happily  blended  that  only  the  very  wise 
or  innocent  may  understand. 

His  forbears  were  the  wise  elves  of 
the  mountains.  He  knows  the  secrets  of 
nature  .  .  .  and  growing  things  that  were 
old  when  the  human  heart  was  the  root 
of  a  tree.  There  is  no  surprise  when,  in 
his  books,  animals  talk  with  one  another 
and  strange  gods  of  the  woodland  ap- 
pear. They  seem  to  express  naturally 
the  inarticulate  gropings  of  our  own  in- 
hibitions, and  we  are  glad. 

Nathan  is  a  master  of  satirical  fan- 
tasy. But  he  has  never  misused  this 
power.  For  he  is  a  kindly  man.  Above 
all,  he  has  the  charm  of  Amphion.  This 
is  a  rare  quality  in  our  land  where  writ- 
ers are  judged  largely  by  the  volume  of 
their  voices. 

What  reader  could  fail  to  follow  the 
tale  of  "The  Woodcutter's  House  after 
its  magnificent  first  paragraph : 

"That  was  the  spring  poor  Ezra 
Adams  died.  Trembling  and  meek, 
he  stepped  into  Jordan's  dark  icy 
water,  the  cold  tide  froze  him,  and 
he  came  out  again  in  Zion  with  a 
look  of  peace;  he  seemed  to  be  say- 
ing humbly  to  the  angels,  'I 
don't  amount  to  much  but  I  feel 
friendly.'  " 

Thousands  of  words  would  not  have 
given  a  more  nearly  complete  picture  of 
Ezra    Adams.     And    of    his    daughter, 
Metabel,   who   is   one   of   the   principal 
characters  in  the  book,  Nathan  said : 
"At  that  time  Metabel  was  six- 
teen-going-on-seventeen,    small    for 
her  age,  with  rain  colored  eyes. 

.  .  .  Metabel  had  a  lot  to  think 
about.  In  the  first  place  her  pa  was 
dead ;  he'd  forgot  her,  he'd  gone 
off  in  the  dark,  out  of  sight,  out  of 
call  .  .  .  gone  off  over  Jordan  river. 
Oh,  Jordan  river  .  .  .  everyday 
thoughts  coudn't  get  across  it.  And 
if  you  took  all  your  heart  and  all 
your  loneliness,  and  went  crying 
over  it,  it  didn't  help  you  any;  as 
far  as  you  could  get,  there  was  only 
the  dark  and  empty  water.  No- 
body answered." 

Attempted  criticism  of  such  writing 
is  ridiculous.  Those  who  do  not  care 


for  the  moon-rise  over  quiet  water  should 
never  try  to  explain  why. 

"The  Woodcutter's  House"  was  pub- 
lished in  1927,  the  last  of  several  fan- 
tasies beginning  with  "Autumn,"  in 
1921.  It  is  possible  to  buy  first  editions 
of  his  works  at  the  list  prices,  which 
is  a  sad  commentary  on  American  liter- 
ary intelligence.  The  time  will  come 
soon  when  "discoverers"  of  Nathan  will 
pop  out  of  the  morass,  and  tourists  in 
Europe  will  then  strut  with  pride  when 
his  name  is  mentioned.  "Oh  yes,  our 
master  of  fantasy." 

One  can  no  more  summarize  The 
Woodcutter's  House  than  one  can  make 
a  synopsis  of  The  High  Place  by  Cabell. 
The  analysis  of  a  masterpiece  is  as  un- 
satisfactory as  the  thought  of  the  skele- 
ton of  a  beautiful  woman. 

Robert  Nathan  is  inexplicable.  He 
is  an  anomaly  in  the  land  of  machines, 
imperialistic  lust,  Rotary  Clubs,  Edgar 
A.  Guest,  Sinclair  Lewis,  Calvin  Coo- 
lidge,  Sherwood  Anderson,  Carl  San- 
burg,  and  the  historical  smart-aleck 
who  wrote  Helen  of  Troy  (his  name 
escapes  me). 

A  weaver  of  whimsical  fables  has  no 
place  with  the  agile  and  intent  jerboas 
of  modern  Yankee  literature.  Fortu- 
nately he  is  unconcerned  with  the  furi- 
ous gymnastics  around  him.  For  he  has 
proceeded  on  an  ever-brightening  way 
since  the  publication  of  "Autumn"  in 
1921.  On  that  date  the  Cabell  of  the 
masses  was  born,  artistically. 

IN  "Autumn"  were  exposed  the  vain 
hopes  and  frustrations  of  those  who 
dream  in  the  isolated  hinterlands.  "Mr. 
Jeminy"  was  a  school  teacher  who  had 
had  too  many  visions  of  the  goodness 
of  human  nature.  With  consummate 
artistry  Nathan  conveys  the  spirit  of  the 
setting : 

"Old  Mr.  Frye  kept  the  general 
store  in  Hillsboro,  and  ran  the  post- 
office.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  he  was 
an  honest  man ;  he  kept  his  shop  tidy, 
and  was  sour  to  everybody.  Through 
his  square  spectacles  he  saw  his 
neighbors  in  the  forms  of  fruits,  veg- 
etables, stick  pins  and  pieces  of  calico. 
Of  Mr.  Jeminy  he  used  to  say: 
'Sweet  apples,  but  small,  very  small ; 
small  and  sweet.' 

'Yes,'  said  Farmer  Barly,  'but  just 
tell  me,  who  wants  small  apples?' 

Mr.   Frye   nodded   his   head.    'Ah, 
that's  just  it,"  he  agreed." 
The  story  carries  on  with  quiet,  mus- 
ing, penetrating  wisdom.   The  problems, 
customs,  dreams,  dramas,  and  the  heart- 
breaking simplicity  of  those  country  peo- 
ple are  explained  so  gently  in  his  ballad- 
like  style  that  it  reads  more  like  a  fairy 
tale  than  a  relentless  satire  of  life.  There 


are  none  of  the  harsh,  screaming  notes 
of  the  realists.  It  is  a  reverie.  It  is  an 
unforgettable  book. 

The  critics  looked  askance  at  this 
curious  person.  They  were  bemused  by 
the  story.  There  were  few  words  of 
more  than  two  syllables.  There  were 
no  references  to  obscure  writers  of  more 
obscure  ancient  times  to  prove  scholar- 
ship. There  were  no  complicated  sex 
problems.  There  was  nothing  more  than 
a  beautiful  satirical  fantasy.  Such  a 
thing  was  unheard  of  in  America.  They 
spoke  of  it  casually,  and  moved  on  to 
more  exotic  rendezvous.  The  critics 
have  an  artful  way  of  disposing  of  art- 
ists whom  they  do  not  understand.  They 
rebuke  such  temerarious  persons  with 
mild,  ambiguous  praise. 

But  Nathan  did  not  know  that  they 
had  touched  him.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  probably  did  not  know  of  their  ex- 
istence. Emily  Dickinson  would  have 
had  no  interest  in  the  press  agent  for 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  Robert  Nathan 
has  nothing  in  common  with  those  who 
gape  at  the  sophisticated  William  Dean 
Howells  that  is  Thornton  Wilder  or 
the  faint  shadow  of  Theodore  Dreiser 
that  is  Jim  Tully. 

His  kinship  is  with  Wilde,  Max 
Beerbohm,  and  Stephen  Crane  in  their 
reflective  moods. 

He  is  a  lost  soul  in  the  contemporary 
literary  scene  with  its  fever  of  vocifer- 
ousness  and  gesticulation.  But  he  will 
come  into  his  own  when  the  falsetto 
of  youth  has  mellowed  to  maturity  in 
the  American  literary  consciousness. 

Then  the  people  of  his  own  country 
will  know  the  author  of  that  powerful 
satire,  The  Puppet  Master;  the  delicate 
folk  tale,  with  its  edge  of  irony,  The 
Fiddler  in  Barly;  Jonah,  the  story  of 
the  minor  prophet  of  that  name  who 
Nathan  pictures  as  a  poet  much  mis- 
understood by  posterity  because  of  his 
alleged  piscatorial  experiences;  and  the 
books  discussed  in  this  paper.  The  mas- 
ter of  fantasy  has  published  one  volume 
of  poetry,  "Youth  Grows  Old."  There 
is  a  simple  ecstacy  in  his  verse  that  has 
not  been  surpassed  in  our  land.  Blake 
and  Emily  Dickinson  are  his  spiritual 
friends  and  mentors. 

Years  go  by.  Robert  Nathan  lives 
near  New  York  and  writes.  Outside 
his  door,  perhaps,  he  can  see  the  glit- 
tering limousines  of  the  Harold  Bell 
Wrights,  the  Edgar  A.  Guests,  the 
Frank  Cranes,  and  the  George  Ades. 
The  machines  are  symbolical.  He  turns 
from  his  window  and  walks  slowly  to 
ward  the  woods. 

A  little  green  man  steps  forth  to 
meet  him  from  the  heart  of  an  oak  tree. 
Whatever  they  say  must  be  amusing  for 
both  of  them  laugh  heartily. 
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OU  will  please  General,  please 
have  Lieutenant  Garcia  com- 
missioned to  the  United  States. 
It  is  within  your  power,  General,  oh, 
please!"  pleaded  Etelvina.  Her  dark 
brown  eyes,  shaded  with  long  graceful 
jet  black  lashes,  burned  with  the  in- 
tensity of  deep  desire. 

General  Carlos  Ferrarres  replied  with 
superior  hauteur.  It  was  within  his 
power  as  Acting  Secretary  of  War  for 
Quadarica  to  cable  a  commission  for 
Lieutenant  Ricardo  Garcia,  that  would 
bring  him  to  the  United  States  for  spe- 
cial study  in  war  science.  But  this  was 
exactly  what  General  Ferrarres  had 
made  special  plans  to  thwart ;  in  fact  he 
had  cabled,  unknown  to  Etelvina,  ord- 
ering a  commission  withdrawn  from 
Ricardo. 

He  stood  there  in  the  hotel  lobby  at 
Eighty-First  and  Columbus  Avenue, 
looking  calmly  and  decidedly  indifferent 
to  Etelvina's  pleas. 

Senor  Hernandez  had  just  advised 
Etelvina  of  a  contingent  of  commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  Quadarican  army, 
about  to  sail  for  the  United  States  to 
study  certain  war  operations.  Strange 
to  note,  that  they  should  study  the  meth- 
ods of  the  United  States,  but  adopt  the 
uniforms  of  Germany.  Etelvina's  sweet- 
heart was  not  among  those  destined  to 
sail  and  the  news  came  as  a  great  disap- 
pointment to  her. 

As  she  looked  into  the  General's 
small  black  eyes,  and  saw  a  reflected 
twinkle  of  self-valued  power,  the  erst- 
while feeling  of  devotion  for  this  smooth- 
faced man  near  twenty  years  her  senior, 
turned  to  thoughts  of  hatred,  revenge 
and  victory.  How  she  instantly  loathed 
him.  It  was  only  yesterday  he  had  tried 
to  tell  her  how  much  he  loved  her,  and 
now  today  his  jealousy  proved  that  he 
alone  was  of  consequence  to  himself. 

"I  cannot  interfere  with  the  orders 
of  my  army  officials.  It  is  not  policy," 
he  answered  to  Etelvina's  protests. 

Etelvina  hated  him  more  for  this  re- 
mark than  if  he  had  been  honest  in  his 
reply. 

She  turned  to  Senor  Hernandez. 
"How  is  Ricardo?  How  was  he  when 
you  left  him?" 

Senor  Hernandez  had  been  a  private 
in  the  same  corps  with  Lieutenant  Gar- 
cia, and  immediately  upon  resigning, 
hurried  to  the  United  States  to  join  his 
mother  and  sister. 

"My  dear  Senorita  Gomez,  Ricardo 
was  in  the  best  of  health,  but  his  spirits 
were  very  low.  He  begged  of  me  that  I 
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see  you,  as  I  have  done,  and  advise  why 
you  have  not  answered  his  many  letters." 

"Oh  Senor  Hernandez,  I  have  not 
had  one  line  from  Ricardo  since  I  came 
to  New  York."  Etelvina  looked  accus- 
ingly at  the  General,  who  turned  his 
eyes  from  her  scrutiny. 

"But  Senorita,  he  tells  me  he  has 
written  you  often  and  directed  the  let- 
ters in  care  of  General  Ferrarres." 
Senor  Hernandez  gave  the  General  an 
apologetic  glance,  but  the  General  did 
not  appear  to  be  disturbed. 

"You!  You!  You  have  kept  his  let- 
ters from  me.  I  hate  you.  I  loathe  you. 
You  coward,"  stormed  Etelvina,  as  she 
burned  her  words  into  his  face  and  her 
fingers  frantically  expressed  her  anger 
as  she  spoke. 

"Senorita,"  suavely  remarked  the 
General  with  a  smile.  "You  were  never 
so  charming,  so  fiery,  so  attractive  to  me 
as  you  are  now.  You  hair  was  never  so 
black  and  your  eyes  so  deep.  Your  skin 
so  fair  and  cheeks  so  flushed.  Your 
teeth  are  like  pearls  amid  a  coral  sand. 
I  adore  you  so!" 

"Uh,  you  scheming  beast.  I  hate 
you,"  retorted  Etelvina,  the  tears  of 
humiliation  coming  to  her  eyes.  "You 
will  pay,  you  will  pay  for  this.  I  will 
make  you  pay!" 

With    this,    Etelvina    turned    quickly 

•away  and  walked  to  the  elevator  door. 

She  was  glad  to  go  to  the  secret  of  her 

own    room,   and   throw   herself   on   the 

bed,  to  cry  it  out. 

The  General  and  Senor  Hernandez 
bowed  to  her  receding  figure  and  entered 
into  a  conversation  of  the  possibilities  of 
a  revolution  in  Quadarica. 

Etelvina  was  not  one  to  waste  much 
energy  in  crying,  and  before  an  hour 
had  passed,  her  eyes  were  dry,  and 
thoughts  of  revenge  coupled  with  a  pas- 
sionate desire  to  see  her  sweetheart  pos- 
sessed her. 

IT  HAD  been  nearly  a  year  since  Etel- 
vina came  to  New  York  City  to  live 
with  her  brother.  Her  widowed  mother 
had  forced  the  separation  from  Ricardo, 
whose  army  pay  was  little,  and  it  had 
been  made  plain  to  Etelvina  that  it  was 
her  duty  to  marry  some  wealthy  Ameri- 
can, who  could  provide  for  the  now 
fatherless  family.  Etelvina's  father  had 
been  an  officer  in  the  army  and  the  fam- 
ily now  subsisted  upon  a  small  pension 


which  was  awarded.  There  were  five 
other  girls,  and  but  the  one  son,  Eman- 
uel.  Emanuel  had  been  chancellor  to  the 
Consulate  in  New  York,  but  within  a 
short  time  after  Etelvina's  arrival  to  the 
city,  Emanuel  had  died.  This  left  Etel- 
vina a  charge  of  the  consulate. 

When  General  Ferrares  arrived  in 
New  York  City  on  a  special  military 
mission,  to  buy  new  war  equipment  for 
the  Quadarican  Government,  he  met 
Etelvina.  From  that  moment  on  he  was 
her  attentive  admirer,  constant  com- 
panion and  jealous  friend.  He  desired 
to  be  her  lover. 

On  several  occasions  Etelvina  had 
spoken  of  her  sweetheart  in  Quadarica, 
and  had  hinted  that  the  General  com- 
mission him  to  the  United  States  to 
study  with  the  next  contingent  of  offic- 
ers. The  General  had  always  promised 
that  he  would  use  his  influence  to  have 
Ricardo  sent  north,  and  the  fact  that  he 
had  betrayed  her  friendship,  turned  the 
devotion  which  was  sincere,  into  a  de- 
termined hatred.  And  Latin  blood  can 
hate  with  as  great  a  fire  as  it  can  love. 

Etelvina  recalled  a  man  who  had  been 
introduced  to  her  at  a  recent  party.  He 
had  seemed  very  much  out  of  place,  be- 
ing more  reserved,  and  much  older  than 
the  other  guests.  He  had  even  seemed 
mysterious  to  Etelvina,  and  she  guessed 
what  was  his  business  in  New  York.  He 
had  asked  her  to  call  him  over  the  tele- 
phone, and  this  lack  of  regard  she  had 
excused  as  being  American.  She  had 
not  called  him  and  he  had  not  called 
her. 

Somehow  intuition  decided  for  Etel- 
vina that  this  man  would  be  the  means 
of  revenge  upon  the  pride  of  the  Gen- 
eral. After  pacing  the  floor  for  a  few 
moments,  she  searched  for  his  card  in  a 
disorderly  bureau  drawer  and  upon  find- 
ing it  called  the  given  number. 

Mr.  Hybert  Sudeen  chanced  to  be 
home.  Lounging  in  a  brocaded  robe,  in 
his  luxuriously  furnished  Fifth  Avenue 
apartment,  reading  M.  de  Balzac's  "La 
Peau  de  Chagrin,"  he  contemplated  his 
age  of  sixty  odd  years,  and  wondered  if 
he  loved  most  Fedora  or  Pauline.  He 
was  in  the  mood  to  decide  that  he  cared 
mostly  for  the  woman  called  "society" 
for  through  her  wiles  he  could  most 
surely  satisfy  his  desires. 

When  the  telephone  rang  and  Etel- 
vina revived  his  memory  of  the  invita- 
tion to  call  him,  his  laconical  reply  was 
returned  to  her  in  the  purest  of  Spanish 
and  with  the  suave  welcoming  tones  of 
friendliness  so  common  to  a  certain  type 
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of  men.   Would  she  know  of  his  eagerness  to  see  her,  and  as 
a  proof  take  dinner  with  him  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria? 

This  immediate  response  to  Etelvina's  desire  caused  the 
blood  to  flush  freely  through  her  clear  olive  skin.  Flooded 
with  emotion  and  excitement — the  common  attributes  of 
twenty  years,  heaped  up  with  a  purpose,  a  vindictive  goal, 
Etelvina  prepared  herself  for  the  evening,  in  haste,  gaiety 
and  skillful  sensitiveness. 

When  at  last  the  announcement  came  that  Mr.  Sudeen 
was  waiting  in  the  lobby,  Etelvina  gave  herself  one  last 
satisfied  glance  in  the  mirror,  sacrilegiously  crossed  herself 
and  said  aloud  "Primero  es  la 
obligacion  que  la  devocion." 

Once  in  the  cab  Etelvina  per- 
mitted herself  to  relax.  Mr. 
Sudeen  was  admiring  her,  but 
little  did  she  know  that  his 
prayer  had  been  the  same  as  hers 
before  he  met  her  in  the  hotel 
lobby.  "I  am  so  glad  you  called 
me,  Senorita  Gomez.  I  have 
often  thought  of  you  but  feared 
to  call  you,  knowing  too  well 
your  idea  of  Americans." 

"Oh,  Senor,  as  to  your  being 
an     American,     you     speak     so 
smoothly   the   Spanish   language. 
Even  more  so  than  do  we  native 
Quadaricans.   Something  tells  me 
that   you   are    not   entirely ' 
Ameriran     but    that   your 
country      is      more      truly 
where  you   make  the  most 
money."       Etelvina's     eyes 
twinkled  with  coquetry. 
She   did     not    want   to 
seem  too  wise. 

"Why  did  you  say 
that?  What  makes  you 
think  so?"  quickly  came 
Mr.  Sudeen's  answer,  as 
his  blue-gray  eyes  sud- 
denly attempted  to  pierce 
Etelvina's  care-free  ex- 
pression. 

"Is  it  not  so?"  laugh- 
ingly jested  Etelvina,  as 
she  cosied  herself  in  a 
corner  of  the  cab  where 
her  eyes  could  look  more 
freely  at  her  companion. 

"Oh,  it  may  be,  and  it 

may  not.   What  do  you  know  of  either  money  or  business?" 
asked  Mr.  Sudeen. 

"I  know  this  much,"  startled  Etelvina  as  she  lost  her 
laughing  expression  and  became  suddenly  serious.  "I  know," 
she  repeated  definitely,  that  a  revolution  is  to  be  financed  in 
Quadarica.  and  I  believe  that  you  are  financing  it." 

For  a  moment  Mr.  Sudeen  threw  aside  his  dignity.  He 
laughed  heartily.  Just  such  a  laugh  as  a  large,  portly-keen- 
witted man  would  laugh  at  something  very  ridiculous. 

Etelvina  was  angry.  She  hated  to  be  made  sport  of.  "You 
laugh  at  me?  I  will  show  you.  I  know  that  you  are  the 
secret  fear  of  General  Ferrarres.  He  is  here  to  find  out 
who  you  are,  and  to  report  your  activities.  He  is  also  here 
to  buy  entirely  new  supplies  and  even  uniforms  for  the  army. 
I  know  your  business.  I  can  help  you  and  I  will,  if  you 
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will  help  me.  If  you  will  not,  I  will  go  to  him,  and  tell 
him  what  I  know.  And  be  assured  I  know  who  you  are !" 
defiantly  argued  Etelvina  with  true  Latin  fervor. 

Mr.  Sudeen  realized  that  Etelvina  meant  everything  she 
said.  He  cut  his  laugh  short  and  became  so  serious  that  the 
circles  under  his  eyes  became  puffy,  and  calculation  ejected 
from  his  every  expression.  His  neatly  gloved  hands  gripped 
at  his  gold-tipped  cane,  as  if  venting  forth  thoughts  through 
their  mechanical  strength. 
"Urn.  Urn."  He  uttered. 

"Si.  Si,"  remarked  Etelvina  with  a  toss  of  her  head  and 
defiant  twitch  of  her  lips. 

"You  called  me  to  talk  business,  Senorita  Gomez?"  asked 
Mr.  Sudeen  with  a  side  glance,  as  he  released  his  cane  fromi 
his    right    hand,    and    proceeded    to   smooth    his   bushy-grey: 
moustache.    "If  so,  let  us  proceed  without  further  scruples." 
Etelvina  raised  one  shoulder  a  little  higher  than 
the  other  for  just  an  instant  as  if  to  silently  agree 
with  him.   Then  she  said,  "Let  me  first  suggest  that 
:;  we  do  not  dine  at  a  popular  place,  but  rather  go  to 

some   quiet   little   cafe   such   as   you   might   suggest, 
knowing  the  city  better  than  I  do." 

"Senorita,  you  are  not  only  beautiful,  but  decidedly 
clever."  Picking  up  the  speaking  tube,  Mr.  Sudeen 
redirected  the  cab  to  Moquin's  on  Twenty-third 
Street. 

WHEN  Etelvina  returned  to  her  room  that  night 
from  an  evening  spent  in  serious  plotting,  she 
was  tired.    Never  before  in  her  life  had  she  known 

what  serious  thinking 
amounted  to.  Now  she 
was  toying  with  a  gov- 
ernment, with  millions 
of  dollars,  with  lives  and 
tall  because  she  hated  in- 
tensely and  loved  toe 
much. 

Morning   came    with 
its   reviving  energy  and 
Etelvina   met    smilingly 
the  General  and  his  sec 
retary,  Major  Franciscc 
•Baron.      They    break- 
fasted together  and  Et 
elvina   was   so    pleasant 
that  the  General  thought  she  had  quitt. 
forgiven  him  and  hoped  she  had   for- ' 
gotten  her  former  sweetheart,  at  least 
to  the  extent  of  being  reconciled  to  hi; 
absence. 

Major  Baron  was  of  an  untiringlj 
loyal  disposition  to  the  General.  H< 
had  a  particular  fascination  for  Etelvina  which  he  kepi 
buried  within  the  recesses  of  his  own  heart.  A  glance  hen 
and  there  conveyed  to  Etelvina  his  admiration  for  her,  bu' 
as  the  General  was  revengefully  jealous  she  did  not  en 
courage  Major  Barren.  And  more  than  that  the  Major  hac 
a  wife  and  five  children  in  Quadarica. 

The  General  was  never  seen  without  the  Major,  and  the. 
Major  was  entirely  servile  to  his  superior's  wishes.    The) 
loved  each  other,  these  two  Quadarican  gentlemen.    But  th< 
General  loved  himself  the  most  of  all. 

The  breakfast  conversation  started  with  the  General. 
"Francisco  is  leaving  us  tomorrow." 
"Leaving  us?"  questioned  Etelvina  in  true  surprise  anc 
regret. 

"Yes,  my   dear,  Senorita  Etelvina,"  sadly   replied   Fran- 
cisco. (Continued  on  Page  56 
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•ES  SIR,  yer  Honor!"  Lou 
faltered,  diving  for  his  hat 
which  he  had  dropped.  "We 
M'l-Vd  the  ranger  go  o'er  the  hill  towards 
Joe  Weatherby's  huckleberry  patch, 
actin'  suspicious-like.  Bob  says:  'Lou,' 
he,  'let's  see  what  that  critter  is 
arter.  So  we  pussyfoots  to  where  he 
went.  An'  then  we  hears  a  shot. 

"We  runs  up  an'  finds  Smudge 
a-bendin'  o'er  the  big  buck  what  allus 
hangs  out  in  yon  berry  patch.  So  we 
done  arrested  him,  yer  Honor;  bein'  as 
we  done  caught  him  in  the  act  an'  the 
constitushon  says  fer  us  to  arrest  crim- 
inals caught  that-a-way. 

"V  then,  Joe  Weatherby  comes  along 
an'  looks  us  over.  An'  when  we  tells 
him  about  it,  he  says  to  the  ranger,  says 
he:  'Tell  it  to  the  judge.'  An'  to  us: 
'Take  him  to  jail,  boys.'  Which  we  done. 
An'  that's  all  that's  to  it,  yer  Honor." 

"Ahem !  Then  step  down  and  give 
yer  brother  a  chance." 

"Lou  done  said  it  all  as  I  reccolect" ; 
Bob  stammered,  vainly  trying  to  find  a 
hiding  place  for  his  hat,  "  'cept  that 
Marty  says  fer  us  to  pick  huckleberries 
now." 

"Get  down,  ye  Loon!"  Ebenezer 
Duffle  choked  in  his  efforts  to  maintain 
his  dignity;  he  twirled  his  goatee  and 
blew  his  nose  with  a  loud  snort. 

From  the  far  corner  came  a  peal  of 
unmistakable  giggles. 

"Silence  in  the  court  room!"  quav- 
ered the  judge  for  the  nth  time.  "Joe 
Weatherby!"  he  nodded  to  the  wolfer, 
"Ye  step  up  in  the  old  bootblack  stand 
and  give  yer  testimony.  Proceed !" 

Joe  walked  over  to  the  witness  stand, 
was  sworn  in,  and  proceeded. 

"Eros  Smudge  has  been  hangin' 
around  my  place  considerable  of  late.  I 
tolerated  him  because  he  was  a  ranger. 
It  puzzled  me  when  he  asked  me  a  lot 
of  questions  about  poaching ;  and  did  I 
know  of  any  place  in  the  valley  where 
he  could  get  booze? 

'Sally,  that's  my  daughter,  told  me 
she  didn't  like  his  looks  or  actions." 
There  was  supreme  satisfaction  in  that 
statement.  "  'Better  watch  out  for  that 
man,'  she  warned  me.  'I  often  see  him 
snooping  around  our  huckleberry  patch. 
Maybe  he's  after  the  big  buck  deer  for 
his  horns;  you  know  they  are  the  pret- 
tiest in  the  hills,  Dad,  and  are  worth  a 
lot  of  money.' 

"Yesterday,  toward  evening  I  thought 
I  heard  a  shot  and  went  out  to  investi- 
gate. It  was  only  old  Morrison  splitting 
shake  blocks.  But  when  I  turned  around 
to  go  back  home  I  heard  a  real  shot  from 
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the  direction  of  the  big  berry  patch  just 
over  the  ridge.  I  ran  over  there  to  see 
which  was  which." 

The  judge  nodded  wisely.  "Yeah? 
And  then?" 

"I  came  onto  the  Benfield  Boys,  Lou 
and  Bob,  trussing  up  Smudge,  your 
Honor.  Of  course,  him  being  a  ranger, 
I  thought  at  first  that  he  had  caught 
the  boys  in  the  act  of  shooting  the  deer, 
and  that  the  boys  were  tying  him  up  so 
that  they  could  ge  away  with  the  buck. 
I  pointed  my  gun  at  them  and  told  them 
to  put  up  their  hands. 

"  'But,  Mr.  Weathersby,'  Lou  said 
to  me,  'We  ain't  done  nothing  wrong. 
We  heard  shooting  close  by  and  when 
we  came  a-running,  we  saw  the  ranger 
bending  over  the  deer.  We  arrested 
him,  as  free  American  citizens  have  the 
right  to  do  when  they  catch  a  law- 
breaker in  the  act.' 

"The  ranger  cursed  somewhat  scan- 
dalous and  said  they  lied.  I  appointed 
myself  umpire  between  them  an  investi- 
gated. That  was  easy  since  the  ranger 
had  a  .30  caliber  rifle  while  the  Ben- 
field  boys  had  only  .22's.  All  I  had  to 
do  was  to  look  at  the  bullet  hole  in  the 
deer  to  find  out  who  was  guilty. 

"I  am  an  expert  on  bullet  holes,  yer 
Honor.  It  was  a  .30  caliber  bullet  which 
killed  the  deer,  and  a  soft-nosed  one  at 
that.  The  ranger  had  an  empty  cart- 
ridge in  his  rifle  barrel  still  damp  with 
powder  smoke.  And  the  rest  of  the 
bullets  in  his  magazine  were  soft-nosed, 
too.  On  that  evidence  I  told  the  boys 
to  take  him  to  jail.  And  that's  all  I 
know  about  it,  your  Honor." 

"Then  ye're  excused,"  wheezed  the 
judge,  and  turned  to  the  ranger  on  the 
defendant's  platform  where  in  pre-alco- 
hol  times  the  band  was  wont  to  play. 
"Now  what  have  ye  to  argufy  against 
that?"  the  gavel  stabjbed  at  Emos 
Smudge. 

"It's  all  a  frame-up!"  the  ranger 
shook  his  fat  fist  at  the  crowd.  "You 
all  simply  want  to  railroad  me!  You 
wait  till  I  tell  my  father  .  .  ." 

"Jest  now  ye're  a-tellin'  it  to  the 
court."  Ebenezer  plucked  viciously  at 
his  goatee,  and  glared  over  his  glasses. 
"An'  bein'  as  ye  need  to  be  taught  re- 
spect for  the  law,  we  imposes  twenty- 
five  dollars  fine  on  ye  fer  contempt.  An' 
if  ye  want  to  make  this  court  believe 
that  them  two  jaspers  o'er  there  who 


look  as  if  they  was  muzzy,  has  enough 
sense  to  frame  anybody,  ye  has  a  pore 
opinion  of  the  mentality  of  this  court, 
fer  which  we  fines  ye  twenty-five  dol- 
lars more  fer  contempt.  Look  at  them 
two,"  he  pointed  at  the  twins  who  looked 
as  if  they  were  hunting  a  hole  to  crawl 
into.  "Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that 
them  loons  can  frame  anybody?" 

The  delighted  attendants  choked, 
grunted,  and  chuckled. 

The  judge  snorted  and  drawled 
irately,  "If  the  feminine  element  on  the 
back  bench  don't  quit  its  giggling,  I'll 

H 

He  paused  abruptly  as  he  caught  a 
fleeting  glimpse  of  Sally  Weatherby's 
curly  head  from  behind  Stumpy  Gar- 
ver's  broad  back.  His  face  flushed  and 
he  fumbled  with  his  necktie.  His  voice 
modulated  somewhat  as  he  asked  the 
ranger,  "How  come  ye  were  away  back 
yonder  miles  from  yer  post?" 

"They  told  me  the  Benfield's  were 
shooting  deer  and  selling  them  to  the 
moonshiners  in  the  valley,  so  I  followed 
them  along.  I  wanted  to  get  the  deer 
poachers  in  the  act  and  follow  them  to 
the  bootlegger's." 

"Sounds  fishy,"  commented  his  Honor 
with  a  frown.  "Don't  know  of  ary  still 
in  this  neck  o'  the  woods.  Who  are  the 
'they'  told  ye  that?" 

"Stumpy  Garver  and  .  .  ." 

"Ye're  a  dummed  liar!"  sputtered 
that  individual  from  his  seat  in  front  of 
Sally  Weatherby. 

The  audience  howled  its  glee;  the 
gavel  banged. 

"Silence,  ye  bunch  of  jackdaws!"  the 
judge  reprimanded  them.  "Now,  who 
else  is 'they'?" 

The  ranger  squirmed,  the  moon  face 
grew  red,  he  looked  uneasily  toward 
the  corner  from  which  the  girlish  titters 
came. 

"I  was  sitting  behind  a  bush,  your 
Honor,"  he  explained  haltingly.  Sally 
Weatherby  and  Marty  Benfield  were 
talking  close  by.  I  heard  Sally  say  that 
the  boys  ought  to  shoot  the  big  buck 
deer  that  grazed  in  the  huckleberry 
patch  and  take  the  antlers  to  town ;  it 
would  bring  at  least  a  hundred  dollars. 
And  Marty  said  that  her  brothers  were 
supplying  the  stills  with  venison.  So  I 
thought  .  .  ." 

"Yeah?  Did  ye  now?"  the  judge 
asked  sarcastically.  His  voice  sweetened. 
"Is  Sally  and  Marty  here?"  he  inquired 
of  the  far  corner. 

The  girls  stood  up  and  started  to 
come  forward,  but  the  judge  said  kindly, 
(Continued  on  Page  61) 
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THE  Parsees  are  Persians  who 
migrated  into  India  when  the 
Arabians  overran  the  Persian 
Empire  in  the  eighth  century  A.  D. 
From  that  time  to  the  present  the  Par- 
sees  have  preserved  intact  their  national 
integrity  and  though 
numerically  they  are 
insignificant,  their 
effect  upon  the  en- 
tire structure  of 
East  Indian  civili- 
zation has  been  most 
marked.  In  religion 
they  are  followers 
of  Zarathustra  (Zo- 
roaster), the  Fire 
Prophet.  Their  sa- 
cred book  is  the 
Zend  Avesta.  The 
largest  Parsee  com- 
munity is  to  be 
found  at  Bombay, 
although  there  are 
small  groups  in 
nearly  every  large 
city  of  the  Indian 
Empire.  While  the 
number  of  Parsees 
probably  does  not 
exceed  one  hundred 
thousand  altogether, 
they  represent  one 
of  the  most  devout, 
yet  at  the  same  time 
most  progressive,  el- 
ements in  Oriental 
life. 

The    Parsees    are 
noted   particularly 
for    their    honesty, 
their  integrity  in  all 
business  relations  be- 
ing a  proverb  in  the 
Orient.    Crime  is 
virtually   unknown 
among    them    and 
their  community  life 
is  ideal.    In  matters 
of  religion  they  are 
also  exceptionally 
tolerant,  gladly  fra- 
ternizing  with    all 
just  men  irrespective  of  caste  or  creed. 
In   India  the   Parsees  are   distinguished 
by    their    contributions    to    charity    and 
public    institutions,    and    in    late    years 
their  superior  intellectual  qualities  have 
been   manifested   in   their    rapid   rise   to 
positions  of  authority  in  law,  medicine, 
banking,  commerce  and  brokerage.    For 
bankers  and   brokers  to  be  honest  to  a 
fault    is    an    anomaly    to    the    Western 
mind.    In  Asia,  however,  the  unusual  is 
not  only  possible  but  also  to  be  expected. 


By  Manly  P.  Hall 

The  Parsees  are  most  generous  with 
their  possessions  and  the  existence  of  a 
single  beggar  in  their  midst  would  dis- 
grace the  entire  community.  The  ten- 


Zoroaster. 


dency  of  this  group  of  people  to  support 
civic  movements  and  encourage  educa- 
tion has  done  much  toward  the  better- 
ment of  East  Indian  living  conditions. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  rich  Parsees  to 
bequeath  their  wealth  to  public  institu- 
tions or  direct  that  it  be  expended  in 
the  erection  of  public  buildings  or  in  the 
purchase  of  land  for  parks  and  recrea- 
tion centers.  Neither  militant  nor  ag- 
gressive, the  Parsees  live  in  simple  humil- 
ity and  gentleness,seeking  but  to  serve 


the  needy  and  improve  the  lot  of  all. 
The  practicality  of  Parsee  ethics  is 
an  excellent  demonstration  of  the  fact 
that  adherence  to  an  ancient  religion 
does  not  result  necessarily  in  its  followers 
being  stragglers  in  the  march  of  human 
progress  ;  for  the 
Parsee  is  abreast  of 
the  most  progressive 
spirit  of  the  age. 
Several  Parsees  have 
been  knighted  by  the 
British  government 
for  their  distin- 
guished services  in 
the  interests  of  the 
Indian  Empire,  and 
the  only  two  East 
Indians  ever  to  sit 
in  the  House  of 
Commons  were  Par- 
sees.  Not  only  have 
Parsees  been  knight- 
ed, but  in  two  in- 
stances, at  least, 
have  been  elevated 
to  the  British  peer- 
age. 

In  personal  ap- 
pearance the  Parsees 
are  remarkable  for 
the  natural  dignity 
of  their  bearing. 
They  are  often  tall 
in  stature  and  in- 
clined to  be  slender, 
and  if  not  of  a  de- 
cidedly ascetic  or 
Uranian  type  are  at 
least  benign  and  Ju- 
piterian.  Their  skin 
is  of  rather  olive 
hue,  the  features  reg- 
ular and  well  chis- 
eled, and  the  men 
are  addicted  to  the 
wearing  of  mus- 
taches. The  women 
are  rather  small  in 
size.  They  are  also 
very  graceful  and  in 
common  with  most 
Asiatics  have  large 
expressive  eyes.  In  every  Par- 
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see  community  the  status  of  woman  is 
a  very  unusual  one.  She  has  never  been 
subjected  to  the  inhibitions  of  the  pur- 
dah and  has  always  traveled  about  un- 
veiled. She  is  mistress  in  her  home  and 
in  all  matters  is  accorded  fair  treatment. 
The  domestic  life  of  the  Parsee  is 
marked  by  concord  and  in  every  avenue 
of  life  there  is  a  definite  disinclination 
to  contention  or  controversy. 

Zarathustrianism,  the  religion  of  the 
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Parsees,  was  revealed  to  Zoroaster,  who 
lived  between  three  and   four  thousand 
years  ago.    Like  Jesus,  Zoroaster  began 
his  public  ministry  in  his  thirtieth  year. 
By  first  converting  the  King  of  Persia, 
Zoroaster   accomplished    in    a   compara- 
tivel   short  time   the  conversion   of   the 
entire   nation.     Zoroaster   spent   twenty 
years  in  the  Persian   deserts  in   fasting 
and    meditation,    living    upon    a    sacred 
cheese  that  never  grew  moldy,  it  is  said. 
At  one  time  he  also  lived  upon  a  holy 
mountain  which  was  always  surrounded 
by  a  ring  of  fire.   There  are  two  descrip- 
tions of  the  death  of  the  Magus.    Ac- 
cording to  the  first, 
he  was  carried  to 
heaven  by  his  fiery 
father,  the  king  of 
the    salamanders, 
who   descended    in 
a    sheet    of    flame 
from  the  constella- 
tion of  Orion.  Ac- 
cording to  the  sec- 
ond version,  he  was 
killed    while    at 
prayer  by  a  weapon 
hurled    at   him   by 
an    envious    noble. 
This  particular  al- 
legory  further   re- 
lates that  the  mor- 
tally    wounded 
Magnus  threw  his 
rosary  at  the  noble, 
who  was  killed  by 
the  string  of  beads 
as     though     by    a 
thunderbolt     from 
heaven. 

Being  Zoroastrians,  the  Parsees  are 
consequently  fire  worshippers;  or,  more 
correctly,  they  revere  the  Deity  under 
the  symbol  of  fire.  They  also  esteem  the 
elements  to  be  sacred,  a  viewpoint  which 
might  be  expected  to  be  the  source  of 
much  embarrassment  in  the  disposition 
of  their  dead.  They  will  not  bury  the 
the  dead  in  the  earth  lest  the  earth  be 
polluted ;  they  cannot  cast  the  body 
into  the  water  lest  the  water  be  con- 
taminated ;  they  cannot  leave  the  body 
exposed  to  the  air  lest  the  air  be  ren- 
dered foul  thereby;  and  finally  they 
cannot  consume  the  body  with  fire ;  for 
being  the  most  sacred  of  all  the  elements, 
fire  must  not  be  profaned. 

As  a  solution  to  this  problem  the 
Towers  of  Silence  were  erected.  At 
Bombay  these  towers — the  world's  most 
unique  method  of  burial — are  located  in 
the  midst  of  this  beautiful  park  on  Mala- 
bar Hill.  A  strange  atmosphere,  how- 
ever, is  lent  to  the  scene  by  the  hundreds 
of  vultures  whose  weight  bends  down 
the  branches  of  the  trees  and  who  sit 
with  beady  eyes  ever  fixed  upon  the 


squatty  towers  where  lie  the  Parsee  dead. 
When  the  Parsee  physician  gives  up 
his  patient  as  incurable,  then  the  priest 
is  called,  who  performs  for  the  dying 
man.  the  last  rites  of  his  faith.  When 
death  is  presumed  to  have  taken  place, 
a  dog  is  then  brought  into  the  presence 
of  the  corpse  as  additional  verification 
of  its  occurrence  and  also  to  frighten 
away  evil  spirits.  Among  the  Parsees 
there  is  a  curious  belief  which  decrees 
that  children  must  be  born  on  the  ground 
floor  of  the  house,  for  the  upper  stories 
are  regarded  as  of  a  more  lofty  or  ex- 
alted state  and  hence  man  must  be  born 


The  Tovier  of  Silence — Bombay. 


in  the  lowest  place  to  emphasize  his 
humility.  To  indicate  its  return  again 
to  this  humble  state,  the  body  after  death 
is  taken  back  to  the  lower  floor  where  it 
was  born.  The  body  is  then  placed  upon 
an  iron  bier  and  covered  with  cloths. 
When  the  time  for  the  funeral  arrives, 
a  procession  of  priests  and  friends  ac- 
companies the  corpse  to  the  Towers  of 
Silence,  where  the  remains  are  laid 
from  view  by  the  parapet  of  the  tower, 
the  tower  being  so  fashioned  as  to  sim- 
plify as  much  as  possible  the  role  played 
by  the  vultures.  Since  the  deceased  per- 
son no  longer  requires  his  body,  the 
Parsee,  consistent  with  its  philosophy  of 
utter  charity,  considers  it  proper  that 
that  which  he  ceases  to  need  shall  be- 
come the  food  of  that  which  must  still 
live.  In  a  brief  space  of  time  the  bones 
falling  through  specially  prepared  grat- 
ings, these  bones  are  later  disposed  of, 
probably  ultimately  buried. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  secure 
photographs  of  the  Towers  of  Silence, 
for  no  one  is  permitted  to  enter  them 
except  the  attendants  who  serve  them. 


For  the  edification  of  visitors,  however, 
there  is  a  small  model  tower  in  which  is 
revealed  the  workings  of  this  unusual 
mortuary  procedure.  Repeated  efforts 
have  been  made  to  photograph  these 
towers,  also  to  enter  them.  In  every 
instance,  however,  serious  complications 
have  resulted  and  tourists  are  put  upon 
their  honor  not  to  violate  the  code  of 
this  sacred  place. 

In  the  twentieth  century  it  is  impossible 
to  torm  any  adequate  concept  of  the  orig- 
inal  doctrines   of   Zarathustrianism   nor 
can  any  authentic  description  of  even  the 
founder  of  the  cult  be  discovered.    The 
supposed  likeness 
of  Zoroaster  repro- 

__^_^__^^^_  duced  herewith  is 
from  an  ancient 
bas-relief  carved 
upon  the  surface  of 
the  living  rock.  In 
the  carving  the  fea- 
tures are  mutilated 
beyond  recognition, 
but  the  solar  nim- 
bus would  suggest 
that  it  was  o/igin- 
ally  intended  to  de- 
pict Ahura-Mazda, 
the  Persian  Prin- 
ciple of  Good.  The 
mutilation  of  the 
features  may  have 
been  the  act 
either  of  some  zeal- 
ous Zoroastrian 
(for  the  faith  def- 
initely condemns 
idolatry)  or  the 

conquering  Mohammedans.  The  figure, 
however,  is  generally  regarded  as  the 
only  likeness  of  the  ancient  Magus. 

Zoraster  was  said  to  have  been  born 
of  an  immaculate  conception  and  escaped 
death  in  infancy  by  the  intercession  of 
divine  beings.  Many  startling  parallel- 
isms abound  between  Zarathustrianism 
and  primitive  Christianity,  and  no 
longer  is  there  any  doubt  that  the  Chris- 
tians borrowed  many  of  their  philosophic 
concepts  from  the  Zarathustrian  theol- 
ogy, which  is  a  dualism  in  monotheism 
and  apparently  established  to  combat 
the  primitive  pantheism  of  the  Persian 
people.  Zoroaster  taught  the  existence 
of  a  supreme  nature  within  which  ex- 
isted two  eternal  beings — or,  rather,  one 
eternal  being  and  a  second  who  was 
ultimately  to  be  absorbed  into  the  na- 
ture of  the  first.  The  first  of  these 
beings,  the  Spirit  of  Good,  was  termed 
Ahura-Mazda;  the  second,  the  Spirit 
of  Evil,  was  designated  Ahriman.  In 
their  original  state  both  Ahura-Mazda 
and  Ahriman  were  good  and  beautiful 
(Continued  on  Page  58) 
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FORESTS  are  in  many  ways  inti- 
mately related  to  the  welfare  of 
man.  The  houses  in  which  we  live, 
and  the  furniture  with  which  they  are 
equipped,  draw  largely  upon  the  forests. 
Heat  derived  from  burning  wood  gives 
warmth  to  millions  of  people,  and  cooks 
their  food  as  well.  All  modes  of  trans- 
portation— land,  water  and  air — make 
use  of  wood  to  some  extent.  Telegraph, 
telephone  and  electric  light  wires  are 
supported  by  former  forest  trees.  Wood 
enters  into  the  construction  of  fences, 
farm  machinery  and  tools.  The  work- 
ers in  mines  operate  in  greater  security 
because  the  roofs  of  the  mines  are  sup- 
ported by  wooden  props.  Forests  check 
floods  and  erosion,  and  hence  save  soil, 
conserve  water,  improve  navigation,  and 


Third  Article 

Forests  and  Fortunes 

By  James  Franklin  Chamberlain 

Author  of  "The   Continents  and  Their 
People,"  "The  Lure  of  Gold,"  Etc. 

into  canoes.  Certain  trees  added  to  the 
food  supply  by  furnishing  nuts  or  fruits 
and  the  forests  sheltered  many  animals 
which  primitive  man  hunted  for  food, 
or  he  secured  material  from  them  for 
clothing. 

As  agriculture  developed,  it  became 
necessary  to  cut  down  and  burn  count- 
less trees  in  order  to  till  the  soil.  Large 
areas,  once  heavily  timbered,  are  now  in 
farm  lands,  or  are  partially  occupied 
by  cities  and  towns.  The  removal  of 
forests  all  over  the  civilized  world  is, 
in  part,  a  response  to  a  constantly  in- 
creasing demand  for  wood.  In  many 


tree  growth.  In  the  humid  parts  of  the 
tropical  zone  forest  growth  is  rank,  but 
the  kinds  of  timber  there  produced  are 
not  the  kinds  that  are  widely  used.  Of 
the  few  countries  that  produce  surplus 
of  valuable  softwoods,  Canada  stands 
out  prominently  as  one  of  these. 

When  Europeans  first  settled  in  Can- 
ada, a  large  part  of  the  entire  area  of 
the  present  Dominion  was  forested.  Al- 
though great  quantities  of  timber  have 
been  cut  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a 
much  larger  amount  has  been  destroyed 
by  forest  fires,  about  25  per  cent  of  the 
area  of  the  Dominion  is  today  classified 
as  forest  land.  This  amounts  to  some 
600,000,000  acres,  about  one-fourth  of 
which  carries  timber  of  merchantable 
size.  It  is  estimated  that  60  per  cent 
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add  to  potential  power.  News  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  is  printed  on  paper 
made  from  trees,  and  wood  fiber  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  a  multitude  of 
articles  including  artificial  silk,  known 
as  rayon.  Finally  the  forests  attract  us 
because  of  their  grateful  shade,  their 
quiet  beauty,  their  wild  life  and  the 
uplift  which  we  experience  as  a  result 
of  contact  with  them. 

For  unknown  centuries  man  made 
few  uses  of  the  forests.  His  crude  huts 
were  constructed  from  the  limbs  and 
the  bark  of  trees.  Logs  were  bound  to- 
gether to  form  rafts,  or  were  fashioned 


countries  the  timber  is  used  for  com- 
mercial purposes  or  is  destroyed  by  fire 
several  times  faster  than  it  grows.  Com- 
paratively few  countries  in  the  temper- 
ate zone  have  sufficient  forest  resources 
to  meet  their  needs.  As  a  result  of  this, 
the  protection  of  forests  and  reforesta- 
tion are  receiving  much  attention. 

On  about  one-fourth  of  the  earth's 
surface  the  average  annual  precipitation 
is  less  than  twenty  inches.  On  these 
areas  forest  growth  is  meagre.  At  high 
altitudes  the  average  summer  tempera- 
ture is  below  fifty  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
Under  these  conditions  there  is  little 


of  the  original  forest  area  has  been 
burned,  and  13  per  cent  has  been  cut. 
Except  in  the  Niagara  Peninsula,  the 
southern  part  of  the  Prairie  Provinces, 
and  the  far  northern  part  of  the  Domin- 
ion, timber  is  quite  generally  distributed. 
Extending  from  the  Pacific  Coast  east- 
ward across  the  Rocky  Mountains,  there 
is  a  large  and  valuable  forest  of  coni- 
ferous trees,  known  as  the  Cordilleran 
Forest.  The  nature  of  this  forest  varies 
in  different  parts,  depending  chiefly 
upon  temperature  and  precipitation  con- 
ditions. In  the  coastal  region  of  British 
Columbia  there  is  heavy  timber  up  to 
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3500  or  even  4000  feet  above  sea  level. 
Some  of  the  trees,  especially  the  Douglas 
fir,  are  very  large,  in  many  cases  reach- 
ing a  height  of  more  than  200  feet,  and 
a  diameter  in  excess  of  six  feet.  A  sec- 
ond forest  belt  extends  in  a  broad  curve 
from  the  Yukon  River  to  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  then  northeastward  to  Lab- 
rador. In  this  forest  the  trees  are  largely 
coniferous.  A  third  belt  extends  from 
Lake  Huron  south  through  southern 
Ontario  and  Quebec, 
and  eastward  to 
the  Atlantic  Coast. 
This  is  a  mixed  forest 
of  hardwoods  and 
softwoods. 

Although  Canada 
has  large  quantities 
of  hardwoods,  such  as 
the  sugar  maple,  the 
yellow  birch  and  the 
white  elm,  the  soft- 
woods amount  to 
about  80  per  cent  of 
the  total.  In  British 
Columbia  the  Doug- 
las fir,  western  cedar, 
spruce  and  western 
hemlock  are  the  chief 
trees.  In  the  northern 
part  of  the  Prairie 
Provinces  the  spruce 
and  the  white  pines 
lead,  and  in  the  east  the  white  pine, 
white  spruce  and  balsam  fir  are  the  most 
important. 

In  the  early  days  the  eastern  portions 
of  the  country  furnished  all  of  the  lum- 
ber, and  although  the  industry  has 
steadily  moved  westward,  it  is  today 
still  very  important  in  eastern  Canada. 
The  following  table  shows  the  esti- 
mated amount  of  saw  timber  in  each 
of  the  provinces,  as  of  1926. 

SAW  MATERIAL  IN   1926  IN  M.  B.  F.1 

Nova  Scotia 10,470,500 

New  Brunswick  19,284,500 

Quebec    51,374,000 

Ontario  21,632,000 

Manitoba    2,314,000 

Saskatchewan    7,642,000 

Alberta   16,012,000 

British  Columbia  329,151,000 


often  co-operate  in  the  work  of  driving. 
From  Lake  Superior  eastward  logs  may 
be  seen  in  many  lakes  and  streams. 

Owing  to  the  torrential  character  of 
many  of  the  rivers  of  western  Canada, 
and  on  account  of  the  large  size  of  the 
logs,  cables  and  donkey  engines  are  usu- 
ally employed  in  assembling  the  logs. 
By  means  of  tractors  and  logging  rail- 
ways the  timber  is  transported  to  the 
mills.  On  the  Pacific  Coast  lumbering 


Canadian  Log  Farm — Quebec 


is  carried  on  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  total  value  of  the  forest  products 
of  Canada  is  enormous.  The  average 
annual  value,  including  the  value  of 
paper,  is  now  more  than  $450,000,000. 
The  industries  growing  out  of  the  use 
of  wood  give  employment  to  a  vast  army 
of  persons.  This  activity  involves  an 
investment  of  well  toward  $1,000,- 
000,000. 

As  the  population  of  Canada  is  rela- 
tively small,  the  exportation  of  wood 
and  wood  products  is  large.  The  first 
shipment  of  lumber  to  Europe  took 
place  in  1667.  Today  the  exports  of 
forest  products  amounts  to  about  one- 
fourth,  by  value,  of  the  total  value  of 
all  exports.  The  United  States  is  Can- 
ada's chief  customer,  buying  more  of 
these  commodities  than  are  purchased 


by  all  other  countries  combined.  Smaller 
quantities  are  shipped  to  many  parts 
of  the  world. 

When   we  pick   up   a   newspaper  we 
are  handling  a  bit  of  one  or  more  forest 
trees,    for    newsprint    is    now    made    of 
wood  pulp.    A  single  issue  of  a  metro- 
politan Sunday  paper  requires  the  wood 
of  many  trees.    More  than  one-half  of 
all    the    wood    pulp    made    in    North 
America,  is  produced  in  the  Dominion. 
The  first  wood  pulp 
mill   in   Canada  was 
built   about   the  year 
1870,    at  Windsor 
Mills,  in  the  Province 
af  Quebec.  This  prov- 
ince leads  in  the  in- 
dustry today,  with 
Ontario  second  in  im- 
portance.   Looking 
westward     from     the 
top   of  the   Peace 
Tower  in  the  city  of 
Ottawa,   one  sees  an 
enormous  pile  of  wood 
called  by  the  citizens 
"Eddy's   wood   pile." 
Wood  from  this  pile 
is  steadily  being  con- 
verted into  pulp  and 
paper,  and  is  as  stead- 
ily  being    replenished 
from   the   forests. 
There  are  paper  mills  on  the  St.  Maur- 
ice  River  in   the  province   of   Quebec, 
and  at  many  other  places  in  Canada. 

Canada  did  not  begin  to  export  paper 
until  after  1900.  In  1910  the  value  of 
the  annual  exports  had  reached  $2,000,- 
000.  Ten  years  later  this  had  increased 
to  $53,000,000.  At  the  close  of  the 
next  decade  the  value  was  nearly 
$88,000,000,  and  in  1927  it  had  reached 
the  enormous  total  of  $129,637,687. 
This  single  item  among  the  forest  prod- 
ucts of  Canada,  ranks  ranks  second  to 
wheat  as  an  export. 

The  United  States  leads  the  world 
in  the  consumption  of  paper,  using  about 
180  pounds  per  capita  yearly.  By  way 
of  comparison,  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
people  of  China  use  less  than  one  pound 


Total   .  ....457,880,000 

In  eastern  Canada  lumbering  is 
largely  a  seasonal  operation.  The  trees 
are  felled  in  the  fall  and  winter,  and  as 
a  rule  are  carried  to  the  nearest  stream 
or  lake  on  sleighs  drawn  by  horses,  al- 
though in  some  cases  tractors  are  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose.  In  the  spring 
the  logs,  each  bearing  the  stamp  of  the 
company  to  which  it  belongs,  are 
"driven"  to  the  mills.  Several  companies 


TOTAL    VALUE    OF    PRIMARY    FOREST    PRODUCTS  —  1922-1925 

ITEMS  1922 

Firewood  $38,228,702 

Ties   13,215,986 

Poles,    posts,    etc 3,507,779 

Mining  timber  1,721,025 

Wood  for  distillation 479,299 

Logs  sawn  55,066,273 

Pulpwood  used  40,375,599 

Pulpwood  exported  10,359,762 

Other  exports  7,041,593 

Miscellaneous    products....          850,078 


1923 

1924 

1925 

$38,723,272 

$39,336,771 

$39,515,657 

13,228,547 

14,251,450 

14,491,557 

4,866,579 

5,478,155 

5,675,907 

1,615,667 

1,296,710 

1,249,021 

540,541 

562,525 

463,316 

69,352,821 

83,141,692 

71,854,926 

43,594,592 

44,241,582 

48,012,602 

13,525,004 

13,536,058 

14,168,935 

10,855,881 

10.435,536 

10,096,344 

1,156,487 

838,231 

3,747,602 
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per  capita  each  year.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  chief  market  for  Canada's 
pulp  and  paper  is  the  United  States, 
which  country  takes  about  four-fifths  of 
these  materials  shipped  from  the  Do- 
minion. 

The  larger  part  of  the  wood  pulp  is 


Paper  of  the  finest  quality  is  made  by 
the  soda  process,  and  poplar,  basswood 
and  willow  are  used  almost  exclusively 
for  this  purpose.  About  two  cords  of 
wood  are  required  to  make  one  ton  of 
pulp.  The  paper  comes  from  the  ma- 
chine in  sheets,  which  are  dried  on  hot 


Nelson  Mills.  Typical  Small  Lumber  Plant — Set*  Brut 


converted  into  newsprint,  but  there  are     cylinders    and    smoothed    on    cold    ones. 

many  other   important   products.   Paper 

cartons   are   widely   used   as   containers. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  our  purchases 

at  the  shops  are  wrapped  in  paper.  We 

use    paper    on    the    roofs    of    countless 


The  paper  is  then  wound  into  rolls  or 
cut  into  smaller  sheets. 

The  utilization  of  the  timber  in  the 
forests  of  Canada   is  closely  related   to 


houses,   and   on   the  walls   and   ceilings     her  vast   ™?  widely  distributed   water 

of    rooms.     Paper   plates,   cups,   spoons,     fower'     Thls    IS  uused .  ln    ,float'ng    th<: 

logs,  converting  them  into  lumber,  and 

in  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper  as 


and  caps  for  milk  bottles  are  in  use. 
Wood  pulp  enters  into  the  construction 
of  linoleum,  phonograph  records,  dyna- 
mite and  artificial  silk,  known  as  rayon. 

In  converting  wood  into  pulp  four 
general  processes  are  employed,  one  of 
which  is  mechanical  and  the  others 
chemical.  The  wood  to  be  used  is  cut 
into  lengths  of  two  or  four  feet,  after 
which  the  bark  is  removed  by  machinery. 
In  the  mechanical  process,  the  sticks  are 
held  by  hydraulic  pressure  against  rap- 
idly revolving  grindstones,  with  the 
length  of  the  stick  parallel  to  the  width 
of  the  stone.  Water  constantly  washes 
the  stone  and  carries  away  the  pulp, 
which  is  stored  in  vats  until  it  is  made 
into  paper. 

The  chemical  processes  are  known  as 
the  "sulphite,"  "sulphate"  and  "soda." 
In  the  composition  of  wood  about  50  per 
cent  is  a  substance  called  cellulose,  which 
makes  splendid  paper.  The  chemicals 
dissolve  the  cellulose,  and  also  remove 
the  fats  and  resins  in  the  wood.  After 
being  peeled,  the  wood  is  cut  into  small 
chips,  md  ii  then  fed  into  steel  tanks 
called  "digestors,"  where  is  it  cooked. 


well.    On   both   the   east   and   the  west 


coasts  there  are  ports  conveniently  situ- 
ated with  respect  to  forest  areas. 

Annually  the  Canadian  forests  suffer 
large  loss  because  of  forest  fires,  most 
of  which  are  avoidable.  These  fires  de- 
stroy millions  of  dollars  worth  of  tim- 
ber, and  in  addition,  much  other  prop- 
erty. From  1922  to  1926  the  acreage  of 
merchantable  timber  thus  destroyed 
yearly  amounted  to  742,772  acres.  A  still 
larger  acreage  of  young  growth  and  cut- 
over  land  was  burned. 

Profiting  by  the  mistakes  of  older 
countries,  the  Dominion  is  giving  in- 
creased attention  to  forest  protection,  to 
reforestation  and  to  the  introduction  of 
trees  on  the  prairies.  A  large  part  of  the 
forest  land  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown, 
which  makes  it  comparatively  easy  to 
carry  on  these  lines  of  conservation 
work.  The  forest  rangers  usually  travel 
in  pairs.  Some  make  their  rounds  on 
foot,  some  on  horseback  and  others  in 
boats.  The  airplane  is  now  playing  an 
important  part  in  the  rapid  location  of 
fires.  Roads,  trails,  telephone  lines  look- 
outs and  supply  stations  have  multiplied 
during  recent  years. 

Licenses  to  cut  timber  on  Crown  or 
Provincial  lands,  are  issued  by  the  gov- 
ernment. The  trees  must  be  cut  to  a 
certain  diameter  limit,  and  the  brush  dis- 
posed of,  so  as  to  permit  of  the  growth 
of  young  trees  and  thus  decrease  the 
danger  of  fire.  There  are  several  gov- 
ernment nurseries  from  which  trees  are 
distributed  to  those  who  will  plant  them. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  will  materially 
change  the  appearance  of  the  prairies. 
As  the  trees  grow  they  will  serve  as  a 
protection  against  the  cold  winds  of 
winter.  Government  aid  is  given  through 
(Continued  on  Page  64) 
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CHOOSING  YOUR  INVESTMENTS 


When  Diverging  Lines  Meet 

By  Trebor  Selig 


CNCENTRATION  and  diversi- 
ication  are  terms  which  denote 
ipposing  ideas.  One  may  doubt 
the  success  of  combining  the  two  in  any 
useful  effort.  They  seem  wholly  incom- 
patible. In  an  investment  sense,  they 
indicate  opposing  plans  of  procedure. 
One  cannot,  it  would  seem,  concentrate 
and  diversify  his  investments  at  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  operation.  Yet, 
that  is  precisely  what  in  being  done  in 
the  investment  trust. 

Everyone  is  now  familiar  with  the 
theory  and  practice  of  the  investment 
trust.  It  has  been  in  successful  operation 
in  England  for  many  years,  but  has  but 
recently  become  popular  and  of  general 
interest  in  the  United  States.  Within 
the  last  two  years  or  so  nearly  150  such 
concerns  have  been  established  in  this 
country.  During  1928  fourteen  were  in- 
corporated in  California  and  eighteen 
others  authorized  to  sell  their  securities 
here. 

Briefly  told,  the  whole  purpose  of  the 
investment  trust  is  to  concentrate  indi- 
vidual funds  of  investment  money  into 
one  common  pool  and  invest  it  in  a 
widely  diversified  list  of  securities.  Each 
individual  participant  in  the  pool  owns 
a  proportionate  share  in  each  of  the 
diverse  investments  purchased  with  the 
funds  thus  amassed.  It  opens  to  the 
relatively  small  investor  an  opportunity 
for  diversification  of  his  holdings  not 
possible  otherwise.  It  brings  to  him  in- 
vestment advantages  his  individual  total 
of  capital  could  not  command. 

Every  investor  well  knows  the  sound- 
ness of  the  old  adage  which  cautions 
against  putting  all  one's  eggs  in  one  bas- 
ket. All  of  us  know  that  the  law  of 
averages  is  a  potent  factor  in  the  busi- 
ness of  keeping  one's  money  safely  and 
profitably  at  work.  We  are  well  aware 


that  the  wider  the  scope  of  an  invest- 
ment list  the  greater  will  be  the  stability 
of  income.  Profits  balance  losses  in  such 
a  case.  If  accident  befalls  one  basket, 
the  others  remain  intact.  This  is  the 
theory  of  the  investment  trust,  and  it  is 
unquestionably  sound. 

As  in  most  affairs,  however,  there  is 
a  personal  factor,  a  human  element,  in- 
volved which  must  be  considered  quite 
apart  from  the  abstract  theory  of  the 
thine;.  In  practical  application  and  op- 
eration in  the  investment  trust,  this 
human  element  is  of  far  greater  impor- 
tance than  the  fundamental  purpose,  the 
basic  idea,  and  the  methods  of  opera- 
tion. Concentration  of  working  capital 
is  achieved  by  the  pooling  of  funds;  di- 
versification of  investment  must  be  ac- 
complished by  the  trustees  of  the  pool. 

Unless  expert  ability,  constant  watch- 
fulness and  unswerving  integrity  are  ex- 
ercised in  the  administration  of  the  trust, 
its  chances  of  success  are  no  more  de- 
pendable than  the  chances  of  success  in 
nicking  the  right  number  while  the  rou- 
lette wheel  is  spinning.  Pooling  funds 
is  mechanical.  Buying  securities  is  a 
highly  specialized  science.  When  the 
trust  funds  are  administered  by  trust- 
worthy and  capable  officers,  the  invest- 
ment trust  has  peculiar  and  notable  ad- 
vantages to  the  investor  of  limited  cap- 
ital. 

California's  Corporation  Commission 
has  made  a  most  valuable  contribution 
to  American  finance  by  its  studious  an- 
alysis of  this,  to  Americans,  relatively 
new  investment  vehicle.  It  has  set  up 
a  code  involving  eighteen  points  for  the 
guidance  of  such  an  enterprise  in  this 
State.  California's  laws  give  this  com- 
mission powers  which  make  possible  such 
regulation  to  a  far  greater  degree  than 
exists  in  other  states.  It  is  the  first  and 


most  comprehensive  constructive  effort 
of  the  kind  in  this  country. 

And  the  first  two  items  in  this  code 
are  directed  toward  assuring  business  in- 
tegrity, good  character  and  financial  re- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  the  officers 
of  such  a  concern,  and  assuring  all  of 
those  qualifications  plus  proven  com- 
petency on  the  part  of  those  intrusted 
with  the  administration  of  the  invest- 
ments. Integrity  is  essential  to  the  safe 
custody  of  the  funds  and  the  determina- 
.  tion  of  policy.  Integrity  and  technical 
skill  are  essential  to  the  conduct  of  a 
sound  and  profitable  investment  pro- 
gram for  the  employment  of  the  funds. 

The  manager  of  such  a  trust  must 
know  all  of  the  factors  involved  in  the 
many  securities  open  for  investment.  He 
must  know  which  are  best  and  he  must 
know  how  long  they  continue  so.  He 
must  keep  constantly  advised  of  the  con- 
dition of  properties  and  businesses  in 
which  his  pool  owns  interests,  and  he 
must  be  keenly  alert  to  market  trend  and 
to  public  investment  consciousness.  He 
must  know  when  and  at  what  price  to 
sell  securities  held  and  when  and  at 
what  price  to  buy  others.  He  must  be 
a  proven  expert  in  the  science  of  keeping 
money  profitably  employed. 

When  Mr.  Average  Citizen  is  solic- 
ited in  California  to  buy  shares  in  an 
investment  trust  he  will  know  that  the 
State's  Corporation  Commission  has  con- 
sidered its  personnel  and  its  plan  of  op- 
eration sound.  But  he  should  determine 
for  himself  that  the  men  behind  it  are 
those  whom  he  would  trust  with  his 
money;  that  the  types  of  investments 
held  or  proposed  to  be  dealt  in  are  those 
commendable  to  him,  and  that  the  actual 
buying  and  selling  of  securities  is  con- 
ducted by  men  of  integrity,  discretion 
and  proven  ability. 


RAINBOWS 

By  OLGA  VALERIA  RUEDY 

A    LEADEN  sky!  Wild  drenching  showers  fall! 
-^*-     Not  one  small  patch  of  blue ! 
Then  suddenly  a  rainbow  arches  high ! — 
(My  rainbow,  smiles  from  you!) 


VISION 

By  JESSIE  E.  WILLIAMS 

WHOEVER  would  have  lilacs  at  his  door, 
And  on  his  fair  estate  the  tulip  tree 
Must   know  their   fragrance   first  within   his  heart, 
Their  branches  waving  in  his  dreams  must  see. 
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A  Militant  Idealist 


A, FRED    BERNHARD    NOBEL,    the 
donor  of   five   annual   prizes  of 
$40,000  each  which  are  awarded 
for  having  conferred  "the  greatest  bene- 
fit on  mankind,"  was  an  idealist  with  a 
practical,  universal  type  of  mind. 

Born  in  Stockholm,  Sweden,  in  1833, 
he  came  to  America  at  the  age  of  17, 
and  worked  for  four  years  with  John 
Ericsson,  the  designer  of  the  "MONITOR" 
of  Civil  War  fame.  Receiving  some  in- 
struction in  chemistry  from  his  father, 
he  was  always  experimenting  with  ex- 
plosives. He  became  a  fine  linguist,  a 
thoroughly  trained  engineer,  and  spent 
some  time  in  Russia  after  leaving  the 
United  States.  Later  he  went  to  Paris 
and  from  there  to  Germany,  Great 
Britain  and  Italy,  where  he  perfected 
his  many  inventions  and  established  fac- 
tories. It  is  of  record  that  the  majority 
of  his  discoveries  were  purely  accidental. 
While  trying  out  some  theory  he  often 
found  new  truths  in  chemical  combina- 
tions which  were  capable  of  practical 
demonstration  and  use. 

Alfred  Nobel's  life  was  spent  at  cross- 
purposes.  He  invented  and  manufac- 
tured on  a  large  scale  the  most  destruc- 
tive agencies  known  to  man,  but  always 
with  the  intent  of  conferring  the  great- 
est benefits.  He  was  literally  heart- 
broken when  he  found  that  dynamite 
would  increase  instead  of  diminish  the 
fighting  instinct  in  nations.  He  hoped 
to  make  war  so  terribly  destructive  that 
no  people  would  ever  resort  to  force  to 
settle  a  dispute.  Instead  of  that  he  lived 
to  see  his  inventions  used  to  increase 
the  fighting  efficiency  of  both  land  and 
sea  armaments.  This  was  a  source  of 
constant  grief  to  him,  and  he  sought  in 
his  will  to  counteract  all  destructive 
tendencies  he  had  unwittingly  fostered 
by  leaving  his  vast  fortune  to  the  Nobel 
Foundation  which  awards  cash  prizes  to 
those  who  have  done  the  best  work  in 
chemistry,  physics,  medicine,  literature 
and  peace. 

The  conflicting  elements  in  his  mental 
make-up  reacted  upon  the  physical  until 
a  frail  boy  grew  into  a  semi-invalid  man- 
hood, studious,  shy,  and  quite  a  recluse 
socially.  It  is  claimed  that  he  paid  a 
hurried  visit  to  California  in  the  ex- 
perimental stage  of  his  inventions.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  he  had  many  trying  ex- 
periences before  a  way  was  found  to 
make  nitro-glycerine  and  dynamite  safe 
commodities  for  ordinary  handling.  It 
is  said  that  when  he  appeared  in  New 
York  with  his  satchel  filled  with  what 
he  called  "blasting  oil"  (liquid  nitro- 


By  Frona  Eunice  Wait  Colburn 

Associate  Editor 

glycerine)  he  was  not  considered  a  de- 
sirable tenant  in  the  hotels  and  lodging- 
houses.  The  stuff  he  carried  had  a  bad 
reputation  and  business  men  were  prone 
to  laugh  at  his  claims  for  his  inventions. 
None  of  the  financiers  could  see  any 
money  industrially  in  dynamite  and 
nitro-glycerine,  and  army  men  were 
rather  slow  to  experiment  with  an  un- 
known substance  of  such  dangerous  pos- 
sibilities. 

In  these  circumstances  a  few  ventur- 
some  souls  thought  that  California  with 
its  mining  and  railroad  problems  might 
be  a  good  place  to  try  out  Nobel's  the- 
ories. According  the  first  dynamite  man- 
ufactured in  the  United  States  was 
made  in  San  Francisco  at  a  spot  in  what 
is  now  the  southwestern  corner  of  Gold- 
en Gate  Park,  then  an  unoccupied  sand 
dune.  Here  ten  pounds  of  dynamite 
was  manufactured  in  an  improvised 
shack,  but  no  one  had  the  courage  to 
explode  it.  Finally  it  was  taken  over  to 
Lime  Point  and  blown  up  under  U.  S. 
Government  supervision.  Alfred  Nobel 
was  until  1885  a  shareholder  in  the 
California  Giant  Powder  Company 
which  grew  out  of  these  early  try-outs. 

Much  of  the  money  forming  the 
Nobel  Foundation  which  pays  $40,000 
each  year  to  the  winners  of  the  five 
prizes  awarded  by  the  various  commit- 
tees administering  the  fund  was  not 
only  made  in  the  United  States,  but  in 
California. 

Alfred  Nobel's  life  was  full  of  tur- 
moil not  only  because  of  the  suspicion 
and  fear  inspired  by  his  occupation,  but 
because  of  the  ceaseless,  long-drawn  out 
litigation  growing  out  of  his  patents  in 
many  countries.  He  was  never  free 
from  embarrassment  of  one  sort  or  an- 
other. The  skepticism  and  ridicule 
heaped  upon  his  claims  to  original  dis- 
coveries were  enough  to  break  the  spirit 
of  a  less  fearless  soul.  The  head  of 
the  great  house  of  Dupont  and  Com- 
pany once  wrote  of  Nobel's  explosives : 
"It  is  only  a  matter  of  time  when  any 
man  using  these  inventions  will  lose  his 
life."  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany issued  a  solemn  warning  to  all  its 
agencies  against  transporting  or  hand- 
ling these  new  explosives,  and  when  they 
were  offered  to  mine  owners  in  Cali- 
fornia, the  pick  and  shovel  men  pro- 
tested their  use  on  the  ground  that  they 
would  be  out  of  a  job.  At  first  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  Railroad  builders  could  not 


induce  any  one  except  the  Chinese  em- 
ployed in  the  tunnels  to  use  the  Nobel 
products. 

Curiously  enough  the  making  of  high- 
grade  explosives  seems  to  be  a  gentle- 
man's occupation.  The  men  engaged  in 
these  enterprises  are  highly  cultured, 
and  usually  very  good  looking,  with 
charming  personalities.  They  have  the 
manner  and  polish  of  cultural  life  and 
are  quick  to  respond  to  all  humanitarian 
demands.  Their  families  are  prominent 
in  leadership  of  the  communities  where 
they  live ;  and  their  citizenship  and 
patriotism  is  of  a  high  quality.  Such  a 
man  was  Alfred  Nobel.  He  never  mar- 
ried. At  his  death  a  complicated  situa- 
tion confronted  the  executors  of  his  will. 
Family  interests  had  to  be  considered, 
and  there  was  so  much  wrangling  over 
the  requirements  of  awards  specified 
that  the  establishment  of  the  Nobel 
Foundation  was  not  accomplished  until 
1898,  three  years  after  the  death  of  the 
donor.  The  king  of  Sweden,  a?  the  titu- 
lar head  of  the  Swedish  Academy, 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the 
fund  and  the  awarding  of  all  except 
the  Peace  Prize,  finally  brought  order 
out  of  chaos  in  the  promulgation  of  the 
"Code  of  Statutes,"  in  1900,  which  de- 
fines the  rules  and  regulations  govern- 
ing the  Foundation  funds.  All  Europe 
rejoiced  and  the  people  of  Sweden  de- 
clared that  the  "Long  hammer  of  Thor 
was  to  work  again  among  the  giants." 
It  is  most  fortunate  that  the  royal  house 
of  Sweden  is  composed  of  men  of  high 
cultural  achievements,  and  a  real  love 
of  learning. 

The  most  troublesome  of  all  the 
prizes  has  been  that  of  Literature. 
Sneers  and  ridicule,  senseless  opposition, 
and  interminable  arguments  mark  the 
working  out  of  a  feasible  plan.  The 
writing  fraternity  is  proverbially  tem- 
peramental, and  the  task  of  the  admin- 
istrators has  been  difficult.  The  awards 
have  been  made  with  characteristic 
Swedish  caution  with  the  result  that 
only  successful  writers  have  been  fav- 
ored. It  is  argued  that  Nobel  intended 
to  recognize  the  struggling  genius  in- 
stead of  rewarding  established  effort. 
Whatever  the  intent,  the  award  makes 
the  name  and  fame  of  anyone  receiving 
it.  There  are  no  mercenary  or  commer- 
cial considerations  and  the  Nobel  Com- 
mittee of  Awards  are  men  and  women 
of  unquestioned  integrity  and  ability. 
They  are  selected  without  regard  to 
nationality  or  academic  affiliations. 

(Continued  on  Page  60) 
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IT  WANDERS  FORTH  NO  MORE 

A  SPIRIT  floats  among  the  Autumn  bronzes 
That  brings  sweet  peace  and  quiet,   restful  love; 
This  spirit  has  compassion  on  us  mortals, 
For  it  descends  from  regions  far  above 
The  world  in  which  we  move  and  have  our  being.  .  . 
A  world  from  which  we  sometime  will  depart.    .    . 
A  world  that  holds  much  care  and  disappointment 
And  many  a  longing  and  a  lonely  heart. 

This  spirit  pauses  on  the  pathless  prairies, 
It  lingers  where  the  forest  giants  dwell, 
It  broods  above  the  foothills  and  the  mountains, 
The  desert  places  know  it  very  well. 
And  as  it  moves  toward  the  western  ocean, 
It  mingles  with  the  wind  that  seeks  that  shore, 
And  when  it  rests  upon  the  sand-strewn  beaches, 
It  is  content  and  wanders  forth  no  more. 

By  BELLE  WILLEY  GUE. 


THE  OVERLAND  BEAR 

NEAR  "The  Golden  Gate"  is  a  grizzly  bear, 
The  symbol  of  savagery; 
Asnarl  in  the  middle  of  the  railroad  track 
He  stands  eternally. 

But  the  Overland  with  its  precious  freight 
Still  holds  the  right-of-way, 
Its  worth  well-grounded  as  the  cypress  trees 
Of  wind-swept  Monterey. 

With  thought  as  lofty  as  the  tallest  pines 

That  are  marching  up  the  hills, 

With  dreams  as  dainty  as  the  maiden-hair 

Secluded  by  the  rills, 

It  brings  to  the  valley  of  heart's  desire 

The  gold  of  all  that's  best, 

The  striving,  the  attaining  life, 

Indigenous  to  the  West. 

By  PAMELIA  PEARL  JONES. 


BECAUSE  OF  YOU 

IF  I  HAVE  had  a  guiding  star  in  life, 
That  guiding  star  the  truth  has  been : 
If  I  have  had  an  inspiration  true, 
I've  known  its  worth  because  of  you. 

Because  of  you,  I've  drunk  of  Life's  full  cup, 
A  cup  that  very  full  has  been — 
And  I  do  cherish  ev'ry  moment  true; 
These  moments  were — because  of  you. 

The  truths  that  in  my  very  soul  are  burned 
Will  linger  with  me  to  the  end — 
A  very  part  of  all  that  I  shall  do 
Throughout  the  years — because  of  you. 

By  ALICE  HAWTHORNE  GORTON. 


THE  MINER 

INTO  the  heart  of  the  earth  he  pries, 
For  gold,  where  often  no  gold  lies; 
Holding  his  puny  flickering  lamp, 
Down  in  the  dark  and  damp. 
In  running  streams, 
He  seeks  gold  gleams. 

But  let  me  find  one  nugget  pure, 
Within  myself,  which  can  endure 
The  steady  blue  of  a  searching  flame, 
And  will  not  melt  to  shame; 

Then  shall  I  cry: 

"God,   let  me  die!" 

By  JESSIE  JOHNSTON  FRETZ. 
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CALL  OF  THE  WEST 

DN'T  you  hear  the  West  a  callin' 
From  the  shores  of  Sunset  Seas? 
't  you  hear  the  palms  a  swishin', 
As  they  rustle  in  the  breeze? 


See  the  great  sequoias  beckon, 

"Reachin"  out  to  welcome  you, 

As  their  hoary  heads  uplifted, 

Seem  to  comb  the  heavenly  blue? 

Hear  the  mountain  ranges  tell  you, 
Of  the  treasure  that  they  hold? 

See  the  wheat  fields  of  the  valleys, 

Sending  back  the  sunlight's  gold? 

Don't  you  hear  the  song  birds  callin', 
In  their  gladness,  as  they  sing? 

Can't  you  almost  "feel"  the  fragrance, 
That  the  orange  blossoms  bring? 

Listen  to  the  fields  of  poppies, 

Callin'  to  you  o'er  the  breeze, 

From  this  land  of  Nature's  bounty, 
Here  beside  the  Western  Seas. 

By  JOHN  H.  TUPPER. 


THEME  FOR  A  JAPANESE  MELODY 

SHE  IS  as  beautiful  as  the  eastern  sun, 
As  the  proud  white  peacock  spreading  his  glorious  fan, 
As  the  many  patterned  gold  traceries  on  the  temple  walls, 
And   the  mystery  that   broods  over  the  moonlit   desert; 
Heavy  silken  garments  wrap  her  slenderness, 
And  pearls  shine  like  stars  in  the  night  of  her  hair. 
A  delicate  perfume,  intangible, 

Caught  my  senses  and  sent  my  brain  awhirl  with  love 
As  if  myriad  worlds  were  falling  through  space, 
I  among  them,  lost. 

By  ISOBEL  STONE. 
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Fighting  the  Indians  with  Joaquin  Miller 

An  Interview  with  Joseph  D.  Myers 


"Camp  Lincoln, 

"South  Fork  of  John  Day's  River, 
"April  17,  1864. 
IR:  For  the  information  of 
the  General  commanding  the 
District,  I  have  the  honor  to 
submit  the  following  report  of  events 
which  have  transpired  in  this  vicinity 
since  my  arrival: 
"With  fifteen 
men  of  the  cavalry 
detachment  under 
my  command  I 
reached  Canyon 
City  on  the  19th 
if  March  last,  and 
learned  that  a  few 
days  previous  about 
JOAQUIN  MILLER  one  hundred  ani- 
mals (mules  and 
horses)  had  been  stolen  from 
Mr.  Davis'  ranch,  two  miles 
below  the  town,  and  about  half 
of  them  driven  off  into  the 
mountains  to  the  westward. 
Mr.  Davis,  with  about  thirty 
men,  was  in  pursuit  of  them 
with  a  few  days'  supplies.  .  .  . 
On  the  22nd  a  messenger  ad- 
vised me  that  Mr.  Davis  had 
returned  for  provisions  and  re- 
inforcements, having  tracked 
the  animals  to  the  vicinity  of 
Harney  Lake,  where  they  had 
found  much  Indian  sign,  and 
where  twenty  of  the  pursuing 
party  were  encamped  awaiting 
supplies,  I  was  further  informed 
that  a  party  of  thirty  men 
would  go  out  from  Canyon 
City  immediately  to  assist  in 
carrying  on  the  pursuit.  I  immedi- 
ately wrote  the  chief  of  the  party 
requesting  that  a  guide  be  sent  me,  that 
I  might  meet  and  co-operate  with  them. 
.  .  .  On  the  24th  with  eighteen  men 
and  twenty  days'  supplies  I  began  the 
march.  We  reached  Harney  Valley 
about  sixty  miles  south  of  Canyon  City, 
on  the  30th.  We  found  a  body  of  fifty- 
four  citizens  under  command  of  C.  H. 
Miller,  whom  they  had  elected  as  cap- 
tain." 

So  read  sections  of  the  first  portion 
of  a  report  made  by  Lieutenant  James 
A.  Waymire,  then  adjutant  of  the 
First  Oregon  Cavalry,  stationed  at  The 
Dalles.  Serving  as  a  Corporal  under 
Lieutenant  Waymire  was  Joseph  D. 
Myers,  then  a  youth  of  twenty-five. 

Today  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine  he 
retains  a  very  clear  picture  of  C.  H. 


By  Beatrice  B.  Beebe 

Miller,  mentioned  in  the  report  as  lead- 
er of  the  civilians,  the  man  who  was 
later  to  become  known  throughout  the 
world  as  the  POET  of  the  SIERRAS. 

The  country  in  which  the  soldiers 
under  Waymire,  coming  from  The  Dal- 
les, and  the  volunteer  company  under 
Miller,  coming  from  Canyon  City,  met 
to  combine  forces  against  the  Indians 
was  made  up  of  a  number  of  valleys, 
dry  during  the  winters  but  fed  by 
streams  of  the  melting  mountain  sno\\s 
during  the  warmer  portions  of  the  year. 

As  the  party  progressed  they  fre- 
quently sighted  Indian  horsemen  at  a 
distance,  and  on  many  occasions  found 
traces  of  Indian  encampment.  Among 
these  latter  were  bones  and  bits  of  half- 


Joseph  D.  Myers  at  His  H»me,  Eugene,  Oregon. 

cooked  horseflesh.  The  number  of 
abandoned  furs  and  blankets  and  the 
fresh  remains  of  fires  all  pointed  to  the 
fact  that  the  Indians  had  decamped  in 
haste.  Their  trails  led  ever  toward  the 
mountains  to  the  west. 

Finally,  in  the  early  dawn  of  April 
7th,  smoke  arising  about  three  miles 
from  where  the  whites  were  camped, 
caused  Waymire  to  send  four  of  his 
men  under  Sergeant  Casteel  to  investi- 
gate and  report  as  scon  as  possible,  fol- 
lowing  Waymire's  men  and  the  citizens 
under  Joaquin  Miller. 

Indian  tracks  were  thick  over  the  val- 
ley, but  by  this  time  the  horses  of  the 
whites  were  worn  out  and  half  starved, 
so  progress  was  necessarily  slow. 

The  trail  led  at  length  to  a  gulch. 
About  a  hundred  yards  from  this  a  body 
of  Indian  horsemen  filed  out  of  a  nar- 


row canyon  and  took  position  on  a  prom- 
inent ridge — a  point  that  extended  down 
almost  to  the  gulch  and  was  covered 
with  a  thick  growth  of  sage  brush. 

It  was  plainly  evident  that  the  Indians 
had  been  surprised  and  had  determined 
to  stop  the  further  progress  of  the 
whites,  as  they  realized  if  the  whites 
gained  the  canyon,  through  which  it 
was  necessary  to  pass  to  reach  the  level 
country  beyond,  the  latter,  although 
few  in  numbers,  could  hold  it  against 
even  a  large  force. 

Meanwhile  Sergeant  Casteel  and  his 
four  men  had  been  taken  by  the  Indians. 
It  was  later  learned  that  the  men  had 
been  killed  but  that  Sergeant  Casteel 
escaped  and  made  his  way  to  southern 
Oregon.  The  Indians  at  Klamath  Falls 
claimed  to  have  followed  him  some  200 
miles  to  the  Umatilla  Reserve, 
where  they  killed  him. 

Waymire  opened  fire  on  the 
red  men  and  an  all-day  skir- 
mish followed.  In  the  late 
morning,  with  the  odds  greatly 
against  them,  the  whites  de- 
cided to  make  an  effort  to  gain 
a  hill  about  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  to  the  east,  which  would 
afford  a  spot  of  comparative 
safety. 

Accordingly,    Corporal    My- 
ers and  five  men  were  ordered 
to  take  that  hill  at  all  hazards. 
One  of  Miller's  men  had  been 
wounded    by   an    Indian   bullet 
earlier  in   the  day,   and  a  phy- 
sician  and   six   of   the   civilians 
had  carried  him  to  a  bench  on 
one  side   of   the   hill.    Toward 
this  spot  the  whites,  many  of  them  on 
foot,  their  horses  having  been  wounded, 
made  as  rapid  a  march  as  possible. 

It  was  feared  that  the  Indians  had 
already  reached  the  other  side.  The 
whites  must  take  that  hill  or  they  would 
be  lost.  Myers  and  his  men  reached 
there  just  in  time,  and  met  the  Indians 
at  the  top,  making  it  only  by  a  few 
seconds. 

On  the  top  of  this  hill  was  a  huge 
rock,  large  enough  to  hide  a  company 
of  horsemen.  If  the  Indians  had  made 
that  it  would  have  been  all  up  with 
Myers  and  his  soldiers.  Here  the  re- 
mainder of  the  whites  soon  joined  them 
for  about  an  hour's  rest. 

Just  after  the  battle  thirty-seven  In- 
dians marched   by  on   horses,  but  their 
supply  of  ammunition  was  running  low, 
(Continued  on  Page  60) 
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Forestry  and  its  Influences 


THE  people  of  California  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  carrying  out  of 
a  comprehensive  forestry  program 
not  alone  for  their  immediate  protection, 
but  also  for  the  future  development  and 
very  existence  of  our  State. 

In  the  absence  of  a  well  established 
practical  forestry  program,  supported  by 
public  opinion  and  sufficient  means,  our 
State's  vital  interests  of  every  character 
are  year  by  year  losing  the  fight  and  in 
a  comparatively  short  time  this  will  be- 
come so  evident  that  even  those  who  are 
pre-occupied  in  personal  and  self-profit- 
able pursuits  will  be  forced  to  lend  a 
hand  in  an  almost  vain  endeavor  to  re- 
pair the  damage  to  the  State  resulting 
from  a  lack  of  forestry  consciousness  on 
the  part  of  our  people. 

Many  still  cling  to  the  idea  that  for- 
estry in  California  is  solely  a  lumber 
problem.  That  trees  are  grown  to  be  cut 
down  and  that  logging  ventures  neces- 
sarily mean  a  removal  of  the  forests,  the 
land  then  to  be  devoted  to  other  prac- 
tices or  entirely  abandoned.  Insofar  as 
it  concerns  the  welfare  of  the  State  and 
the  Nation,  lumbering  is  but  an  inci- 
dental feature  of  the  whole  forestry 
problem.  True,  it  is  considered  econom- 
ically sound  and  necessary  to  dispose  of 
mature  trees  for  commercial  purposes, 
yet  their  cutting  and  removal  should  in 
most  instances  be  based  on  what  might 
be  termed  a  crop  basis. 

The  continued  welfare  of  our  state 
requires  that  during  the  period  necessary 
for  the  development  of  the  successive 
stages  of  forest  growth  adequate  care 
and  protection  be  given  to  these  areas. 

The  most  important  feature  of  for- 
estry in  California  is  its  relation  to  our 
state  water  problem.  This  concerns  our 
immediate  and  future  welfare.  The  his- 
tory of  California's  agriculture  has  been 
and  is  being  written  in  water.  The  two 
natural  elements  or  phenomena  that  has 
shaped  California's  natural  development 
is  our  state  wide  rainfall  and  vegetation. 
These  elements  have  brought  California 
to  a  comparative  position  of  the  first 
rank  when  the  world's  most  favorite 
places  are  considered.  Vegetation,  inso- 
far as  it  relates  to  forest,  brush  and 
ground  cover,  forms  nature's  great  stor- 
age reservoir  and  water  regulating  sys- 
tem. 

To  insure  our  state's  future  and  pres- 
ent needs,  a  proper  balance  must  be 
maintained  between  the  rainfall  and 
vegetation.  Fortunately  for  us  the  rain- 
fall is  in  no  manner  dependent  upon 
human  appreciation  of  the  needs  of  or 


By  Fred  G.  Stevenot 

Director  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, State  of  California. 

support  in  that  direction,  although  our 
people  are  mindful  of  its  beneficent 
value. 

Our  chief  concern  is  maintaining  a 
proper  ratio  as  between  rainfall  and  veg- 
etation. Should  we  fail  in  this  and  to 
any  great  extent  alter  nature's  plan,  our 
State's  maximum  development  will  be 
recorded  during  the  life  of  children  liv- 
ing today. 

The  great  scourge  of  conservation  has 
always  been  fire.  Forests  cut  down  for 
immediate  profits,  lands  cleared  for  graz- 
ing, swamps  drained  for  agricultural 
uses  are  unnecessarily  subjected  to  fire. 
We  cannot  and  must  not  hinder  the 
willingness  of  our  people  to  develop  and 
utilize  the  resources  of  our  State  to  their 
full  extent.  This  will  go  on,  fostered 
and  directed  by  intelligence,  to  a  degree 
far  beyond  our  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions, provided,  however,  that  a  well  bal- 
anced and  practical  forestry  program  is 
carried  out. 

In  visualizing  California's  present  and 
future  needs  one  must  consider  the  im- 
portance of  recreation  in  all  its  phases, 
outing,  camping,  fishing  and  hunting, 
with  health  measures  added  to  the  list. 
All  equally  dependent  upon  a  state  wide 
forestry  program. 

We  have  reached  a  point  in  the  de- 
velopment of  California  wherein  we 
must  face  evident  facts  that  are  no 
longer  debatable  as  to  their  signifi- 
cance, for  the  face  of  the  globe  is 
dotted  with  the  grave  marks  of 
departed  civilizations,  many  of  them 
traceable  to  the  failure  to  observe  funda- 
mentals of  forestry.  Perhaps  we  are  free 
from  the  danger  of  conquering  hosts 
from  beyond  our  borders,  but  we  live  in 
constant  danger  of  the  gradual  encroach- 
ment of  the  satanic  agency  of  fire  that 
like  diseases  eats  into  the  most  virile  of 
constitutions. 

Millions  of  acres  of  potential  forest 
lands  in  California  are  covered  with 
brush,  Nature's  last  recourse  to  protect 
our  sloping  hills.  The  apparent  lack  of 
value  of  this  forest  substitute  invites  in- 
cendiarism and  a  minimum  of  effort  to 
prevent  and  suppress  fires  when  these 
areas  are  threatened  by  fire.  These  lands, 
unless  restored  to  productiveness  and 
their  value  considered  will  always  invite 
destruction. 

A  plan  of  control  or  ownership  where 
practical  and  necessary  should  be  worked 
out  in  regard  to  these  lands  as  a  means 


of  protecting  our  watersheds.  Munici- 
palities and  irrigation  districts  might 
well  consider  this  question  as  a  feature 
of  their  water  program.  The  State  is 
vitally  interested  in  the  whole  question. 
No  state  wide  plan  of  water  conserva- 
tion can  be  complete  without  taking  into 
consideration  the  element  of  forestry  and 
the  influence  of  forestry  upon  ground 
erosion  is  a  matter  to  be  considered  by 
the  engineer  in  planning  retaining  reser- 
voirs. Added  to  this  question  is  the  sup- 
plementary value  of  vegetation,  impor- 
tant as  regulating  the  stream  flow  be- 
yond the  capacity  of  any  retaining  reser- 
voir, and  meeting  the  needs  of  the  lands 
below. 

Well  covered  hills  surrounding  our 
alluvial  valleys  permit  of  gradual  perco- 
lation of  the  rainfall  into  the  water  stra- 
tum underlying  the  tillable  surface  areas. 

The  cost  of  adequate  protection  is  rel- 
atively low  as  compared  with  the  means 
necessary  to  protect  city  property  against 
fire.  The  submission  of  the  following 
figures,  representing  yearly  expenditures 
over  a  seven  year  period  by  the  Federal 
government,  most  fittingly  illustrates  the 
point.  For  within  the  confines  of  the 
National  Forests,  located  in  California, 
in  an  area  of  approximately  24,000,000 
acres  with  an  estimated  value  of  $300,- 
000,000  in  resources,  there  was  ex- 
pended for  fire  prevention  and  suppres- 
sion an  average  of  $698,638  per  year. 
This  represents  an  annual  expenditure 
equal  to  .23  of  one  per  cent  on  the  value 
of  resources  or  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
2.9  cents  per  acre. 

The  State  figures,  based  upon  the 
same  analysis  of  the  highest  cost  of  fire 
prevention  and  suppression  in  an  area  of 
17,000,000  acres  during  the  year  1928, 
represented  an  annual  expenditure  of 
.013  of  one  per  cent  and  at  a  cost  of 
one  and  one-third  cents  per  acre.  This 
low  rate  of  cost  suggests  in  view  of  pre- 
vailing conditions  and  the  possibilities 
of  providing  for  adequate  fire  protection, 
that  our  people  undertake  the  support  of 
an  adequate  forestry  program  to  meet 
our  state's  needs. 


HEALTH    HAS    MONEY    VALUE 

Good  health  not  only  pays  substantial 
dividends  in  human  happiness  but  it  has 
a  distinct  commercial  value.  The  con- 
servation of  one's  physical  resources  is 
just  as  much  an  example  of  good  thrift 
as  the  saving  of  money. — Thrift  Maga- 
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"And  for  what  place  and  how  long?" 
Francisco  did  not  reply,  but  looked  to 
the  General  to  answer. 

"I  am  sending  Francisco  to  Utica  to 
learn  the  operation  of  some  new  machine 
guns  I  purchased  for  our  Government." 
"Oh  Francisco,  I  shall  miss  you.  And 
General,  what  will  you  do  without  him? 
Who  will  do  your  work  and  think  of 
all  the  things  you  will  want  and  need, 
and  your  lack  of  the  English  language." 
"I  shall  miss  him  very  much.  He  is 
like  a  brother  to  me.  But  you  shall  go 
places  with  me,  and  think  of  things  for 
me.  As  for  my  work  and  my  English,  I 
have  a  little  insignificant  runt  who  is 
hard  up  and  who  has  been  exiled  from 
our  country,  who  will  do  the  work  and 
speak  the  tongue  for  me." 

"And  who  can  that  be?"  asked  Etel- 
vina,  apparently  only  half-interested, 
though  in  truth  very  curious. 

"It  is  Senor  Luis  Barragan,  formerly 
of  the  Army.  He  was  discharged  for 
his  religious  views,  but  I  feel  sorry  for 
him.  Francisco  has  given  him  a  suit  of 
respectable  clothes  and  he  might  as  well 
do  the  typing  I  need  to  have  done.  I 
shall  not  let  him  have  the  cables  to 
translate  from  code." 

"Why,  what  is  so  secretive?"  asked 
Etelvina. 

"You  knew  there  was  a  revolution 
talked  of,  didn't  you?" 

"I  had  heard  my  poor  brother  speak 
of  it,"  conceded  Etelvina,  as  she  supped 
her  coffee. 

Breakfast  being  over,  the  three 
strolled  from  the  hotel  cafe  to  the  ele- 
vator. The  General  and  Major  retained 
a  suite  of  rooms  on  the  same  floor  with 
Etelvina,  and  it  was  necessary  for  her 
to  pass  their  door  in  going  to  her  own 
room. 

"Wait  a  minute  here,"  asked  the 
General  to  Etelvina,  as  they  came  to  his 
door.  "I  have  something  to  show  you. 
Just  a  minute." 

As  the  Major  opened  the  door  to  the 
room,  the  three  were  surprised  to  see 
Senor  Barragan  nervously  shove  a  paper 
under  a  cover  on  the  little  table  between 
the  twin  beds.  He  was  flushed  through 
his  dark  skin,  to  the  roots  of  his  hair, 
and  trembling  with  nervousness.  He  was 
standing  up,  but  one  could  see  he  had 
just  arisen  by  the  arrangement  of  the 
tilted  chair  against  the  table,  which  in 
his  haste  he  had  been  unable  to  adjust. 
The  General's  keen  eyes  dilated.  The 
small  nervous  man  at  the  table  seemed 
to  grow  smaller  and  almost  palsied.  He 
showed  evidence  of  wanting  to  vanish. 


Francisco  saw  the  trouble  issuing  and 
asked  calmly  of  Etelvina,  "Please,  Etel- 
vina, come  inside  and  I  will  close  the 
door." 

Etelvina  gladly  did  so.  She  was 
anxious  to  see  what  was  going  to 
happen. 

The  General  tore  the  cover  from  the 
table  and  there  lay  some  of  his  most 
important  and  secret  cables  and  the  pen- 
cil scratchings  of  translated  codes  in 
Senor  Barragan's  handwriting. 

The  General  staggered  with  anger. 
The  blood  left  his  face.  Then  he  mut- 
tered to  Senor  Barragan,  "You  dirty 
dog.  Ungrateful  peon.  You  would  be 
curious  or  give  this  information  to  the 
instigators  of  the  revolution.  You  dirty 
dog!" 

Senor  Barragan  trembled,  only  as  a 
traitor  can  tremble.  Then,  with  dog- 
like  and  almost  panting  breath,  the 
tears  streamed  down  his  small  face  and 
he  dropped  dramatically  on  his  knee, 
grabbing  hold  of  the  General's  legs, 
clasping  them,  clinging  and  sobbing, 
pleading  and  begging  forgiveness.  Prom- 
ising to  be  his  slave  for  life,  if  he  would 
only  forgive. 

The  General  almost  kicked  him 
aside,  and  with  a  swing  loosed  his  legs. 
"La  cruz  en  los  pechos  y  el  diablo  en 
los  hechos!"  he  snarled  at  Senor  Bar- 
ragan. 

Senor  Barragan  looked  pleadingly 
first  at  the  Major  and  then  at  Etelvina, 
as  he  stood  on  his  feet.  Etelvina  met 
his  look  with  a  wink.  Then  she  turned 
to  the  General  and  said,  "Forgive  him 
General.  He  is  sorry  and  I  am  sure  he 
will  not  betray  your  trust  again." 

The  General  gained  outward  control 
of  his  anger.  He  walked  over  to  Senor 
Barragan  who  was  again  kneeling  in 
penitent  fashion  with  great  disaster  on 
his  weak  face,  and  took  him  by  the 
shoulder  drawing  him  up  as  one  would 
pick  up  a  small  child. 

"This  time  I  will  forgive  you.  I  will 
keep  you  in  my  employ.  I  will  send  you 
to  Utica  with  Major  Barron,  and  you 
may  under  his  instructions  learn  the 
operation  of  our  new  equipment  and 
then  I  will  reinstate  you  in  the  army, 
and  give  you  a  commission.  It  is  to 
say,  'I  will  heap  coals  of  fire  upon  your 
head." 

"Oh,  General  Ferrarres,  I  pray  God 
will  reward  you  even  as  I  thank  you. 
And  turning  Etelvina,  with  an  under- 
standing look  added,  "And  you  dear 
Senorita,  I  thank  you  for  your  interces- 
sion in  my  behalf." 


The  General  took  his  cables  from  the 
table  and  put  them  in  an  inside  pocket 
of  his  coat.  Etelvina  turned  toward  the 
door  anxious  to  go  to  her  room  where 
she  could  think  and  plan. 

"I  have  forgotten  entirely  what  I 
wanted  to  show  you,  Etelvina,"  ex- 
plained the  General.  "When  will  I  see 
you  again?  For  lunch?" 

"Yes,  if  you  like,"  responded  Etel- 
vina thoughtfully. 

The  General  opened  the  door  for  her 
and  as  she  turned  to  bid  the  Major  a 
parting  word,  she  took  the  opportunity 
to  give  a  meaning  look  to  Senor  Barra- 
gan who  was  intensely  watching  for 
that  look. 

pENERAL  FERRARRES  had  no 
^J  intention  of  permitting  Senor  Bar- 
ragan out  of  his  or  the  Major's  pres- 
ence for  one  moment.  Just  how  much 
information  he  had  really  obtained  from 
the  cables  was  not  definite. 

Around  twelve-thirty,  Etelvina  met 
the  General  and  Senor  Barragan  in  the 
lobby  of  the  hotel  and  they  went  to- 
gether to  the  dining  room.  The  Major 
was  very  busy  preparing  for  his  trip  on 
the  morrow.  There  were  many  things 
to  attend  to  for  the  General  before  leav- 
ing him.  Particularly  was  this  so  inas- 
much as  the  General  had  decided  to  get 
along  without  a  secretary  and  use  the 
services  of  a  public  stenographer  when 
necessary. 

Their  work  in  the  United  States  was 
very  near  to  completion  and  it  was  get- 
ting close  to  the  time  when  the  Gen- 
eral would  be  most  needed  in  San  Jose. 
Major  Barron  and  Senor  Barragan  were 
to  be  in  Utica  but  two  weeks,  and  then 
they  were  likely  to  all  return  to  Quad- 
arica. 

The  General  had  no  more  than  given 
his  luncheon  order,  than  the  bell  boy 
came  with  a  message  to  answer  an  im- 
portant telephone  call.  This  left  Etel- 
vina and  Senor  Barragan  alone  at  the 
table. 

"Tell  me  quickly,"  whispered  Etel- 
vina to  Senor  Barragan,  "Why  are  you 
interested  in  the  revolution?  What  do 
you  expect  to  gain  by  giving  informa- 
tion to  the  Reformistas?" 

"If  they  gain  power,  then  my  brother 
will  be  at  the  head  of  the  army.  He  is 
the  leader  down  there  now.  The  Gen- 
eral thinks  I  am  hard  up,  but  my  brother 
is  keeping  me  in  funds.  What  is  your 
interest?" 

"I  hate  the  General,  He  betrayed  my 
friendship.  He  has  kept  my  sweetheart 
from  me.  My  people  will  not  permit 
me  to  return  until  I  have  married  some 
wealthy  man.  They  had  made  a  pawn 
of  me.  The  General  tells  me  he  loves 
(Continued  on  Page  58) 
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PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  CALIFORNIA 
— Compiled    and    edited    by    Given    C.    Coy. 

Published  by  the  University  of  California, 

Extension  Division. 

FOR  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
"Pictorial  History  of  California,'  issued 
in  1925,  mention  is  here  made  of  the  book. 
It  is  in  reality  a  volume  of  pictures  and  text 
8  by  11  inches  in  size,  and  carrying  261 
pages  of  plates  on  splendid  book  paper.  Dr. 
Coy,  the  compiler,  and  director  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Historical  Association,  was  well 
prepared  in  historical  background  to  bring 
together  this  splendid  volume  for  the  Exten- 
sion Division  of  the  State  University.  The 
book  does  not  constitute  in  fact  a  history, 
but  will  prove  very  valuable  as  supplemental 
in  history  study. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  compiler  that  "one 
picture  is  worth  ten  thousand  words."  The 
pictures  are  selected  so  as  to  show  chrono- 
logical development  and  illustrate  the  coun- 
try in  the  days  of  the  aborigines,  the  man- 
ners and  customs,  modes  of  living,  and  then 
follows  on  to  the  days  of  exploration  and 
conquest;  the  Indians,  Spanish  settlement, 
and  the  beginnings  of  agricultural  life. 
There  are  excellent  selections  of  photographs 
showing  conditions  in  the  gold  mining  days; 
and  the  modern  period  in  the  development 
of  horticulture,  hydro-electric  energy,  and 
city  building  are  not  forgotten.  The  few 
words  of  titles  and  texts  following  each 
photograph  are  well  chosen.  The  book  is 
valuable  to  any  personal  or  public  library. 

THE  HOUSE  AT  POOH  CORNER  —  By 
A.  A.  Milne.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company. 
180  pages.  Price  $2.50. 

THE  House  at  Pooh  Corner  —  One  uses 
capitals  from  habit,  but  the  jolly  jacket 
has  not  a  capital  letter  till  it  gets  to  the  pub- 
lishers' name.  It  reads:  "the  house  at  pooh 
corner  by  a.  a.  milne  decorations  by  e.  h. 
shepard  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co."  The  magic 
name  of  Milne  is  all  that  is  necessary  to 
catch  the  attention.  If  we've  ever  been  six, 
we  know  that  he  holds  the  attention  of  every- 
body six  or  six  plus  what  you  will  (or  what 
you  can't  help). 

Talk  about  action  in  a  story,  the  end  pieces 
of  "The  House  at  Pooh  Corner"  have  more 
action  than  some  Wild  West  serials.  A  bear, 
a  tiger  who  couldn't  spell  his  name  correctly, 
a  kangaroo,  a  rabbit,  and  other  delightful 
animals  galump  most  gorgeously  across  the 
page.  All  children  will  love  the  book,  but 
there  is  no  objection  to  older  auditors  if  they 
will  not  laugh  at  inappropriate  places; 
such  as, 

"It  was  going  to  be  one  of  the  rabbit's 
busy  days.  .  .  It  was  just  the  day  for  Organ- 
izing Something  or  for  Writing  a  Notice 
Signed  Rabbit  or  for  seeing  what  Everybody 
Else  Thought  About  It."  (Capitals  can  be 
afforded  in  the  book  itself,  you  see,  because 
of  the  economy  practiced  on  the  jacket.^ 

The  lucky  children  who  listen  while  Dad 
or  Mother  reads  will  be  entranced  by  both 
story  and  pictures.  All  through  it  there  are 
pictures  that  break  in  without  asking,  pic- 


tures  that  just  happen,  and  you  couldn't  do 
better  yourself. 

"The  House  at  Pooh  Corner"  begins  with 
a  contradiction,  which  the  owl  says  is  the 
opposite  of  an  introduction.  Mr.  Milne  did 
not  need  to  introduce  his  readers  to  Chris- 
topher Robin  but  only  to  conclude  the  series. 
Will  his  readers  tamely  submit  to  being  so 
discarded?  Once  a  friend  always  a  friend, 
and  Mr.  Milne  will  have  to  keep  on  writing 
Christopher  Robin  books  for  his  countless 
friends. 

— L.  B.  EVERETT. 


ing  1927-1928.  The  volume  has  greater 
worth  as  it  includes  a  select  list  of  book* 
about  poets  and  poetry  issued  during  the 
recent  months  past,  and  a  list  of  magazines 
in  which  poetry  appears  from  time  to  time. 
One  is  able  to  trace  readily  a  desired  poem 
through  the  comprehensive  index  of  first 
lines. 


FABULOUS    NEW    ORLEANS  — By    Lyle 
Saxon.   The  Century  Co.  330  pp.  Price  $5. 

FOR  those  who  are  interested  in  travel  and 
in  seeing  and  reading  about  strange 
sights  in  out-of-the-way  places,  "Fabulous 
New  Orleans,"  as  depicting  a  city  near  at 
home,  will  furnish  a  multitude  of  thrills.  No 
city  on  the  American  continent  is  more  pic- 
turesque than  New  Orleans — it  has  an  inter- 
esting history  which  is  brought  out  in  the 
volume  under  review.  Mr.  Saxon,  who  is 
also  the  author  of  "Father  Mississippi,"  has 
a  way  of  seeing  things  and  of  making  them 
live  in  his  pen  pictures  for  others. 

His  book  begins  with  the  characteristic 
experiences  of  a  boy  during  the  Mardi  Gras 
festivity,  and  brings  the  reader  on  through 
these  sights  and  scenes  and  carnivals. 

While  not  intended  as  a  history,  the  book, 
in  fact,  gives  a  splendid  background  for 
historical  study  in  interesting  episodes  and 
current  happenings.  It  tells  about  the  mighty 
Mississippi  and  its  effect  upon  the  Crescent 
City;  the  plague  that  visited  New  Orleans; 
the  details  and  the  strange  episodes  brought 
on  through  the  Negro  superstitions.  There 
is  depicted  much  of  interest  in  the  days  of 
the  French  and  the  Spanish,  and  finally,  the 
American  supremacy. 

The  book  is  beautifully  illustrated  with 
pencil  drawings  by  E.  H.  Suydam.  In  these 
drawings  the  architectural  effects  especially, 
and  street  scenes,  the  rich  southern  foliage 
are  brought  out.  There  is  a  beautiful  col- 
ored frontispiece.  The  book  is  well  printed 
on  tinted  paper  with  wide  margins. 


ANTHOLOGY  OF  MAGAZINE  VERSE 
FOR  1928— Edited  by  William  Stanley 
Braithivaite.  Harold  Vmal.  697  pages. 
Price,  $4. 

THIS  Yearbook  of  American  Poetry  will 
be  greatly  welcomed  by  all  students  of 
literature,  and  especially  by  those  who  are 
interested  in  poetry  and  verse.  The  book  is 
divided  into  two  parts:  The  first  being  de- 
voted to  an  Anthology  of  Poems,  Alphabet- 
ically Arranged  by  Authors;  Part  II  is  the 
Yearbook  of  American  Poetry  which  gives 
the  index  of  poets  and  poems  published  in 
American  magazines  during  the  period 
August  1,  1927,  to  July  31,  1928.  In  addition 
to  this  there  are  articles  and  reviews  of 
poems  and  poetry  published  during  the 
period  in  question,  together  with  a  list  of 
volumes  of  poems  that  have  appeared  dur- 


LANTERN   SLIDES  — By  Frederick  James 
Hill.    Harold   final,  Limited.    126  pages. 

THIS  little  book  is  somewhat  out  of  the 
ordinary,  as  its  title  might  indicate. 
It  is  a  volume  of  verse  classified  under  the 
headings  of  the  various  European  and  Asi- 
atic countries;  as,  for  example,  poems  with 
a  French  background  brought  together  in 
a  section  under  France,  and  the  same  with 
England,  Switzerland,  China,  Salome,  etc. 
The  author  has  sought  out  interesting  cor- 
ners and  historic  places  on  which  to  base 
the  poems,  which  form  in  fact,  "real  lantern 
slides." 

Mr.  Hill  is  not  a  believer  in  the  traditional 
guide  book  as  the  only  adjunct  of  a  pleasant 
and  profitable  trip  abroad.  He  substitutes 
for  very  much  verbiage  and  extended  detail, 
a  few  phrases  that  in  imagination  and  scope 
reflect  the  things  of  interest  in  ocean  travel, 
the  congested  city,  and  the  fascinating  rural 
landscape.  Those  who  plan  to  travel  abroad 
will  find  the  book  valuable,  and  those  who 
stay  at  home  will  find  it  equally  interesting. 
The  book  is  attractively  printed  and  bound. 


THE  MAKING  OF  BUFFALO  BILL— By 
Richard  J.  Walsh.  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co. 
389  pages. 

EVERY  school  boy  has  heard  of  Buffalo 
Bill,  and  many  school  boys  of  the  past 
generation  saw  the  famous  character.  The 
history  of  this  country,  and  especially  of  the 
West,  cannot  be  accurately  written  without 
attention  to  the  contribution  and  work  of 
William  F.  Cody.  He  sprang  into  promi- 
nence at  the  time  when  the  Trek  of  Empire 
was  Westward  from  the  Missouri  River,  and 
when  Council  Bluffs,  or  the  Bluffs,  was  the 
setting  out  place  for  those  who  were  "cross- 
ing the  plains."  It  was  the  days  of  the 
Indian  uprising,  and  the  establishment  of 
forts  along  our  Western  border. 

"The  Making  of  Buffalo  Bill"  is  more  than 
a  story — Mr.  Walsh  has  collaborated  with 
Milton  Salsbury,  who,  as  the  son  of  Cody's 
partner  in  the  Wild  West  Show,  knew  inti- 
mately of  scenes  and  circumstances  in  the 
life  of  Buffalo  Bill  that  before  have  never 
been  in  print.  Access  has  been  had  through 
family  members  to  letters,  notes,  scrap  books 
and  memoranda.  In  addition  to  this,  great 
assistance  was  secured  from  Johnny  Baker, 
Cody's  foster  son;  and  through  him,  the 
authors  obtained  documents  and  photographs 
never  before  made  available. 

Buffalo  Bill  was  an  historic  figure.  He 
was  daring  to  a  degree,  and  had  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  all  who  knew  him.  He 
passed  through  hundreds  of  skirmishes  and 

(Continued  on  Page  59) 
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Camille's  Tavern 

BREAKFASTS 
LUNCHEONS 
Special  Dinners 

75   Cents,  $1.00,  $1.25 
A  la  Carte  and  Table  d'Hote  Service 
Our  French  Chef  can  please  the  palate 

PHONE  GRAYSTONE  7040 

843   LARKIN    STREET  Near   Geary 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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.239  Posh  Street 
^San  Francisco^ 


Real    Estate 

Educator   ....200  pp.  clo.  $2.00 
Vest  Pocket 

Bookkeeper..l60  pp.  clo.    1.00 
Vest  Pocket 

"Cushing"....128  pp.  clo.     1.00 
Art  Public 

Speaking 100  pp.  clo. 

Vest  Pocket 

Lawyer 360  pp.  clo. 

^——  SPECIAL    OFFER 

to  Overland  Monthly  readers: 
any  two  at  20  per  cent  discount,  all  five 
for  $5.00  postpaid,  C.  O.  D.  or  on  ap- 
proval. Descriptive  catalog  FREE.  Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 
Thus.  X.  Carey  &  Co.,  114  Both  St.,  N.  Y. 
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TOWERS  OF  SILENCE 
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spirits,  but  Ahriman — in  whose  nature 
existed  pride  —  rebelled  against  his 
brother  and,  hurling  himself  downward 
from  the  abode  of  light,  created  dark- 
ness, in  which  he  then  dwelt  with  his 
fallen  angels  who  became  the  spirits  of 
darkness.  In  the  inferior  universe  which 
he  had  thus  created,  this  spirit  (the 
Adversary)  brooded  moodily  for  many 
ages.  In  the  meantime,  Ahura-Mazda 
established  a  great  and  beautiful  uni- 
verse according  to  the  will  of  the  All- 
Pervading  One.  Ahriman  opposed  this 
creation  and  thus  was  inaugurated  the 
war  of  good  and  evil,  which  was  to  con- 
tinue until  at  last  Ahriman  should  admit 
his  fault  and  submit  to  the  will  of  his 
radiant  Brother.  In  later  Persian  mys- 
ticism appears  a  third  character  — 
Mithras — who  acts  as  the  mediator  be- 
tween these  two.  Mithras  is  a  prototype 
of  the  Christ  and  he  ultimately  achieves 
the  reunion  of  the  warring  brothers, 
whereupon  evil  ceases  in  the  world. 


me  and  yet  he  loves  himself  most.  My 
people  write  me  in  endearing  terms  and 
yet  they  want  me  to  sell  myself  for  their 
good-fortune.  Dios  Mio!  Dios  Mio! 
What  a  world!  I  can  help  you.  Give 
me  the  information  in  the  cables  and  I 
will  deliver  them  to  the  man  who  is 
financially  in  power.  I  am  to  marry  him 
and  we  are  sailing  for  Puerto  Limon 
next  week." 

"Who  is  this  man,  Senorita?" 

"Hybert  Sudeen." 

"I  will  tell  you,  Senorita.  Hybert 
Sudeen  has  the  information.  I  sent  it 
to  him  this  morning  by  Jose,  the  bell 
boy  here  at  the  hotel.  I  pay  Jose  well. 
He  is  working  for  me." 

Etelvina  gave  a  knowing  glance  and 
pressed  her  lips  together  in  satisfaction. 
The  General  was  returning  to  the  table 
and  their  conversation  turned  abruptly 
to  the  subject  of  an  early  winter.  The 
General  joined  easily  into  the  conversa- 
tion as  someone  had  just  told  him  it  was 
snowing  outside  and  as  this  was  a  new 
experience  to  Etelvina,  she  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  hiding  her  true  thoughts. 

The  next  week  brought  to  Etelvina 
the  experience  of  a  quiet,  secret  wedding 
to  Hybert  Sudeen,  who  had  unwittingly 
fallen  in  love  near  first  sight.  Much 
against  his  wishes  his  love  came  sud- 
denly to  him.  As  for  Etelvina,  she  did 
not  love  Mr.  Sudeen.  Her  love  for 
Ricardo  was  unrelinquishing.  Mr.  Su- 
deen was  merely  one  means  to  an  end. 
Quomodo ! 

Their  plans  were  to  go  to  Colon  by 
water  along  the  Atlantic  Coast.  It  was 
an  icy,  sleety  day  in  New  York  City, 
when  Etelvina  and  Mr.  Sudeen  boarded 
the  steamer  that  in  four  days  would 
carry  them  to  balmy  shores  of  Cuba  and 
thence  to  Colon.  Ice  packs  were  begin- 
ning to  form  along  down  the  Bay,  and 
even  down  as  far  as  Sandy  Hook.  The 
second  day  was  clearer  than  the  first 
and  the  sea  a  brilliant  blue,  embroid- 
ered with  saffron-colored  spots  which 
come  up  coast  with  the  Gulf  Stream. 

In  two  more  days  the  breeze  grew 
warmer  and  passengers  acquiesced  to  the 
call  of  tropical  weather  by  appearing  in 
light  clothing.  Deck  hands  and  sailors 
shed  their  shoes  and  stockings  and  the 
gentlemen  passengers  donned  their  white 
trousers.  Out  over  the  water  Etelvina 
looked  at  the  flying  fish  skipping  along 
the  waves  like  living  flying  gems. 

Romance  thrilled  Etelvina's  very  soul, 
but  it  was  not  the  romance  of  a  honey- 
moon, it  was  the  beauty,  the  exhilaration 
of  the  sea.  On  the  shores  of  Cuba  the 


fourth  day,  the  sea  lay  calm  and  like  a 
great  opalescent  shield,  guarding  treas- 
ures beneath  and  unknown  to  Etelvina. 

She  dreamed  over  the  beautiful  blue 
mountains  as  they  skirted  the  coast  of 
Cuba.  Those  beautiful  finely  drawn 
peaks  and  rolls,  crowned  with  cumuli 
with  its  misty  allurement  and  spell. 

And  then  on  the  seventh  day,  Colon. 
At  Colon  they  boarded  a  steamer  going 
along  the  Coast  to  Puerto  Limon,  and 
after  one  night  reached  their  destination. 
At  ten  the  next  morning,  they  left  by 
train  arriving  at  four  in  the  afternoon 
in  San  Jose  after  a  tiresome  ride  over 
mountainous  road. 

The  tropical  air  was  very  tiring  to 
Mr.  Sudeen,  but  to  Etelvina  it  was  her 
native  intoxication,  and  with  every  hour 
and  every  mile  she  knew  she  would  soon 
see  Ricardo.  From  San  Jose  they  jour- 
neyed on  by  train  and  then  by  pack 
horses  until  they  reached  San  Marcos 
the  capitol  of  Quadarica. 

ONCE  in  San  Marcos,  Etelvina  was 
more  than  anxious  to  be  the  first  to 
see  Ricardo,  to  explain  to  him  why  she 
had  married  Hybert,  and  to  ask  him  to 
have  faith  that  she  loved  him,  and  he 
alone.  To  wait  for  the  day  when  they 
could  realize  the  love  which  was  theirs. 
Quomodo! 

Mr.  Sudeen  realized  that  Etelvina 
was  nervous  when  they  took  rooms  at 
the  Marcos  Hotel  in  San  Marcos,  but 
he  attributed  this  to  her  joy  of  being 
home  where  she  would  see  her  people, 
and  did  not  for  one  moment  suspect  her 
thoughts  were  with  a  lover. 

The  hotel  was  of  the  typical  Spanish 
structure,  with  a  large  patio  in  the  cen- 
ter, and  the  rooms  opened  to  a  narrow 
veranda  overlooking  the  patio. 

Etelvina  did  not  care  to  see  her  people. 
They  did  not  know  of  her  marriage  or 
of  her  journey  home.  She  was  eager  to 
keep  it  a  secret  from  them  until  she  had 
talked  with  Ricardo.  She  also  wanted 
to  persuade  him  to  join  the  revolution- 
ists and  to  learn  what  would  be  his  atti- 
tude toward  her  strategy. 

Mr.  Sudeen  was  not  so  watchful  of 
Etelvina  as  a  Central  American  husband 
would  have  been,  and  in  a  short  time 
she  had  a  message  sent  to  Ricardo  of  her 
arrival  in  San  Marcos.  She  wrote  him 
to  meet  her  in  the  garden  back  of  the 
Palace  Torre,  and  to  keep  the  meeting  a 
secret.  They  were  to  meet  at  the  hour 
of  the  Angelus. 

(Continued  on  Page  62) 
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battles  with  scarcely  a  scar,  and  it  is  re- 
ported that  he  never  killed  an  Indian.  He 
stands  out  as  the  most  romantic  and  heroic 
figure  in  all  that  brave  group  of  scouts  who 
helped  to  make  the  Great  West.  The.  book 
carries  a  number  of  interesting  illustrations. 
The  historic  facts  in  the  volume  will  be 
gladly  received. 


MY  TRUST  AND  OTHER  VERSE— By 
Caroline  Salome  Woodruft.  The  Tattle 
Company.  126  pages.  Price  $2.00. 

THIS  little  book  is  the  product  of  the  pen 
of  one  well  known  in  the  field  of  public 
education.  Her  contributions  in  the  realm  of 
poetry  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in 
the  various  magazines,  and  it  is  fortunate 
that  these  have  been  collected  into  one  vol- 
ume. The  poems  are  organized  in  the  book 
under  general  themes  such  as  Moods  and 
Meditations,  Little  Journeys  Near  and  Far, 
Living  Days,  etc.  A  short  verse  entitled 
"Happiness"  reflects  well  Miss  Woodruff's 
beautiful  personality: 
Who  seeks  afar  for  happiness 

Will   find  it  not. 
It  stands  a  guest  unheeded  at  thy  very  door 

today, 

Open  thine  eyes  to  see, 
Thine  ears  to  hear, 
Thy  heart  to  feel, 

The  call  for  touch  of  human  sympathy; 
In  answering  this  there  enters 
And  close  beside  thee  sits 
The  guest  thou  soughtst  in  vain  afar. 

Miss  Woodruff  is  a  practical  idealist.  She 
sees  the  best  in  everything  and  is  a  lover 
of  nature,  having  travelled  extensively  at 
home  and  abroad.  Her  poem,  "The  Hills," 
well  illustrates  her  interpretation  of  what  she 
sees  about  her: 

I  love  the  nearness  of  the  Hills, 
Their  intimate  caresses  hold  me 
And  I  feel  protection  in  their  folds, 
As  tired  children  in  the  embrace 
Of  arms  'neath   which  they 
Long  have  nestled. 

The  Psalmist  lifted  up  his  eyes  unto  the  hills 
And  looking  found  the  help. 
Yes,   God   is   everywhere — the   plain, 
The  sea,  the  valley  and  the  air  above. 
But  when  He'd  speak  unto  the  heart  of  man 
He   leads   him   to  the   Hills. 


THE  GRUB  STREET  BOOK  OF  VERSE— 
Edited  by   Henry  Harrison,  illustrated  by 
John  Funk,  published  by  Henry  Harrison, 
96  pages.  Price  $2.25. 

BRIEF  mention  was  made  of  this  volume 
in  our  December  issue.  It  is  the  second 
annual  Grub  Street  Anthology,  and  carries 
171  poems,  contributed  by  76  poets.  Seventy- 
two  of  these  poems  have  before  appeared  in 
forty-six  different  publications.  Certain  of 
the  poems  are  illustrated  in  full-page  black 
and  white,  there  being  ten  such  finely  exe- 
cuted drawings  by  Mr.  Funk.  This  is  a 
most  attractive  volume  and  does  credit  to 
Henry  Harrison  as  editor.  The  book  will  be 
welcomed  by  all  poetry  lovers. 

In  our  December  issue  we  reproduced 
from  the  book,  Mr.  Ben  Field's  poem, 
"Swords,"  with  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion. There  was  reproduced  also,  a  poem  by 
Anne  Hamilton,  "Four  Words."  It  was  our 
intention  to  print  instead  another  poem 


entitled  "Roses'  'and,  in  fact,  we  did  use 
the  title  "Roses,"  together  with  the  appro- 
priate illustration.  The  poem  "Roses"  is 
as  follows: 

Man  has  taken  roses 

And  mingled  them  with  death. 
I  smother  in  their  fragrance, 
And  hate  their  scented  breath. 

They  drift  in  petals  through  my  dreams 

I  waken  with  a  cry, 
Remembering  candles  at  your  head, 

The  light  I  saw  them  by. 


THE  FEET  OF  BEAUTY— By  James 
Ramp.  (Type  set  and  book  made  up  by 
the  author.) 

IN  AN  attractive  combination  of  green  and 
yellow  the  cover  and  type  signatures  are 
made  pleasing  to  the  eye  in  the  little  hand- 
book of  poems  by  James  Ramp,  a  new-comer 
to  the  colony  of  versifiers  in  the  Bay  Region. 
Mr.  Ramp  has  the  young  man's  outlook  on 
life  and  has  a  pleasing  manner  of  expressing 
in  rhyme  the  poetic  fancies  occurring  to  him. 
The  book  which  he  has  compiled  is  such  a 
tiny  morsel  that  one  scarcely  senses  its  flavor 
and  it  is  difficult  to  express  a  definite  opin- 
ion as  to  its  quality.  It  has  a  certain  flowing 
grace  which  indicates  true  poetic  feeling, 
and  it  is  best  to  look  forward  to  more  ex- 
tended examples  of  his  fancy. 

FRONA  EUNICE  WAIT  COLBURN. 


ETCHED  FROM  LIFE— By  Ethel  Whit- 
mire.  Reprinted  from  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner. 

)  THIS  little  booklet  are  culled  excerpts 
from  a  series  of  thumb-nail  sketches, 
taken  from  daily  experiences  by  Ethel  Whit- 
mire,  Club-Editor  of  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner.  Each  one  represents  an  episode 
in  daily  life  and  are  arranged  in  a  chron- 
ological order  which  gives  them  a  certain 
sequence.  Miss  Whitmire  gives  promise  of 
better  things,  not  only  in  journalism  but 
in  a  more  ambitious  creative  undertaking 
should  she  care  to  make  a  career  for  herself. 
There  is  a  bit  of  quaint  philosophy  in  each 
sketch  and  all  of  them  show  a  clear  under- 
standing of  every  day  life  problems.  This 
first  effort  whets  the  appetite  and  makes  one 
wish  that  there  may  be  more  to  follow. 
FRONA  EUNICE  WAIT  COLBURN. 


The  oAlexandria's 
'•Rpom  £lerks  £Make  You 
at  Home! 


Courteous  clerks,  familiar  with 
every  room,  make  sure  you  are 
established  in  quarters  you  prefer. 
—  This  is  but  one  of  the  features 
of  this  great  hotel  where  thought- 
ful and  kindly  service  combines 
with  ideal  comfort  and  surround- 
ings to  make  every  stay  enjoyable. 

700  FIREPROOF  ROOMS 

75  rooms  with  private  toilets,  $2  to  £3 
380  rooms  with  bath  ___________  $3  to  £4 

245   rooms  with  bath  ____  ........  #5  to  ?8 

For  two  persons,  £3  up 

The  Indian  Grille  Cafeteria 
Located  on  the  Air-Cooled  Lower  Lobby 
The  Peacock  Inn  (Coffee  Shop) 

The  Franco-Italian  Dining 
Room 

The  ALEXANDRIA  is  an  affili- 
ated  unit  of  the  twenty-eight 
hotels  of  the  Eppley  System  in 
the  middle  west  and  of  the 
Hamilton  Chain  in  California 
and  Arizona. 

E.  C.  EPPLEY,  President 
CHARLES  B.  HAMILTON 

Vice  -  President  —  Managing  Director 


HOTEL/ 

ALEXANDRIA! 

Los  Angeles 


The  Fireman's  Fund  leads  all  in- 
surance companies  in  premium 
income-fire,  marine  and  auto- 
mobile-in  Pacific  Coast  States 
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Winter  Sports 

Tahoe,  Truckee,  Yosemite 

Just  overnight  from  California 
cities,  via  Southern  Pacific,  there's 
plenty  of  snow, — and  plenty  of  real 
winter  sport.  Days  of  skiing,  skat- 
ing, sleighing,  tobogganing  or  bob- 
sledding.Sociable,friendlyevenings 
before  a  roaring  fireplace  blaze. 

A  Winter  Classic 

Dog  teams  from  Alaska,  Canada 
and  various  points  of  the  United 
States  have  gathered  at  Truckee 
and  Tahoe  for  the  winter  sports 
celebration  at  Tahoe  and  Truckee, 
February  10,  11  and  12,  culminat- 
ing in  the  $10,000  Dog  Derby  to 
be  run  from  Truckee  to  Tahoe  and 
back,  Feb.  12.  Tod  Kent,  "Scotty 
Allen"  and  other  famous  racing 
drivers  have  entered  and  are  now 
busy  conditioning  their  dogs  in  the 
Sierra  snows.  Special  train  service 
has  been  arranged  for  the  event. 
Trains  equipped  with  "grand- 
stands," like  those  that  follow  the 
boat  races  on  the  Hudson,  will  fol- 
low the  teams  as  they  race  to  Ta- 
hoe and  back. 

Convenient  Train  Service 

Through  Pullman  service  to 
Yosemite  from  both  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles  and  intermediate 
points  bringing  you  to  El  Portal 
in  the  morning. 

Through  Pullman  service  from 
San  Francisco  and  Sacramento 
Mondays,  Wednesdays,  Fridays  and 
Saturdays,  arriving  at  Tahoe  in 
time  for  breakfast.  Through  serv- 
ice to  Truckee  daily,  with  wide 
choice  of  trains. 

Southern 
Pacific 


F.  S.  McGINNIS 

Pass.  Traffic  Mgr. 

San  Francisco 


so  the  whites  did  not  open  fire  again. 
"We  had  but  forty  rounds  of  ammu- 
nition assigned  to  each  man  for  the  400- 
mile  round  trip;  so  we  had  to  go  easy," 
said  Mr.  Myers,  as  he  told  me  of  his 
experience.  "We  had  only  about  fifteen 
rounds  per  man  left,  so  you  see  we  were 
darned  lucky  to  get  back  home  at  all. 
"The  odds  were  against  us  at  all 
times,  as  we  were  outnumbered  by  the 
Indians,  who,  in  addition,  knew  the 
country  and  could  make  use  of  all  the 
gaps  and  canyons  to  surround  the 
whites." 

"Did  the  Indians  have  any  means  of 
signalling  to  each  other  for  the  perfect- 
ing of  their  attack?"  I  inquired. 

"Yes,  they  had  a  mode  of  telegraphy 
made  by  waving  a  blanket  up  and  down 
over  a  smouldering  fire  to  cause  puffs 
of  smoke  to  rise  high  in  the  air." 

"Were  the  Indians  using  guns  or  ar- 
rows?" 

"Both.  They  seemed  to  be  well  sup- 
plied with  good  guns,  and  had  plenty 
of  bullets  cut  from  wagon  end-gate 
rods." 

"Did  the  Indians  fight  like  the 
whites?"  I  queried. 

Mr.  Myers'  eyes  danced  as  he  re- 
plied, "Well,  not  exactly.  You  see.  the 
Indians  advanced  with  a  yell  such  as 
fairlv  raised  the  hair  on  my  head.  Blood- 
curdling it  was.  But  soon  the  whites 
followed  their  example  and  evolved  yells 
of  their  own,  which,  I  have  no  doubt, 
struck  as  much  fear  into  the  hearts  of 
the  Indians  as  theirs  did  into  ours. 

"When  the  Indians  fought  on  horse- 
back they  discarded  their  blankets  and 
advanced  attired  only  in  breech  cloths. 
As  one  came  within  gunshot  all  that 
could  be  seen  of  the  rider  was  one  foot. 
They  certainly  could  ride." 

Evidently  the  Indians  lacked  a  leader, 
for  the  whites  were  able  to  retreat  in 
safetv  through  the  one  unguarded  gap. 
"We  reached  camp  an  hour  after 
dark,  and  late  at  night  the  remainder 
of  the  command,  except  Sergeant  Cas- 
teel's  party,  arrived,"  continues  Way- 
mire's  report.  "Our  loss  was  very  light. 
One  of  the  citizens  was  wounded  in  the 
breast,  but  not  seriously.  Some  of  the 
horses  were  wounded,  and  several  be- 
longing to  the  citizen  volunteers  gave 
out  and  were  left  behind.  As  the  enemy 
held  his  ground  it  is  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain his  loss.  Many  of  the  Indian  war- 
riors, and  several  of  their  horses,  were 
seen  to  fall,  either  killed  or  seriously 
wounded.  .  .  .  On  the  16th  we  ar- 
rived at  this  camp.  Our  expedition  had 


occupied  twenty-four  days.  During  the 
first  thirteen  days  we  had  a  snowstorm 
every  twenty-four  hours,  the  road  in 
many  places  was  almost  impassable,  the 
grass  had  just  begun  to  grow,  and  it 
is  not  good  for  feeding  purposes  before 
the  first  of  July.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
we  encountered  no  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  Indians  on  the  7th  inst., 
and  possibly  twice  that  number.  They 
have  many  animals,  most  of  which  have 
been  stolen  from  the  whites,  and  they 
may  number  several  hundred  strong." 

"Did  you  have  much  to  do  with  Joa- 
quin  Miller,"  I  asked. 

"There  wasn't  time  for  anything  but 
fighting.  Of  course  the  Indians  never 
attacked  at  night,  but  we  were  too  ex- 
hausted by  that  time  to  do  anything  but 
get  some  sleep.  I  do  remember  that 
Miller,  who  was  about  my  age,  rode  a 
mule  which  was  crippled  early  in  the 
fight,  and  that  he  fought  bare-headed, 
having  tied  his  hat  to  the  saddle. 

"He  was  only  Cincinnatus  Hiner 
Miller  and  not  at  all  famous  then,  you 
know,  and  there  was  no  time  for  poetry, 
so  I  never  dreamed  then  that  some  day 
he  would  be  world  known.  I  saw  him 
but  once  in  later  years,  just  after  he 
was  back  from  Alaska.  At  that  time  he 
remarked  that  some  time  he  would  write 
up  the  battle,  but  he  never  did." 

Fort  Harney  was  founded  on  the 
spot  where  Joaquin  Miller  met  the 
force  under  Lieutenant  Waymire,  and 
the  trail  followed  by  the  whites  is  now 
known  as  the  Joaquin  Miller  Trail.  At 
present  this  is  being  improved  by  public 
funds.  Thus  did  Waymire,  Miller, 
Myers  and  their  confederates  contribute 
a  chapter  to  the  history  of  the  winning 
of  the  West. 


A  MILITANT  IDEALIST 

(Continued  from  Page  52) 

The  rules  for  applying  for  an  award 
in  literature  are  very  simple.  Any  indi- 
vidual application  would  not  be  consid- 
ered. The  requests  must  come  from  the 
president  or  head  of  a  literary  depart- 
ment in  a  recognized  institution  of 
learning  on  a  par  with  the  Swedish 
Academy,  which  ranks  as  a  university. 
Applications  must  be  made  on  or  before 
February  first,  and  the  work  must  be 
in  print  and  of  a  commonly  used  lan- 
guage. The  decision  of  the  judges  is 
made  known  on  November  tenth  of  each 
year.  In  some  cases  the  prize  has  been 
divided  between  two  applicants  of  equal 
merit.  The  first  award  was  in  1901. 

(Continued  on  Page  64) 
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San  Francisco's 
|  newest  hotel,  250 
comfortable  out- 
side rooms,  each 
with  private  bath 
andshower.Beau- 
tiful  lobby,  coffee 
shop,  beauty  par- 
lor, barber  shop. 
Radio  attachment 
in  rooms.  Drive 
into  hotel  garage. 
Take  elevator  up- 
stairs. Courteous 


230  EddySt..nearTaylor 
San  Francisco 


World 
Famed  Hospitality 


of 


LOS  ANGELES 

is   graciously   acknowledged  by 

THEIR  IMPERIAL  HIGHNESSES 
PRINCE  and  PRINCESS  ASAKA  of  JAPAN 

Chuichi  Ohash!,  Japanese  Consul,  in  writing  of  the 
recent  stay  of  Prince  and  Princess  Asaka  said: 

"/  take  pleasure  in  conveying  to  you  their  hearty 

gratitude  for  the  courtesy  and  hospitality  viith 

<u>hich  your  hotel  accommodated  them." 

No  other  hotel  in  the  world  offers  more  varied  attrac- 
tions. Superb  27-acre  park,  with  miniature  golf  course, 
open  air  plunge  and  tennis  courts.  Riding,  hunting 
and  all  sports,  including  18-hole  Rancho  Golf  Club. 
Motion  picture  theatre  and  35  smart  shops  within  the 
hotel.  Famous  Cocoanut  Grove  for  dancing  nightly. 

Write  for  Chef's  Cookbook  of 
California  Recipes 

BEN  L.  FRANK,  Manager 


Mountain  Justice 

(Continued  from  Page  45) 


come  forward,  but  the  judge  said  kindly, 
"Ye  ladies  can  stay  where  ye  are.  Now 
what  do  ye  know  about  this?" 

"Eros  Smudge  must  have  overheard 
a  part  of  a  novel  Marty  and  I  are  writ- 
ing," answered  Sally.  ""We  like  _  to  de- 
velop our  plots  out  in  the  woods." 

"We  didn't  see  anything  that  hap- 
pened to  the  deer."  Marty  testified  in- 
nocently. Sally  and  I  were  quilting  at 
my  cabin  all  that  day  when  the  ranger 
was  taken  to  jail." 

"That's  all,"  Ebenezer  dismissed 
them.  "Now,"  he  faced  Smudge,  "tell 
us  how  ye  had  the  empty  cartridge  in 
yer  gun." 

"I  shot  at  a  wolf  about  ten  minutes 
before  I  came  to  the  dead  deer,"  Eros 
replied  shakily;  his  whole  world  seemed 
to  be  toppling  about  his  ears. 

"Yeah?  And  where  did  ye  take  the 
wolf?" 

"I  missed  him,  your  Honor." 

"Humph!"  the  judge  exploded  indig- 
nantly. "And  ye  want  this  court  to  be- 


lieve all  that?  Where  was  ye  raised, 
anyhow?" 

"Smudgeville,  yer  Honor."  Eros  drew 
himself  up  proudly.  "And  my  father — 

"Ye'd  better  go  back  to  Smudgeville 
and  tell  yer  father  I  fined  ye  fifty  dol- 
lars fer  contempt  of  court  and  another 
fifty  an'  costs  fer  shootin'  deer  out  of 
season.  An'  till  ye  have  the  money  in 
yer  jeans  to  pay  the  fine,  the  sheriff  will 
hold  ye  in  jail. 

"Next  case!" 

As  Eros  Smudge  turned  sorrowfully 
away  to  follow  the  sheriff,  he  saw  Sally 
Weatherby  throwing  him  a  mocking, 
meaningful  kiss.  Could  it  be?  But  he 
sadly  shook  his  head,  he  was  beyond 
reasoning. 

Out  in  the  village  street  Joe  Weath- 
erby looked  speculatingly  after  the  re- 
treating forms  of  Sally  and  Marty,  he 
wondered  why  they  stopped  now  and 
then  to  laugh.  He  shook  his  head  and 
entered  the  general  store  to  buy  some 
stogies.  He  lighted  one  of  them  and  sat 
down  beside  the  open  window. 


From  below  Stumpy  Carver's  voice 
floated  up  to  him.  "Yeah,"  it  said,  "I 
know  all  that.  It  ain't  necessary  fer  ye 
to  tell  me  that  ye  shot  the  deer.  But 
how  come  ye  had  .22  caliber  rifles?" 

And  Lou  Benfield's  voice  answered, 
"Ye  don't  know  that  Smudge  kissed 
Sally  Weatherby,  do  ye  now?  Well, 
her  and  Marty  planned  all  this  out  an' 
sicked  us  onto  the  ranger.  Ain't  they 
no  hollow  stumps  where  a  fellah  can 
hide  a  .22  caliber  gun  he  wants  to  get 
rid  of  in  a  hurry  ?  Suppose  we  see'd  the 
ranger  shootin'  at  the  wolf  without  re- 
loading; an'  suppose  we  was  waiting 
fer  him  to  do  jest  sech  a  thing  .  .  ." 

But  Joe  Weatherby  had  heard 
enough.  He  walked  swiftly  out  into  the 
street  and  stared  after  his  daughter's 
receding  form. 

"Gosh!"  he  muttered  to  himself. 
"What  do  you  know  about  that?  The 
minx  !  And  I  did  as  I  was  told  without 
knowing  it. 

"Justice?...  Gosh!" 
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FORMER  GUESTS 
REPRESENT  9OPEH  CENT 
OF  THE  DAILY  ARRIVALS 


/TpRAVELERS  select  the  Great  North- 
J.  cm  for  its  wonderful  location  in 
Chicago's  "loop".  They  return  because 
the  large  comfortable  rooms,  homelike 
environment,  attentive  service,  excellent 
food  and  moderate  charges  make  it  an 
ideal  hotel. 

400  Newly  Furnished  Rooms  $2.50  a 
day  and  up  —  Sample  Rooms  $4.00, 

$5,00,  $6.00,  $7.00  and  $8.00. 

Ne\r  Garage  One-half  Block 
Dearborn  St.  from  Jackson  to  Quincy 

Walter  Craighead,  Mgr. 


RHEUMATISM 

can  be  cured! 


SUFFERERS !  Take  a  new  joy  In  liv- 
ing.   At  last  a  way  to  relieve  your 
pain  has  been  found. 

ANTI-URIC,  the  natural  preparation, 
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kidney  ailment  or  general  uric  acid 
condition,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to 
start  using  ANTI-URIC  today. 
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all  other  good  drug  stores.  Results 
guaranteed  or  money  back. 

//  your  case  is  ARTHRITIS, 

communicate  with  this  office, 

stating  length  and  history 

of  case. 

THE  ANTI-URIC  CO. 
32  Front  St.,  San  Francisco 
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The  Trade  Publishing  Company,  at 
619  California  Street,  San  Francisco, 
print  this  magazine.  Headquarters  for 
books,  catalogues,  trade  journals  and 
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Ricardo  was  over-joyed.  He  made 
great  preparations  for  the  meeting,  by 
changing  from  his  week-day  khaki  uni- 
form to  the  Sunday  uniform  of  blue. 
He  took  his  mandolin  and  spent  an  hour 
in  the  garden  waiting  for  the  hour  of 
the  Angelus.  The  bells  rang  and  the 
prayer  of  silence  prevailed,  but  Etel- 
vina  did  not  come.  Ricardo  grew  impa- 
tient and  paced  the  corner  of  the  garden, 
until  an  hour  later  Etelvina  slipped  be- 
yond the  gate  and  into  the  garden.  As 
he  saw  her  coming  he  struck  up  a  tune, 
faintly,  softly  and  in  mellowy  tones,  he 
sang: 

Thy  avenging  brown  eyes,  bewitch  me — 

Sweet  Etelvina. 
Thy  smile  is  like  heaven's  glory — 

Sweet  Etelvina. 

Etelvina  gracefully  drew  her  steps 
closer  to  her  lover.  She  was  dressed  in 
black,  with  a  loose  flowing  cape,  and  a 
black  lace  mantilla  draped  artistically 
over  a  high  ebony  comb. 

She  drew  closer  and  closer  and  with 
head  tilted  back  silently  rested  against 
the  wall  and  near  to  him,  and  gradually 
as  though  with  prayer,  rested  her  head 
against  his  shoulder,  looking  whimsic- 
ally into  his  searching  eyes.. 

He  continued  to  sing: 

The  radiance  of  thy  soul 

Makes  my  life  a  heavenly  lee; 

The  charm  of  thy  voice  is  a  lull, 
That  sings  a  sweet  song  to  me. 

May  tears  never  wet  those  dark  lashes; 

May  happiness  be  thy  drinking  fount; 
May  no  other  love  be  sagacious, 

To  woo  thy  pretty  sweet  pout. 

Frown  on  me  all  that  thou  wilt, 
But  cherish  me  in  thy  soul. 

Tell  me  the  tales  that  your  hopes  have 

built, 
And  I'll  slave  to  bring  them  to  toll. 

Thy  avenging  brown  eyes,  bewitch  me — 

Sweet  Etelvina. 
Thy  smile  is  like  heaven's  glory — 

Sweet  Etelvina. 

Ricardo  carefully  placed  his  mando- 
lin on  the  stone  ledge  in  the  wall,  and 
turned  full  face  to  Etelvina,  passion- 
ately clasping  her  in  his  arms.  They 
kissed  with  a  sweet  kiss  of  reverence 
and  love. 

"Ricardo,  I  have  but  a  moment  with 
you.  I  must  tell  you  all  that  has  hap- 
pened, and  you  must  forgive  me  and 


understand  that  all  my  thoughts,  my 
love,  have  been  with  you  and  for  you." 

They   sat   down   on    a   near-by   stone 
bench  in  the  shelter  of  a  beautiful  date-' 
palm.    Etelvina  told  Ricardo  her  story 
and  he  listened  with  a  look  of  despair. 

Marriage  to  a  man  you  do  not  love. 
Treason  to  a  country  that  gave  you 
birth.  Etelvina,  Etelvina,"  wept  Ric- 
ardo as  she  finished  her  story. 

"Oh,  Ricardo,  forgive  me,  forgive  me. 
All  I  have  done  is  to  satisfy  my  longing 
for  you  and  to  avenge  the  unfaithful- 
ness of  the  so-called  friendship  of  the 
General.  My  family  would  not  send 
me  money  to  return  and  the  General 
broke  faith  with  my  dear  brother." 

"Etelvina,  my  darling,  my  love.  I  do 
forgive  you,  and  in  forgiving  you,  I  will 
atone  for  your  sins.  I  will  save  my  be- 
loved Government  that  it  may  stand 
undisturbed.  As  for  your  husband,  he 
must,  he  must,  set  you  free  when  he 
knows  that  you  love  another." 

"Ricardo,  but  how  can  you  save  the 
Government.  Already  the  Reformistas 
have  their  ammunition,  their  supplies. 
Why  Ricardo,  they  even  have  planes. 
All  this  they  had  before  I  entered  the 
plot.  And  if  they  find  out  I  have  had 
anything  to  do  with  it,  I  will  be  ar- 
rested for  treason,  and  you  know  the 
penalty.  Nothing  can  save  me,  unless 
the  Reformistas  win." 

"That  is  true,  sweetheart.  For  your 
sake  I  must  be  careful.  Listen !  It  is 
the  call.  Dios  Mio!  War  is  declared. 
Hurry  back  to  your  hotel  and  shelter. 
I  will  do  what  I  can  to  save  you.  I 
knew  the  revolution  was  near — but  I 
did  not  dream  it  would  come  so  soon. 
Tonight !  Sweetheart  fly  to  shelter — I 
must  fight.  They  will  storm  the  palace. 

The  President's  life  is  in  danger  and 
our  supply  of  arms  have  not  arrived ! 

CCARCELY  had  Etelvina  reached 
^  her  hotel  when  the  firing  was  heard 
through  the  streets.  Her  husband  was 
not  in  their  rooms,  and  she  looked  frant- 
ically everywhere  in  the  building  for 
him.  In  despair  she  went  to  their  suite 
again,  and  threw  herself  on  the  bed  and 
cried. 

The  shooting  was  getting  nearer  and 
faster.  Men  were  scrambling  here  and 
there  in  frantic  efforts  for  shelter.  Etel- 
vina could  see  the  President's  house 
from  her  window  as  she  opened  a  slat 
in  the  shutters.  The  army  of  Reform- 
istas were  besieging  the  poorly  guarded 
palace. 

What  could  she  do,  it  came  to  her 
mind,  to  save  and  help  her  people  whom 
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she  had  selfishly  betrayed  for  the  satis- 
faction of  one  love  and  one  hate.  Re- 
morse swept  over  her.  She  must,  she 
must,  redeem  herself. 

Could  it  be  possible  that  at  this  very 
moment  the  President  might  be  in  con- 
ference with  her  husband  on  so-called 
diplomatic  matters,  little  dreaming  of 
the  treacherous  scheming  within  his 
mind?  How  well  she  knew  of  her  hus- 
band's posing  to  be  a  representative  of 
another  country,  and  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  present  Government.  Well 
knowing  that  into  his  pockets  went  the 
profits  from  the  ammunition  sales 
secretly  made  to  both  sides.  Well  know- 
ing how  he  expected  to  collect  from 
either  side  that  should  win  a  bonus  for 
the  smuggling  of  the  arms. 

It  was  just  possible,  thought  Etelvina, 
that  if  they  were  in  a  room  in  conver- 
sation behind  heavy  walls,  a  room  she 
was  acquainted  with  as  being  a  special 
conference  room,  built  to  keep  all  noise 
and  confusion  out,  that  the  President 
would  not  hear  the  fighting,  and  he 
would  be  taken  captive  without  a  chance 
for  defense  by  his  soldiers. 

Etelvina  hurried  carefully  out  of  the 
hotel,  skimming  here  and  there  along 
the  walls  and  hiding  in  door  ways  until 
she  reached  the  palace.  Through  patios 
and  spacious  rooms  she  found  her  way 
through  the  building  without  being  de- 
tected until  she  reached  the  secret  room. 
She  knew  the  hidden  place  where  the 
bell  was  lodged,  which  could  be  rung 
to  announce  desired  admittance,  and 
lifting  up  the  little  board  which  con- 
cealed it,  she  pushed  the  button.  The 
guards  in  the  building  had  been  seized 
and  the  revolutionists  were  fast  storm- 
ing the  palace. 

At  the  sound  of  the  bell,  the  Presi- 
dent opened  the  door,  thinking  it  was 
one  of  his  guards  or  chancellors.  Hy- 
bert  Sudeen  sat  at  one  end  of  a  long 
table  which  was  in  the  center  of  the  con- 
ference room  and  expected  to  see  the 
revolutionists  step  in  and  seize  the  presi- 
dent. It  was  surprise  outdone  that  over- 
whelmed him  when  he  saw  Etelvina. 
Quickly  he  put  his  fingers  to  his  lips 
for  a  sign  to  be  silent. 

She  did  not  heed  him  but  cut  him 
with  a  look  of  disgust.  "Oh,  Senor, 
President,  the  Revolutionists  are  com- 
ing to  seize  you.  I  beg  of  you  to  escape 
anyway  you  may  know  of.  I  beg  of  you 
to  save  your  life." 

"Senorita  Etelvina,"  frantically  re- 
sponded the  President,  "Let  me  thank 
God  I  trusted  your  father  with  the  se- 
crets of  my  work,  else  you  could  not 
have  found  me." 

"Si,  Senor  President,  my  father  told 
me  many  things,  and  now  I  have  come 
to  save  you.  In  his  memory  and  the 


love  of  my  country." 

Mr.  Sudeen  looked  on  with  amaze- 
ment. However,  he  was  not  totally  cha- 
grined. Fate  had  played  a  new  tune  for 
him.  He  had  lived  sixty-odd  years  with- 
out love, — he  could  live  a  few  more 
years  without  it.  The  woman  he  loved 
and  trusted  had  betrayed  him.  But  he 
couldn't  blame  her.  He  should  have  left 
her  in  New  York  until  his  return.  He 
didn't  fear  for  his  life  at  all  as  the  sold- 
iers of  the  revolutionary  party  knew 
him  and  the  government  soldiers  always 
protected  foreigners. 

So  he  picked  up  his  hat  and  walked 
out  of  the  room  without  a  word.  Etel- 
vina and  the  President  stared  at  him. 
He  was  satisfied.  He  had  made  his 
money  in  the  deal,  and  money  after  all 
was  his  love. 

But  Hybert  Sudeen  had  not  reckoned 
enough.  For  in  the  short  time  that 
Etelvina  had  reached  the  interior  of  the 
palace,  Lieutenant  Ricardo  Garcia  had 
led  an  army  of  reserves  to  the  rescue. 
Shots  were  being  fired  in  every  direc- 
tion and  Hybert  Sudeen  walked  blindly 
into  the  maze  of  bullets  and  more  than 
one  shot  pierced  the  well-groomed  body. 

Etelvina  and  the  President,  not  know- 
ing that  the  regular  Government  re- 
serves had  control  of  the  situation,  were 
escaping  by  secret  passages  and  mount- 
ing two  horses  standing  nearby  that  had 
been  abandoned  by  their  riders,  they 
swiftlv  rode  over  miles  through  dust 
and  darkness  to  the  President's  private 
hacienda. 

The  President's  wife  and  family  had 
been  staying  at  the  ranch  and  they  with 
the  servants  were  aroused  to  the  frantic 
call  of  the  tij-ed  and  nerve-worn  riders. 
With  explanations  from  the  President, 
all  attention  and  care  were  given  to  him 
and  Etelvina.  The  house  was  put  on 
special  guard. 

With  a  new  day,  tranquility  and 
blood  marked  the  streets  of  the  City  of 
San  Marcos.  Its  some  50,000  inhabi- 
tants were  little  worse  for  the  revolu- 
tionary attack.  The  President,  with 
ngrves  still  badly  shaken,  resumed  his 
usual  duties. 

Word  reached  him  that  Lieutenant 
Ricardo  Garcia  had  saved  the  Govern- 
ment by  his  quick  action  in  gathering 
the  reserves  and  the  President  rewarded 
him  with  a  commission  as  assistant  to 
the  Secretary  of  War. 

Etelvina  remained  at  the  President's 
hacienda.  News  had  reached  her  of 
her  husband's  death  and  of  Ricardo's 
bravery. 

Dusk  was  fallen  on  the  tropical  land. 
Warm  breezes  were  swaying  the  spe- 
cious palms.  Etelvina  was  sad.  Experi- 
ence and  remorse  were  bridled  with 
loneliness.  She  walked  out  on  the  long 
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veranda  and  leaning  passively  against 
a  rose-covered  portal,  dreamed  of  love 
that  might  have  been,  of  dreams  she 
thought  might  never  come  true,  when 
into  the  air,  floating  and  mingling  with 
the  scent  of  palms  and  roses  and  mystic 
herbs,  came  sweet  mellow  tones,  of  a 
voice  so  dear  to  her: 
"Thy  avenging  brown  eyes,  bewitch 

me — 
Sweet  Etelvina. 
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A  MILITANT  IDEALIST 

(Continued  from  Page  60) 
Since    then    fourteen    nationalities   have 
won   this  coveted   prize.    Among   them 
only  three  women  and  no  Americans. 

The  League  of  Western  Writers 
should  sharpen  their  pencils  and  their 
wits  and  go  in  for  the  winning  of  such 
a  desirable  award.  The  Pulitzer  prize 
of  $25,000  is  the  next  most  valuable 
offering  in  literature.  The  latter  is  not 
free  from  commercialism  and  cannot  be- 
stow the  same  degree  of  honor  upon  its 
recipient. 


FORESTS  AND  FORTUNES 

(Continued  from  Page  50) 
the  teaching  of  scientific  forestry  in  col- 
leges and  universities. 

More  than  65,000  square  miles  of  tim- 
ber land  are  set  aside  as  reserves,  and 
that  the  people  may,  for  all  time,  enjoy 
the  forests  and  other  beauties  of  nature, 
national  parks  cover  more  than  22,000 
square  miles.  Under  continued  govern- 
mental direction  the  forests  of  Canada 
should,  for  centuries  to  come,  contribute 
to  the  industrial  and  commercial  devel- 
opment of  the  nation,  and  be  a  continu- 
ing source  of  pleasure  to  the  people  of 
her  own  and  of  other  lands. 

1  The  Canada  Tear  Book,  1927-28,  p.  303. 

2  Canada  Year  Book,  1927-28,  p.  321. 


CONVERSATIONAL 
SUGGESTIONS 

pONVERSATION  is  the  art  of  talk- 
^  ing  to  yourself  when  someone  else 
is  present.  It  is  a  one-way  street  for 
traffic  in  useless  information.  In  con- 
ducting a  conversation  the  first  thing  is 
to  find  someone  who  will  pretend  to  be 
listening. 

Now  that  the  campaign  is  over,  con- 
versations ought  to  start  getting  back  to 
normal  temperature.  In  order  to  change 
the  old  order  of  things  and  introduce 
some  new  topics  we  suggest  the  follow- 
ing: (1)  My  operation;  (2)  My  favo- 
rite automobile  accident;  (3)  How  I  felt 
having  my  teeth  pulled ;  (4)  The  day 
our  house  burned  down;  (5)  Baby's 
first  attack  of  colic;  (6)  My  three  fa- 
vorite diseases,  namely,  pneumonia,  ner- 
vous prostration  and  brain  fever;  (7) 
Vegetables  that  give  me  a  sour  stomach; 

(8)  The  time  I   ran  into  a  lamp  post 
and  broke  my  nose   without   insurance  ; 

(9)  What  I  said  when  he  said  what  he 
said  after  she  had  said  what  he  said  she 
said;  (10)  Me  and  I. 

A  good  conversationalist  is  one  who 
can  talk  about  himself  without  hearing 
what  you  are  saying  about  yourself. — 
Harry  Daniel  in  Thrift  Magazine. 


WINTER  VACATIONS  AND 
SUCCESS 

'T'HIS  is  the  time  of  year  when  steam- 
•*-  ship  Shakespeares  are  out  with  fear- 
less statements  regarding  the  moonlight 
nights  on  the  Nile. 

Almost  anyone,  even  those  who  are 
so  poor  they  can  only  afford  two  or 
three  automobiles,  can  take  a  vacation 
in  the  summer.  But  the  winter  vaca- 
tion is  for  those  who  spell  the  word 
success  with  one  dollar  sign  at  the  be- 
ginning and  two  at  the  end. 

Many  people  believe  the  only  way  to 
judge  whether  a  man  is  all  that  the  obit- 
uary writers  could  hope  for  or  just  one 
more  name  in  the  city  directory  is  to 
see  what  he  does  with  his  winters. 

It  seems  to  be  the  way  things  are 
drifting  here  in  America  now.  It  used 
to  be  every  boy's  greatest  ambition  to 
grow  up  and  be  President  of  the  United 
States  but  no  man  can  be  called  truly 
successful,  according  to  present  stand- 
ards unless  he  can  raise  January  freckles. 

Every  boy  should  so  live  that  when 
he  grows  up  and  has  high  blood  pres- 
sure he  can  go  to  Egypt  and  visit  the 
tomb  of  somebody  who  has  been  buried 
so  many  years  they  have  to  count  it  up 
on  an  adding  machine. — Harry  Daniel 
in  Thrift  Magazine. 
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Our  Office  Removed 


The  Editorial  and  Business  Offices  of  the  Overland 
Monthly  and  Out  West  Magazine  are  now  located  in 
the  Phelan  Building.  San  Francisco.  Commodious 
quarters  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  magazine, 
thus  providing  more  adequately  for  its  continued 
growth  and  development.  Direct  all  correspondence 
to:  Overland  Monthly. 

1024  Phelan  Building, 

San  Francisco.  California, 
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Interesting  Facts  About  Salmon 


PROBABLY  most  people  occasion- 
ally buy  canned  salmon.  It  is  more 
or  less  a  staple  commodity  on  the 
American  market  hut  few  people  know 
enough  about  it  to  enable  them  to  pur- 
chase    intelligently.    When    the    store- 
keeper says  he  has  salmon  at  twelve 
cents  a  can,  twenty  cents  a  can,  thirty 
cents  a  can  and  forty  cents  a  can  (all 
the  same  size  cans)  the  average  shop- 
per   buys    the    forty-cent    salmon    be- 
cause they  imagine  it  must  be  better 
than  the  other  kinds  or  it  wouldn't 
sell   for  more.   If   the  shopper  wants 
salmon  for  making  a  nice  rich-look- 
ing salad  for  a  special  occasion  there 
is   justification    for   paying   the   forty 
cents.  If  the  shopper  merely  wants  a 
fine  flavored,  juicy  food  delicacy  then 
the   very   cheapest   salmon   is,    by   all 
odds,  the  one  that  will  meet  the  re- 
quirement best. 

Before  living  in  the  Territory  of 
Alaska  and  spending  a  summer  work- 
ing with  salmon,  the  writer  supposed 
that  salmon  canning  was  a  year- 
round  industry  and  that  the  various 
"grades"  of  salmon  were  determined 
by  the  cut  of  the  fish  from  which  the 
meat  was  taken,  just  as  we  get  ham, 
bacon,  ribs,  etc.,  off  the  same  hog  or 
various  kinds  of  steak,  soup  bones, 
roasts  and  the  like  off  the  same  steer. 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  case. 

There   are   five   distinct   species  of 
salmon  and  each  is  canned  separately 
and  given  its  own  trade  name.  One 
surprising  feature  is  that  the  variety 
which  brings  the  highest  price  is,  in 
many  respects,  the  poorest  fish  in  the 
lot.  Its  flesh,  however,  retains  its  deep 
red  color  and  remains  very  firm  after  be- 
ing canned.  For  that  reason  it  makes  the 
most  attractive  looking  salads.  Since  it 
looks  rich  on  the  plate  fashion  has  de- 
creed   it   the   favorite   and   the   price    is 
placed  accordingly.  This  fish  is  known 
by   the   very  homely   name   of   Sockeye. 
The  name  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
appearance    of   the   fish,    but    represents 
merely  the  white  man's  attempt  to  pro- 
nounce the  name  given  it  by  the  Pacific 
Coast   natives.   When   canned    this    fish 
is   labeled    "Fancy    Alaska    Red."    The 


By  C.  E.  Hagie 

largest  members  of  this  variety  claim  the 
Stikine  River  as  their  spawning  ground. 
The   young   fish   hatch    in    the   tribu- 
taries   of    the    river    and    after    a    few 


Part  of  a   Day's  Catch 

months  find  their  way  to  the  ocean 
where  they  disappear.  No  one  k"ows 
where  or  how  they  spend  the  next  four 
years  of  their  lives.  The  nearest  that 
anyone  has  ever  come  to  giving  an 
answer  was  the  statement  by  the  captain 
of  a  whaling  vessel  in  Bering  Sea  that 
during  a  terrible  storm  a  couple  of  half- 
grown  sockeye  salmon  were  washed 
aboard  his  vessel.  When  Nature  decrees 
that  they  have  reached  maturity  they 
reappear  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of 
their  nativity  by  the  hundreds  of  thou- 


sands and  literally  jostle  each  other  for 
fin  room  up  the  channel,  seldom,  if  ever, 
to  return  alive.  All  the  streams  are  now 
closed  to  commercial  fishing,  the  closed 
water  extending  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance into  salt  water  from   the  mouth 
of    the    stream.    The    fact    that    the 
whereabouts  of  the  sockeye  have  not 
been  discovered  has  led  to  the  legend 
among  the  Indians  of  the  Stikine  dis- 
trict that  in  the  bottom  of  the  ocean 
at    the   mouth    of   the   Stikine    River 
there  is  a  great  hole  into  which  the 
sockeyes  go  and  spend  the  four  years 
until   it  is  time  for  them  to   return. 
The  other  varieties  of  salmon  fol- 
low the  coast  for  long  distances  and 
may  be  caught  almost  anywhere  dur- 
ing  the    "run,"    which    lasts    usually 
for  a  month  or  six  weeks.  All  varie- 
ties of  the  salmon  family  are  supposed 
to  return  to  the  stream  in  which  they 
were  hatched,  when  the  time  comes 
for   them    to   spawn.   The   fish   from 
each     stream     possess     distinguishing 
characteristics  of  their  own  by  which 
they  may  be  told  from  the  same  vari- 
eties from  any  other  stream. 

Next   to   the   sockeye,   in   point  of 
value  among  the  canning  varieties,  is 
the   Coho  or  silver   salmon.   It   is   a 
somewhat  larger  fish  than  the  sock- 
eye  but  the  flesh  is  somewhat  lighter 
in  color  when  canned,  and  is  of  a  less 
firm  texture.  It  is  known  on  the  mar- 
ket as  "Medium  Red."  Its  flesh  is  not 
as  dry  as  that  of  the  sockeye  and  is 
by  many  considered  a  better  flavored 
fish.  The  smallest  species  of  ^Alaska 
salmon  is  the  Humpback,  or  "Hum- 
py" as  it  is  commonly  called,  which 
is  known  commercially  as  the  "Alaska 
Pink."  It  is  a  very  fine  flavored  fish  but 
sells  cheaper  than  the  Medium  Red  in 
about    the    proportion    that    its   meat    is 
lighter  in  color. 

The  cheapest  canned  salmon  on  the 
market  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer 
and  thousands  of  others,  the  choice  of 
the  lot  as  a  food  fish.  It  is  fatter  and 
larger  than  the  previous  named  varieties 
and  the  meat  is  light  in  color  when 
canned.  On  the  fishing  ground  it  is 
known  as  Dog  Salmon  because  of  a 
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prominent  snout  and  well  developed 
teeth.  Its  trade  name  is  "Chum."  Many 
food  stores  do  not  handle  it  because 
they  imagine  it  to  be  an  inferior  product 
on  account  of  the  low  price.  An  indi- 
vidual of  this  variety  was  tagged  with 
an  aluminum  tail  clip  off  the  coast  of 
southeastern  Alaska  a  few  years  ago  and 
released.  Twenty-two  days  later  it  was 
caught  in  a  stream  in  Siberia  4,500 
miles  distant,  and  the  clip  returned.  This 
credits  him  with  a  cruising  speed  of  a 
little  better  than  two  hundred  miles 
per  day.  That  particular  fish  evidently 
knew  just  exactly  where  he  was  going, 
and  no  doubt  the  stream  in  which  he 
was  caught  was  the  same  from  which 
he  had  come  as  a  "minnow." 

The  monarch  among  them  all  is  the 
King  Salmon,  and  he  is  all  that  the 
name  implies.  He  not  infrequently 
reaches  forty  to  sixty  pounds  and  occa- 
sionally even  exceeds  the  hundred  pound 
mark.  The  largest  specimens  come  from 
the  Yukon  River  district.  Unlike  the 
other  varieties  his  habits  are  much  bet- 
ter understood  as  he  spends  most  of  his 
life  in  the  coastal  waters  among  the 
islands  of  the  north  Pacific  and  the 
Bering  Sea  coasts.  The  King  salmon  is 
caught  the  year-round  except  for  a  short 
closed  season.  Very  few  are  canned  as 
they  enjoy  such  a  ready  market  in  the 
fresh  or  mild  cured  state.  When  canned 
they  are  labeled  "King  Salmon,"  being 
the  only  variety  without  a  special  trade 
name.  Most  of  them  are  taken  by  troll- 
ing with  baited  lines.  They  feed  on  the 
schools  of  herring  and  follow  them  from 
place  to  place. 

The  meat  of  the  King  salmon  ranges 
all  the  way  from  deep  red  to  pure  white. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  difference  in 
the  taste,  texture  or  flavor  of  the  two 
extremes  in  color  but  the  red,  on  account 
of  its  richer  appearance,  commands 
from  two  to  four  times  the  price  of  the 
white.  Even  an  expert  cannot  tell  be- 
fore a  fish  is  opened  up  whether  it  will 
be  dark  or  light.  Most  of  the  latter 
eventually  find  their  way  on  to  the  mar- 
ket as  mild  cured  or  kippered  salmon, 
in  which  case  they  are  usually  artificially 
colored.  Alaska  King  Salmon  are  regu- 
larly marketed  in  the  fresh  state  as  far 
east  as  New  York  City.  In  the  "fresh 
state"  does  not  refer  to  frozen  fish, 
which  may  be  marketed  anywhere  in  the 
world  and  have  lost  some  of  the  delicacy 
of  flavor  in  the  process.  They  are  simply 
packed  in  crushed  ice  and  shipped  in 
large  boxes.  Most  of  those  going  to  New 
York  go  overland  across  Canada  from 
the  port  of  Prince  Rupert,  B.  C.,  as  it 


requires  from  four  to  six  days  less  time 
than  by  the  shortest  route  through  the 
United  States. 

The  salmon  for  canning  purposes  are 
practically  all  caught  in  either  purse 
seines  or  traps.  By  the  purse  seine  method 
a  school  of  salmon  is  surrounded  while 
feeding  by  a  long,  deep  net  which  is 
gradually  shortened  and  pursed  by  a 
draw  rope  at  the  bottom  until  the  fish 
find  themselves  in  a  net  bag  so  small 
that  they  can  no  longer  swim  for  being 
so  crowded.  They  are  then  dipped  out 
into  the  hold  of  a  power  boat  by  a  large 
power-operated  dip  net.  From  this  they 
are  usually  unloaded  one  at  a  time  with 
a  one-tined  pitch  fork.  As  they  are  often 
handled  several  times  they  are  not  always 
in  the  best  of  shape  when  they  arrive 
at  the  cannery. 

Salmon  traps  are  of  two  kinds,  known 
respectively  as  stake  traps  and  floating 
traps.  The  stake  trap  is  made  by  driv- 
ing long  piling  into  the  ocean  bottom 
where  the  water  at  high  tide  is  not  more 
than  sixty  or  eighty  feet  deep.  These 
piling  form  the  corner  posts  for  the  vari- 
ous pens  into  which  the  trap  is  divided 
and  also  a  line  of  them  is  extended  to 
shore  to  form  a  fence  on  which  netting 
is  hung  to  direct  the  fish  into  the  trap. 
The  walls  of  the  trap  are  formed  of 
wire  chicken  netting  or  other  netting 
material  fastened  to  the  posts  above 
high  water  mark  and  weighted  to  the 
bottom  with  stones  or  other  anchors. 
Into  the  successive  "pens"  of  the  trap 
the  salmon  are  directed  by  converging 
walls  terminating  in  very  narrow  open- 
ings. Once  in,  the  fish  are  very  seldom 
able  to  find  their  way  out. 

The  floating  trap  works  on  exactly 
the  same  principle  as  the  stake  trap.  It 
can  be  used  in  water  of  any  depth  and 
consists  of  a  framework  of  heavy  tim- 
bers anchored  off  shore  from  which  the 
netting  forming  the  pens  is  suspended 
and  held  down  by  weights.  The  pens  on 
the  floating  traps  have  bottoms  to  them 
of  the  same  material  as  the  sides.  Floats 
at  intervals  between  the  trap  and  shore 
hold  the  lead  net  up,  which  directs  the 
fish  into  the  trap.  As  the  salmon,  dur- 
ing their  "run,"  usually  follow  in  close 
to  shore,  probably  in  order  not  to  miss 
the  mouth  of  the  stream  toward  which 
they  are  headed,  the  trap  method  is  very 
effective.  It  has  called  forth  much  re- 
strictive legislation  in  the  form  of  re- 
stricted areas,  closed  seasons  and  weekly 
closing  periods  to  permit  an  escapement 
to  the  spawning  grounds. 

The  trap  is  the  best  and  most  econ- 
omical way  of  taking  the  salmon,  and 


under  proper  regulations  should  even- 
tually supersede  other  methods.  Bv  the 
seining  process  the  fish  must  be  handled 
oftener  and  arrive  at  the  cannery  in 
poorer  condition.  It  frequently  happens, 
when  the  run  is  heavy,  that  the  seiners 
get  more  fish  than  the  cannery  can  han- 
dle temporarily.  As  the  law  does  not 
permit  the  canning  of  salmon  which 
have  been  dead  more  than  twenty-four 
hours  whole  boat  loads  must  occasion- 
ally be  dumped  overboard.  By  the  trap 
method  waste  is  avoided  since  the  fish 
may  be  taken  from  the  traps  as  needed, 
thus  insuring  that  they  will  always  be 
fresh  and  free  from  excessive  handling. 

Conservation  is  the  big  problem  at 
the  present  time.  Exploitation  methods 
at  one  time  threatened  the  very  life  of 
the  industry  as  practically  no  salmon 
were  allowed  to  reach  the  spawning 
grounds.  The  sane  method  being  put 
into  effect  in  recent  years  provides  a 
weekly  closed  period  to  permit  escape- 
ment up  the  streams  and  an  open  sea- 
son long  enough  to  permit  the  canneries 
to  get  a  maximum  pack.  The  two  aims 
are  not  inconsistent  with  each  other  as 
the  plan  prevents  crowding  in  the 
streams  with  its  consequent  waste  of 
both  fish  and  spawn.  Under  the  old 
method  a  definite  closing  date  was  set 
and  from  that  time  on  all  fish  were  per- 
mitted to  go  up  stream,  if  there  were 
any  left  to  go.  Some  times  half  or  two- 
thirds  of  the  run  came  after  this  date 
and  a  great  economic  waste  resulted  as 
the  fish  simply  went  up  the  streams  to 
die  instead  of  finding  their  way  into 
cans  as  a  wholesome  food.  In  addition 
to  this  the  spawning  areas  were  so 
crowded  that  a  large  part  of  the  spawn 
was  carried  back  to  the  ocean  where  it 
could  not  hatch.  An  old-timer  whose 
word  cannot  be  doubted,  says  he  has 
seen  salmon  spawn  deposited  at  the 
mouths  of  streams,  by  the  current,  hip 
deep  over  a  considerable  area.  Proper 
control  makes  it  possible  for  the  eggs 
to  be  deposited  in  the  sand  and  avoid 
such  a  senseless  waste.  The  hatcheries 
being  established  will  likewise  do  much 
toward  conserving  and  increasing  the 
salmon  supply  for  the  future. 

Salmon  have  been  known  to  enter  a 
trap  for  two  or  three  days  at  a  time 
almost  as  fast  as  they  could  be  brailed 
into  barges  by  power  machinery.  One 
trap  site  is  reported  to  have  sold  for  a 
million  dollars  and  to  have  paid  for 
itself  and  returned  dividends  on  the  in- 
vestment the  first  season.  This,  of  course, 
was  exceptional. 
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Mission  San  Fernando— Rey  de  Espana 


ON  E  of  the  relics  of  a  glamorous 
past,   interesting  both  to  western 
"natives'"  (real  or  adopted !)  and 
tourists,  quite  near  the  Queen   City  ot 
the  Angels,  is  the  Mission  San  Fernando 
Rey    de    Espana,    called    in    the    hasty, 
clipped-off  speech   of   the  present,    Mis- 
sion San  Fernando. 

A  few  short,  flower-scented,  macad- 
amized miles  from  the  "big  town,"  al- 
most in  the  center  of  the  busy  life  of 
today,  just  a  little  to  one  side,  a  dreamer 
\\lio  watches  in  amazement  and,  per- 
haps, faint  amusement,  the  bustle  and 
rush  of  queer  machines  and  straining, 
hurrying  people  of  a  different  race,  San 
Fernando  Mission,  with  its  memories  of 
Spanish  yesterdays,  sits  and 
drowses  in  the  warm  sun.  The 
lovely  valley,  under  a  blue  sky 
and  encircled  with  rugged 
southern  mountains,  the  clouds 
and  light  breezes  fragrant  with 
odors  of  flowers  are  still  the 
same.  But  everything  else  is 
changed.  Soft-voiced  padres  and 
their  Indian  charges  have  left 
the  old  mission,  never  to  return, 
and  its  only  visitors  are  children 
of  an  alien  race,  who  should 
walk  softly  into  its  presence, 
but  who  usually  rush  up  in  mo- 
tor cars,  take  a  puzzled,  hur- 
ried look  around,  and  then, 
even  though  they  do  not  under- 
stand the  soft  tongue  in  which 
the  mission  calls  to  them,  hear 
the  call  and,  somehow,  answer 
it  in  spirit.  And  when  they  leave  the 
mission,  even  the  most  hurried  and  ener- 
getic of  them  takes  with  him  a  part  of 
the  age-old  dream  and  graciousness,  the 
echoed  joy  and  gayety  of  Alta  Califor- 
nia which  the  mission  has  voicelessly 
whispered  to  him.  The  old  mission 
drowses  in  the  peaceful  warm  valley  and 
dreams  of  the  days  that  are  past,  but 
perhaps  there  is  a  little  wistfulness  in 
the  dream,  as  well  as  joy. 

Mission  San  Fernando  Rey  de  Es- 
pana was  named  in  honor  of  Fernando 
III,  King  of  Castile  and  Leon,  a  great 
and  good  Spanish  king,  who  defeated 
the  Moors  in  many  battles  and  who  died 
while  planning  an  African  invasion 
against  them.  Since  Fernando  was  so 
zealous  in  his  wars  against  non-believers 
it  was  but  natural  that  he  should  have 
been  canonized  a  saint.  Even  so,  there 
are  some  who  say  that  Fernando  was 
sainted  because,  while  he  was  a  great 
Christian  warrior,  he  was  also  a  good 
husband,  who  showed  much  patience 
under  the  joint  rule  of  his  wife  and 
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mother.  His  life  with  these  two  ladies 
was  so  very  fine  that  he  was  canonized 
as  an  example  for  all  future  husbands  to 
model  after.  Be  this  as  it  may,  canonized 
he  was  by  Pope  Clement  X  in  1571,  and 
San  Fernando  Mission  was  named  in 
his  honor. 

In  1796  Fray  Fermin  Francisco  La- 
suen,  the  second  Padre  President  of  the 
missions  in  California,  urged  upon  Gov- 
ernor Borica  the  founding  of  more  mis- 
sions in  Alta  California.  Accordingly, 
on  February  26,  1796,  Governor  Borica 
transmitted  Fr.  Lasuen's  request  to  the 
viceroy  in  Mexico.  Since  it  required  an 
outlay  of  about  $1,000  to  start  each  mis- 
sion, the  treasury  officials  and  the  ad- 


San   Fernando   Mission 

ministrator  of  the  Pious  Fund  were  con- 
sulted. The  officials  decided  that  five 
more  missions  might  be  built,  so  in  Au- 
gust of  1796  Governor  Borica  was  au- 
thorized to  assist  in  their  foundation. 
The  five  missions  thus  decided  upon 
were  named  by  Viceroy  Branciforte  in 
November  of  1796.  Thus  San  Fernando 
was  named  in  honor  of  the  Spanish  king 
nearly  a  year  before  its  actual  founding 
and  not  by  the  good  father  who  founded 
it,  who,  in  some  tales,  is  supposed  to 
have  reached  the  valley,  decided  to  found 
a  mission,  looked  up  the  date  in  his  cal- 
endar, found  it  to  be  San  Fernando's 
day  and  named  the  mission  because  of 
this  happy  chance. 

The  place  where  the  mission  was  lo- 
cated was  different  from  most  of  the 
mission  vicinities,  as  it  was  not  in  the 
wilderness,  or  far  from  other  habitations, 
but  was  just  a  few  leagues  from  the 
pueblo  of  Los  Angeles.  It  was  known  to 
the  Indians  as  Achois  Comihavit  and 
was  on  the  rancho  of  Alcalde  Francisco 
Reyes,  in  the  Encino  Valley,  where 


Reyes  kept  his  livestock,  as  well  as  that 
of  some  other  ranchers. 

Reyes  must  have  been  pleased  with  the 
mission,  or  perhaps  he  was  merely  a 
good  churchman,  for  he  gave  his  house 
over  to  the  padres  while  the  buildings 
were  being  made  ready.  Fr.  Lasuen  trav- 
eled from  San  Miguel  to  Santa  Barbara 
Mission  in  order  to  found  San  Fer- 
nando. At  the  end  of  August  he  left 
Santa  Barbara  Mission  with  an  escort  of 
five  soldiers,  under  Sergeant  Ignacio  Oli- 
vera,  and  on  September  8,  1797,  dedi- 
cated the  mission  with  the  usual  mass 
and  accompanying  ceremonies.  He  was 
assisted  by  Fr.  Francisco  Dumetz,  who, 
with  Fr.  Javier  Uria,  was  then  stationed 
at  the  mission.  A  large  crowd 
of  Indians  gathered  to  watch  the 
priests  and,  in  the  afternoon, 
after  the  ceremonies,  Fr.  La- 
suen delightedly  baptized  five 
small  Indian  boys  and  five  small 
Indian  girls,  the  first  of  the 
mission  converts.  Thirteen 
adults  were  baptized  early  in 
October  and  by  the  end  of  the 
year  there  were  fifty-five  ne- 
ophytes in  the  mission. 

The  Missions  San  Juan  Ca- 
pistrano,  San  Gabriel  and  San 
fij  Buenaventura  contributed   live- 

stock and  herds  to  the  new  mis- 
sion, and  by  October  the  guard- 
house and  storehouse  were  com- 
pleted, while  two  houses  were 
begun,  as  were  plans  for  the 
church.  The  adobe  church  was 
not  completed  and  consecrated  until  De- 
cember, 1806,  however,  and  a  few  years 
later,  in  the  earthquake  of  December  21, 
1812,  it  was  rather  badly  injured,  so 
that  thirty  new  beams  had  to  be  placed 
within  it,  to  support  it.  A  new  chapel 
was  built  and  completed  in  1818.  (This 
chapel  is  the  present  church.) 

Though  there  is  not  much  left  now 
save  the  ruins  of  the  old  church  and  the 
convent  building,  which  has  been  par- 
tially restored,  it  is  said  that  in  its  most 
populous  days,  the  various  buildings,  if 
set  end  to  end,  would  have  extended  for 
nearly  a  mile.  The  plan  was  somewhat 
different  from  most  of  the  Franciscan 
missions,  also,  as  the  church  and  convent 
were  separated  by  numbers  of  adobe 
rooms,  which  are  now  just  a  jumble  of 
crumbling  bricks  and  dried  mud,  but 
which  were  once  busy  shops  and  work 
places. 

While  buildings  were  ample,  the  land 
belonging  to  the  mission  seems  never  to 
have  been  so,  for  as  early  as  1804  the 
padres  protested  against  the  Comulos 
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Rancho  grant  and  in  1818  Pico  ordered 
the  mission  sheep  oft"  his  Simi  Rancho, 
while  the  very  next  year  the  same  sort 
of  complaint  came  from  the  Refugio.  In 
1821  Ybarra  got  into  a  quarrel  with  the 
Santa  Barbara  military  authorities  over 
another  land  grant,  and  the  squabbling 
over  land  seems  to  have  been  continuous, 
and  land  for  the  herds  was  always  a 
sore  spot  with  the  mission  fathers. 

But  if  land  was  scarce,  converts  were 
not,  and  by  1810  there  were  955  ne- 
ophytes enrolled.  1803  was  the  greatest 
year  in  point  of  conversion,  as  361  per- 
sons were  baptized  that  year.  1819  was 
the  apex  of  the  mission,  with  1,080  en- 
rolled. After  this  the  mission  held  up 
well  until  secularization  in  1834-5.  It 
became  a  parish  church  of  the  second 
class  in  1834,  and  Fr.  Ybarra  turned 
over  the  various  effects  to  Antonio  del 
Valle,  the  comisionado  who  took  charge. 

During  the  period  from  1797  to  1835 
it  is  said  the  mission  lands  produced 
119,000  bushels  of  wheat,  3,979  bushels 
of  barley,  27,750  bushels  of  corn  and 
3,624  bushels  of  beans;  while  the  entire 
estate,  in  1834,  was  valued  at  $41,714. 
Five  thousand  of  this  was  in  coin,  and 
twenty  thousand  in  hides  and  tallow. 
There  was  even  a  library  of  one  hundred 
ninety-one  volumes,  valued  at  $417.  But 
the  fate  of  the  library  hardly  redounds 
to  the  credit  of  the  gentlemen  who  took 
over  the  mission,  for  while  some  of  the 
books  were  transferred  to  Mission  Santa 
Barbara,  the  rest  were  made  into  a  bon- 
fire and  speedily  changed  into  ashes ! 
Though  it  is  only  fair  to  mention  that, 
in  another  inventory,  of  1837,  there  is 
mention  of  a  library  of  fifty  books,  so 
perhaps  the  books  burned  were  consid- 
ered dull  or  objectionable  and  only  the 
pleasing  ones  were  kept. 

Some  9,529  head  of  livestock  were 
turned  over  at  this  time  also,  but  they 
were  not  placed  on  a  bonfire,  though  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  many  of  them  reached 
as  bad  an  end,  probably  reduced  to  hides 
and  tallow,  for,  according  to  an  inven- 
tory of  1849,  they  had  decreased  in 
numbers  to  8,860. 

During  this  period  some  2,837  per- 
sons were  baptized,  2,028  buried  and 
848  marriages  were  performed.  Appar- 
ently marriage  was  not  as  popular  as 
baptism  or  even  death,  though  why  this 
should  have  been  so  in  the  days  before 
alimony  and  women's  rights  is  a  ques- 
tion which  cannot  now  be  answered. 

Of  all  the  padres  who  were  stationed 
at  San  Fernando,  Fray  Francisco  Gon- 
zales  de  Ybarra,  1829-1835,  is  probably 
the  most  worthy  of  note.  He  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  the  gentle-voiced, 
churchly  mannered  man  that  a  mission- 
ary father  might  have  been  expected  to 
be.  Rather,  he  was  a  rough  and  ready, 


jolly  sort  of  fellow,  but  with  a  decidedly 
hasty  temper,  nevertheless,  and  a  New 
England  keenness  in  the  driving  of  a  bar- 
gain. It  was  the  boast  of  "Padre  Napo- 
leon" that  San  Fernando  was  the  best 
of  all  the  missions,  the  most  favored  in 
location  and  health,  with  the  best-treated 
neophytes  and  the  finest  products  in  the 
province!  In  fact,  he  seems  to  have  been 
a  worthy  forerunner  of  us  of  today,  who 
are  quite  sure  that  California  is  the 
best  and  finest  place  on  the  globe ! 

And  his  was  not  empty  boasting,  for 
Fr.  Ybarra  saw  to  it  that  his  mission 
was  well  run,  and  as  for  his  trading  abil- 
ity, well,  Alfred  Robinson,  the  resident 
agent  for  a  Boston  firm,  evidently  got 
the  worst  of  it  in  a  hide  and  tallow  deal 
and  went  off  to  call  him  a  "niggardly 
friar,"  who  wasn't  in  the  least  wronged 
by  the  nickname  of  "El  Cochino"  (the 
pig),  by  which  name,  Robinson  claimed, 
the  countryside  knew  him. 

The  Mexican  authorities  had  their 
troubles  with  Ybarra  also,  in  seculariza- 
tion days,  and  before  that  in  arguments 
over  land  grants.  Their  suspicions  of 
him  were  given  voice  to  in  a  complaint 
that  two  boxes  of  money  had  been 
shipped  out,  and  in  the  hunt  for  a  cer- 
tain "box  of  silver"  which  they  thought 
should  be  turned  over  to  them  during 
secularization,  but  which  was  not  to  be 
found. 

It  is  probably  due  to  the  tales  started 
at  this  time  that  so  many  hunters  after 
buried  treasure  have  dug  into  the  walls 
and  around  the  old  mission.  There  is 
even  a  tale  that  a  box  which  had  be- 
longed to  Ybarra  was  found,  near  Simi, 
empty,  however,  but  which  had  once 
hidden  treasure  kept  from  the  greedy 
Mexican  authorities. 

During  the  years  after  secularization 
Mission  San  Fernando  was  rather  close- 
ly connected  with  some  important  events 
in  California  history. 

In  1826  Governor  Encheandea  had 
given  it  into  the  jurisdiction  of  Los  An- 
geles, rather  than  of  Santa  Barbara,  in 
preparation  for  secularization,  but  a  re- 
volt halted  this  and  Victoria's  march  to 
the  south  during  the  revolt  was  ended 
at  the  mission  when  the  San  Diego 
forces  came  up  to  Los  Angeles  here.  He 
marched  out  from  the  mission  and  the 
opposing  "armies"  met  near  Cahuenga. 

In  1837  another  governor,  Alvarado, 
met  the  southern  forces  of  about  270, 
under  Rocha,  gathered  at  the  mission  to 
prevent  Alvarado's  further  march  to  the 
south  to  put  down  the  "rebellion"  against 
him.  But  there  was  no  battle.  Alvarado 
sent  messengers  into  Los  Angeles,  to  Al- 
calde Sepulveda,  with  word  that  if  the 
mission  forces  were  not  withdrawn  he 
would  attack  and  take  it. 

Evidently  feeling  that  discretion  was 


as  honorable,  or  at  least  safer,  than 
valor,  Rocha  and  his  men  withdrew— 
taking  $2,000  of  the  mission  fund*  for 
"safekeeping."  Alvarado  entered  the 
mission  and  later  went  on  to  Los  An- 
geles and  the  whole  matter  ended  in  a 
council  of  peace. 

In  1842,  Micheltorena,  traveling 
north  as  the  new  governor,  learned, 
while  at  San  Fernando,  of  the  premature 
raising  of  the  American  flag  at  Mon- 
terey, by  Commodore  Jones. 

When  the  Californians  again  re- 
belled, this  time  under  Pio  Pico  and 
Castro  against  Micheltorena,  Michelto- 
rena "abdicated"  at  San  Fernando, 
agreeing  to  leave  the  province,  after  the 
battle  at  Cahuenga,  on  February  21, 
1845. 

In  1843  Micheltorena  had  ordered 
the  mission  given  again  into  the  control 
of  the  padres.  It  was  returned,  with  Fr. 
Bias  Ordez  in  charge,  badly  run  down, 
with  many  debts.  Only  about  three  hun- 
dred Indians  remained  near  it  at  this 
date.  In  two  years  Fr.  Ordez  had  cleared 
off  the  debts  and  bought  one  hundred 
twenty  head  of  stock.  But  San  Fernan- 
do's  days  were  numbered  as  a  mission, 
even  in  this  half-sense,  for  Governor 
Pico  leased  the  property  to  Andres  Pico 
and  Juan  Manso  for  a  yearly  rental  of 
$1  120.  In  1846  Pico  sold  it  to  Eulogio 
de  Celis  for  $14,000.  De  Celis  agreed  to 
support  a  missionary  father  and  let  the 
Indians  have  the  use  of  their  lands  until 
death,  but  his  rule  was  so  poor  that  the 
Indians  left  and  the  divine  services  were 
discontinued.  Ordez  was  the  last  regu- 
lar pastor  stationed  at  the  mission, 
though  to  Rev.  Peter  Verdaguer,  a  for- 
mer rector  of  the  Plaza  Church  of  Los 
Angeles,  goes  the  honor  of  having  said 
the  last  mass  in  the  old  chapel. 

While  traveling  in  a  pass  of  the  Te- 
hachepi  mountains  in  1844,  John  C. 
Fremont  was  met  by  an  Indian  from 
the  Mission  San  Fernando,  dressed  in 
all  the  glory  of  a  Spanish  vaquero,  who 
was  traveling  through  the  mountains  to 
spend  a  few  days  with  his  relatives,  who 
lived  beyond  them.  He  was  a  most  oblig- 
ing Indian  and  guided  Fremont  and  his 
men  safely  through  the  mountains  and 
set  them  on  the  trail  for  Santa  Fe,  the 
while  telling  them  of  the  mission  life. 

Three  years  later,  in  1847,  Fremont 
himself  visited  the  mission,  for  it  was 
San  Fernando  which  he  reached  in  Jan- 
uary of  that  year  and  it  was  there  he 
stayed  until  the  signing  of  the  Treaty 
of  Cahuenga,  which  ended  the  actual 
hostilities  in  the  conquest  of  California 
by  the  United  States. 

Quite  as  interesting  as  this  last  is  the 
one   other   claim   on   history   which    the 
Mission  San  Fernando  has.  We  usually 
(Continued  on  Page  90) 
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The  Golden  Touch 


SOFT  warm  twilight  of  the  Cana- 
dian summer  night  gave  depth  and 
mystery  to  tree  shadows  on  the 
lawn.  Bimmie  could  not  go  to  sleep.  In 
the  woods  just  beyond  the  town,  the 
darkeys  were  holding  a  camp-meeting 
and  the  boy  in  bed  could  hear  their 
hymn  music  rolling  in  tempestuous 
gusts.  He  sat  up  on  the  bed,  crouched 
on  his  small  bare  legs  and  watched  his 
mother's  white  dress  as  she  went  toward 
the  rose  hedge  to  speak  with  Marguer- 
ite, the  little  next-door  girl  who  was 
chasing  fire-flies. 

"Why  aren't  you  in  bed,  Marguerite? 
Bimmie  is  asleep  long  ago,"  said  Bim- 
mie's  mother.  He  wished  she  had  not 
said  it.  In  summer,  Marguerite  was 
allowed  to  stay  out  of  doors  until  nine 
o'clock  and  gave  herself  airs  over  that 
privilege,  to  Bimmie's  disgust.  Marguer- 
ite had  even  taken  on  a  camp-meeting 
service  that  afternoon.  Bimmie  had 
never  been  allowed  to  go  and  he  wanted 
it,  terribly. 

"S-swing  low,  sweet  chariot,  comin' 
fo'  to  carry  me  ho-ome." 

The  crooning  melody  caught  Bimmie 
in  its  rhythm.  Some  mightier  emotion 
gripped  the  boy.  A  strain  of  singing 
blood  that  was  the  gift  of  heritage  from 
his  pretty  mother,  throbbed  at  the  sound 
of  voices.  He  thought  of  circus  chariots, 
galloping  horses,  pounding  hoofs  and 
gilded  wheels.  He  sat  up  in  bed  and 
stars  winked  at  him  through  the  tree 
branches.  Marguerite  and  his  mother 
were  laughing  over  by  the  rose  hedge. 
The  night  was  hot,  too  hot  for  bed. 
Bimmie  reached  for  his  clothes  and 
dressed.  He  leaned  from  the  window 
and  caught  a  tree  branch  touching  the 
wall,  and  with  dexterity  of  practice  he 
swung  to  the  grass.  Then  he  ran  swiftly 
over  the  lawn  to  the  street.  Tree 
branches  met  over  the  road  and  the  siz- 
zling blue  arc  lights  made  blurred  radi- 
ance in  the  leaves. 

On  the  side  of  town  where  Bimmie 
lived,  the  streets  were  quiet,  with  stately 
old  houses,  shrub  hedges  and  smooth 
lawns.  Then  came  the  main  street  of 
stores,  beyond  which  the  houses  were 
smaller  and  closer  crowded.  Further 
still  the  roads  were  unpaved,  the  fences 
broken  until  near  the  railroad  there 
were  the  old  cabins  of  the  darkies  clut- 
tered close,  their  doorways  gaping  like 
dark  mouths.  Bimmie  hurried  past, 
crossed  the  railroad  and  ran  towards  the 
woods. 

Torch  flare  gave  smoky  light.  There 
were  rough  lumber  stands  where  they 
sold  roast  chicken,  corn  bread,  red  lem- 
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onade  and  pop,  peanuts  and  pulling 
taffy.  The  darkies  sat  on  benches  made 
of  planks  laid  on  logs  and  listened  to 
Midas'  exhortations  as  he  thumped  a 
box  that  served  for  a  pulpit.  A  strange, 
sinister  man  this  Midas,  grimly  repel- 
lant. 

Suddenly  Bimmie  was  afraid.  The 
bold  black  eyes  of  Midas  seemed  to 
penetrate  the  shadows  shielding  him. 
Gold  hoops  shone  in  Midas'  ears;  his 
thin  lips  twisted ;  his  nose  was  a  hawk's 
beak.  It  seemed  to  Bimmie,  that  night, 
that  Midas  was  an  evil  Dhjinn  escaped 
from  the  bottle  of  his  decent  trade  of 
gold-beater  and  gilder. 

Fascinated  by  fear,  Bimmie  remem- 
bered little  things  he  knew  about  Midas. 
The  darkies  had  come  long  ago  to 

GOLDEN  POOLS 

rpHOUGH  all  the  world  is  between 
-I  And  the  loves  of  the  world, 
There  is  a  liquid  pool  of  gold  hidden 
In  the  depth  of  my  soul. 
In  this  you  alone  can  bathe 
And  bask  in  the  warmth  of  its  sun. 

Even  now  I  see  the  golden  drops 
Glisten  on  your  strong  arms, 
And  your  freedom  as  you  toss 
The  sprays  toward  the  heavens. 

By  ISOBEL  STONE. 


Canada,    when    John    Brown    had    the 
underground    railroad ;   but    Midas   was 
no  kin   to   them.   He   had   come   in   the 
night,  and  its  spell  lay  over  him.  It  was 
rumored    that    he   had    been    hunted    as 
slaves  were  hunted,  by  hounds,  but  long 
since  the  slave  days  were  done.  He  built 
a  cabin  of  discarded  railroad  ties  at  the 
edge  of   the  woods,   and   surrounded   it 
with  a  high  fence  with  barb  wire  along 
its  sharpened  pickets.  There  was  a  stout 
timbered  gate  and  a  padlock.  The  dark- 
ies were  not  like  Midas.  Their  grand- 
mothers    and     grandfathers     had     been 
slaves;  but  this  generation  were  happy 
enough  even  in  squalor.  Yet  this  night 
under    the    spell    of    Midas,    they    also 
seemed     grim     and     grotesquely     fear- 
thralled. 

Bimmie  wished  that  he  had  not  come, 
when  Midas,  with  a  sweep  of  his  arm, 
lifted  the  crooning  melody.  Something 
inside  Bimmie  crooned  with  their  voices. 
He  could  not  sing,  could  not  carry  a 
tune;  yet  sometimes  he  was  athrum  with 


melody  wakened  by  stories  his  father 
told  of  the  ancestral  hall  of  the  Bim- 
mittees  in  the  Cornish  hills  which  Bim- 
mie would  see  some  day,  turrets  and 
and  towers  cameo-clear  against  the 
mountains.  Something  deep  down  in  him 
sang  when  he  sat  in  church  with  his 
mother's  fingers  clasping  his  own  and 
the  red  glow  of  Magdalene's  cloak  from 
the  window  of  the  Crucifixion  staining 
their  hands  crimson. 

That  night  he  had  a  swift  vision  of 
his  mother's  white  dress  on  the  lawn 
and  his  own  white  bed,  and  wished  he 
had  not  run  away.  On  the  bare  earth 
the  darkies  beat  a  tom-tom  of  fists  thud- 
ding fierce  rhythms  which  seemed  to 
pursue  Bimmie.  They  began  to  leap  and 
dance  and  whirl  as  Midas  swayed  them 
like  puppets  to  greater  frenzy. 

Bimmie  fled,  pursued  by  the  vision  of 
Midas  turned  Dhjinn,  ran  to  his  own 
bed  where  he  cowered  under  the  sheet 
to  shut  out  the  terrific  eyes  of  the  gold- 
beater. But  he  could  not  shut  out  fear. 
After  that  night  he  always  remembered 
Midas  in  the  torch  flare  and  wood- 
gloom,  and  the  swaying  of  darkies  in 
emotional  frenzy. 

NEXT  morning  Bimmie  wakened 
from  uneasy  dreams  and  was  glad 
of  sunshine  and  birds  twittering,  of 
Marguerite  in  her  frilled  dress,  chasing 
the  kittens  across  the  lawn.  He  had 
something  now  of  which  he  could  boast 
to  Marguerite.  Fear  disappeared  in  day- 
time. He  unearthed  from  his  child  treas- 
ures an  old  glove  box  of  his  mother's 
gilded  by  Midas  long  ago,  in  which  he 
kept  his  best  marbles.  He  carried  it 
down  stairs  and  squatted  on  the  floor 
to  fix  a  loose  hinge.  He  meant  to  flaunt 
the  box  at  school  and  relate  the  night's 
adventure.  Hidden  by  the  long  damask 
tablecloth  he  was  still  fussing  with  the 
box  when  his  father  came  in  and  sat 
down,  and  unfolded  the  morning  paper. 
His  mother  took  her  chair  and  set  the 
cups  and  saucers  in  place  with  chinking 
of  spoons  on  china.  Then  Bimmie  heard 
his  father  say: 


"Ruth,  a  terrible  thing  has  happened. 
Midas  killed  a  man  last  night.  It  ap- 
pears that  he  was  returning  from  the 
camp  meeting  and  found  a  tramp  prowl- 
ing about  his  cabin,  probably  trying  to 
steal  his  gold.  Midas  stabbed  him." 

Bimmie  jerked  into  alertness. 

"Oh  George!"  his  mother  said  with 
a  little  catch  in  her  breath,  "That's 
murder.  Why,  they  will  hang  him  for 
that.  His  little  daughter  is  in  Bimmie's 
class  at  school." 
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Bimmie  thought  of  the  little  daugh- 
ter of  Midas.  He  saw  her  every  day 
over  the  desk  tops;  and  often  he  won- 
dered how  it  would  seem  to  have  a 
gold-beater  for  a  father.  Now  he  won- 
dered how  it  would  seem  to  have  a 
murderer  father.  He  was  glad  he  pos- 
sessed the  box  which  Midas  had  gilded ; 
but  it  was  rather  dreadful  to  remember 
that  he  had  gone  alone  to  the  woods 
and  seen  Midas  on  the  very  night  he  had 
stabbed  a  man  to  death. 

"No.  They  won't  hang  Midas,"  said 
Bimmie's  father.  "A  man  has  a  right  to 
protect  his  home  from  a  thief." 

"But  murder!  Stabbing  a  man  to 
death,  George!" 

"Justifiable  homicide.  The  man  was  a 
thief  and  Midas  did  for  him.  Primitive 
justice  but  Midas  is  primitive." 

Bimmie  popped  up  from  behind  the 
table. 

"What  is  'primitive'?"  he  asked. 

"Oh  George,  he  heard!"  gasped  his 
mother.  His  father  dropped  the  news- 
paper and  drew  Bimmie  to  the  curve 
of  his  arm. 

"Now,  see  here,  my  son.  This  is  a  sad 
affair;  and  mother  says  that  the  daugh- 
ter of  Midas  is  in  your  class  at  school. 
You  are  to  remember  that  she  is  not  a 
bit  to  blame.  No  staring  when  you  see 
her  at  school,  no  whispering  about  her 
or  talking  to  other  boys.  She  can't  help 
being  the  daughter  of  Midas  any  more 
than  you  can  help  being  my  son  and 
mother's.  You  must  not  let  her  feel  she 
is  different  from  other  boys  and  girls. 
Promise!" 

"Yes,  sir  ...  But  .  .  ." 

"Darling,  eat  your  porridge  and 
hurry."  His  mother  seemed  upset.  She 
would  have  been  ill  if  she  knew  of  his 
adventure  in  the  night.  Bimmie  was 
sorry  for  the  daughter  of  Midas,  and 
meant  to  be  very  polite  to  her  at  school. 

"She  looks  pretty  near  white,"  he  ob- 
served, once. 

"Yes,  darling.  It  doesn't  make  any 
difference,  you  know." 

Bimmie  was  trained  in  that  democ- 
racy that  had  made  Bimmittee  men  the 
leaders  in  the  advance  of  empire.  He 
was  trained  to  be  a  grandfather  as  well 
as  a  son.  To  that  end,  Bimmie  attended 
public  schools  and  was  taught  to  regard 
all  men  as  equal.  Toward  such  idealism 
he  was  soon  to  visit  his  father's  people 
in  the  Cornish  castle,  attend  an  English 
college  and  go  globe-trotting.  Then  he 
was  to  come  back  and  marry  some  nice 
Canadian  girl  who  was  reared  with  the 
grand-mother  idea.  They  \vould  settle 
down  and  carry  on  the  name  of  Bim- 
mittee, adding  fame  of  their  own  accom- 
plishment. 

Bimmie  finished  his  breakfast  quickly, 
kissed  his  mother,  shocks  hands  with  his 


father  and  ran  down  the  walk,  his  school 
books  under  his  arm.  Marguerite  called 
him  and  he  ran  to  where  she  stood  on 
the  toes  of  her  shiny  black  slippers,  her 
frock  flounces  in  a  whorl  like  the  petals 
of  her  name  flower. 

"Bimmie,"  I'm  all  shivery.  Did  you 
hear  about  Midas?" 

''Nothin'  to  be  scared  of,"  he  scoffed. 
"They  ain't  ...  I  mean  they  aren't  go- 
ing to  hang  him;  my  father  said  so.  His 
girl  is  in  my  class  at  school.'  He  boasted, 
flaunting  that  fact. 

"George  John  Bimmittee,  you  think 
you're  smart.  It's  a  wonder  your  mother 
allows  you  to  go  to  a  school  where  they 
have  darkey  children  and  girls  with  mur- 
derer fathers." 

Marguerite's  scorn  stung,  but  he 
crumpled  her  iciness  with  a  blow  of 
human  interest. 

"She  sits  near  me,  two  aisles  over." 

"I  don't  care  if  she  does.  Maybe  you'd 
better  grow  up  and  marry  her,  you're 
so  stuck  on  her.  And  she  ain't,  I  mean, 
isn't  even  white!" 

Bimmie  giggled.  Marguerite  had  once 
assured  him  that  she  would  marry  him 
when  he  grew  up ;  and  she  still  held  to 
that  silly  notion.  He  did  not  intend  to 
marry  anybody.  He  ran  all  the  way  to 
school  to  show  the  gilded  glove  box,  and 
with  other  boys,  watch  impatiently  for 
the  daughter  of  Midas  to  appear.  But 
she  did  not  attend  school  that  day,  nor 
for  many  days,  until  after  the  father  had 
been  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  murder. 
Bimmie's  father  who  was  a  lawyer,  had 
taken  Midas'  case  and  made  a  notable 
defense. 

When  the  child  did  come  to  school, 
Bimmie  stared.  Over  the  little  girl  lay 
that  mysterious  awe  of  the  shadow  of 
crime  in  addition  to  the  lure  of  living 
in  that  treasure  house  of  Midas. 

Some  one  had  named  the  man  for  his 
trade  of  gold-beater,  and  they  called  the 
child  "Goldie."  Bimmie  remembered 
that  he  was  to  be  very  polite  and  hon- 
estly exerted  himself  to  keep  his  promise. 
He  did  not  whisper  about  her,  and  even 
fought  one  boy  who  tried  to  torment  her. 
He  crowned  chivalry  in  heroic  guise  by 
walking  home  with  her  after  school  and 
carrying  her  books,  ...  a  considerable 
martyrdom  with  the  boys  yelling  and 
girls  giggling.  But  at  that  time  he  de- 
spised girls,  even  Marguerite.  To  play 
with  Marguerite,  he  was  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  special  washing  of  his  wrists 
and  cleaning  his  finger-nails,  tasks  that 
were  not  imperative  for  Goldie.  They 
went  down  the  track  to  Midas'  cabin, 
and  he  realized  that  Marguerite's  doll 
games  and  playhouse  were  stale,  pale 
and  unprofitable  beside  the  lure  of  this 
cabin  of  gilded  treasure  where  Goldie 
lived. 


When  Goldie  asked  permission  to 
bring  him  inside,  he  waited,  ardently 
hopeful.  She  climbed  the  fence  to  an- 
nounce her  success.  Her  small  face  hung 
between  the  pickets  like  a  sun-flower. 
His  parents  would  not  approve  this  visit; 
but  as  on  the  night  of  the  camp-meeting, 
the  sown  seed  of  adventure  leaped  like 
a  plant  in  the  magic  of  a  Hindu  Fakir. 
Bimmie  knew  Midas  was  not  white, 
neither  was  he  black.  His  hair  was 
smooth,  glossy,  straight.  When  he  spoke, 
Bimmie  heard  the  soft  unfamiliar  Latin 
sound  of  speech.  Midas  had  married  a 
no-account  white  woman  who  later  ran 
away  and  left  him  this  flower  of  baby- 
hood ;  a  warm  tinted  flower,  white,  ex- 
cept for  the  opal  moons  at  the  base  of 
her  finger-nails;  white,  except  for  that 
vagrant  mother-gift  that  would  not  hide 
meekly  with  Midas'  other  treasures  be- 
hind the  high  fence. 

She  unfastened  the  gate  and  Bimmie 
entered.  Both  children  flattened  noses 
against  the  window  pane  to  watch 
Midas,  and  see  the  cabin  shelves  which 
held  the  work  of  his  hands.  Here  came 
the  town  trinkets  to  be  gilded.  Jars  of 
gold  dust,  bottles  of  banana  oil  flanked 
vases,  curtain  chains,  nymphs,  animals, 
busts  of  famous  folk,  fans,  slippers,  all 
shining  and  smelling  exotically  of  banana 
oil.  The  work  bench  and  floor  were  gold- 
splashed.  Midas  was  beating  gold  from 
lumps  with  little  hammers  held  in  gold 
dabbled  dark  fingers.  There  was  lure 
about  Midas;  treasure,  murder-lure. 
Bimmie  felt  it  swaying  him  to  far-off 
Bagdad.  He  heard  the  "Open  Sesame," 
the  creaking  trap  stone  of  Alladhin's 
cave,  the  lifting  lid  of  pirate  chests. 

He  watched  little  hammers  beating 
gold  that  fluttered  and  spread  so  light 
and  thin,  that  when  Midas  worked  with 
it  he  heated  a  camel-hair  brush  on  his 
wrist  pulse  and  touched  the  gold  leaf, 
lifting  it  by  some  affinity  of  gold  and 
heart's-blood. 

As  on  that  night  of  the  camp-meeting, 
something  deep  down  inside  Bimmie  vi- 
brated in  tuneless  song-voices.  He  was 
adventuring  another  world.  Bimmittee 
men,  in  a  hundred  or  so  years  of  empire 
building,  had  wandered  far  and  got  the 
lilt  of  wild  music  into  their  blood;  and 
from  his  mother  the  boy  inherited  that 
singing  pulse  which  leaped  at  the  play  of 
color,  or  moon-silver.  It  leaped  now  as 
Midas  laid  aside  his  hammers  and  began 
to  coat  a  frame  with  lacquer.  Bimmie 
watched,  answering  politely  as  Midas 
talked  and  worked. 

"So  you  are  young  Bimmittee  .  .  .  old 
family  but  no  older  than  mine.  Mine 
.  .  .  cradled  in  hot  lands  .  .  .  Bahamas 
.  .  .  poinsianna  pods  popping  in  the  sun 

(Continued  on  Page  95) 
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Mexico:  Yesterday  and  Today 


THE  Yesterday 
of  Mexico  was 
wrought  in  en- 
during stone  by  hands 
that  have  been  dust 
to  dust  through  un- 
numbered centuries. 
Who  were  these 
dead-and-gone  build- 
ers, who  the  sculptors 
of  monoliths  in  terri- 
tory south  of  the  Rio 
Grande?  In  a  word, 
who  was  the  first 
settler? 

Savants  still  grope. 
About  all  that  they 
get  for  their  pains 
are  illuminating 
flashes  of  light  on 
minute  facets  of  evi- 
dence. Not  Today, 
but  on  some  great 
archaeological  To- 
perhaps, 


THE  FIRST  SETTLER 
By  Torrey  Connor 


morrow, 

will  the  question  be  answered. 

A  visitor  for  the  first  time  to 
the  City  of  Mexico  will  find 
an  up-to-date  metropolis  of 
some  500,000  population. 
Buildings,  class  A,  of  steel  and 
granite  have  risen  where  crum- 
bled picturesquely  the  eigh- 
teenth century-style  structures, 
mossed  and  lichened,  patterned 
on  the  architecture  of  Spain, 
Italy  and  the  Moorish  lands. 
Story  after  story — up  they  go ! 
The  clang  and  the  clatter  of 
the  riveter,  as  the  great,  red 
girders  swing  aloft,  adds  its 
quota  of  noise  to  the  municipal 
din:  The  honk  of  automobiles 
in  the  crowded  thoroughfares, 
where  pleasure  autos,  trucks 
and  motor  busses  loudly  con- 
tend the  right-of-way;  the 
warning  clamor  of  gongs  of  a 
very  efficient  street  car  system, 
as  the  cars  roll  through  the 
glittering  shopping  district ;  the 
cries  of  curb  venders;  the  chim- 
ing of  church  bells;  the  innu- 
merable small  noises  that  mount 
as  a  swelling  anthem  —  the 
city's  Processional. 

For  this  is,  indeed,  a  city  of 
Today.  Modern  methods,  busi- 
ness efficiency — these  have  come 
to  the  country  of  which  it  once 
was  said,  as  a  truism:  "In 
Mexico,  nothing  ever  changes." 

Yet,  a  few  hours  or  days  re- 
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moved  from  the  hus- 
tle and  the  bustle  of 
metropolitan  life, 
and  the  traveler,  if 
he  will,  may  open  the 
door  and  step  back 
into  Yesterday. 

Picture  the  time- 
scarred  Temple  of 
P  i  e  d  r  a  s  Negras, 
standing,  tenantless, 
in  the  hot,  electric 
brightness  of  a  trop- 
ical moonlight  night, 
the  carved  faces  of 
the  stone  stelae 
frowning  down  as  if 
scornful  of  the  little 
affairs  of  men ;  no 
sound  disturbing  the 
age-old  stillness  save 
the  cry  of  a  night 
bird,  the  screech  of 
a  jaguar  in  the  depths 
Aztec  Temple  of  the  jungle,  the  bel- 

low of  a  bull  alligator  from 
the  river  below.  And  picture 
Mitla  and  Xochicalco,  for- 
saken ;  Chichen-Itza,  its  glory 
fallen,  a  place  where 

"The  tread  of  priestly  feet 

is  heard  no  more." 
Tourists  —  as  such  —  were 
practically  unknown  in  Mexico, 
outside  the  capital,  when  the 
\vriter  adventured  among 
mighty  ruins  the  history  of 
which  is  lost  in  the  mists  of 
antiquity.  It  was  well  worth 
the  risk  of  the  venture  to  have 
seen  the  wonderful  Temple  of 
Mitla,  before  the  advent  of 
picture  postals  and  soda  pop;  to 
have  visited  the  pyramids  of  the 
Sun  and  the  Moon  when  there 
was  none  to  say  "NO"  to  a 
private  digging  enterprise  that 
brought  forth  obsidian  spear- 
points,  beads  of  serpentine,  tiny 
"charms"  that  were  not  made 
for  "the  trade";  to  have  ex- 
plored Xochicalco,  a  temple  in 
part  overthrown  by  the  Em- 
peror Maximilian,  who  had 
planned  to  remove  the  struc- 
ture, massive  block  by  massive 
block,  to  Cuernavaca,  his  sum- 
mer home.  It  has  always  been 
a  cherished  thought  that  the 
write  rmay  have  been  the  first 
tourist  to  be  "snap  -  shotted" 
with  the  hoary  ruin  as  a  back- 
ground. 
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Silent   Mitla,   with   its   roofless   Hall 
of  Columns,  brought  to  mind  the  lines: 
The  temple's  calm  not  warring  jungle- 
cries, 

Nor  drums  of  storm,  nor  clashing  break- 
ers' din 
Can  break;   the  changeless 

calm  of  centuries. 
Here  silence  —  silence  — 
broods  without,  within. 
Visiting  Mitla  at  a  much 
later  date,  when  transpor- 
tation was  no  longer  a 
problem,  a  party  of  Euro- 
pean tourists  was  found  in 
possession.  The  lady  tour- 
ists were  painstakingly 
copying  the  arabesques  on 
the  inner  walls  of  the 
chambers,  to  be  used  as 
"embroidery  patterns" ;  and 
the  gentlemen  tourists  had 
turned  to  practical  purpose 
the  underground  vaults. 
These  vaults  —  supposedly 
receptacles  for  the  ashes  of 
chiefs  —  with  their  mural 
decorations  as  fresh  in  col- 
oring as  though  they  had 
just  come  from  the  hand  of 
the  artist,  were  serving  as 


Mexico,  small  terra  cotta  figures  were 
found,  together  with  beads,  obsidian  ar- 
row or  spear  points,  charms;  the  soil 
seemed  literally  to  be  sown  with  them. 
Each  furrow  turned  by  the  plough  of 
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coolers  for  the  bottled  beer  that  pres- 
ently would  be  consumed  with  the 
luncheon. 

The   pyramidal   structures   known   as 
the  Sun  and  the  Moon,  in  the  Valley 
of   San  Juan  Teotihuacan,  are  perhaps 
two   hours    distant    by    train    from    the 
City  of  Mexico.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  word  Teotihua- 
can is:  Place  of  the  Gods' 
House.  But  no  longer  may 
treasure-trove    be    dredged 
up    by    the    enterprising 
traveler  with   patience  and 
a  long-handled  iron  spoon. 
No,    indeed !    The    govern- 
ment is  in  charge  of  exca- 
vations there,  at  this  time; 
and  a  special  permit  and  a 
watchful   guide   attend   the 
embryo       archaeologist's 
coming  and  going. 

"Pyramids,"  it  has  been 
said,  "were  possible  only 
when  the  people  became 
thoroughly  organized,  so- 
cially and  politically."  The 
pyramidal  structures,  the 
Sun  and  the  Moon,  are  of 
the  type  of  the  Egyptian 
pyramids.  Their  four  sides 
face  the  cardinal  points  of 
the  compass.  The  pyramid 
of  Cholulu — to  cite  another  structure  of 
great  interest — is  twice  as  long  as  the 
great  pyramid  of  Cheops,  in  Egypt. 

And  speaking  of  treasure-trove : 

In  certain  localities  in  the  Valley  of 
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the  peon  brought  these  objects  to  light. 
Archaeologists,  digging,  found  them 
twenty  feet  below  the  surface.  The 
smaller  figures  and  the  heads,  or  masks, 
are  pierced  as  though  for  wearing.  The 
shaping  and  the  polishing  of  the  hard 
materials,  such  as  serpentine  and  green- 


Roofless  Hall  of  Monoliths,  Mitla 

stone,  obsidian,  jade,  shell  and  horn, 
was  accomplished  by  the  use  of  flint 
dust,  finished  with  much  patient  rub- 
bing with  fine  sand. 

The  book  issued  by  the  railroad  com- 


pany,   in    the    pre-tourist    days,    vaguel 
mentioned  Xochicalco.  There  were  fe\ 
travelers  to,  therefore  no  regulariguide 
in,  Cuernavaca,  where  one  outfitted  fo 
the  trip.   In  this  beautiful  tropical  spo 
was  unearthed  a  down-eas 
Yankee,  who  had  come  t 
Mexico  to  grow  coffee,  ant 
who    remained    to    rue   th 
day,    and    to    long    for    hi 
rock  -  bound     farm     "bac 
there    in    God's    country. 
Did    he    know    anythin 
about  Xochicalco?  He  di 
not;    was    it    a    place,    o 
something  to  eat? 

A  guide  of  sorts  havin 
been  located  and  hors« 
commandeered,  the  sma' 
party  set  out  for  the  Ion 
trip  'cross  country.  Th 
way  led  through  San  Ar 
ton,  the  home,  to  this  daj 
of  the  pottery  makei 
where  each  hut  boasts  il 
kiln  and  every  man  is  a 
artisan.  It  might  have  bee 
that  here,  in  the  can 
shacks  crowded  togethe 
behind  low  stone  walls  ove 
which  blossoming  vines  ra 
riot,  lived  descendants  of  the  ver 
men  who  carved  the  age-old  symbols  i 
the  granite  at  Xochicalco. 

These  carvings  are  the  delight  an 
the  despair  of  the  antiquarian,  to  whor 
they  suggest  much  and  reveal  little.  Th 
ruin  is  pyramidal  in  shape,  each  ir 
sloping  terrace  having  pen 
eaves  above  it.  The  carvin 
of  the  base  stones — hug 
blocks  seven  feet  long — i 
continuous,  and  represent 
a  coiling  serpent.  Figure 
of  men  and  of  animals,  tc 
gether  with  hieroglyphics 
are  cut  into  the  rock  to  th 
depth  of  two  or  three  inch 
es,  the  designs  standing  ou 
boldly.  The  dress  of  th 
human  figures,  and  notabl 
the  hair-cases,  is  distinct! 
Egyptian. 

We  are  told : 
"There  are  thousands  o 
ruins  in   Mexico  and  Cen 
tral    America,    many    o 
which    were    deserted    am 
forgotten    before    the    firs 
pyramid  arose  in  Egypt." 
Palemke,   her   wonderfu 
temples  erected  in  the  steam 
ing,    poisonous    green    jun 
gle,    where   sinister    beaut 
springs  overnight  from  the  decay  of  tha 
which    yesterday   was    leaf    and    bloom 
may   be  one  of  these;   Piedras   Negras 
with   its   sacrificial    rock,   where   humaj 
victims  were  offered  to  appease  the  dei 
(Continued  on  Page  88) 
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The  American  Clowns  of  Criticism— 


AMONG    the    so-called    sophisti- 
cated Americans  of  today  no  one 
seems   at   all   reluctant   to   laugh 
at  (rod  and  his  only  begotten  son,  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,   at   Mr.   Coolidge  or   any 
other  person  or  thing  which  was  here- 
|  tofore  ordinarily  respected.  But  we  find 
none    of    these    same    people    the    least 
inclined   to  laugh   at   those   few  gentle- 
men who  have  done,  and  are  doing,  the 
most  to  make  God  and  Coolidge  seem 
wholly  null  and  void. 

It  is  strange  our  critics  continually 
find  so  much  to  say  against  the  Deities, 
the  Presidents  and  the  Ten  Command- 
ments. When  one  looks  at  these  several 
things  broadmindedly  one  cannot  help 
admitting  they  are  quite  a  necessity  and 
fairly  justified. 

Then  it  must  be  that  our  critics  are 
writing  for  an  audience.  There  are  evi- 
dently people  in  America  who  imagine 
they  are  becoming  beautifully  civilized 
merely  because  they  laugh  at  things  Bab- 
bitt is  supposed  to  be  worshipping,  but 
really  isn't.  If  we  happened  to  be  living 
in  an  age  of  darkness  and  the  land  was 
flooded  with  such  a  thing  as  mania  fana- 
tica  then,  naturally,  it  would  be  quite 
the  thing  for  either  Mencken,  Nathan, 
or  Haldeman-Julius  to  thumb  his  nose 
at  God  and  to  play  tricks  on  His  Bible. 
But  in  this  day  of  hectic  happiness  our 
extremely  religious  are  enjoying  them- 
selves tolerably  well.  And  hasn't  Mr. 
Sinclair  Lewis  shown  us  that  even  a 
Rev.  Gantry  enjoys  the  BEST  in  life? 
In  view  of  this,  nose  thumbing  seems 
somewhat  uncalled  for.  These  three 
gentlemen  are  then  probably  trying  to 
please  an  audience.  And  it  must  be  a 
most  singularly  uncivilized  audience, 
composed  mostly  of  the  type  of  people 
who  find  it  highly  gratifying  to  assume 
they  belong  to  the  sophisticated  minor- 
ity and  who  suppose  themselves  not  to 
be  Babbitts.  They  are  the  ones  who 
want  to  be  among  the  few  with  sense 
enough  to  laugh  at  things.  Things  like 
God  and  Coolidge  and  Virtue.  It  never 
occurs  to  them,  apparently,  that  such 
laughter  is  neither  wholesome  nor  plea- 
sant. In  fact,  that  it  is  not  laughter  at 
all,  but  is  sneering  and  snickering,  and 
a  thing  of  no  good  to  the  soul. 

The  point  is:  It  would  be  perfectly 
fine  for  these  people  to  laugh  at  the 
Deity  and  the  President  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  in  jeering  one  Deity  they 
are  worshipping  another,  which  is  very 
bad  business. 

And  so  we  find  that  if  a  person  of 
this  type  reads  for  instance,  that  it  is 
Mr.  Mencken's  honest  opinion  that  God 
is  a  charlatan  and  a  foreigner,  he  imme- 


Mencken,  Nathan  and  Haldeman-Julius 

By  Wm.  Saroyan 

diately  takes  just  that  for  granted,  quits 
his  God,  and  commences  worshipping 
Mr.  Mencken  instead.  This  is  an  un- 
civilized thing  for  a  person  to  do.  It  is 
a  thing  only  intellectual  Babbitts  do. 
A  person  who  doesn't  believe  in  a  God 
certainly  has  no  business  worshipping  a 
mere  man.  It  is  twice  as  intelligent  for 
a  person  to  worship  himself  than  to  wor- 
ship another  man.  That  is  why  Menc- 
ken, Nathan,  and  Haldeman-Julius  are 
only  twice  as  intelligent  as  their  humble 
worshippers. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  no  one  else 
cares  for  the  job,  I,  myself,  shall  try 
to  give  these  three  gentlemen  a  regular, 
old-fashioned  horse-laugh.  But  at  the 
beginning  I  remind  myself  that  I  am 
a  mere  boy  who  is  immensely  ignorant 
and  insensibly  impertinent.  I  shall  re- 
member that  I  am  nobody,  and  that  in 
the  scheme  of  things  I  am  but  one  animal 
in  a  group  of  millions.  I  will  do  my 
best  to  make  these  gentlemen  appear 
in  their  proper  light. 

For  if  it  is  a  simple  thing  for  Mr. 
Haldeman-Julius  to  criticize  God,  it 
ought  to  be  a  simpler  thing  for  me  to 
criticize  Mr.  Haldeman-Julius. 

IN  THE  first  place  all  three  of  these 
critics  are  unreasonably  intolerant  in 
almost  everything  they  write,  and  more 
or  less  prejudiced  as  well.  Mr.  Mencken 
is  known  as  the  greatest  American  critic 
since  Thomas  Paine.  That  means  very 
little.  Henry  Ford  is  known  as  the 
greatest  Ford  manufacturer  since  the  be- 
ginning. Mr.  G.  J.  Nathan  is  famous  as 
the  only  theatrical  critic  in  the  history 
of  the  world  who  makes  it  a  point  to 
criticize  everything  that  he  happens  to 
view.  That,  too,  is  nothing,  and  Mr. 
Nathan's  method  is  neither  a  secret  nor 
a  puzzle.  It  remains  only  for  another  to 
try  to  be  as  unreasonably  critical  as  Mr. 
Nathan  without  losing  his  sense  of  hu- 
mor. Then  there  is  Mr.  E.  Haldeman- 
Julius  who  is  also  almost  famous  and 
quite  up  in  the  world,  in  that  his  name 
appears  all  over  every  little  blue  book 
printed.  Moreover  numerous  people  in 
America  read  publications  of  his  which 
are  allowed  no  name  other  than  E. 
Haldeman-Julius  weekly.  E.  Haldeman- 
Julius  Monthly,  E.  Haldeman-Julius 
Quarterly,  and  so  on.  It  would  seem 
that  the  only  thing  left  in  the  world 
that  counts  is  E.  Haldeman-Julius.  He 
tells  his  good  audience  that  his  publica- 
tions are  out  to  kill  bunk,  sham,  and 
baloney. 


Taking  each  of  these  worthy  gentle- 
men separately,  first  it  will  be  Mr. 
Henry  Louis  Mencken  who  is  undoubt- 
edly a  very  clever  gentleman  and  who 
will  never  be  forgotten  for  founding 
and  editing  (and  how?)  one  of  the 
most  civilized  magazines  the  world  has 
ever  known.  It  would  seem  by  the  way, 
that  the  reason  a  great  number  of  young 
fellows  have  nothing  to  say  against  Mr. 
Mencken  is  because  they  want  to  get 
their  names  on  the  pages  of  his  Mercury 
and  spend  all  their  energy  and  time  in 
that  occupation,  impossible  as  it  is. 

There  can  be  no  denying  that,  at  first, 
there  was  a  delightful  charm  in  his 
hilariously  impish  maneuvers  and  his 
agreeable  jargon.  It  must  have  been  a 
rare  pleasure  for  many  of  his  nature, 
who  lacked  his  ability  and  fearlessness, 
to  watch  him  as  he  went  through  life 
making  faces  at  everything  most  people 
were  afraid  to  make  faces  at.  But  today 
that  old  charm  of  Mr.  Mencken  is  dead, 
or  at  least  fast  dying.  Let  me  explain. 
It  was  either  Mr.  Mencken,  himself, 
or  his  good  friend,  Mr.  Nathan,  who 
remarked  in  the  pages  of  the  Mercury 
that  it  would  be  quite  idiotic  for  anyone 
to  suppose  George  Gershwin's  Rhapsody 
In  Blue,  for  example,  could  be  enjoyed 
if  it  were  played  twice  in  one  evening 
or  twice  in  one  week  or  even  twice  in 
one  month.  And  yet  Mr.  Mencken  does 
not  notice  that  his  rhapsody  has  been 
played  so  many  times  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  with  so  little  variation  that 
familiar  listeners  know  both  the  tune 
and  the  technique  by  heart. 

His  habit  of  calling  all  things  by  their 
proper  names  (even  if  he  must  resort  to 
German  to  remain  within  the  bounds 
of  propriety)  and  of  making  fun  of  the 
things  his  nature  cannot  help  making 
fun  of,  is  highly  entertaining  to  most 
readers,  until,  of  course,  they  find  they 
have  read  too  much  of  him.  His  Preju- 
dices have  been  admirably  named  in  or- 
der to  protect  anything  written  therein, 
but  in  the  handling  of  his  subjects  he 
does  not  seem  to  remember  that  he  is 
actually  prejudiced;  and  he  makes  the 
mistake  of  taking  himself  very  seriously, 
which  is  probably  the  only  thing  he  does 
take  seriously.  His  generalizations  often 
annoy  the  reader  who  is  not  fond  of 
unfounded  statements,  even  if  they  do 
very  often  sound  really  clever. 

When  it  became  evident  that  Mr. 
Mencken  was  100  per  cent  against 
everything  and  everybody  except  prob- 
ably a  few  things  such  as  George  Jean 
Nathan,  a  large  following  delighted  in 
his  attitude  of  healthy  boyishness  and 
those  who  did  not,  or  could  not,  imitate 
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him  in  writing,  imitated .  him  in  their 
private  lives.  This  was  just  another  case 
of  one  more  God  slowly  but  surely  mak- 
ing his  man  in  his  own  image. 

A  little  later  when  it  was  observed 
that  the  same  things  were  being  said  in 
the  same  old  unnecessarily  boisterous 
manner,  a  few  readers  began  to  yawn 
and  drop  him  and  turn  to.  say,  Dr. 
Frank  Crane,  who  is  in  exactly  the  same 
business  as  Mr.  Mencken,  only  on  a 
larger  scale.  For,  whereas  Mr.  Mencken 
has  ten  readers,  Dr.  Crane  has  eleven. 
And  Daniel  DeFoe  fourteen. 

Mr.  Mencken  has  become  more  or 
less  mature  and  so  when  he  writes  of 
the  younger  generation  he  very  often 
gets  things  twisted  because  he  cannot 
very  well  write  from  personal  experi- 
ence, he  having  been  a  boy  when  the 
parents  of  the  younger  generation  were 
yet  unacquainted,  let  alone  married. 
Although  he  writes  considerable  about 
youth  he  actually  knows  very  little  about 
the  boys  who  are  commencing  to  shave 
regularly  every  Tuesday  and  Saturday 
mornings,  and  the  girls  who  are  gradu- 
ally getting  plump. 

He  has,  in  a  very  recent  editorial, 
mentioned  that  the  young  man  of  about 
twenty  invariably  seeks  an  ideal  in  some 
living  person  who  is  supposed  to  be  hon- 
orable, only  to  discover  that  the  person 
is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  fraud. 
And  he  adds  that  the  fact  that  a  great 
person  is  a  fraud  bothers  the  young  man 
and  he  is  quite  puzzled  and  upset  over 
the  truth.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  fact.  The  young  person  who 
seeks  an  ideal  very  seldom  turns  to  one 
now  living,  but  goes  instead  to  ideals 
of  which  he  can  be  certain.  He  goes  to 
names  which  have  become  established. 
That  is,  if  he  is  looking  for  ideals  at 
all,  which  is  rather  unlikely.  Mr.  Menc- 
ken is  certainly  suddenly  oddly  optimis- 
tic if  he  supposes  modern  youth  is  ambi- 
tious enough  to  seek  such  things  as 
honorable,  and  half-decent  ideals.  I 
have  observed  that  the  young  fellows 
think  most  of  salesmanship  and  stocks 
and  bonds  and  that  ideals  can  be  damned. 
But  let  us  imagine  there  are  young 
fellows  with  ambition  to  go  out  looking 
for  ideals  among  the  men  of  today.  I 
doubt  if  any  considerable  number  would 
search  out  ideals  of  much  actual  worth, 
and  I  am  sure  there  are  few  who  would 
take  Clarence  Darrow  for  a  pattern. 
I  do  believe,  however,  that  a  lot  of 
young  fellows  would  like  particularly 
to  be  in  the  boots  of  Paul  Whiteman, 
A.  P.  Giannini,  Charles  Lindberg, 
Adolph  Menjou,  Eugene  Tunney,  or 
even  Sophie  Tucker. 

Whatever  Mr.  Mencken  writes  he  is 
careful  that  it  entertains  and  it  usually 
does,  especially  if  one  has  not  read  too 
much  of  him.  And  there  are  always 


enough  young  people  who  are  maturing 
each  year  to  whom  a  morsel  of  Menc- 
ken is  as  a  gift  from  heaven,  when  it 
happens  to  be  the  very  first  morsel.  It 
is  too  bad  that  Mr.  Mencken  is  intol- 
erant for  that  is  as  much  a  sin  as  cruelty. 

TYTOW  for  Mr.  Haldeman-Julius,  the 
-L  *  man  who  would  like  to  be  Amer- 
ica's Voltaire,  and  who  does  not  yet 
know  that  Voltaire  has  been  very  satis- 
factorily translated  into  English  for  all 
good  Americans. 

With  due  respect  to  this  gentleman 
for  acquainting,  through  his  little  blue 
books,  very  old  men  on  how  to  live  to  be 
at  least  100  years  of  age,  and  very 
young  men  on  how  to  make  love  and  at 
the  same  time  avoid  any  of  the  unpleas- 
antnesses which  are  directly  or  indirectly 
connected  with  that  fine  art,  he,  as  well 
as  each  of  his  publications,  is  a  bore.  He 
not  only  says  the  same  familiar  things 
over  and  over  again  but  he  says  them 
without  the  least  touch  of  wit  or  humor. 
I  do  not  recall  ever  having  read  a  single 
line  of  his  which  struck  me  as  clever  or 
original  or  well  ordered.  Mr.  Mencken 
is  at  least  clever  and  jolly  and  playful 
but  Haldeman-Julius  is  unutterably  dull 
and  unhappy.  He  does  not  know  how  to 
write.  He  believes  complete  sentences 
make  good  literature. 

Among  a  lot  of  other  things  Mr.  Hal- 
deman-Julius is  worried  over  Christi- 
anity. He  seems  unaware  that  he  is  liv- 
ing in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1929,  and 
that  he  is  in  America  and  not  some- 
where else.  He  does  not  know  that  the 
religious  and  irreligious  alike  live  happy 
lives  in  this  fair  land.  He  has  recently 
discovered  that  the  Bible  is  a  fairy  tale 
and  can't  resist  telling  everybody  about 
it,  and  always  with  his  name  very  badly 
scrawled  beneath  what  he  has  written. 
He  draws  up  massive  papers  as  technical 
as  a  steam  boiler  report,  about  the  vari- 
ous poetic  yarns  of  which  the  Bible  is 
full. 

He  thinks  he  is  the  only  person  who 
knows  exactly  what  the  Bible  is  and 
what  it  isn't  and  what  God  is  and  what 
He  isn't.  He  does  not  understand  that 
even  high  school  students  today  are  fa- 
miliar with  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and 
that  they  are  sufficiently  civilized  to  tol- 
erate both  the  Christian  and  his  God,  as 
well  as  the  Turk  and  his  God,  and  the 
Chinaman  and  his. 

^  What  can  it  matter,  any  way,  if 
Christianity  is  so  much  bunk?  Why- 
should  one  bother  oneself  with  reading 
lengthy  biblical  examinations  which  are 
far  more  uninteresting  and  much  less 
literary  than  the  very  pages  of  the  Bible, 
and  even  as  dull  and  witless  as  the  pages 
of  such  senseless  publications  as  The 
King's  Business  and  The  New  Light? 


And  then,  too,  Mr.  Haldeman-Julius 
seems  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  Divine 
purpose  in  life  is  to  tell  other  people 
what  bunk  is.  Before  the  reader  pro- 
ceeds far  he  begins  to  question  whether 
the  bunk  is  not  on  the  other  side. 

Because  of  this  insane  desire  to  expose 
bunk  we  find  him  working  hard  over  the 
American  business  man.  What  does  an 
intelligent  person  care  how  dishonestly 
American  business  men  earn,  or  more 
correctly,  acquire  their  vast  fortunes? 
What  does  the  normal  man  care  that  in 
spending  six-bits  for  a  bottle  of  patent 
medicine,  he  is  adding  to  another 
scoundrels  wealth  ? 

It  may  be  presumed  that  the  purpose 
of  an  intelligent  and  more  or  less  civil- 
ized publication  is  to  print  literature 
and  to  entertain  people  who  according  to 
Binet  and  Simon  are  above  the  age  of 
12.  We  find,  instead,  that  the  purpose 
of  a  magazine  which  considers  itself  re- 
fined, is  to  show  us,  as  if  we  cannot 
see  for  ourselves,  which  religion  is  best, 
that  of  belief  or  disbelief ;  which  ther- 
apy the  best,  that  of  medicine  or  chiro- 
practic; which  literature  the  best,  that 
of  Joseph  Conrad  or  Zane  Grey.  We 
find  ourselves  weary  of  platitudes  ex- 
citedly written  and  feverously  presented, 
as  though  red-hot  with  newness  and 
originality. 

It  is  a  peculiar  habit  of  Haldeman- 
Julius  to  write  editorials  all  over  the 
covers  of  his  publications  where  the 
Listerine  ads  ought  to  be.  In  them  he 
will  tell  you  positively,  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  an  imposter,  or  that  Voltaire  dis- 
liked noise  and  was  forever  seeking  soli- 
tude. After  you  have  read  the  thing  you 
put  it  down  with  a  perplexed,  "I  don't 
get  the  point."  But  you  suppose  that, 
after  all,  there  may  be  those  who  upon 
reading  such  an  editorial  will  become  so 
startled  with  the  surprising  news  that 
they  cut  out  the  page  and  paste  it  on 
their  bed  room  walls,  and  immediately 
commence  worshipping  Mr.  Haldeman- 
Julius. 

But  in  spite  of  all  he  remains  a  mere  > 
bunco  man,  who  kids  himself  into  think- 
ing he  is  exposing  bunk,  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind. 

This  man  is  not  only  intolerant  but 
dull  which  is  a  sin  punishable  only  by  '. 
eternal  oblivion. 

A  ND  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  we 
*"*  come  to  the  clown  of  American 
criticism,  Mr.  George  Jean  Nathan,  who 
if  he  is  not  always  rational,  but  most 
always  is,  is  always  positively  amusing, 
in  much  the  same  manner  and  degree 
as  Mr.  Mencken,  but  a  thing  of  startling 
impossibility  with  the  great  Haldeman- 
Julius. 

(Continued  on  Page  92) 
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BEFORE  approaching  the  actual 
subject  of  the  ceremonial  of  the 
Temple  of  Heaven,  it  is  first  neces- 
sary to  sketch  briefly  the  Confucian 
theory  of  cosmogony,  which  the  Chinese 
philosophers  held  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  ancient  pagan  world.  The 
first  cosmogonists  worked  from  the  as- 
sumption nihil  ex  nihilo.  Hence,  they 
postulated  an  eternal  primordial  sub- 
stance without  beginning  and  without 
end,  which  was 
the  common  orig- 
in of  all  existence 
and  the  undiffer- 
entiated  and  mul- 
tiplicity. "Form," 
writes  the  Chi- 
nese philosopher, 
Kang-he,  "is  the 
habitation  of  life. 
Air  is  the  origin 
of  life."  It  thus 
follows  that  all 
manifestation  is 
divided  into  these 
t  w  o — a  i  r  and 
form. 

In  the  diagrams 
of  Fuh-he  (who 
holds  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the 
first  mortal,  the 
first  philosopher, 
and  the  first  em- 
peror of  the  pres- 
ent human  race) 
the  eternal  and 
intangible  air  is 
termed  Yang 
(the  Generator) 
and  the  first  form, 
Yin  (the  Gener- 
ated ) .  Yang  is 
Great  Father  and  Yin  is  the  Great 
Mother,  and  together  they  are  known 
as  Shang-te,  or  Heaven.  Heaven  is  also 
regarded^  as  consisting  of  a  triad: 
namely,  heaven,  earth,  and  man,  and  in 
this  triple  aspect  is  identical  with  the 
trisected  monads  of  the  Platonists.  From 
Yang,  the  Sky  Father,  and  Yin,  the 
Earth  Mother — who  are  symbolized  by 
an  unbroken  and  a  broken  line  respect- 
ively— are  formed  six  secondary  com- 
binations termed  the  eldest,  second,  and 
youngest  sons  and  the  eldest,  second, 
and  youngest  daughters.  When  these  are 
added  to  the  Father  and  Mother  dia- 
grams, eight  figures  result.  These  are 
called  the  eight  diagrams  of  the  Yih 
King  and  exist  in  two  definite  arrange- 
ments: the  first  according  to  Fuh-he, 
the  first  mortal  emperor;  the  second 
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according  to  Wan  Wang,  who  is  called 
the  literary  emperor. 

These  eight  diagrams  are  to  be  con- 
sidered analogous  to  the  eight  Cabiri, 
or  gods  of  the  Samothracians.  They  also 
find  their  parallel  in  Rabbinical  philo- 
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sophy  in  the  characters  of  Noah  and  his 
wife  and  their  three  sons  and  three 
daughters.  From  these  trigrams  the  Chi- 
nese, through  cabalistic  combination, 
created  64  characters  which  became  the 
elements  of  a  magnificent  speculative 
philosophy.  The  work  containing  these 
figures  is  called  the  Yih  King,  or  the 
Classic  of  Change.  Confucius  so  highly 
revered  this  work  that  he  prepared  an 
extensive  commentary  on  it,  declaring 
that  the  philosophy  therein  contained,  if 
understood,  would  reveal  all  the  mys- 
teries of  existence. 

The  Yih  King  is  the  most  arcane  of 
all  the  Chinese  writings  and  though  now 
regarded  mainly  as  a  work  on  divina- 
tion, having  been  transmitted  by  the 
gods  themselves,  was  formerly  held  in 


peculiar  veneration.  It  was  not  presumed 
that  mortals  would  ever  comprehend  its 
mysteries,  but  even  a  casual  inspection 
of  its  elements  reveals  that  it  was  con- 
cerned with  an  eternal  creation  period- 
ically manifesting  itself  out  of  itself, 
only  to  retire  again  into  its  own  pro- 
fundity. It  was  the  philosophy  of  world 
metempsychosis,  which  strangely  enough 
is  rapidly  coming  into  modern  favor  as 
the  most  rational  concept  of  existence. 
Modern  science  is 
already  speculat- 
ing concerning  the 
nature  of  that 
mysterious  air  of 
Anaximenes 
which,  synonym- 
ous with  space  it- 
self, is  the  intan- 
gible origin  of 
change  and  the 
inscrutable  begin- 
ning of  all  begin- 
nings. 

In  commenting 
upon  the  philoso- 
phy of  Anaxime- 
nes, both  Plutarch 
and  Justin  Mar- 
tyr affirmed  that 
he  held  air  to  be 
that  principle  of 
the  universe  of 
which  all  things 
engendered  and 
into  which  they 
are  ultimately  re- 
solved. The  souls 
by  which  we  live 
are  also  air.  So 
spirit  and  air  con- 
tain in  being  all 
of  the  world,  for 

spirit  and  air  are  two  names  signifying 
one  thing.  Cicero  further  adds  that  An- 
eximenes  conceived  the  air  to  be  God — 
immense,  infinite,  and  ever  in  motion. 

Thus  in  harmony  with  the  Greeks, 
we  find  the  Chinese  dividing  the  uni- 
verse into  three  essential  parts.  The  first 
was  inscrutable  and  unknowable  Des- 
tiny, which  as  Fate  is  the  driving  force 
of  manifestation.  The  second  was  the 
Deity,  who  is  the  personification  of  this 
force  and  who  must  move  in  harmony 
with  it.  The  third  was  the  visible  or 
manifested  creation,  which  is  the  lower 
nature  or  body  of  this  Deity.  In  the 
Chinese  system  the  first  part,  or  Destiny, 
is  termed  Le  (Fate)  ;  the  second,  Shang- 
te  (the  androgynous  Macroposophus) , 
who  is  said  to  be  the  horse  upon  which 
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Fate  rides;  and  the  third,  tangible  crea- 
tion or  the  body  of  Shang-te. 

Fuh-he,  the  Son  of  Heaven,  who 
establishes  the  worship  of  Heaven  in 
the  world,  was  born  of  Yin,  the  human 
Mother  (Matter),  by  an  immaculate 
conception,  she  being  overshadowed  by 
a  vast  giant  (Yang).  Fuh-he,  who  is 
also  called  the  "Breath  of  Nature," 
escaped  the  great  destruction  by  water 
that  obliterated  a  former  world  and 
with  seven  companions  (vide  Noah) 
founded  a  new  order  of  life. 

Like  the  Greeks  and  Scandinavians, 
the  Chinese  have  a  first  man,  or  Son 
of  Heaven  (liter- 
ally Heaven  it- 
self in  an  objecti- 
fied form, )  who 
comes  forth  from 
the  Chaotic  Egg. 
This  being  is 
called  the  first 
sage  or  model 
man  —  the  Su- 
preme Emperor 
and  the  Father  of 
the  Gods.  When 
this  first  man  is 
about  to  die,  his 
form  is  distrib- 
uted in  this  man- 
ner: His  breath 
becomes  the  winds 
and  the  clouds ; 
his  voice,  the 
thunders;  his  eyes 
the  sun  and  moon  ; 
his  members,  the 
four  regions;  his 
blood,  the  rivers; 
his  sinews  and  ar- 
teries, the  earth's 
surface;  his  flesh 
the  fields;  his 
beard;  the  stars; 
his  hair,  herbs  and 
trees ;  his  teeth 

and  bones,  metals  and  rocks ;  his  mar- 
row, pearls  and  precious  stones ;  his 
dropping  sweat,  rain;  and  the  maggots 
with  his  body,  mortal  creatures. 

As  Jupiter  usurps  the  throne  of  his 
father  Saturn,  so  this  god-man  takes  the 
place  of  his  Father  (Heaven)  and  be- 
comes the  Demiurgus  or  Ruler  of  the 
Universe.  In  his  nature  he  is  similar  to 
the  Ymir,  or  Frost  Giant  of  the  Nordic 
Mysteries,  from  whose  parts  creation  is 
formed.  The  race  of  mortal  emperors, 
being  the  descendents  of  this  Sky  King, 
by  ancestral  right  therefore  ruled  the 
world  fashioned  by  his  will  out  of  his 
own  parts. 

It  is  evident  that  the  first  emperor 
was  the  child  of  Yang  and  Yin — the 
heaven  and  the  earth — and  consequently 
was  known  as  the  "Son  of  Heaven,"  a 


title  conferred  upon  each  succeeding 
emperor,  who  thus  partook  of  this  sub- 
lime relationship  to  divinity.  According 
to  Confucius,  the  Emperor  of  China  was 
the  Son  of  Heaven  and  the  High  Priest 
of  the  state  religion.  Heaven,  as  the 
Supreme  Emperor  and  Ruler  of  the 
Celestial  Empire  was  propitiated  by  a 
most  important  ceremony  and  sacrifice 
which  took  place  on  the  night  of  the 
winter  solstice  when  Yang,  the  Spirit 
of  Light,  began  to  increase. 

Astronomy  plays  an  important  part 
in  the  religions  of  nearly  all  pagan  peo- 
ples and  is  unsuspectedly  prominent  even 


Floor  of  the  Attar  of  Heaven 

in  Christianity.  The  two  greatest  cere- 
monies in  China  took  place  at  the  time 
of  the  solstices,  which  were  the  dividing 
points  in  the  period  of  the  year.  South 
of  the  Tartar  City  of  Peking  is  a  large 
park  enclosed  by  a  high  wall  and  in  this 
park  stands  the  Altar  of  Heaven  where, 
during  the  ages  of  the  monarchy,  the 
ceremony  of  the  Happy  New  Year  was 
celebrated.  In  the  Fuh-he  arrangement 
of  the  eight  diagrams,  Kheen,  the  Father 
of  the  diagram,  is  placed  at  the  southern 
point  of  the  compass  and  Kwan,  the 
Mother,  at  the  northern  point ;  for  life 
and  light  are  enthroned  in  the  southern 
extremity  of  existence  and  darkness  and 
death  in  the  northern.  This  accounts  for 
the  location  of  the  Altar  of  Heaven  to 
the  south  of  the  Great  City,  which  is 
in  the  midst  of  an  imaginary  wheel  of 


the  philosophical  diagrams.  During  the 
period  in  Chinese  history  known  as»the 
Manchu  dynasty,  it  was  customary  at 
the  time  of  the  ceremonial  of  the  Temple 
of  Heaven  for  the  broad  street  leading 
from  the  south  gate  of  the  Forbidden 
City  (the  vermillion  city  of  the  Emper- 
or) to  the  Altar  of  Heaven  to  be  thickly 
covered  with  yellow  sand  from  the  desert 
of  Gobi.  This  was  done  in  honor  of  the 
original  home  of  the  Manchurian  em- 
perors. Down  this  sandy  street  the  great 
procession  passed  with  stately  pomp  and, 
following  the  custom  of  ages,  the  Son 
of  Heaven  prepared  to  pay  his  homage 
to  the  great  Blue 
Father  who  en- 
veloped him. 

The  Altar  of 
Heaven  (which 
is  the  largest  altar 
in  the  world)  is 
circular  in  shape, 
paved  with  mar- 
ble, and  rises  in 
three  tiers.  Each 
level  is  surround- 
ed by  a  carved 
marble  b  a  1  u  s- 
trade.  Four  stair- 
ways ascend  from 
the  four  cardinal 
points  of  the  com- 
pass and  give  ac- 
cess to  the  level 
of  the  surface  of 
the  altar  itself, 
which  constitutes 
the  third,  or  up- 
per, level  of  the 
structure.  The 
floor  of  the  altar 
i  s  composed  of 
circles  of  marble 
blocks  surround- 

'     ing    one    central 

stone  and  increas- 
ing to  a  total  of 

nine  rows  in  multiples  of  nine.  Thus,  the 
first  circle  of  stones  is  made  up  of  nine 
stones  surrounding  the  central  stone; 
the  second  of  eighteen  surrounding  the 
nine,  and  so  on,  until  the  ninth  circle  of 
eighty-one  stones  surrounds  the  entire 
altar.  The  park  surrounding  the  altar 
itself  is  a  great  area  capable  of  holding 
some  forty  thousand  persons  who  gather 
in  honor  of  the  ceremonial  and  is  itself 
subdivided  by  walls  and  gates. 

Upon  the  night  of  the  winter  solstice 
the  Altar  of  Heaven  is  lighted  in  weird 
fashion  by  many  torches,  and  a  very 
impressive  and  mystical  ceremonial  takes 
place  there  when  the  great  and  powerful 
of  China  convene  and  humbly  beseech 
the  Emperor  of  Heaven  to  shower  his 
blessing  upon  his  chosen  empire.  On  the 
(Continued  on  Page  93) 
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THE  little  California  town  of  Jas- 
perville  contained  more  than  the 
usual  quota  of  idlers,  drunkards, 
and  ne'er-do-wells.  There  was  Bill 
Nelson,  a  former  district  attorney, 
"smart  man  once,"  as  the  barber  said, 
but  who  now  was  reduced  to  a  mere 
shuffle  and  a  moist  prehensile  eye.  He 
oozed  along,  especially  when  most  in  the 
public  eye,  sliding  his  right  foot  four 
inches  in  front  of  his  left  foot,  and  his 
left  foot  four  inches  in  front  of  his  right 
foot,  and  so  proceeding  by  such  fair 
degrees  as  won  for  him  from  the  irrev- 
erent the  name  of  "Swiftwater  Bill." 
His  moist  prehensile  eye,  however,  was 
not  so  slow,  darting  far  up  the  street  in 
advance  of  the  man  himself  and  bespeak- 
ing your  sympathetic  consideration,  and 
a  dime  for  a  drink,  some  time  before  the 
man  arrived. 

Then  there  was  Billy  Welbrook,  the 
dwarfish  and  foul-mouthed  incorrigible 
who  cleaned  the  spittoons  in  Has- 
brouck's  saloon,  for  love  of  the  drink, 
and  often  dabbled  his  grey  hairs  in  the 
mud  of  the  gutter,  a  spectacle  of  warn- 
ing to  the  village  youth.  Billy's  specialty 
was  language ;  he  had  a  gift  in  that  di- 
rection, being  a  mule-puncher  emeritus, 
in  long  service,  until  he  fell  off  and  un- 
der his  load  one  thirsty  day  and  got  up 
with  a  permanent  limp.  The  boys  used 
to  throw  things  at  Billy,  who  could  not 
pursue  them,  just  to  hear  him  talk.  And 
Billy  never  hesitated,  the  only  difficulty 
being  to  get  him  to  stop  in  any  kind  of 
season  before  the  whole  town  fell  a- 
coughing  in  the  smelter-like  fume.  Only 
one  thing  would  effect  a  prompt  solution 
of  che  problem.  Try  this,  and  Billy's 
crescendo  would  cascade  down  the  stair- 
case of  a  faltering  diminuendo  and  come 
to  an  abrupt  full-stop  with  a,  "Well,  I 
don't  care  if  I  do."  Such  was  the  fa- 
mous Billy. 

The  aforesaid  were  no  slouches  (to 
i...ote  again  from  the  barber  shop  adjoin- 
ing the  bar  room  of  the  National  Hotel 
kept  by  old  man  Walker  and  his  thin, 
fantastic  looking  son)  at  general  worth- 
lessness,  but  by  far  and  away  the  most 
versatile  vagabond  in  the  village  was 
Silas  Powers.  Bill  Nelson  indeed  drank 
more  fiercely  and  Billy  used  more  cuss 
words,  but  Si  Powers  was  the  culminat- 
ing stroke  of  genius  wrought,  by  I  know 
not  what  maleficent  demiurge  who — or 
so  it  would  sometimes  seem — chooses  to 
put  his,  or  its,  black  finger  in  our  apple 
pie.  The  force  of  genius  could  no  far- 
ther go.  To  make  a  third  she  joined  the 
other  two.  And  named  him  Si  Powers. 
Now  you  wouldn't  get  acquainted 
with  Si's  points  in  a  few  minutes.  To 
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the  gazing  eye  of  the  current  hector,  Si 
was  just  plain  ordinary  loafer.  You  had 
to  winter  and  summer  with  Si  before  his 
uniqueness  stood  revealed.  He  had  all 
of  the  vices,  had  Si,  and  none  of  the  vir- 
tues: he  drank,  he  swore,  he  beat  his 
wife,  he  stole,  he  villified,  and  so  on  ad 
infi.  But  the  peculiar  thing  was  that  he 
did  all  of  these  things  only  and  in  so 
far  as  they  did  not  conflict  with  the  main 
purpose  of  his  existence,  which  was — to 
loaf,  just  loaf.  With  a  little  more  vigor 
of  character  Si  would  undoubtedly  have 
achieved  criminal  notoriety, — for  a  short 
time,  say,  before  the  noose  was  adjusted, 
or  ever  he  was  shot  in  his  tracks.  But 
of  such  derring-do  involving  expendi- 
tures of  muscular  energy,  Si  was  in  con- 
sequence of  general  flaccidity  of  fibre 
quite  incapable.  With  all  the  malice  and 
venom  of  the  rattlesnake,  Si  lacked  the 
necessary  resiliency,  —  being  a  sort  of 
blunted  rattlesnake,  a  back  door-step 
villain,  a  drygoods  box  road  agent,  a 
murderer  manque. 

Such  being  Si's  case, — when  I  sub- 
join that  Si  was  at  work  Monday  morn- 
ing, October  17,  1896,  digging  a  well 
on  the  Bulfant  place,  which  lies  well 
down  in  the  valley  of  Wolf  Creek  about 
a  mile  from  town,  I  am  well  aware  that 
my  conclusion  seems  to  turn  tail  on  my 
premises.  And  such  indeed  is  the  case. 
In  this  respect,  however,  my  logic  re- 
sembles Si's  character.  Let  me  explain. 

In  every  character  there  is  a  weak 
point,  a  fear,  a  foible.  Touch  that  spring, 
and  you  get  the  great  man's  goat.  Now 
the  only  person  that  could  get  Si's  goat 
was,  singularly  enough,  his  own  wife; 
and  then  only  at  intervals.  She  had  to 
rush  down  on  Si  in  a  spate  and  over- 
whelm him.  Then  he  would  swim  labo- 
riously to  shore  and  go  and  do  it,  while 
Mrs.  Si,  quite  at  slack  water  now,  had 
to  wait  patiently  until  a  sufficient  head 
of  the  waters  of  energy  were  again  im- 
pounded. Until  then  meanwhile  Si,  who 
had  by  now  relapsed,  must  gang  his 
wastrel  way. 

The  preceding  Saturday  had  witnessed 
such  a  raising  of  the  floodgates  and  such 
a  Johnstown  weight  of  waters.  It  came 
along  with  twins  and  a  dearth  of  where- 
withal. In  spite  of  certain  handicaps 
Mrs.  Silas  burned  with  righteous  anger. 
Had  Billy  Welbrook  been  there,  he 
might  have  listened  to  his  advantage.  As 
it  was,  Si  yielded  up  his  goat,  promised 
to  go  and  do  it,  as  soon  as  his  respect 
for  the  Sabbath  as  a  day  of  rest  would 
allow, — on  the  following  Monday,  to- 
wit. 


It  was  a  long  mile  to  the  nearest  bar- 
room from  the  theater  of  Si's  operations 
on  the  Bulfant  place,  where  an  ironical 
providence,  aiding  and  abetting  the  fer- 
tile Mrs.  Si,  had  decreed  that  Si  should 
dig  for  water, — of  all  men  Si!  Conse- 
quently there  were  fewer  interruptions 
in  the  work  than  might  have  been  sup- 
posed. And,  besides,  it  was  characteris- 
tic of  the  man,  as  well  as  of  the  law  of 
inertia,  that  once  definitely  committed 
to  a  task,  Si  found  it  easier  to  go  ahead 
than  to  take  the  trouble  of  quitting.  Of 
course  after  a  while  he  would  just  nat- 
urally run  down.  But  until  then,  or 
until  he  finished  his  job,  Si  would  prob- 
ably keep  automatically  at  work  in  his 
virile,  earth-dinting  fashion,  only  paus- 
ing occasionally  to  wipe  the  perspiration 
of  Virtuous  Industry  from  the  brow  of 
Resolute  Paternity, — twins  they  were, 
you  mind, — while  the  minute  hand  of 
the  clock  in  the  Bulfant  kitchen,  unsym- 
pathetic to  a  degree,  completed  its  weary 
lap.  Then,  after  accosting  a  dipper  full 
of  water  in  that  same  kitchen,  a  contact 
which,  as  there  are  elements  of  a  mutual 
affinity  and  elements  of  a  mutual  anti- 
pathy, invariably  ended  in  a  spat,  Si 
would  sling  miserably  back  to  his  pick- 
axe and  lurch  into  full  tide  of  action 
once  more.  For  Mrs.  Powers,  the  bath- 
ycolpian  one,  you  see,  still  held  Si's  goat 
impounded.  And  as  yet  Si  hadn't  run 
down. 

Thus  it  was  that  Si's  bald  head  by 
Swiftwater  degrees  descended  below  the 
level  of  the  gazing  eye  as  the  days  went 
by.  By  Saturday  night  he  was  down 
twelve  feet  and  must  needs  rig  up  a 
windlass  and  hire  help  for  the  ensuing 
week's  work. 

HI  VOSE  was  his  name.  As  short 
and  fat  and  energetic  as  Si  was 
long  and  lymphatic.  And  so  the  follow- 
ing Monday  morning  there  were  two 
men  instead  of  one  at  work  on  the  well 
on  the  Bulfant  place.  Everything  pro- 
ceeded sweetly  and  harmoniously  as 
lilacs  bloom  in  April.  Si  dug  in  the 
depths  and  filled  the  bucket  and  Hi 
hoisted  and  emptied.  Occasionally,  to 
be  sure,  the  bald  head  would  emerge 
from  the  nether  darkness,  followed  by 
the  attenuated  torso  and  the  gangling 
underpinning  of  Si — no  less.  Si  would 
seat  himself  comfortably  upon  the  edge 
of  the  well,  while  Hi's  energy  must 
needs  perish  for  lack  of  pabulum,  and 
the  pards  would  "chin"  a  while. 

"Tell  ye  what,  pard,"  said  Hi  Vose 
one  one  of  these  occasions,  "I  ain't  stuck 
on  that  there  timberin'  o'  yourn.  It 
looks  kind  o'  flimsy.  Liable  to  go  down 
on  yer  deevoted  head,  ol'  man." 
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"You  let  that  timberin'  alone,"  Si 
growled.  "I  put  that  in,  I  give  you  to 
understand,  an'  what  I  puts  in  stays, — 
see?" 

"All  ri,'  ol'  pard,"  returned  Hi  Vose 
cheerily.  "It's  your  funeral,  not  mine. 
An'  after  all,"  he  resumed  after  a  pause  ; 
"it'll  save  undertaken'  expense.  O'ny  I 
was  thinkin'  o'  the  twins,  an'  how  sad 
it'll  be  fer  them  never  to  look  upon 
their  father's  face  agin." 

Si  plainly  resented  this  banter,  but 
was  too  comfortable  in  his  seat  on  the 
well  curb  to  take  any  more  radical 
measures  of  retaliation  than  a  few  mut- 
tered way-bills  consigning  Hi,  his  mem- 
bers, and  all  appurtenances  thereunto 
appertaining,  to  a  destination  deeper  than 
any  well  was  ever  dug  or  plummet 
sounded.  Then  Si  would  long  time  sit 
and  dreamily  watch  the  high-domed  cu- 
muli float  by  in  the  fairily  blue  sky, 
until  the  energetic  Hi  could  stand  it  no 
longer,  and  would  go  through  an  elab- 
orate feint  of  prying  Si  off  the  well  curb 
with  an  exaggerated  crowbar.  And  there- 
upon the  work  would  go  on. 

And  so  it  fell  about  that  in  two  weeks 
time  the  pardners  had  the  well  down 
perhaps  thirty  feet,  and  had  encountered 
what  threatened  to  develop  into  a  bed 
of  quicksand,  quaggy  enough,  but  not 
yielding  water  very  copiously.  It  was 
the  sight  and  the  vexation  of  this  water, 
disgusting  in  itself  as  being  water  and 
doubly  disgusting  as  not  being  in  com- 
mercial quantities,  it  may  be,  that  in- 
duced Si  to  send  his'pardner  to  the  town 
for  a  flask.  "Jus"  to  get  the  taste  of  this 
stuff  out  o'  my  mouth,"  he  had  argued. 

How  it  happened  Hi  never  knew,  be- 
cause nobody  ever  knew,  but  soon  after 
Hi  had  started  for  the  village,  and  while 
Si  was  filling  the  bucket  with  muck  pre- 
paratory to  ascending  to  await  his  pard- 
ner's  return,  Si  was  startled  by  a  sudden 
c — rack,  and  looking  up  was  shocked 
to  see  his  boasted  boards  cracking  and 
riving,  splinters  flying,  and  before  he  had 
time  to  ascend  more  than  a  foot  or  so 
up  the  ladder,  the  four  sides  buckled 
and  fell  in  one  upon  another,  the  boards 
giving  way  like  so  much  pasteboard, 
bringing  with  them  as  the  immediate 
sequel,  darkness  and  a  stunning  blow 
upon  the  head  and  shoulders,  and  with 
all,  the  irreverent  Si  to  his  knees — and 
lower,  down  into  the  muck,  down, 
down,  sinking  at  once  into  the  mire  and 
into  unconsciousness. 

W/'HEN  after  ages  of  black,  staring 
**  insensibility  Si  regained  conscious- 
ness, he  found  himself  squatting  on  his 
knees,  or,  better,  his  shins  in  the  mud — 
bah  how  cold  it  was! — his  thighs  ground 
down  upon  his  calves,  his  back  bent  like 
a  bow  under  the  superincumbent  weight 
— which  of  course  was  largely  borne  by 
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the  beam  that  lay  upon  him  with  crush- 
ing force — of  the  mass  above;  and  his 
lips — Si's  lips,  oh,  irony  of  the  heavens! 
— laid  level  with  the  ooze.  By  dint  of 
much  exertion,  to  be  sure,  he  did  man- 
age to  shift  his  burden  a  bit,  but  the 
rain  of  dirt  and  gravel  that  ensued 
warned  him  to  desist. 

And  so  he  abode,  closed  in  the  narrow 
house,  breathing  clay,  far  down  amid 
things  breathless,  bowed  on  his  hams, 
bearing  like  some  minor  Atlas  a  petty 
world  upon  his  shoulders.  Yet  after  the 
first  cataclysm  nothing  happened.  The 
rest  was  silence.  At  least  nothing  ex- 
ternal. Things  went  on  inside  Si's  head 
to  be  sure.  What  these  things  were  one 
can  but  clumsily  conjecture, — from  the 
premises  and  in  view  of  the  sequel. 
Here,  to  be  sure,  was  drink  a-plenty  and 
repose  galore — nothing  to  do  and  plenty 
to  drink,  that  hitherto  had  been  Si's 
ideal  of  existence.  But,  as  frequently 
happens,  when  Si  got  his  ideal,  by  a 
slight  imperceptible  twist  of  the  wrist 
on  the  part  of  the  leering  demiurge,  to 
whom,  we  are  a  times  tempted  to  be- 
lieve, wrongly  no  doubt,  this  particular 
sphere  is  farmed  out,  to  minister  to  his 
sense  of  humor  and  the  luxury  of  kings, 
and  who  leans  above  us  unperturbed  and 
curious  as  over  ants  in  the  grass, — by 
that  slight  fatal  twist  of  the  wrist  that 
makes  all  the  difference,  Si's  promised 
benefaction  was  kept  to  his  ear  and 
broken  to  his  hope.  And  now  that  drink 
and  rest — or  at  least  inaction — abounded 
Si  was  not  exactly  in  a  position  to  enjoy 
them.  Did  a  hot  wave  of  anger  arise  in 
the  man,  a  surge  of  rebellion  against 
the  leering  Demiurge,  a  sense  of  being 
played  with,  of  dancing  to  unseen  wires? 
We  translate  Si's  idiom  into  our  own. 
Did  he  react,  resurge,  attempt  to  rise? 
And  so  bring  more  earth  and  stones 
down  rattling?  While  the  Demiurge, 
nyctalops  that  he  is,  Asmodeus  to  whom 
no  roof  is  barrier,  smiled  slightly,  say, 
and  yawned?  Plainly  at  all  events  a 
certain  amount  of  circumscribed  exist- 
ence was  to  be  left  our  poor  Silas.  He 
bore  his  fate  upon  his  back  and  if  he  did 
not  like  it  he  might  rise  and  cast  it  off — 
if  he  could  . . .  And  so,  far  down  in  the 
earth,  Si  heard  the  horns  of  elfland 
faintly  blowing,  heard  high  aloof  and 
muttered  pish  of  the  ennuied  Demiurge, 
the  barking  of  the  Heavenly  Harriers, 
and  saw  their  gleaming  eyes  and  fangs 
in  the  darkness,  and  felt  the  mortal 
pain  while  they  devoured  the  old  man 
impalpably.  While  perhaps  the  Heav- 
enly Huntsman,  holding  them  barely  in 
leash,  smiled  kind  and  cruel,  inhumanly 
kind,  benevolently  cruel? 

Who  knows?  Si  belonged  to  the  in- 
articulate classes,  and  granted,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  he  gets  out  of 


this  plight,  who  is  to  get  the  truth  out 
of  Si  the  inarticulate? 

Meanwhile  Hi's  fat  legs  had  carried 
him  up  to  Hasbrouck's,  past  the  objur- 
gative  Billy  Welbrook  and  the  moist 
prehensile  eye  of  Bill  Nelson.  He  pur- 
chased the  bottle,  responded  to  some 
banter  of  cronies  relative  to  it's  being 
"a  long  while  between  drinks,  eh,  Hi?" 
with  a  grin  and  a  wink,  and  was  off 
down  hill  with  his  booty.  In  absent- 
minded  vein  he  approached  the  shaft 
and  started  back  in  horror.  Where  was 
the  objurgated  thing  anyhow?  Slam 
bang  it,  he  left  it  here  all  right  a  short 
quarter  of  an  hour  ago,  and  now! 

IT  took  Hi  the  better  part  of  a  quarter 
of  an  hour — a  bad  one  for  Hi — to 
grasp  the  situation.  When  he  once  did 
grasp  it  he  started  as  if  stung,  threw  his 
knees  out  and  clapped  a  fat  hand  upon 
his  thigh  like  the  clown  in  the  circus; 
then  threw  himself  headlong  towards  the 
village.  He  broke  into  Hasbrouck's  head- 
long. "Boys,  the  well's  caved  in,  an'  Si 
Powers  is  down  there  thirty  feet  under 
the  raffle!  Git  a  move  on,  will  ye,  an' 
foller  me!"  And  back  he  sped. 

The  town  of  Jasperville  broke  loose 
and  followed  Hi  headling,  streaming 
down  the  long  hill  in  a  straggling  line, 
tailing  off  into  a  devious  train  of  small 
boys,  who  fought  one  another  as  they 
run,  leaping  and  shying  in  the  wildest 
exaltation  of  spirits  quite  inept  to  the 
occasion.  Women  flashed  to  the  doors 
and  windows,  dogs  barked,  hens  scuttled, 
the  cattle  in  the  field  looked  up  wonder- 
ingly,  and  a  horse  close  beside  the  fence 
tossed  his  head  with  haughty  inquiry 
mingled  with  alarm,  then  whinnied  and 
scoured  off  in  wide  excursion,  brush  held 
high.  Arrived  at  the  Bulfant  place,  the 
mob  took  possession,  streaming  across 
Grandma  Bulfant's  beds  of  tansy  and 
feverfew  regardless,  until  they  stood  be- 
side Hi  Vose  grouped  about  the  choked- 
up  well-site.  Here  for  a  few  moments 
an  almost  funereal  silence  reigned.  One 
or  two  of  the  miners  removed  their  hats 
unconsciously,  then  seeing  the  others 
covered  looked  ashamed  and  brusquely 
put  them  on. 

A  hasty  council  of  war  decided  that 
they  must  dig  a  parallel  pit  and  approach 
Si  by  the  flank.  "And,  boys,"  said  Has- 
brouck,  a  pot-bellied  individual  with  a 
flashy  necktie  and  a  wash  vest,  who  per- 
haps felt  a  certain  proprieterial  interest 
in  Si,  "we  got  to  give  a  move  on  an' 
git  Si  out,  fer  if  he  ain't  squashed  a'ready 
he's  goin'  to  smother  to  death  'ith  all 
that  stuff  on  top  o'  him,"  flinging  out  a 
hand  toward  the  debris. 

Accordingly,  messengers  were  dis- 
patched to  town  for  picks  and  shovels, 
but  were  met  a  few  rods  from  the  Bul- 
(Continued  on  Page  94) 
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HISTORY  abounds  in  illustra- 
trations  of  what  man  has  dared, 
endured  and  done  in  his  endless 
search  for  gold,  silver  and  precious 
stones.  In  his  quest  for  these  treasures 
he  has  crossed  deserts,  climbed  moun- 
tains, penetrated  tropical  jungles  and 
pitched  his  tent  in  the  frozen  wastes  of 
the  north.  This  search  has  not  been  that 
of  isolated  individuals  simply,  but  there 
have,  in  some  cases,  been  migrations  of 
considerable  magnitude,  as  witness  the 
great  westward  movement  in  the  United 
States,  beginning  in  1848. 

For  how  many  centuries  this  human 
longing  for  certain  forms  of  mineral 
wealth  has  existed  is  not  known,  but 
proofs  of  its  antiquity  are  found  in  the 
Bible,  in  which  there  are  frequent  ref- 
erences to  gold,  silver,  rubies,  pearls, 
diamonds,  and  emeralds.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  forms  of  mineral  wealth,  in- 
dispensable to  the  industrial  life  of  to- 
day, were  used  little  or  not  at  all  until 
recent  times.  Coal,  petroleum  and  natu- 
ral gas  are  illustrations. 

The  marvelous  industrial  growth  of 
the  last  century;  the  development  in 
methods  of  communication,  travel  and 
transportation ;  the  rapid  increase  in  city 
population,  with  the  resulting  changes 
in  building  material,  all  of  these  have 
led  to  a  tremendous  demand  for  iron, 
coal,  copper,  lead,  petroleum,  natural 
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gas,  building  stones,  clay  and  concrete. 
Today  industrial  greatness  is  largely 
based  on  the  possession  of  iron,  coal  and 
petroleum,  and  nations  are  striving  to 
secure  ownership  of  these  natural  re- 
sources. 

For  a  long  time  after  the  settlement 
of  Canada  by  Europeans,  little  thought 
was  given  to  the  possible  existence  of 
mineral  wealth  in  the  land.  Fishing, 
lumbering,  trapping  and  farming  on  a 
small  scale,  were  the  occupations  in 
which  the  people  engaged.  So  vast  is  the 
area  of  Canada,  and  so  relatively  small 
is  her  population,  that  the  full  extent  of 
her  mineral  resources  is  not  accurately 
known  today.  Such  surveys  as  have  been 
carried  on  have  shown,  however,  that 
the  Dominion  is  a  veritable  treasure- 
house. 

In  Canada  mineral  deposits  are  not 
confined  to  any  one  part  of  the  country, 
but  are  distributed  from  coast  to  coast, 
and  probably  from  the  international 
boundary  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Although 
each  province  is  possessed  of  mineral 
wealth,  Ontario,  British  Columbia, 
Nova  Scotia,  Alberta  and  Quebec  ac- 
count for  about  95  per  cent,  of  the  total. 
In  some  parts  of  the  country  lack  of 
transportation  facilities  have  hindered 
the  exploitation  of  this  resource.  The 


minerals  of  Canada  are  varied  as  well 
as  widely  distributed.  There  are  some 
twenty  different  items,  the  annual  value 
of  which  is  $1,000,000  or  more  each. 
The  world  importance  of  Canada  in  the 
production  of  some  of  these  is  shown 
below. 

Canada's  share  of  the  world's  output 
of  certain  minerals  (Canada  Year  Book 
1927-28,  p.  352) : 

90  per  cent  of  the  World's  Nickel. 

85  per  cent  of  the  World's  Asbestos. 

55  per  cent  of  the  World's  Cobalt. 

9.0  per  cent  of  the  World's  Gold. 

8.7  per  cent  of  the  World's  Lead. 

8.4  per  cent  of  the  World's  Silver. 

6.4  per  cent  of  the  World's  Zinc. 

4.0  per  cent  of  the  World's  Copper. 

Among  the  many  minerals  produced 
in  the  Dominion,  coal  ranks  first  in 
value.  Although  Canada  mines  a  small 
amount  of  coal  compared  with  the 
amount  mined  in  the  United  States,  the 
British  Isles  or  Germany,  it  is  estimated 
that  about  16  per  cent  of  the  world's 
known  coal  is  in  Canada.  This  suggests 
a  future  of  very  much  greater  industrial 
and  commercial  importance. 

The  coal  in  the  eastern  part  of  Can- 
ada occurs  in  the  true  coal  measures,  the 
Carboniferous,  and  is  bituminous.  The 
Cape  Breton  field  is  the  most  important, 
and  is  very  accessible,  being  close  to  the 
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sea.  In  places  the  coal  seams  are  known 
to  extend  out  under  the  ocean.  In  the 
eastern  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Nova 
Scotia  much  coal  is  mined.  One  of  the 
seams  is  37  feet  in  thickness,  and  is  said 
to  be  one  of  the  thickest  in  the  world. 
The  development  of  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  at  New  Glasgow  and  the  Syd- 
neys  is  a  response  to  local  coal,  iron  and 
fluxes  from  Newfoundland,  and  prox- 
imity to  harbors.  There  are  other  de- 
posits of  coal  in  the  Grand  Lake  region 
in  New  Brunswick. 

The  provinces  of  Quebec  and  Onta- 
rio, the  chief  provinces  industrially,  mine 
little  or  no  coal.  Alberta  and  British 
Columbia,  especially  the  former,  are 
rich  in  this  resource.  In  fact,  about  85 
per  cent  of  the  coal  of  the  Dominion  is 
believed  to  be  in  that  province.  The 
western  coal  occurs  chiefly  in  the  rocks 
of  the  Cretaceous  age.  There  are  coal 
deposits  in  the  valleys  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  from  the 
international  boundary  north  to  the 
Peace  River  county.  Coal  seams  underlie 
the  city  of  Edmonton.  Coal  was  discov- 
ered on  Vancouver  Island  in  the  year 
1849,  and  coal  is  one  of  the  exports  of 
Nanaimo. 

The  quantity  of  coal  mined  in  Can- 
ada has  increased  from  10,000,000  tons 
in  1909  to  17,000,000  tons  in  1927,  and 
the  value  from  $24,000,000  to  $61,000,- 
000.  Of  the  total  tonnage  mined  in 
1927,  Western  Canada  produced  10,- 
000,000.  Among  the  imports  of  Canada, 
coal  ranks  first  in  value,  amounting  in 
1927  to  $62,000,000.  She  exported  about 
$7,000,000  worth  of  domestic  coal,  some 
of  which  went  to  New  England  and 
some  to  the  Pacific  Coast  states. 

Throughout  the  centuries  of  recorded 
history  the  lure  of  gold  has  been  a  strong 
influence  in  the  lives  of  men  in  all  lands. 
In  modern  times  Pizarro  in  Peru,  Cor- 
tez  in  Mexico,  and  the  migrations  fol- 
lowing the  discovery  of  gold  in  Califor- 
nia, Alaska,  Australia  and  South  Africa 
are  illustrations. 

Among  the  minerals  produced  in  Can- 
ada gold  ranks  second  in  value,  being 
about  15  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of 
all  minerals.  Some  gold  is  mined  in 
nearly  all  of  the  provinces,  but  Ontario 
is  the  most  important.  In  that  province 
the  output  of  gold  has  increased  remark- 
ably during  recent  years.  In  1911  it 
amounted  to  $47,000,  but  in  1927  the 
value  had  increased  to  $33,000,000.  In 
1909  the  Porcupine  area  was  opened. 
Here  is  located  the  Hollinger  mine,  one 
of  the  largest  producers  in  the  world. 
Two  years  later  the  Kirkland  Lake  field 
was  opened,  the  yield  from  which  is 
large. 

The  Rouyn  field  is  in  the  province  of 
Quebec,  adjacent  to  the  Kirkland  Lake 
area.  So  large  was  the  output  of  gold 


from  this  camp  that,  in  1926,  the  Cana- 
dian National  Railway  built  a  branch 
line  to  it,  and  a  year  later  the  Nipissing 
Central  Railroad  extended  its  line  from 
Cheminis  to  the  camp.  In  the  output  of 
gold,  Quebec  ranks  third  among  the 
provinces. 

About  ten  years  after  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  central  California,  the  yellow 
metal  was  found  in  the  Thompson  and 
the  Fraser  Rivers.  Within  a  year  20,000 
people  rushed  into  these  valleys.  About 
a  decade  later  the  Yukon  region  began 
to  attract  attention.  Since  1897  more 
than  $175,000,000  worth  of  placer  gold 
has  come  from  the  Klondyke  field,  which 
reached  its  maximum  production  in  1900. 
In  output  of  gold,  British  Columbia 
ranks  second. 

The  three  chief  gold  producing  re- 
gions of  the  world  are  the  Union  of 
South  Africa,  the  output  of  which  in 
1927  was  about  51  per  cent;  the  United 
States,  with  approximately  1 1  per  cent, 
and  Canada,  with  about  10  per  cent  of 
the  total  world's  production.  It  appears 
likely  that  Canada  will  advance  to  sec- 
ond place  very  soon,  if,  indeed,  she  did 
not  do  so  in  1928. 

The  rapid  extension  of  telegraph  and 
telephone  lines  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
calls  for  large  quantities  of  copper.  In 
1927  Canada  mined  copper  to  the  value 
of  $17,000  and  in  that  year  ranked 
fourth  among  the  countries  of  the  world 
in  the  output  of  that  metal.  British 
Columbia,  Ontario  and  Quebec  are  the 
only  provinces  producing  copper  in  any 
considerable  amounts,  but  Manitoba  bids 
fair  to  be  an  important  producer  in  the 
not  distant  future. 

British  Columbia  has  large  deposits 
situated  near  the  coast.  The  Britannia 
mine,  on  Howe  Sound,  is  a  large  pro- 
ducer. Ore  from  this  mine  is  shipped  to 
Tacoma  to  be  smelted.  The  Hidden 
Creek  mine,  on  Portland  Canal,  and  the 
Allenby  Consolidated  are  other  large 
producers.  From  the  last  named,  the  ore 
is  sent  to  Trail  for  smelting. 

The  Flin-Flon  deposits  in  Manitoba 
are  known  to  be  rich,  but  transportation 
facilities  are  at  present  lacking.  This  can 
be  remedied  by  the  construction  of  a 
railroad  less  than  100  miles  in  length. 
In  Ontario,  which  ranks  second  among 
the  provinces  as  a  copper  producer,  the 
metal  is  associated  with  nickel.  The  re- 
gion about  Sudbury  is  the  great  pro- 
ducer. It  attracted  little  attention  until 
1884,  when  a  cut  through  a  hill,  made 
for  a  railroad,  revealed  the  richness  of 
the  deposits.  Quebec,  the  third  province 
in  the  output  of  copper,  has  large  depos- 
its near  the  Kirkland  Lake  field. 

Canada  is  one  of  the  chief  lead-pro- 
ducing countries  in  the  world.  Although 
this  metal  is  mined  in  several  provinces, 
British  Columbia  is  by  far  the  most  im- 


portant. The  Sullivan  silver-lead^zinc 
mine,  near  Kimberley,  is  a  large  pro- 
ducer. The  total  value  of  the  lead  mmed 
in  the  Dominion  in  1927  was  about 
$16,000,000. 

In  output  of  silver  Canada  ranks 
third  among  the  countries  of  the  world, 
being  exceeded  by  Mexico  and  the  United 
States.  Among  the  provinces  British 
Columbia  leads,  with  Ontario  second 
and  Yukon  third.  In  British  Columbia, 
the  Sullivan  mine,  already  mentioned, 
and  the  Premier  mine  are  large  pro- 
ducers of  silver,  and  there  are  silver 
mines  in  both  the  East  and  West  Koote- 
nay  Mountains. 

It  is  said  that  one  Sunday  in  the  year 
1903  two  men  were  throwing  pebbles 
into  Lake  Cobalt  when  they  discovered 
silver.  The  region  is  now  very  produc- 
tive. Some  years  ago  the  lake  was  drained 
in  order  to  make  it  possible  to  mine  the 
silver  beneath  the  bed.  Other  mines  are 
at  the  Goganda  camp,  about  50  miles 
northwest  of  Cobalt,  and  at  the  South 
Lorraine  camp,  a  few  miles  southeast  of 
Cobalt.  For  the  five-year  period  closing 
with  1927,  the  average  annual  value  of 
the  silver  mined  in  Canada  was  in  excess 
of  $12,000,000. 

Cobalt,  of  which  Canada  produces 
one-half  of  the  world's  supply,  is  mined 
in  the  Cobalt  area  of  Ontario.  Large  de- 
posits of  this  mineral  occur  in  central 
Africa,  and  the  recent  exploitation  of 
these  has  reduced  the  relative  output  of 
the  Dominion. 

The  interesting  mineral,  asbestos,  is 
produced  in  commercial  quantities  in  but 
few  countries,  and  Canada  accounts  for 
about  three-fourths  of  the  total.  The 
Canadian  field,  which  is  near  the  town 
of  Thetford,  in  southeastern  Quebec, 
covers  only  a  few  square  miles  in  area. 
Rhodesia  and  Russia  are  other  producers 
of  some  importance. 

In  1880  the  value  of  the  Canadian 
output  was  about  $25,000.  In  1927  the 
value  had  increased  to  $10,000,000.  As- 
bestos is  used  extensively  in  the  manu- 
facture of  fireproof  curtains  in  theatres, 
clothing  for  firemen,  and  in  composition 
shingles. 

The  Wabana  iron  deposits  of  New- 
foundland are  among  the  most  valuable 
in  the  world.  Iron  from  these  mines  is 
used  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  built 
up  at  the  Sydneys  and  New  Glasgow. 
There  are  iron  deposits  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, Quebec,  Ontario  and  British  Co- 
lumbia, but  none  of  these  have  been  ex- 
tensively exploited.  This  is  in  part  due  to 
the  availability  of  Minnesota  iron.  More 
extensive  development  of  the  home  re- 
sources will  reduce  the  importation  of 
iron  and  steel  goods  by  the  Dominion. 

Petroleum    and    petroleum    products 
play  an  important  part  in  the  life  of  the 
(Continued  on  Page  96) 
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Roads  to  Good  English 


I.  "Dm  You  SAY  GRAMMAR?" 

N  THESE  days  when  everyone 
goes  to  school,  a  discussion  of  text- 
books in  a  general  magazine  is  not, 
as  it  might  once  have  been,  an  imperti- 
nence. The  shift  away  from  books  in 
many  of  the  school  courses  may  leave 
them,  in  time,  for  the  older  student, 
who  by  the  aid  of  night  school  or  pri- 
vate study  acquires  an  acquaintance  with 
the  English  language. 

At  this  the  gloomy  cynic  insists  that 
there  will  be  no  English  language,  to 
judge  from  present  tendencies.  He  wails. 

"The  structure  of  our  language  is 
rapidly  disintegrating,"  and  he  points 
to  the  reputable  writers  who  punctuate 
fragments  of  sentences  as  complete ; 
those  who,  like  Sinclair  Lewis  in  Main 
Street,  can  express  themselves  with  one 
verb  to  a  dozen  sentences. 

However  imminent  the  breaking  up 
of  our  language,  we  need  not  add  to  the 
avalanche  of  bad  English  through  fail- 
ure to  know  the  requirements  of  the 
sentence.  In  "Everyday  Grammar  and 
Composition,"  Anna  M.  Locke  attacks 
the  two  sentence  faults,  the  incomplete 
or  fragmentary  sentence  and  the  two  or 
more  written  as  one,  a  feeble  comma 
weakly  put  in  to  separate  them.  Miss 
Locke  follows  the  best  procedure  in 
presenting  the  sentence  and  its  parts 
before  going  on  to  the  parts  of  speech. 
The  book  is  intended  for  high  school 
students.  For  those  who  want  more 
than  the  40  pages  here  devoted  to  easy 
examples  of  the  complete  sentence,  C. 
H.  Ward's  serviceable  "Sentence  and 
Theme"  gives  the  most  definite  ex- 
amples. 

In  "Everyday  English,"  three  college 
women,  of  whom  Miss  Locke  is  one, 
give  the  high  school  student  a  motive 
for  improving  both  speech  and  writing. 
They  quote  from  "Better  Speech,  Bet- 
ter Business,"  a  discussion  in  which 
Jesse  Rainsford  Sprague  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  gives  the  views  of  repre- 
sentative business  men  on  the  necessitv 
for  correct  and  even  beautiful  English 
by  the  young  men  whom  they  employ 
in  responsible  positions.  Young  Ameri- 
cans, energetic  and  capable  in  every 
other  way,  have  been  replaced  in  the 
foreign  service  of  American  firms  by 
Englishmen  for  no  other  reason  than  the 
young  Americans'  crude  and  incorrect 
use  of  language. 

"Naturally,  American  firms  prefer  to 
have  Americans  to  represent  them  in 
foreign  countries,  and  the  result  is  a 
demand  for  better  English  from  those 
employed  here  in  the  United  States, 
that  there  may  be  young  men  trained 


By  L.  B.  Everett 

in  American  business  methods  and  also 
capable  of  speaking  their  own  language 
with  correctness  and  grace,  who  can  be 
promoted  to  responsible  positions 
abroad." 

Because  English  has  seemed  difficult 
to  many,  and  because  of  the  demand  for 
those  who  use  their  mother-tongue  well, 
"many  new  methods  and  short  cuts  have 
been  devised.  But  no  labor  saving  de- 
vice for  work  in  English  will  ever  re- 
place the  method  used  by  Lincoln  in 
learning  to  write  as  few  men  have  ever 
learned.  For  Lincoln's  best  writing  can 
stand  beside  the  best  that  has  ever  been 
done  in  its  kind.  We  have  his  own  testi- 
mony that  he  took  the  pains  to  study 
grammar.  He  wrote  compositions  on  such 
subjects  as  presented  themselves,  irre- 


BALANCED 

T  ARGE  enough  to  include  all  in  love; 

•"  small  enough  to  treasure  a  single 
smile. 

Broad  enough  to  see  from  another's 
viewpoint;  narrow  enough  to  use  dis- 
cretion in  its  acceptance. 

Not  so  considerate  of  others  as  to  rob 
one's  self ;  not  so  inconsiderate  as  to 
refuse  the  slightest  gift. 

Never  too  high  to  bend  to  the  lowest; 
never  too  low  to  aspire  to  the  highest. 

Energetic,  but  not  to  the  extent  that 
deprives  another  of  doing;  never  so 
indolent  as  to  allow  another  to  do 
one's  own  work. 

Wise  enough  to  know  life's  deeper  mean- 
ing; Frivolous  enough  to  enjoy  life's 
pleasures. 

Extravagant  enough  to  be  surrounded  by 
the  beautiful ;  saving  enough  to  have 
no  more  than  one  can  appreciate 
fully. 

By  MAUD  F.  GALIGHER. 


spective  of  his  own  personal  interest  in 
them.  He  revised  and  re-wrote  these 
compositions  until  he  was  satisfied  that 
they  were  best  he  could  do  in  the  way 
of  correct,  clear,  and  forceful  expres- 
sion. The  books  he  read  were  classics." 
A  sigh  may  escape  from  those  who 
demand  painless  methods,  but  those  who 
have  felt  they  had  no  opportunity  will 
see  that  "The  last  may  be  first."  A 
grammar,  one  of  several  good  handbooks, 
a  composition,  a  dictionary,  and  one  may 
correct  his  own  speech  and  improve  his 
own  written  work. 


Such  a  book  as  Tanner's  "Correct 
English,"  intended  to  precede  his  very 
satisfactory  "Composition  and  Rhetoric" 
is  helpful  even  for  those  who  feel  that 
they  do  not  need  the  more  elementary 
work.  After  taking  the  test  exercises 
"for  review  and  diagnosis" — Does  not 
that  sound  clinical  ? — one  should  turn 
to  chapter  ten,  "Building  Sentences," 
going  back  to  the  chapters  on  parts  of 
speech  as  needed.  The  work  on  "Stringy 
compound  sentences,"  faulty  co-ordina- 
tion, shift  in  point  of  view,  and  indef- 
inite modifiers  has  value  for  many 
writers. 

"English  for  Immediate  Use  With 
Drill  in  Essentials"  by  Frederick  Houk 
Law  contains  excellent  incidental  sug- 
gestions for  study.  Of  the  500  pages  in 
the  book,  grammar  gets  a  fair  share,  but 
the  grammar  references  are  tucked  in 
at  the  end  of  the  second  table  of  con- 
tents; the  word  grammar  does  not  ap- 
pear in  the  index.  The  arrangement  fol- 
lows the  principle  of  proceeding  from 
the  whole  to  its  parts.  The  sentence  is 
taken  up  first  and  is  given  more  space 
than  in  similar  books.  The  author's  posi- 
tion is  both  logical  and  modern  in  de- 
claring that  "The  use  of  a  word  in  a 
sentence  determines  the  part  of  speech." 

"Studies  in  Grammar"  by  Mabel  C. 
Hermans,  a  Los  Angeles  high  school 
teacher,  is  especially  helpful  to  many  be- 
cause of  the  tablet  of  exercises  accom- 
panying it. 

Of  tablets  for  exercise  the  latest  is 
"The  Wisely  -  Gifford  Standardized 
English  Exercises,"  put  out  by  Allyn 
and  Bacon.  The  stencil  that  goes  with 
them  makes  possible  the  rapid  correction 
of  exercises,  "three  hundred  in  an  hour." 
These  are  the  days  of  speed.  This  should 
certainly  appeal  favorably  to  the  teacher 
with  large  classes.  Another  admirable 
tablet  is  Reigner's  "Applied  English 
Essentials  and  Teacher's  Reference 
Book,"  put  out  by  the  H.  M.  Rowe 
Company  of  Baltimore.  This  with  "Ap- 
plied Punctuation"  by  the  same  author 
is  especially  recommended  for  commer- 
cial English.  While  these  are  planned 
for  class  work  they  may  be  of  great 
practical  value  to  those  studying  alone. 

Similarly  Rosa  Buhlig's  "Business 
English,"  well  proved  as  a  text,  may  aid 
the  isolated  student.  A  new  book  of  the 
sort  is  Saunders'  "Effective  Business 
English." 

Somewhere,  in  press,  just  off  the 
presses,  in  your  book  store,  or  perchance 
in  a  second  hand  bookstore  is  the  aid 
you  need.  It  may  be  "The  Little  Gram- 
mar" by  E.  A.  Cross.  It  may  be  "Writ- 
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ten  and  Spoken  English"  by  Erie  Ells- 
worth Clippinger,  a  live  book,  now  re- 
vised, with  a  grammar  review  begin- 
ning in  the  first  chapter.  Do  not  be 
repelled  by  apparent  dullness  or  sever- 
ity, nor  by  the  too  juvenile  tone  of 
texts.  If  there  is  something  in  the  book 
for  you  find  it;  but  keep  hunting  till 
you  find  the  one  that  becomes  your  in- 
dispensable desk  aid. 

Try  that  excellent  little  text,  "A  Re- 
view of  Grammar"  by  Jonathan  Dow. 
Try  "Grammar  At  Work"  by  Jessie 
L.  Wheeler,  which  gives  original  as  well 
as  clear  explanations  of  many  technical- 
ities not  explained  in  other  grammars. 

Tastes  in  grammars  differ  as  much 
as  tastes  in  cars.  A  little  time  spent  in 
the  Pacific  Coast  offices  of  the  Eastern 
publishers  will  enable  one  to  choose  the 
book  that  he  will  find  most  helpful. 

A  SUGGESTIVE  LIST 

EVERYDAY  GRAMMAR  AND  COMPO- 
SITION—By  Anna  M.  Locke.  Row,  Pe- 
terson and  Company. 

EVERYDAY  ENGLISH— By  Laird,  Walker 
and  Locke.  Row,  Peterson  and  Company. 

CORRECT  ENGLISH  — By  William  M. 
Tanner.  Ginn  and  Company. 

ENGLISH  FOR  IMMEDIATE  USE  WITH 
DRILL  IN  ESSENTIALS— By  Frederick 
Houk  Law.  Scribner's. 

STUDIES  IN  GRAMMAR— By  Mabel  C. 
Hermans.  Henry  Holt. 

WRITTEN  AND  SPOKEN  ENGLISH,  RE- 
VISED EDITION— By  Erie  Ellsworth 
Clippinger.  Silver,  Burdette  and  Com- 
pany. 

A  REVIEW  OF  GRAMMAR— By  Jonathan 
Dow.  C.  E.  Merrill  Company. 

GRAMMAR  AT  WORK— By  Jessie  L. 
Wheeler.  Allyn  and  Bacon. 

SENTENCE  AND  THEME  — By  C.  H. 
Ward.  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company. 

THE  LITTLE  GRAMMAR— By  E.  A. 
Cross.  Little,  Brown  and  Company. 

EFFECTIVE  BUSINESS  ENGLISH— By  J. 
H.  Sounders.  Macmillan. 

BUSINESS  ENGLISH— By  Rosa  Buhlig.  D. 
C.  Heath. 

APPLIED  ENGLISH  ESSENTIALS— C.  G. 
Reigner.  H.  M.  Rowe  Co.,  Baltimore. 

THE  WISELY-GIFFORD  STANDARD- 
IZED ENGLISH  EXERCISES— Wisely 
and  Gifford.  Allyn  and  Bacon. 

II.  "WHICH  Is  CORRECT,  ANYWAY?" 
"W7HY  must  I  say,  "The  accident  was 
owing  to  carelessness,"  instead  of 
The  accident  was  due  to  carelessness?" 
Why  must  I  say  "It  looks  as  if  it  would 
rain,"  instead  of  "It  looks  like  it  would 
rain"?  Why  must  I  avoid  "most  every- 
one," "watch  out  for,"  "dove  into  the 
river,"  "preventative"  for  preventive"? 
The  uninformed  can  not  tell  you.  The 
informed  may  explain  fully,  but  some- 
where in  the  explanation  you  will  hear 
the  name  of  an  authority,  Ball,  Wool- 
ley,  Carson,  Century  Handbook,   Stor- 
mouth    and    Thompson,    Fowler,    Mc- 
.Cracken,    Baker   and   Goddard,    Bryan, 
Nethercot  and    DeVoto — the   list    is   a 
long  one.  Those  who  use  handbooks  do 


not  see  how  others  get  along  without 
them.  They  are  books  to  read,  mark,  and 
inwardly  digest,  especially  to  mark.  Part 
of  their  value  inheres  in  the  way  they 
respond  to  the  hand,  opening  at  that  par- 
ticular thing  that  often  puzzles  you. 

Those  who  grew  up  on  Woolley's 
"Handbook  of  Composition"  are  glad  to 
know  of  a  revision  that  makes  the  book 
timely;  "The  College  Handbook,"  by 
Woolley  and  Scott.  "The  Century 
Handbook  of  Writing,"  by  Greever  and 
Jones,  is  another  favorite  that  has  been 
recently  revised.  Both  are  especially 
helpful  in  giving  examples  of  various 
ways  of  improving  incorrect  or  awkward 
sentences.  "Constructive  English,  A 
Handbook  of  Speaking  and  Writing," 
by  Francis  K.  Ball  is  a  modest  volume, 
the  small  size  of  which  does  not  suggest 
the  460  pages  that  it  contains.  Ball  is  a 
master  of  condensation  without  loss  of 
clearness.  He  presents  English  grammar 
in  form  for  use,  with  the  incorrect  or 
less  desirable  form  following.  The  more 
one  uses  the  book,  the  more  one  is  im- 
pressed by  its  value. 
"Zounds,  I  was  never  so  bethumped 

with  words, 
Since  I  first  called  my  brother's  father 

dad." — Shakespeare. 
Neither  is  a  dictionary  a  bad   book  to 

read. — Emerson. 

With  such  quotations  Ball  introduces 
his  chapters.  You  catch  a  twinkle  in  his 
eye  now  and  then,  but  he  has  been  so 
busy  in  crowding  useful  suggestions  into 
the  book  that  he  has  not  tried  to  attract 
the  uninterested.  Neither  the  first  pages 
nor  the  last  prove  the  real  worth  of  the 
book.  Those  who  discover  how  many 
questions  Ball  can  answer  will  keep  a 
copy  of  "Constructive  English"  on  the 
desk. 

"The  Handbook  of  English  Compo- 
sition, A  Compilation  of  Standard 
Rules  and  Usage,"  by  Luella  Clay  Car- 
son, former  president  of  Mills  College, 
is  a  scholarly  piece  of  work,  as  conveni- 
ent as  it  is  attractive.  "The  Writer's 
Handbook,  A  Manual  of  English  Com- 
position," by  Bryan,  Nethercot,  and  De- 
Voto, begins  with  the  whole  composition 
and  considers  unity,  coherence,  and  em- 
phasis, the  triad  that,  first  used  by  Har- 
vard writers,  have  formed  the  basis  of 
most  of  the  books  on  composition  for 
more  than  a  generation.  "Sentences  and 
Thinking,  A  Handbook  of  Composition 
and  Revision,"  by  Foerster  and  Stead- 
man,  has  been  revised  and  enlarged.  It  is 
arranged  on  the  plan  of  Woolley  and 
holds  that  "The  sentence  is  the  crux  of 
the  problem  of  sound  writing."  "The 
Manual  of  Good  English,"  is  by  H.  N. 
McCracken,  president  of  Vassar  Col- 
lege and  Miss  Helen  E.  Sandison  of  the 
English  department  of  Vassar.  they  con- 


sider coherence,  clearness,  and  emphasis 
basic  qualities  and  take  the  paragraph  as 
their  unit  of  composition. 

One  of  the  newest  of  these  books  is 
English  Fundamentals  by  Baker  and 
Goddard  of  the  Arsenal  Technical 
School,  Indianapolis.  It  will  appeal  espe- 
cially to  those  who  are  interested  in 
machinery  as  well  as  in  the  mechanics  of 
language.  "A  Comprehensive  Guide  to 
Good  English"  by  George  Philip  Krapp 
of  Columbia,  a  thick  quarto  volume, 
gives  much  attention  to  what  to  avoid, 
incidentally  explaining  the  meaning  and 
origin  of  current  slang.  "Fowler's  Dic- 
tionary of  Modern  English  Usage,"  a 
large,  complete  volume,  serves  as  a  court 
of  last  resort  when  doctors  disagree. 

If  somewhere  among  our  New  Year 
resolutions  we  have  tucked  in  one  re- 
garding our  duty  to  our  mother-tongue, 
let  us  provide  ourselves  with  a  handbook 
or  with  Fowler  or  with  a  dictionary  or 
with  all  three.  They  will  settle  vexed 
questions  for  us,  and  we  shall  speak  and 
write  with  a  greater  degree  of  correct- 
ness. 

USEFUL  BOOKS  FOR  THE  WRITER 

CONSTRUCTIVE  ENGLISH.  A  HAND- 
BOOK OF  SPEAKING  AND  WRIT- 
IUG— By  Francis  K.  Ball.  Ginn  and 
Company, 

THE    HANDBOOK    OF   ENGLISH    COM- 
POSITION.     A      COMPILATION      OF 
STANDARD    RULES    AND    USAGE— 
By  Luella  Clay  Carson.  World  Book  Com- 
pany. 

THE  WRITER'S  HANDBOOK,  A  MAN- 
UAL OF  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION— 
By  Bryan,  Nethercott,  and  DeVoto.  The 
Macmillan  Company. 

SENTENCES  AND  THINKING,  A  HAND- 
BOOK OF  COMPOSITION  AND  RE- 
VISION—By  Foerster  and  Steadman. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  Company. 

THE  MANUAL  OF  GOOD  ENGLISH— By 
McCracken  and  Sandison.  The  Macmil- 
lan Company. 

A  COMPREHENSIVE  GUIDE  TO  GOOD 
ENGLISH— By  George  Philip  Krapp. 
Rand,  McNally  and  Company. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  MODERN  ENGLISH 
USAGE— By  H.  W.  Fowler.  Clarendon 
Press,  Oxford. 

ENGLISH  FUNDAMENTALS— By  Baker 
and  Goddard.  J.  B.  Lippincott 

THE  CENTURY  HANDBOOK  OF  WRIT- 
ING— By  Greever  and  Jones.  The  Cen- 
tury Company. 

SILK  REMNANTS  LESS  THAN  y2 

In  the  wholesale  silk  trade  5  yards  or  less  is  a  bad 
remnant  and  must  be  sold  regardless.  We  have  col- 
lected  remnants  of  all  manufacturers'  famous  trade 
marks  and  can  supply  by  mail  any  size,  any  color,  any 
quality  remnants  at  less  than  '/2  price.  For  example: 
Regular  $4  Crepe  Back  Satin  (Crepe  *  Starlight) 

Remnant    Price $l.7O  per  yd. 

(This   is   the   most   gorgeous   of  all   broad   silks) 
Regular   £6    Very   Heavy    Flat   Crepe    (Crepe   Paris) 

Remnant    Price  _ £1.90  per  yd 

Regular    $2    Heavy   Silk   Satin    Charmeuse 

Remnant    Price _._ £   .90  per  yd. 

DO  NOT  PAY  until  approved.  Just  write  us  the 
size,  color,  etc.,  remnant  that  you  would  look  for  if 
you  were  here  and  we  will  find  it  for  you  and  mail 
it  post-paid  on  approval.  There  will  be  no  obligation 
to  pay  for  it  unless  satisfied  100  times  over.  Do  not 
ask  us  to  cut  samples  from  these  beautiful  remnants, 
let  us  send  the  whole  remnant  for  you  to  look  at. 
CRANE  &  CRANE,  545  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 
FREE:  Spool  of  better  silk  to  try. 
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CHOOSING  YOUR  INVESTMENTS 


cAble  and  Willing  to 

By  Trebor  Selig 


WHEN  Charles  Dickens  wrote 
Little  Dorrit  he  dwelt  with 
the  social  phase  of  a  custom 
contemporaneous  with  Marshalsea  Jail, 
rather  than  with  a  fallacy  of  financial 
methods  then  in  vogue.  For  seven 
decades  his  readers  have  shed  tears  of 
sympathy  for  the  hapless  debtor  vic- 
tims of  that  custom  and  some  have  won- 
dered at  the  stupidity  of  men  who  con- 
sidered threat  of  prison  sufficient  secur- 
ity for  money  loaned. 

Mr.  Harry  V.  Harlan,  writing  for 
National  Geographic  Magazine,  tells  of 
a  custom  among  the  natives  of  Ethiopia 
where  an  unresponsive  debtor  is  chained 
to  his  creditor,  presumably  until  the  debt 
is  cancelled  either  by  payments  advanced 
by  the  debtor's  friends  or  by  discourage- 
ment of  the  creditor.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances the  latter  seems  a  solution  of 
the  difficulty  quite  as  probable  as  the 
former. 

The  threat  of  being  chained  to  his 
creditor,  or  of  sentence  to  Marshalsea 
Jail  might  promote  in  the  debtor  a  will- 
ingness to  pay,  but  he  must  also  have 
ability  to  pay,  if  the  creditor  is  to  be 
satisfied.  Neither  willingness  without 
abilty  nor  ability  without  willingness  to 
pay  can  be  pleasing  to  a  creditor.  A 
satisfactory  debtor  must  be  both  willing 
and  able  to  meet  his  obligations.  There 
is  an  ancient  adage  that  emphasizes  the 
difficulty  of  extracting  blood  from  a  tur- 
nip, and  it  should  stand  as  a  daily  re- 
minder to  every  investor. 

The  first  yardstick  one  should  use  in 
measuring  an  offered  investment  is  that 
which  tests  the  security.  Marshalsea  Jail 
thrived  in  its  day  because,  by  some  silly 
method  of  reasoning,  an  unsatisfied 
creditor  might  hold  the  person  of  his 
debtor  as  security.  Mexican  and  Rif- 
fian  bandits  still  consider  such  a  prac- 
tice good  commercial  usage,  but  in  civ- 
ilized business  and  financial  circles  it  has 
long  been  obsolete.  Today  one  demands 
a  pledge  of  property  of  adequate  market- 
able value  as  security  for  a  loan. 

Every  true  investment  is  a  loan.  The 
outright  purchase  of  real  estate  or  of 
commodities  in  anticipation  of  market 
price  enhancement  must  be  classed  as 
speculation,  since  it  involves  only  the 
factor  of  capital  and  not  that  of  income. 
The  purchase  of  stocks,  although  it 


brings  the  investor  a  nominal  proprie- 
tary interest  in  a  business,  is  but  an 
operation  whereby  the  investor's  money 
is  loaned  to  further  the  conduct  of  that 
business.  Investment  in  bonds  or  mort- 
gages is  an  obvious  loan  of  funds. 

Whatever  form  of  financial  opera- 
tion the  loan  may  take,  the  first  con- 
sideration is  the  security.  One  loans 
money  to  a  farmer  to  finance  his  plant- 
ing or  his  harvesting  or  certain  im- 
provements, and  accepts  an  interest 
bearing  note  and  mortgage  as  security. 
One  loans  a  builder  money  for  the  erec- 
tion of  new  homes  or  a  commercial  struc- 
ture, and  protects  his  capital  by  a  mort- 
gage. One  buys  shares  in  a  bank  or  a 
railroad  or  manufacturing  concern  and 
the  money  is  added  to  the  working  capi- 
tal, while  the  investor  collects  his  div- 
idends and  holds  the  stock  certificates 
as  security. 

The  oldest  form  of  investment  his- 
tory records  is  the  loan  secured  by  real 
estate  mortgage.  Archaeologists  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  searching 
the  ruins  of  Babylon  in  1893  uncovered 
the  archives  of  an  ancient  financial 
house.  Hundreds  of  clay  tablets  were 
found  on  which  were  inscribed  the  firm's 
business  records.  One  of  them,  in  per- 
fect state  of  preservation,  is  a  real  estate 
first  mortgage  translated  as  follows: 

"Thirty  bushels  of  dates  are  due  to 
Bel  Nadin  Shun,  son  of  Marashu,  by 
Bel  Bullitsu  and  Sha  Nabu  Shu,  sons 
of  Kirebti,  and  their  tenants.  In  the 
month  Tashri  (month  of  harvest)  of  the 
34th  year  of  King  Artaxerxes  I,  they 
shall  pay  the  dates,  thirty  bushels,  ac- 
cording to  the  measure  of  Bel  Nadin 
Shun,  in  the  town  of  Bit  Balatsu.  Their 
field,  cultivated  and  uncultivated,  their 
fief  estate,  is  held  as  a  pledge  for  the 
dates,  namely,  thirty  bushels,  by  Bel 
Nadin  Shun.  Another  creditor  shall  not 
have  power  over  it." 

This  Babylonian  mortgage  is  dated 
430  B.  C.,  but  it  is  known  that  this  or 
similar  forms  of  documents  pledging 
land  as  security  for  debts  were  used 
as  early  as  2000  B.  C.  While  the 
phrasing  has  changed  and  refinements 
of  detail  have  been  made  during  the  last 
forty  centuries,  the  essentials  of  the  doc- 
ument and  the  fundamentals  of  the 
transaction  are  substantially  the  same 


today.  This  ancient  tablet  records  the 
ability  of  the  "sons  of  Kirebti"  to  pay, 
as  well  as  their  acknowledged  willing- 
ness. 

When  one  chooses  an  investment  his 
first  step  must  be  to  measure  and  weigh 
the  security.  If  he  buys  a  mortgage  on 
land,  he  must  be  sure  that,  in  case  of 
foreclosure,  the  land  could  readily  be 
sold  for  the  amount  of  the  loan  plus  the 
accrued  interest  and  the  costs  of  collec- 
tion. If  one  buys  stock  in  a  manufac- 
turing concern,  he  must  assure  himself 
that  there  is  ample  business  and  reve- 
nue to  justify  the  capitalization  and  the 
indebtedness  and  the  expected  dividends. 
A  bond  is  a  mortgage-secured  promise 
to  pay  interest  on  money  loaned  and  to 
repay  that  money  when  due.  Its  value 
is  measured  primarily  by  the  value  of 
the  property  pledged. 

Few  indeed  are  the  investors  who 
can  analyze  the  financial  statement  and 
business  prospects  of  an  industrial  con- 
cern or  public  service  corporation  or 
bank,  and  accurately  estimate  the  fair 
price  to  pay  for  its  stock  or  its  bonds. 
Few  can  appraise  the  value  of  mortgaged 
real  estate  or  other  property  pledged  as 
security  for  bonds,  and  determine  its 
adequacy  to  protect  the  investment.  Few 
are  the  investors,  big  or  little,  who  can 
depend  wholly  on  their  own  judgment 
in  choosing  safe  employment  for  their 
funds.  All  must  trust  in  large  measure 
to  the  judgment  and  technical  skill  of 
men  especially  trained  in  making  such 
analyses. 

That  is  the  province  of  the  experi- 
enced and  reputable  investment  house. 
It  employs  specialists  whose  peculiar 
duty  is  the  appraisal  of  property,  the 
analysis  of  financial  structures,  the  es- 
timation of  income  prospects,  the  prep- 
aration of  legal  safeguards,  the  accurate 
and  thorough  weighing  and  measur- 
ing of  the  borrower's  ability  as  well  as 
willingness  to  pay  when  payment  is  due. 
The  judgment  of  such  a  house,  matured 
and  refined  through  long  and  compre- 
hensive experience,  is  obviously  more 
reliable  than  that  of  any  individual. 
When  such  a  house  offers  a  security  as 
desirable  investment,  the  individual  may 
well  accept  that  recommendation. 
(Reprinted  from  April,  1928,  issue  at 
the  earnest  request  of  numerous  readers.) 
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Mexico:  Yesterday  and  Today 


ties  of  the  river,  the  blood  of  the  victims 
splashing    down    the    sloping    rock    and 
mingling  with  the  waters,  another.  Chi- 
chen-Itza,  in  Yucatan,  and  its  majestic 
ruins,  its  many-storied  temple;  the  Ma- 
yan civilization.  Shall  we  ever  learn 
the   "what   and   how  and   why"   of 
these    temples    erected    by    archaic 
man,    his   conception    of   the    Deity 
which  he  made,  set  upon  altars  and 
worshiped  with  offerings  and  blood 
sacrifices? 

I  have  spoken  of  the  serpent, 
coiled  about  the  base  of  the  Temple 
of  Xochicalco.  This  pictograph  is 
carried  out  quite  as  elaborately  on 
the  Temple  of  Xupa  of  the  Piedras 
Negras  ruins,  in  the  Usumatcintla 
Valley,  which  shows  a  gigantic 
feathered  serpent  writhing  over  the 
bodies  of  emaciated  victims.  The 
plumed  serpent  is  found  at  Palemke, 
in  Chiapas,  which  temple  is  further 
elaborated  with  "majestic  statues 
carved  in  relief  on  slabs  of  stone." 
The  serpent  is  also  seen  on  Mayan 
monuments. 

The  Mayans  were  great  builders. 
There  was  a  civilization  where  in- 
dustry and  art  went  hand  in  hand. 
"At  the  time  of  the  overthrow  of 
the  Aztec  Empire,  in  1521,  the 
more  advanced  of  the  races,  the 
Aztecs,  the  Mayans,  the  Zapotecas 
and  the  Mixtecas,  had  already  en- 
tered the  age  of  metals."  The  work 
of  all  primitive  artists  of  that  era, 
both  painting  and  sculpture,  was 
centered  in  the  gods,  of  which  the 
oldest  was  the  Sun  God.  The  symbols 
mentioned,  and  others,  such  as  the  cross, 
are  found  in  places  widely  separated. 
"The  cross  was  known  as  an  object  of 


(Continued  from  Page  76) 

special  worship  among  the  most  ancient 
peoples  before  the  Christian  era."  It 
was  among  the  Druids  and  the  Goths; 
and  has  been  discovered  in  Egypt,  in 
China,  in  Tartary;  and,  nearer  home, 


A   Descendant   of  the  "Builders" 

in   Mexico,   in  Peru,   Brazil,   Paraguay. 

The  great  Temple  of   Mexico,   that 

stood    (approximately)    on    the    site    of 

the    present-day    Cathedral,     is    known 


to  have  had  a  "snake  wall" — stone  set 
pents,  placed  on  the  ramparts  that  sutj 
rounded   the  temple.   "During  the  conj 
struction,  in  1881,  of  the  gardens  of  th 
cathedral,  two  blocks  of  stone  represent; 
ting   enormous   serpent    heads   wer 
found."   Snakes,   facing  each  other 
are  carved  on  the  priestly  Calenda; 
Stone  that  is  built  into  the  wall  o 
the  cathedral. 

We  are  told  that :  "Long  files  o 
men  dragged  the  stones  for  the  con 
struction  of  the  Temple  of  Mexico 
with  ropes  over  wooden  rollers,  ii 
the  same  manner  that  the  ancien 
Egyptians  moved  enormous  block 
of  granite  for  their  pyramids."  Th 
dedication  of  the  temple  was  accom 
plished  by  the  sacrifice  of  seven  hun 
dred  and  twenty-eight  captives  o 
war.  Four  ministers  of  the  sacrific 
held  the  victim  flat  on  the  ston 
(laying  hold  on  his  hands  and  feet) 
while  the  priest,  with  a  knife  of  ob 
sidian,  cut  the  captive's  throat.  Th 
blood  of  sacrifice  trickled  into 
hollow  in  the  center  of  the  Sacrifi 
cial  Stone,  and  thence  ran  along 
shallow  channel  and  down  the  sid 
of  the  sculptured  rock.  The  Sacrifi 
cial  Stone,  eight  feet  in  diamter  ani 
three  feet  in  height,  was  discoverei 
in  the  City  of  Mexico  in  1791 
where  it  had  been  buried  by  th 
zealous  "missionaries"  of  Cortez 
The  Aztec  Calendar  Stone  was  ai 
earlier  discovery. 

Deserted,  now,  the  prehistoric  tern 
pies  have  seen  uncounted  generation 
come  and  go  since  their  builders  van 
ished.  Savants  question:  "Who  was  th 
first?"  The  answer  is  silence;  the  ston 
gods  that  guard  the  temples  are  dumt 
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THE   CHILDREN— By   Edith    Wharton.   D. 
Appleton  and  Co.,  Neiv  York,  London. 

MRS.  WHARTON'S  books  are  always  in- 
teresting and  different.  She  loves  to 
satirize  her  countrymen  and  their  peculiar- 
ities. One  would  hardly  consider  her  at 
home  with  children  unless  such  children. 
She  makes  of  Judy  Wheater,  a  charming 
unusual  creature,  but  hardly  a  child  after 
all.  Of  the  women  in  the  story,  perhaps 
Rose  Sellers  is  the  nearest,  what  we  call 
normal,  of  any,  and  yet  where  did  it  land 
her? 

The  man — there  is  only  one,  the  others 
are  merely  money  bags  more  or  less  inflated 
— Boyne  seems  a  bit  exaggerated,  or  jarred. 
One  could  excuse  him  snatching  after  his 
vanishing  youth  to  the  extent  of  not  know- 
ing his  own  mind  in  a  delayed  love  affair, 
but  to  run  off  without  keeping  his  word  to 
a  child  is  rather  out  of  character,  and  to 
do  it  the  second  time  is  unforgiveable. 

This  book  is  a  reminder  of  how  much 
better  the  next  generation  will  manage  this 
freedom  of  ours.  They  have  been  started 
out  on  the  ideals  which  their  parents  got 
from  the  emotional  literature  of  the  last  cen- 
tury which  fits  ill  with  the  new  ideas  they 
are  developing.  In  their  maturity  they  will 
not  make  the  mistake  oif  thinking  that  ro- 
mantic love  is  more  than  a  phase  in  the 
reproduction  game,  and  will  have  less  com- 
plex and  fewer  illusions  than  their  parents. 
MRS.  W.  GARLAND  FOSTER. 


THE    LAST    TWELVE    YEARS    OF    JO- 
SEPH   CONRAD— Richard  Curie.  Samp- 
son Lowe,  Marston  and  Co.,  London. 
THIS    is   by   far   the   most   satisfying   book 
about  Conrad  that  has  been  written  since 
his    death.   Richard    Curie    knew   and    loved 
his   subject    and   consequently   can   give   that 
little   personal   touch    so   convincing   about    a 
man  whose  work,  if  not  his  life  must  always 
have  an  element  of  mystery  for  his  English 
readers. 

Perhaps,  their  choice  of  the  sea  as  an  avo- 
cation brings  Pierre  Loti  and  Conrad  to 
mind  together.  There  was  much  too  in  the 
charm  of  their  writing  to  bring  them  to- 
gether, although  temperamentally  so  far 
apart.  Both,  however,  had  that  broad  con- 
ception of  life  and  both  wrote  what  from 
sheer  beauty  will  live  a  long  time. 

This  life  of  Conrad  brings  out  vividly  the 
need  great  writers  have  of  replenishing  their 
outworn  vitality  with  pleasant  intercourse 
among  friends.  In  his  books,  Conrad  drew 
largely  from  his  own  experiences  both  lived 
and  imaginary.  But  even  one's  friends  can- 
not go  all  the  way.  It  is  significant  in  this 
connection  that  once  when  he  and  this  bio- 
grapher were  having  a  discussion  about 
"The  Arrow  of  Gold,"  the  latter  remarked 
that  "It  was  not  clear  why  Rita  finally  left 
Monsieur  George." 

"Oh,  well,  my  dear  fellow,"  replied  Con- 
rad, "if  you  can't  understand  that,  it's  not 
worth  discussing  it.' 


Conrad  had  probed  the  depths  of  the  na- 
ture of  this  heroine  both  in  fiction  and  in 
life.  For  Dona  Rita  was  a  real  character 
and  so  has  a  life  value  which  appeals  to 
his  readers  long  after  many  imaginary  char- 
acters have  faded.  Fine  as  is  the  work  in 
"The  Nigger  of  the  Narcissus"  and  "Lord 
Jim,"  "The  Arrow  of  Gold"  must  always 
gleam  an  elusive  jewel  among  his  books. 

Regarding  Conrad's  women  characters 
this  author  does  not  think  that  they  are 
unconvincing  as  some  have  held.  "It  is 
true,"  he  explains  that  many  of  his  woman 
characters  are,  as  it  were,  different  echoes 
of  an  ideal  woman  brought  to  life  by  his 
genius — a  memory,  no  doubt,  of  the  Dona 
Rita  of  his  youth — but  when  he  spoke  of 
women  he  showed  a  very  exact  insight  into 
their  general  characteristics.  ".  .  .  .  There 
was  not  altogether  an  English  view  point. 
He  treated  women,  in  short,  more  as  a  cour- 
teous Frenchman  would  treat  them  than  as 
a  sentimental  Englsihman.  But  at  the  same 
time  he  was  capable,  as  his  books  prove,  of 
a  mental  passion  for  a  woman  which  few 
sentimental  Englishmen  could  achieve." 

MRS.  W.  GARLAND  FOSTER. 


shows  skill  with  verse  forms,  using  blank 
verse,  elegy,  sonnet,  or  lyric  with  telling 
effect.  In  this  volume  we  go  with  him  from 
dream  to  deed  and  from  deed  to  further 
dream.  PAMELIA  PEARL  JONES. 


VIKINGS  OF  THE  STARS— By  Kingsmill 
Commander;  of  the  staff  of  the  News- 
Tribune  of  Tacoma,  Washington. 

THIS  is  a  volume  of  verse  that  covers  the 
whole  field  of  aviation,  a  saga  of  the 
skies  rich  in  romance  and  sweeping  in  its 
far  reaches.  Line  drawings  from  the  pen  of 
J.  Augustus  Knapp  of  Palms,  California, 
illustrate  the  volume.  The  frontispiece  pic- 
tures Dreamer  the  Songsmith,  harp  on 
shoulder,  finding  the  enchanted  plume  which 
furnishes  the  quill  pen  to  recount  the  achieve- 
ments of  dauntless  will.  The  verses  are 
divided  into  five  groups:  "Riders  of  The 
Sky"  sing  the  craftsman  in  sympathy  and 
understanding.  Throbbing  with  life,  with 
great  dreams,  with  noble  achievement,  these 
verses  thrill  to  the  flight  of  the  space  gods 
who  chart  the  trackless  ocean  of  the  upper 
deep.  "Flaming  Towers"  follow  a  tracery 
of  signal  lights  across  the  continent,  and 
also  herald  the  war  swallows  flying  with 
death  above  the  highest  bird.  "Putting  It 
Through"  pays  tribute  to  the  pilots  of  the 
mail  planes  who  come  in  on  time  when 
trains  are  stopped  and  wires  are  down. 
The  marvel  of  the  use  of  radio  to  guide 
planes  in  their  flight  is  sketched  with  awe 
and  admiration.  "The  Saga  of  The  Wild 
Swan,"  a  tribute  to  Lindbergh,  is  one  of 
the  most  stirring  poems  in  the  collection. 
"The  Lone  Eagle"  soars  leisurely,  but  Lind- 
bergh, The  Wild  Swan,  goes  direct  as  an 
arrow,  dynamic,  strong,  purposeful.  "Play- 
ing The  Game,"  the  last  group  of  verses, 
sings  those  of  us  whose  gray  days  are 
filled  with  the  common  task,  but  whose  spir- 
its free  can  fly. 

"Vikings  Of  The  Stars"  is  beautiful  in  its 
appointments  throughout,  its  cover  appropri- 
ately blue  and  silver-starred.  The  author 


THE  SEIGNEURS  OF  LA  SAULAYE— By 
Johnston    Abbott.     The    Macmillan    Com- 
pany.   379  pages.    Price  $2.50. 
A  STORY   of   New   France   always  claims 
the  interest  of  the  average  reader.  This 
book  depicts  gentlemen  adventurers  of  New 
France  two  centuries  ago.    Episodes  of  early 
Canada   with  complete  historic  background, 
or    heavily    colored    with    fiction,    are    more 
than    ordinarily    interesting.     In   "The    Seig- 
neurs of  La  Saulaye"  there  is  an  expedition 
planned  into  the   wilderness  in  search  of  a 
fabled   silver   mine.    The   play  is   back   and 
forth    with    the    intrigues    of   those    high    in 
power,  and  there  are  plots  and  counter-plots 
with  fortunes  hanging  in  the  balance. 

The  story  is  well  written  and   is  included 
in  38  chapters. 


THE  BISHOP'S  WIFE— By  Robert  Nathan. 
Bobbs-Merrill  Company.    Price  $2.00. 

ROBERT  NATHAN  is  a  novelist  who  has 
constantly  been  working  towards  a  cer- 
tain type  of  novel  and  who  has  in  "The 
Bishop's  Wife"  finally  achieved  his  ideal. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  define  accurately  just 
what  type  of  novel  Mr.  Nathan  has  been 
attempting  to  achieve.  It  is  an  amalgam 
of  tenderness,  gentle  irony,  and  extreme 
lightness.  It  hovers  very  delicately  between 
sentiment  and  pathos,  and  is  constantly  being 
rescued  from  artificiality  by  a  rather  nice 
gift  for  ironical  expression.  It  is  "youth 
grown  old,"  a  paradox  of  tears  and  laugh- 
ter, of  light  fancy  and  undercurrents  of 
sorrow.  Such  a  technique  requires  a  clever 
hand  or  else  it  is  doomed  to  the  miserable 
failure  of  a  rag  doll  mawkishly  arrayed  in 
half-silks  and  partial  satins. 

The  Bishop  in  the  story  must  build  a 
cathedral.  The  Bishop  must  have  an  arch- 
deacon to  assist  him  in  this  endeavor.  He 
prays  about  the  matter,  which  is  precisely 
what  a  Bishop  should  do  when  confronted 
with  any  question.  Suddenly  Heaven  an- 
swers his  prayers  and  sends  him  an  arch- 
deacon in  one  Michael.  Now  all  this  while, 
the  Bishop  has  a  wife  who  is  lovely  beyond 
the  humble  powers  of  Mr.  Nathan's  imagery 
to  suggest  an  adequate  likeness.  But  she 
languishes  with  loneliness,  she  sobs  with  in- 
attention, she  swoons  with  a  great  beauty 
which  inspires  her  husband,  the  immaculate 
Bishop,  not  at  all.  But  then  Michael  comes 
into  their  home  and  she  realizes  that  love 
has  touched  her  with  wings  of  joy.  "The 
angel,  standing  in  the  shadows,  seemed  to 
glow  with  a  faint  radiance,  as  though  the 
light  which  fell  about  the  wife  found  an 
echo  there.  No  one  spoke:  but  it  seemed  to 
the  Bishop  as  though  the  room  were  full 
(Continued  on  Page  91) 
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Camilla's  Tavern 

BREAKFASTS 
LUNCHEONS 
Special  Dinners 

75  Cents,  $1.00,  $1.25 
A  la  Carte  and  Table  d'Hote  Service 
Our  French  Chef  can  please  the  palate 

PHONE  GRAYSTONE  7040 
843   LARKIN    STREET  Near   Geary 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Mission  San  Fernando 

(Continued  from  Page  72) 


,239  Posh  Street 
-San  Francisco"-- 


WHERE  BO 

YOU 

TIT  IN? 


FIND  YOUR  PLACE  IN  THE 
SCHEME  OF  THINGS 

Have  you  found  yourself  drifting 
down  the  stream  of  life?  Are  valu- 
able years  going  by?  Life  is  a  system 
of  well-established  laws  and  princi- 
ples, each  act  decrees  a  certain  result. 
These  laws  of  life  are  fundamental, 
permanent.  Learn  to  understand  them, 
and  you  find  yourself,  also  success 
and  the  fulfillment  of  your  dreams. 
These  simple  metaphysical  principles 
have  been  used  by  the  Rosicrucian 
fraternity  for  centuries.  Thousands  of 
men  and  wome  nhave  known  success 
and  happiness  through  the  use  of 
these  principles. 

THE  KEY 

The  Rosicrucian  fraternity  will  send 
without  obligation  to  you,  a  book, 
"Light  of  Egypt,"  explaining  how 
you  may  learn  to  apply  these  digni- 
fied metaphysical  principles  in  over- 
coming your  daily  problems.  Merely 
address  a  request  to: 

LIBRARIAN  O.  V.  M. 

Amorc  Library  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Rosicrucian  Order 


think  of  James  Marshall  and  the  days 
of  '49  when  gold  and  California  are 
mentioned.  But  James  Marshall  and 
the  central  part  of  the  state  really  have 
no  claim  to  the  first  gold  discovery. 

Marshall,  like  Columbus,  had  a  good 
press  agent,  or  at  least  the  time  was  ripe 
for  the  event.  The  real  discoverer  of 
gold  in  California,  Francisco  Lonez,  na- 
tive of  California,  'like  Lief  Ericsson 
and  his  Norse  hand,  lost  a  pedestal  in 
history  for  not  "following-up"  the  dis- 
covery in  the  proper  manner. 

One  sunnv  dav,  nearly  eight  vears  be- 
fore the  gold  rush  which  started  the  ad- 
venturers of  the  world  toward  Califor- 
nia, Francisco  Lopez,  majordomo  of  the 
mission,  set  out  to  hunt  up  some  horses 
which  had  strayed  away.  About  noon  he 
reached  a  spot  in  the  San  Feliciana  Can- 
yon, among  the  San  Fernando  hills,  and, 
being  warm  and  tired,  sat  down  in  the 
shade  of  an  oak  tree  to  rest.  While  gaz- 
ing idly  around,  he  spied  some  wild  on- 
ions. Being  rather  fond  of  them,  he  took 
out  his  knife  and  dug  up  a  few.  Along 
with  the  dirt  clinging  to  the  roots  came 
a  small  piece  of  gold.  He  dug  around 
and  found  a  little  more. 

On  his  arrival  in  town  he  showed  his 
discovery  to  some  friends  and  a  minia- 
ture "gold  rush"  started.  But  there  was 
little  water  for  placer-mining  and  the 
methods  used  were  both  clumsy  and 
wasteful.  The  "pans"  were  bateas,  or 
bowl-shaped  Indian  baskets.  Besides  the 
crude  and  difficult  means  of  mining,  the 
discovery  was  frowned  upon  by  the  mis- 
sion fathers  and  rancho  owners,  who  did 
not  want  the  sort  of  persons  and  events 
that  the  cry  of  "Gold !"  was  liable  to 
brine  down  upon  them.  So  in  a  few 
months  most  of  the  excitement  had  sub- 
sided. 

The  fields  near  San  Fernando  were 
worked  for  several  years,  however,  min- 
ers even  being  brought  in  from  Sonora, 
Mexico,  and  it  is  claimed  that  in  the 
first  two  years  not  less  than  $80,000  to 
$100,000  was  taken  out. 

It  is  said  that  the  first  California  goM 
ever  coined  in  the  United  States,  at  the 
government  mint  in  Philadelphia,  was 
carried  around  the  Horn  in  a  sailing 
vessel  by  Alfred  Robinson  and  that  the 
18.34  ounces  made  some  $344.75,  or 
over  $19  to  the  ounce. 

So  Mission  San  Fernando  Rev  de  Es- 
nana,  scene  of  tempest-in-the-teapot  re- 
bellions, touched  by  the  magic  of  gold 
and  of  romance,  broods  now  in  the  still 
warm  sun,  and  who  knows  but  that  min- 


gled with  the  dreams  of  padres  and  In- 
dians, god  and  soldiers,  there  is  not  a 
dream  of  the  greatness  that  will  some 
day  come  to  the  old  mission  again,  and 
to  the  valley  peopled  now  by  a  different 
sort  of  race,  who  are  digging  gold  out 
of  the  soil,  not  in  its  metal  form,  but  as 
the  fruit  of  their  labors  on  farm  and  in 
orchard. 

And  as  the  valley  grows  and  prospers, 
so  must  love  and  reverence  for  the  mis- 
sion and  all  that  it  stands  for,  grow  in 
the  hearts  of  those  about  it,  for  the  spell 
of  the  mission  is  the  spell  of  California 
and  the  West,  and  the  gay,  sad  spirit 
of  early  days  must  always  reach  out  and 
hold  the  men  and  women  of  today,  no 
matter  where  their  birthplaces. 


THE  WRONG  VINE 

A  bozo  in  here  today,  observed  Cash 
Miller,  cigar  store  philosopher,  says  in 
the  garden  of  love  he  married  a  clinging 
vine  only  to  find  later  she  was  some  kind 
of  a  poison  ivy. — Thrift  Magazine. 


THRIFT  AND  POVERTY 

There  is  not  much  advantage  in  try- 
ing to  help  a  man  who  will  not  help 
himself.  Right  now  the  mid-winter 
drives  for  all  sorts  of  charitable  pur- 
poses are  under  way. 

Many  of  these  are  worthy.  The 
world  can  always  stand  more  charity. 
As  we  go  along  day  after  day  most  of 
us  are  far  too  self-centered.  We  are  not 
willing  to  give  serious  thought  to  others 
less  fortunate  than  ourselves  to  the  de- 
gree that  we  should.  Let  no  man  utter 
a  word  against  charity. 

Still,  the  fact  remains,  that  the  cod- 
dled beggar  will  always  a  beggar  be. 
The  dole  system  of  England  was  one 
of  the  worst  mistakes  that  country  has 
made. 

When  we  encourage  thrift  we  dis- 
courage the  need  for  charity.  We  elim- 
inate by  just  that  much  the  necessity 
for  alms.  Remember  that! 

The  best  way  to  cure  poverty  is 
through  the  development  of  thrift.  We 
are  learning  this  lesson  more  and  more 
as  time  goes  on. 

Society  can  well  afford  to  devote 
money,  energy  and  thought  to  the  en- 
couragement of  real  thrift,  for,  in  so 
doing,  the  nede  for  charity  will  grow 
less.  The  thrifty  person  becomes  not 
only  a  more  useful  member  of  society 
but  he  ceases  forever  to  be  a  potential 
economic  liability  to  his  fellow  citizens. 
— Thrift  Magazine. 
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California  Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 


By  HAZEL  SNELL  SCHREIBER 


TO  honor  the  dead  while  serving  the  living, 
{  mighty  precept  to  mortals  giving, 
Thy  splendid  glory  spoke  its  worth, 
When  the  brain  of  man  to  Thee  gave  birth. 


Within  thy  columned,  stately  walls, 
Thy  cloistered  courts  and  marble  halls, 
The  turmoil  of  Life  seems  wholly  to  cease, 
Thy  sacred  silence  brings  perfect  peace. 


Th\  organ's  deep  notes — like  echoes  of  war, 
The  anguish  of  soldiers,  the  great  cannon's  roar: 
The  tones  gently  changing,  now  soft  and  light, 
Like  the  sound  of  war-weary  souls  in  their  flight. 


Thy  galleries  shelter  great  works  of  art, 
Rare,  priceless  gifts  from  ancient  mart, 
Their  priceless  gems  the  Mothers  gave, 
A  life's  work  gone  for  a  white-crossed  grave. 


To  serve  the  living  and  honor  the  dead, 
Countless  millions  Thy  halls  will  tread; 
Thou  Legion  of  Honor,  how  noble,  how  fine, 
The  World  will  worship  at  Thy  glorious  Shrine. 


California  Palace  Legion  of  Honor,  Lincoln  Park,  San  Francisco 


BOOKS  AND  WRITERS 

(Continued  from  Page  89) 
of  shadowy  beings  moving  slowly  and   with 
divine   sweetness   between  them   and   around 
them.    He   felt   the   presence   of   the   hosts   of 
joy,  their  heavenly  pinions  brushed  his  soul." 

Then  comes  a  Christmas  scene,  touched 
with  high  moments  of  realization  for  the 
Bishop's  wife  and  for  the  amorous  arch- 
deacon, sent  from  Heaven  to  make  her  quite 
happy  and  her  husband  jealous.  Mr.  Nathan, 
with  all  the  delicate  skill  of  a  professional 
tight-rope  walker,  leans  not  too  heavily  in 
the  direction  of  the  real,  thus  keeping  well 
within  the  proper  and  decorous  confines  of 
a  gentle  suggestion  of  impossible  joys.  Such 
a  method  keeps  the  novel  light,  fresh-blown, 
sweet.  It  is  of  the  tradition  of  Schubert.  It 
is  a  fanciful  confection,  cloying  at  times,  but 
always  saved  by  its  very  lightness,  by  the 
indefinable  charm  of  Mr.  Nathan's  person- 
ality which  gives  the  pages  an  air  of  fine- 
ness. 

There  are  pages  on  which  lines  occur  that 
are  too  obvious.  Mr.  Nathan  should  avoid 
such  a  sentence  as  this: 

"She  received  the  archdeacon  in  her  li- 
brary, in  which  there  still  remained  a  few 
books.  The  essays  of  Mr.  Emerson  and  Mr. 
Holmes,  and  the  novels  of  Mrs.  Glyn  rested 
side  by  side  upon  shelves  which  were  also 
devoted  to  pieces  of  bric-a-brac,  and  bits  of 
jade  of  no  value." 

I  protest  against  the  insinuation  of  "bits 
of  jade  of  no  value."  This  is  too  obvious 
irony.  Irony  ceases  to  have  a  quality  when 
it  is  obvious,  for  it  is  not  meant  to  explain 
but  simply  to  point  out  error  in  an  indirect 
manner.  There  are  much  better  examples  of 
Mr.  Nathans'  wit  in  the  book,  however,  even 
though  equally  obvious.  There  is  the  Bishop's 
statement,  for  example  ,that  "Adultery  was 
a  great  sin:  for  one  thing,  it  sounded  like 
a  sin.  It  was  like  a  sound  out  of  Hell,  sug- 
gestive and  obscene.'1  Michael  also  makes 
delicate  enquiry  of  the  Bishop  as  follows: 
"Is  it  really  towards  Heaven  that  these 
buildings  aspire?  I  am  not  sure,  my  friend. 
There  are  two  ways  of  going  up:  one  is  to 
reach  for  what  is  above,  the  other  is  to 
spurn  what  is  below." 

We  are  all  eager  for  "a  music  from 
beyond  the  world."  We  are  all  discontent, 
but  does  it  necessarily  follow  that  we  must 
associate  an  unearthly  longing  with  a  face 
of  pink  and  white,  a  ribbon  of  blue,  and 
eyes  of  sweet  tenderness?  Michael,  being  im- 
mortal, concluded  that  the  ideas  should  not 
be  associated  •for  fear  of  losing  the  un- 
earthly longing  and  so  he  left  the  Bishop's 
home  and  the  Bishop's  wife. 

CAREY  McWiLLiAMS. 


Riding 
Clothes  a 
Specialty 

ANTON 
C.  JENSEN 


Merchant  Tailor 

1033    Phelan    BIdjc.  San    Francisco,    Calif. 

Telephone   (inrfleld   2840 
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"San  Francisco 

Overland 

Limited" 


Over  the  direci 
route  to  the  EasL> 

The  fastest  time  over  the 
most  direct  line  East,only61}4 
hours  San  Francisco  to  Chicago. 

Offering  every  refinement  of 
travel  comfort:  rooms  en  suite, 
if  desired;  club  car,  barber, 
valet,  shower;  ladies'  lounge 
with  maid  and  shower ;  unsur- 
passed dining-car  service.  Fol- 
lows the  historic  OVERLAND 
ROUTE. 

The  "Gold  Coast"  and  the 
"Pacific  Limited,"  two  other 
fine  trains  over  this  route. 
Through  Pullmans  to  Denver, 
St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Omaha, 
Chicago  and  points  enroute. 

Your  choice  of  three  other 
great  routes  returning.  Go  one 
way,  return  another. 

Southern 
Pacific 

F.  S.  McGINNIS 

Patienger  Traffic  Manager 

San  Francisco 


Mr.  Nathan's  sense  of  humor  is  of 
the  keen  variety  and  he  can  make  more 
people  laugh  than  any  one  else  writing 
today  other  than  Ring  Lardner,  Robert 
Benchley,  and  Stephen  Leacock.  And 
even  if  his  profession  seems  to  be  that 
of  criticizing  the  American  Theatre 
(which  he  does  nothing  else  but)  his 
Clinical  Notes  in  the  Mercury  have  al- 
ways been  criticism  of  the  first  order 
as  well  as  sophisticated  humor.  Even 
though  Mr.  Nathan  is  also  somewhat 
too  intolerant  to  do  most  of  his  sub- 
jects justice,  when  he  likes  he  can  show 
a  bit  of  tenderness  and  understanding 
and  pity.  And  he  never  becomes  so 
delirious  over  apparent  things  as  to  write 
lengthily  of  them  and  in  a  serious  mood. 
He  tells  what  he  supposes  to  be  the 
truth  in  all  matters  and  he  does  not 
bother  with  what  anyone  else  might 
think  of  what  he  has  written.  He  says 
he  is  entitled  to  change  his  opinion  of 
anything  as  often  as  he  likes,  because  he 
is  liable  to  error,  and  that  is  a  thing 
most  critics  do  not  admit. 

Mr.  Nathan,  like  the  other  two  gen- 
tlemen already  mentioned,  also  takes 
only  himself  seriously.  For  has  he  not 
written  in  the  preface  to  his  New  Amer- 
ican Credo  that  "the  philosophical  trea- 
tise (that's  what  he  calls  the  Credo!) 
was  received  with  appropriate  serious- 
ness, despite  its  surface  air  of  jest."  The 
Credo,  as  anyone  who  has  laid  hands 
on  it  knows,  is  a  mere  collection  of  an 
intelligent  man's  jokes.  And  Mr.  Na- 
than is  the  first  and  only  joke  collector 
to  call  his  jokes  philosophy.  It  is  a  col- 
lection of  the  things  most  Americans 
are  supposed  to  believe,  for  no  reason  at 
all,  according  to  Mr.  Nathan. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  first  thing 
an  American  is  supposed  to  believe,  ac- 
cording to  Nathan.  "1.  That  the  ele- 
phant tusks,  swamp  moss  and  specimens 
of  old  arrow-heads  periodically  brought 
back  by  explorers  from  the  African 
jungle  are  of  great  value  in  adding  to 
the  store  of  human  knowledge." 

If  that  is  the  manner  in  which  an 
American  philosophical  treatise  com- 
mences, then  we  had  better  read  Ema- 
nuel  Swedenborg  on  the  explanation  of 
the  Apocalypse. 

In  order  to  finish  reading  the  book 
it  is  necessary  to  wade  through  only 
1231  thats,  all  of  which  are  equally 
irrelevant  as  the  first. 

Witness  another:  "374.  That  a  guinea 
pig  performs  the  act  of  adultery  on  an 
average  of  five  hundred  times  a  day." 

And  another.  "736.  That  when  one 
asks  a  bell-boy  in  a  hotel  in  Buda  Pest 
to  get  one's  suit  pressed,  he  reappears 


in  a  few  minutes  with  a  large  blonde." 
And  yet  the  author  and  the  publisher 
of  this  book  seem  so  pleased  with  it  that 
on  the  last  page  appears:  "A  NOTE 
ON  THE  TYPE  IN  WHICH  THIS 
BOOK  IS  SET.  This  book  is  com- 
posed on  the  Linotype  in  Bodoni,  so- 
called  after  its  designer,  Giombattista 
Bodoni  (1740-1813)"  etc.,  etc. 

And  so  here  again  is  a  fine  critic  who 
makes  the  mistake  of  taking  his  work 
and  himself  seriously  which  is  also  a 
sin  punishable  by  eternal  censure. 

IT  IS  obvious  then  that  these  three 
gentlemen  pursue  the  uncivilized 
method  of  exposing  shams  and  idiocies 
by  pointing  them  out  directly  instead  of 
carefully  and  quietly  reporting  them  in 
the  manner  of  Anatole  France.  The 
latter  has  undoubtedly  done  more  with 
his  pleasant  writings  to  murder  super- 
stition, ignorance,  cruetly  and  intolerance 
than  these  three  gentlemen  combined. 
But  that  is  saying  nothing  that  might 
injure  these  gentlemen,  for  it  will  be 
considerable  time  before  the  world  will 
see  another  Anatole  France.  Of  course, 
this  unrefined  method  of  pointing  out 
superstitions  and  idiocies  is  probably 
entertaining  if  written  by  a  Mencken 
or  a  Nathan.  It  is  however  too  harsh 
for  the  person  who  is  ignorant  and  su- 
perstittious,  to  see  it  as  the  author  does, 
and  for  that  reason,  the  ignorant  re- 
mains ignorant  and  the  uncivilized  re- 
main uncivilized. 

As  before  stated,  there  is  certainly  a 
lack  of  intelligent  tolerance  in  these 
critics,  which  is  regrettable,  for  what 
good  is  a  critic  who  cannot  see  two 
sides  to  every  question  ? 

These  men  are  much  too  prejudiced. 
So  much  so  that  they  cannot  give  such 
persons  and  things  as  the  following  a 
half-way  decent  hearing,  but  continually 
dismiss  them  with  gestures  of  disgust : 
Eddie  Guest,  Los  Angeles,  James  Oli- 
ver Curwood,  moving  pictures,  idiots, 
Billy  Sunday,  song  and  dance  men,  Eng- 
lish literature.  Democracy,  Gertrude 
Atherton,  politicians,  psychoanalysts, 
prohibition,  Rotary,  censors,  love,  Wil- 
liam Randolph  Hearst,  and  God. 

But  on  the  other  hand  they  worship 
and  endlessly  praise  anything  they  pre- 
fer. Thus  Mr.  Mencken  bows  his  head 
humbly  to  medicine,  Mr.  Nathan  to 
pretty  legs  and  fair  faces,  and  Mr.  Hal- 
deman-Julius  to  himself. 

Today   it   is   popularly   believed   that 

of  these  three  critics  Mr.   Mencken   is 

the  greatest,  with  Mr.   Nathan  a  close 

second.  And  in  the  vague  and  dim  dis- 

(Continued  on  Page  93) 
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Temple  of  Heaven 

(Continued  from  Page  80) 


upper  terrace,  or  altar  proper,  then 
stands  a  great  tablet  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion, "Imperial  Heaven,  Supreme  Em- 
peror." There  are  also  rows  of  smaller 
tablets  dedicated  to  the  emperors  of  the 
divine  line  who  have  intervened  between 
the  first  great  sage  and  his  "worshipful 
descendant.  Upon  the  second  terrace  are 
tablets  to  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  five 
planets,  the  Great  Bear,  the  twenty- 
eight  principal  constellations,  and  the 
other  important  stars  of  the  heavens. 
The  princes  of  the  realm,  the  great 
mandarins  and  earls,  together  with  other 
dignitaries  of  various  degrees,  are  all 
appointed  a  special  place  to  stand 
during  this  ceremony,  and  when  every- 
thing is  in  readiness,  the  Emperor 
ascends  into  the  presence  of  the  tablet 
of  high  Heaven  and  his  own  illustrious 
ancestors  and,  bowing  humbly  before  the 
venerable  past,  kneels  upon  the  marble 
stones  and  knocks  his  forehead  against 
the  pavement.  He  beseeches  the  Great 
Emperor  to  look  with  favor  upon  his 
son.  regent  on  the  earth;  to  forgive  the 
sins  of  China :  and  to  punish  him  and  not 
his  people  for  any  evil  that  may  have 
been  in  the  heart  of  China  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  He  assumes  the  position  of 
the  scapegoat,  becoming  responsible  for 
the  errors  of  his  people  and  seeking  the 
mercy  and  forgiveness  of  the  Heavenly 
One.  As  preparation  for  the  actual  cere- 
mony, the  Emperor  undergoes  a  period 
of  fasting  and  purification,  in  order  that 
he  may  ascend  in  righteousness  into  the 
presence  of  the  great  tablet  of  Heaven 
and  beg  the  Sky  Man  to  enter  into  the 
inscription  upon  the  stone  and  enliven  it. 

In  a  building  a  short  distance  from 
the  altar  are  stored  the  drums  and  other 
musical  instruments  used  in  the  cere- 
mony, among  which  are  flutes  made  of 
amber  and  bells  of  various  sizes  com- 
posed entirely  of  single  blocks  of  jade. 
The  last  time  the  ceremony  of  the 
Temple  of  Heaven  was  held  was  by 
Yuan  Shih-kai,  the  usurper  Emperor 
of  China,  who  even  went  so  far  as  to 
have  the  Temple  of  Heaven  lighted  by 
electric  lights.  It  was  during  the  cere- 
mony given  by  Yuan  Shih-kai  that  the 
only  photographs  ever  taken  of  the  cere- 
mony were  made,  but  they  proved  very 
incomplete  and  unsatisfactory.  The  cere- 
mony was  a  failure  owing  to  the  fact 
that  popular  opinion  did  not  regard 
Yuan  Shih-kai  as  the  legitimate  descend- 
ent  of  Heaven. 

A  short  distance  from  the  Altar  of 
Heaven  stands  the  Temple  of  Heaven, 
a  magnificent  building  also  standing 
upon  a  circuhir  altar  rising  in  three 
tiers.  The  triple  dome  of  the  Temple  of 
Heaven  is  visible  from  the  top  of  the 


nearby  altar,  in  the  Temple  of  Heaven 
the  Ceremony  of  Rain  takes  place  in  the 
first  month  of  the  summer  season.  An 
elaborate  ceremony  is  also  given  in  the 
Temple  of  Heaven  during  the  first 
decade  of  the  first  month  of  the  year, 
when  the  beneficence  of  the  gods  is 
supplicated  for  the  good  of  the  people. 
The  Temple  of  Heaven  is  a  building  of 
considerable  Masonic  interest.  It  has 
twelve  doors  and  Masonic  degrees  are 
given  there  annually.  The  tiara-shaped 
dome  is  symbolic  of  the  three  worlds 
and  the  entire  structure  is  a  mass  of 
remarkable  philosophic  symbolism.  The 
great  dragon  screen  of  the  Emperor 
within  the  Temple  of  Heaven  is  one  of 
the  great  wonders  of  the  Orient.  This 
screen  is  placed  behind  the  Son  of 
Heaven  to  prevent  evil  spirits  from 
whispering  in  his  ear,  thus  insuring  that 
he  ever  be  a  just  ruler  of  his  people. 


CLOWNS  OF  CRITICISM 
(Continued  from  Page  92) 

tance  Mr.  Haldeman- Julius  is  also 
noticed,  but  in  no  wise  connected  with 
the  other  two  gentlemen,  who  are,  if 
not  actually,  brothers,  at  least  so  by 
adoption  and  preference. 

But  they  are  an  intolerant  group  of 
men  and  intolerance  is  a  terrible  sin, 
punishable,  at  least,  with  horse  laughing 
and  nose  thumbing. 

Is  it  any  wonder  then,  when  the  sup- 
posedly sophisticated  publications  of  the 
land  are  given  to  so  much  unnecessary 
breast  beating  on  the  one  hand  over 
trivialities  and  to  an  unending  haw-haw 
of  a  horse  laugh  at  ignorance  on  the 
other  hand,  that  more  and  more  people 
are  burying  themselves  in  the  pages  of 
such  things  as  The  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  jind 
The  Holv  Bible? 
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The  (Alexandria's 
Clerks  SMake  You 
at  Home! 


Courteous  clerks,  familiar  with 
every  room,  make  sure  you  are 
established  in  quarters  you  prefer. 
—This  is  but  one  of  the  features 
of  this  great  hotel  where  thought- 
ful and  kindly  service  combines 
with  ideal  comfort  and  surround- 
ings to  make  every  stay  enjoyable. 

700  FIREPROOF  ROOMS 

75  rooms  with  private  toilets,  1  2  to  $  3 
380  rooms  with  b»th  .......  -----  >J  to  >4 

245   rooms  with  bath    _  ......  >5  to  >8 

For  two  persons,  $3  up 

The  Indian  Grille  Cafeteria 
Located  on  the  Air-Cooled  Lower  Lobby 
The  Peacock  Inn  (Coffee  Shop) 

The  Franco-Italian  Dining 
Room 

The  ALEXANDRIA  is  an  affili- 
ated unit  of  the  twenty-eight 
hotels  of  the  Eppley  System  in 
the  middle  west  and  of  the 
Hamilton  Chain  in  California 
and  Arizona. 

E.  C  EPPLEY,  President 
CHARLES  B.  HAMILTON 

Vice  -  President  —  Managing  Director 


HOTELv 


ALEXANDRIA! 

Los  Angeles     ~ 


The  Fireman's  Fund  leads  all  in- 
surance companies  in  premium 
income-fire,  marine  and  auto- 
mobile-in  Pacific  Coast  States 
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Me  Comfortable    ^ 

Great  Northern 
Hotel 

N      CHICAGO       s. 


A  Cany  on  of  Palms  at  the  Edge  of  the  Desert 


By  Emmy  Matt  Rush 


FORMER.  GUESTS 
REPRESENT  90  PER  CENT 
OF  THE  DAILY ARRJVALS 


/TRAVELERS  select  the  Great  North- 
J-  ern  for  its  wonderful  location  in 
Chicago's  "loop".  They  return  because 
the  large  comfortable  rooms,  homelike 
environment,  attentive  service,  excellent 
food  and  moderate  charges  make  it  an 
* deal  hotel. 

400  Newly  Furnished  Rooms  $2.50  a 
day  and  up  —  Sample  Rooms  $4.00, 

#5,00,  $6.00,  $7.00  and  $8.00. 

New  Garage  One-half  Block 
Dearborn  St.  from  Jackson  to  Qui'ncy 

Walter  Craighead,  Mgr. 


RHEUMATISM 

can  be  cured! 


SUFFERERS !  Take  a  new  Joy  In  liv- 
ing.   At  last  a  way  to  relieve  your 
pain  has  been  found. 

ANTI-URIC,  the  natural  preparation, 
made  from  roots  and  herbs,  has  given 
permanent  relief  to  many  sufferers 
everywhere  In  as  short  a  time  as  20 
days. 

IF  YOUR  CASE  Is  neuritis,  sciatica, 
lumbago,  Inflammatory  rheumatism, 
kidney  ailment  or  general  uric  acid 
condition,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to 
start  using  ANTI-URIC  today. 

ANTI-URIC  is  for  sale  at  the  Owl  and 
all  other  good  drug  stores.  Results 
guaranteed  or  money  back. 

//  your  case  Is  ARTHRITIS, 

communicate  loith  this  office, 

stating  length  and  history 

of  case. 


THE  ANTI-URIC  CO. 
32   Front  St.,  San  Francisco 


PRINTING 

The  Trade  Publishing  Company,  at 
619  California  Street,  San  Francisco, 
print  this  magazine.  Headquarters  for 
books,  catalogues,  trade  journals  and 
publications  of  all  kinds. 
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IT  IS  spring  time,  and  the  great  Des- 
ert is  in  gala  attire.  Thousands  of 
blossoms,  pink,  blue,  yellow,  purple, 
white,  thousands  of  desert  primroses, 
verbena,  daisies,  and  others  of  their  kind, 
cover  the  hot  arid  sand  of  the  great 
Colorado  desert,  where  it  makes  way  for 
the  canyon  of  palms.  Here  amidst  para- 
doxical contrasts  live  the  remnants  of  an 
early  tribe  of  native  Californians,  in 
meekness  and  humble  submission  to  the 
march  of  time  and  the  ways  of  the  white 
man,  the  people  of  the  tribe  of  the  Agua 
Caliente.  Near  their  humble  abodes  the 
proverbial  "hot  waters"  for  which  their 
tribe  has  been  named,  still  ebbs  and  flows 
from  the  hot  beds  underneath  Mother 
earth.  The  village  of  Palm  Springs,  too, 
is  close  at  hand,  and  Mt.  San  Jacinto's 
snow  crowned  crest  looms  over  all.  Pres- 
sing on  beyond  the  Indian  village  of 
adobe,  skirting  San  Jacinto's  purple  pin- 
nacles, orchid  hued  spurs  and  hoary 
walls,  the  most  remarkable  paradox  _of 
the  desert  is  gained,  Palm  Canyon  at  the 
desert's  edge.  In  strange  contrast  in- 
deed, to  the  arid,  blistering  desert  sands 
that  shift  and  billow  with  the  surging 
winds  that  come  down  from  the  moun- 
tains, one  finds  this  oasis  of  Palm  Can- 
yon where  desert  and  mountain  meet 
.  .  .  where  dancing  brooks  given  an  im- 
petus from  the  melting  snows  of  San 


Canyon    of  Palms 


Jacinto's  heights  feed  and  succor  hun- 
dreds of  hoary,  ancient  palm  trees. 
Sentinel  like,  and  with  an  august  maj- 
esty the  palms  rear  their  tall  gaunt 
trunks  to  greet  the  Sky  Father.  .  .  . 

The  setting  sun  is  sinking  low  across 
the  Devil's  Playground  and  the  great 
arid  desert  valley.  The  shadows  are 
slanting  long  and  weird  across  the  open 
spaces  of  the  desert  .  .  .  even-tide  is  near 
at  hand  .  .  .  with  pigments  rare  and  beau- 
tiful nature  paints  her  canvas  of  the 
heavens  overhead  .  .  .  peacefully  the 
erstwhile  shifting  sands  have  found  their 
haven  ...  the  birds  are  nestward  hom- 
ing .  .  .  wild  things,  fleet  footed,  after 
their  evening  meal,  may  be  heard  in  the 
silence  that  enshrouds  the  spurs  of  the 
range.  Palm  Canyon  and  its  adjacent 
pinnacles  are  deserted.  Calmly,  with 
majesty  undisturbed,  the  setting  sun 
sweeps  the  heavens  with  a  master  stroke 
of  ravishing  color.  Spellbound,  we  gaze 
into  the  colorful  silence,  out  and  beyond 
into  the  desert  vastness.  A  habitant 
woman  approaches  .  .  .  "STOOP!"  she 
cries,  "STOOP!"  Promptly,  with  the 
almost  human  aptitude  to  sometimes  do 
as  one  is  told,  we  stoop.  "What  do  you 
see?"  she  cried.  What  do  we  see?  Look- 
ing upward  as  we  stooped,  we  beheld 
what  only  those  who  follow  us  into  the 
desert  will  behold,  if  they  will  stoop  and 
view  the  setting  sun,  upwards,  at  right 
angles  from  the  earth ! 

The  spell  is  broken,  the  sun  has  dis- 
appeared in  a  wave  of  glory.  Evening 
shadows  are  fast  receding,  and  the  day 
upon  the  desert  is  done.  Starlighted 
trails  begin  to  loom  overhead,  where  re- 
cently the  sun  held  court,  and  then  the 
moon  .  .  .  mellow,  amber-hued  .  .  .  and 
the  soul  of  man  walks  forth  into  the 
great  desert  silence,  to  meet  face  to  face 
his  Maker! 


THE  HEAVENLY  PACK 

(Continued  from  Page  82) 

fant  place  by  a  delivery  wagon  from 
Hadley's  Hardware  Store  containing  a 
large  number  of  implements.  The  men 
formed  themselves  into  gangs  or  shifts 
to  work  at  eight-hour  intervals,  the 
ground  was  staked  out,  and  the  first 
gang  fell  to  with  vigor.  The  moist  de- 
pleted Si  was  being  dug  for  as  if  he 
were  some  huge  nugget  worth  his  weight 
in  gold. 

(Continued  in  April  Issue) 
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.  .   .  coral  crushing  when   we  shuffled, 
bare-footed  .  .  .  chains  .  .  ." 

Bimmie  did  not  care  who  Midas  was, 
nor  about  Goldie  until  she  blew  gold 
dust  from  the  shelf  and  made  him 
sneeze ;  then  laughed  at  him,  her  finger 
flipping  the  small  gold  loops  in  her  ear- 
lobes.  He  went  away  reluctantly  and  did 
not  mention  that  visit  to  his  mother. 

ON  SUNDAY  morning  in  church  he 
tried  to  win  a  smile  from  Marguer- 
ite, but  she  ignored  him.  He  looked 
down  the  aisle  and  saw  Goldie  sitting 
under  the  Joseph  window;  and  her  white 
dress  flickered  with  leaf  shadows  over 
the  tinted  Coat  of  Many  Colors  in 
stained  glass.  Goldie  smiled  readily;  and 
so  interested  him  that  he  forgot  the 
weary  sermon  and  was  surprised  at  the 
litany  coming  so  soon. 

"And  we  beseech  Thee,  O  Lord,  to 
have  mercy  .  .  ."  said  his  mother. 

Marguerite's  church  primness  ended 
with  the  service.  She  giggled  as  they 
went  down  the  aisle  until  the  slow  mov- 
ing congregation  halted  them  near  the 
daughter  of  Midas. 

"Marguerite,  here's  Goldie,"  he  whis- 
pered, and  was  shocked  when  Marguer- 
ite jerked  her  hand  from  his  and  hurried 
after  her  mother. 

"You  needn't  be  so  stuck  up,"  he 
said,  when  he  caught  up  with  her,  and 
his  face  was  scarlet. 

"George  John  Bimmittee,  she  isn't 
even  white,"  stormed  Marguerite. 

Her  frills  shook  as  she  flounced  along. 
Bimmie  was  disgusted.  On  Sundays  he 
was  expected  to  play  on  her  lawn;  but 
to  punish  her  he  went  for  a  walk  instead, 
down  the  track  to  the  woods.  There  he 
found  Adder's  Tongues  like  sconces,  and 
purple  violets  and  lilies  on  moss  altars, 
and  sun-spangles,  swimming  in  shadows 
like  golden  tish.  And  at  the  foot  of  a 
silver  beech,  nibbling  soft-shelled  nuts, 
sat  Goldie.  Bimmie  was  suddenly  shy. 
To  ease  his  embarrassment  he  climbed 
the  beach  tree  and  shook  down  a  shower 
of  nuts.  Sliding  down  his  trousers  were 
torn.  He  went  to  swamp  edge  and  found 
eight  ripe  paw-paws  and  slipped  knee 
deep  in  soft  ooze.  Tired  with  disasters, 
he  sat  beside  Goldie,  and  offered  gifts 
of  his  foraging. 

It  was  difficult  to  talk  with  girls,  and 
between  him  and  Goldie  was  that  snub 
of  Marguerite.  His  mother  would  not 
approve  of  this  meeting  in  the  woods. 
There  was  spice  of  forbidden  fruit  and 
adventure. 


"I  won't  be  seeing  you  many  more 
times,"  he  said,  finally.  "Pretty  soon  I'm 
going  to  England  to  school.  Then  I'm 
going  all  over  the  world.  I  won't  be 
back  for  years." 

"I  guess  you  won't  come  here  and 
climb  trees  and  tear  your  pants  when 
you  come  back,"  she  said,  eyes  already 
questioning  from  the  fringing  lashes, 
years  beyond  Bimmie  in  wisdom  and 
lure  of  life. 

"Sure  I  will.  I  like  the  woods  and 
railroad  ditches;  and  today  I  saw  a  gold- 
striped  garter  snake.  I'd  better  go  now, 
though." 

He  did  not  see  her  again,  except  at 
school,  before  he  went  away  to  take  a 
post  graduate  course  in  life,  with  terms 
of  Oxford  sandwiched  between  visits  to 
the  Cornish  Castle,  and  globe-trotting, 
meant  to  give  him  a  broader  under- 
standing for  his  career  of  future  Cana- 
dian historical  achievement. 

He  traveled  and  saw  gold  beaten  in 
diverse  ways  of  human  ingenuity.  He 
saw,  also,  many  flowers  of  the  sun,  in 
forests  blazoned  by  vivid-colored  birds 
and  orchids,  and  lilies  under  eastern 
moons.  But  because  he  was  trained  to 
be  a  grandfather  as  well  as  a  son  he  did 
not  bring  from  that  dusk  any  flowers, 
plucked  in  thoughtless  moments,  al- 
though he  treasured  a  sheaf  of  scented 
memories.  Then  he  returned,  a  proper 
and  upstanding  young  Canadian  with 
the  singing  blood  of  an  old  strain  lilting 
in  his  blood  and  the  heritage  of  wander- 
ing empire  builders  behind  his  eyes. 

The  years  of  his  absence  seemed  wiped 
away  when  on  that  first  Sunday  morn- 
ing he  sat  beside  his  mother  in  church, 
their  hands  clasped  in  the  crimson  of 
the  Magdalene's  cloak  on  the  window. 
Across  the  aisle,  Marguerite  smiled  de- 
mure welcome.  She  was  a  stately  Mar- 
guerite now,  slender  in  soft  white  silk 
and  wide  hat.  After  that  one  fleeting 
smile  she  kept  her  gaze  on  the  prayer- 
book  and  swayed  forward  in  the  re- 
sponses. Bimmie  murmured  with  eyes 
roving:  "And  we  beseech  Thee,  O 
Lord  .  .  ." 

Then  his  patter  ceased.  Down  the 
rows  of  faces  lighting  the  shadowed 
church  he  saw  Goldie.  She  glowed  like 
massed  primroses  under  flecks  of  tinted 
light  from  the  Joseph  Coat.  After  that, 
Bimmie  seemed  to  look  through  the 
wrong  end  of  a  telescope.  The  church 
was  tiny.  People  he  knew  were  further 
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removed  and  mattered  less.  He  walked 
from  church  beside  Marguerite,  a  won- 
derful Marguerite  who  would  grace  a 
Bimmittee  career,  shine  in  a  Bimmittee 
home.  And  Bimmie  was  quite  ready  to 
begin  the  campaign  of  winning  a  grand- 
mother for  future  generations  of  his  race. 
He  was  happy,  content.  Until  at  the 
corner  they  met  Goldie. 

(Continued  in  April  issue) 
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world  today.  Although  Canada  is  not 
yet  a  large  producer  of  oil,  she  appar- 
ently has  immense  reserves,  and  her  out- 
put is  increasing  rapidly.  The  oil  field 
of  Ohio  and  Indiana  extends  into  west- 
ern Ontario,  the  chief  producing  center 
of  which  is  Petrolia.  At  Sarnia  are  lo- 
cated the  leading  refineries.  In  1927  On- 
tario yielded  about  140,000  barrels  of 
oil. 

Prospecting  for  oil  in  western  Canada 
did  not  begin  until  about  1884.  Little 
progress  was  made  before  1920,  but  in 
1927  the  output  amounted  to  321,154 
barrels,  or  about  66  per  cent  of  the  total 
production  of  Canada.  The  chief  field  is 
in  Turner  Valley,  southwest  of  Calgary, 
but  the  bituminous  sands  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  Alberta  are  rich  in  oil.  In 
1924  the  output  of  oil  in  Alberta  was 
844  barrels.  In  1927  the  production 
amounted  to  321,154  barrels.  This  sug- 
gests that  Canada  may  be  one  of  the 
large  producers  of  petroleum  in  the  not 
distant  future. 

In  1910  the  value  of  the  natural  gas 
produced  in  Canada  was  $1,346,471, 
but  in  1927  this  had  increased  to 
$7,741,661.  Several  provinces  have  de- 
posits of  natural  gas,  but  Ontario  is  the 
leading  producer.  There  are  producnig 
wells  in  Alberta  near  Medicine  Hat, 
Calgary  and  Viking. 

Although  Canada  has  vast  forests,  one 
observes  that  in  many  cities  brick  is  ex- 
tensively used  as  a  building  material. 
This  is  in  part  due  to  the  wide  distribu- 
tion of  glacial  clays.  Common  bricks  are 
manufactured  in  all  of  the  provinces, 
and  sewer  pipe,  hollow  tile  and  pottery 
in  some. 

In  output  of  nickel  Canada  leads  the 
world.  The  chief  producing  region  is  the 
Sudbury  area,  but  some  is  mined  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cobalt.  The  Sudbury  nickel 
is  smelted  at  Copper  Cliff,  about  four 
miles  west  of  Sudbury,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  an  electric  road.  The 
Creighton  mine,  in  this  field,  is  said  to 
be  the  largest  producer  in  the  world. 
The  nickel  is  usually  associated  with 
other  metals.  In  the  manufacture  of  au- 
tomobiles, bathroom  fixtures,  vacuum 
cleaners  and  electrical  machinery  large 
amounts  of  nickel  are  used.  In  1900 
Canada  produced  about  7,000, OOOpounds 
of  this  metal,  but  in  1927  the  output 
was  about  66,000,000  pounds,  valued  at 
$15,000,000. 

Zinc  is  another  metal  of  which  Can- 
ada has  a  large  supply.  The  Dominion 
now  holds  sixth  place  in  the  production 
of  zinc,  having  advanced  rapidly  since 
1913.  Before  the  World  War  Canadian 
zinc  was  smelted  in  the  United  States, 


but  there  is  now  a  smelter  at  Trail, 
British  Columbia.  The  larger  part  of 
the  zinc  comes  from  this  province,  the 
mines  being  in  the  Kootenay  Mountains. 
The  Sullivan  silver-lead-zinc  mine  is  a 
large  producer.  In  1911  Canada's  out- 
put of  zinc  amounted  to  1,877,479 
pounds,  but  in  1927  this  had  increased 
to  about  16,500,000  pounds. 

In  the  production  of  salt,  Ontario  is 
the    leading    province.    Near    Windsor 
there  are  large  deposits,  in  some  places    ; 
as  much  as  250  feet  in  thickness.  Bor- 
ings are  made  to  the  salt  beds,  the  salt 
is  dissolved  and  the  brine  pumped  out.    j 
There   are    also    salt    deposits   in    Nova    : 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick. 

The    following    tables    will    serve   im^ 
summarize  some  of  the  points  regarding 
the  mineral  wealth  of  Canada. 

Value  of  Mineral  Output  of  Canada 
for  Certain  Years  (Canada  Year  Book 
1927-28,  p.  349):  Value  Per 

Years  Total  Value      Capita 

1886  $  10,221,255    $  2.23 

1896  22,474,256        4.38 

1906  79,286,697       12.81 

1916  177,201,534      22.05 

1926  240,437,123      25.61 

1927  244,520,098      25.70 

Importance    of    Certain    Minerals    in 

1927.  Figures  in  Round  Numbers  (Com- 
piled from  Canada  Year  Book  1927-28) : 

Per  Cent  of 
Name  Value    Total  Value 

Coal  $61,000,000      24.78 

Gold  38,000,000       14.98 

Copper  17,000,000         7.00 

Lead  16,000,000         6.66 

Nickel 15,000,000         6.02 

Cement    14,000,000         5.88 

Silver  12,000,000         5.21 

Asbestos  10,000,000        4.26 

Zinc  10,000,000        4.14 

The  capital  invested  in  the  mineral 
industries  in  Canada  is  in  excess  of 
$700,000,000.  More  than  82,500  per- 
sons are  employed,  to  whom  wages  and 
salaries  amounting  to  nearly  $100,000,- 
000  are  paid  annually.  For  those  inter- 
ested in  this  field  of  endeavor,  the  Do- 
minion is  one  of  the  most  promising 
countries  in  the  world. 
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We  are  pleased  to  recommend  the  firm  of 
Anton  C.  Jensen  as  an  excellent  place  to  buy 
Riding  Clothes.  For  many  years  he  has  made 
a  specialty  of  making  Riding  Clothes.  In 
fact,  his  is  the  only  firm  in  San  Francisco 
dealing  in  that  commodity.  He  has  had  wide 
experience  in  this  line,  having  worked  for 
eleven  years  in  London  and  three  years  in 
Paris.  He  guarantees  satisfaction  to  all  cus- 
tomers. See  Anton  C.  Jensen,  1023  Phelan 
Building,  Riding  Clothes. 
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The  Judges  for  the  First  Novel  Con- 
test have  about  completed  their 
work.  From  the  large  number  of 
outlines  submitted,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Judges  to  select  the  six  best.  Fol- 
lowing this  selection,  the  authors 
will  be  required  to  submit  their  com- 
plete novels.  The  first  and  second 
choices  will  then  be  made  from  these 
novels.  Contestants  need  not  submit 
the  complete  novels  until  notice  is 
given  so  to  do  through  the  columns 
of  this  magazine. 


Our  Office  Removed 


The  Editorial  and  Business  Offices  of  the  Overland 
Monthly  and  Out  West  Magazine  are  now  located  in 
the  Phelan  Building,  San  Francisco.  Commodious 
quarters  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  magazine, 
thus  providing  more  adequately  for  its  continued 
growth  and  development.  Direct  all  correspondence 
to:  Overland  Monthly, 

1024  Phelan  Building, 

San  Francisco,  California. 
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tinues until  he  is  laid  away  in  death — and  probably  afterwards.  Few  can  define  the  thing  which  they 
seek.  If  they  could  only  realize  one  thing,  the  quest  would  be  ended — each  searches  for  himself. 
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The  Pony-Rider 

From  Roughing  It 

<K    MARK  TWAIN 


N  A  LITTLE  WHILE  all  interest  was  taken  up  in  stretching  our  necks  and 
watching  for  the  "pony-rider"  —  the  fleet  messenger  who  sped  across  the 
continent  from  St.  Joe  to  Sacramento,  carrying  letters  nineteen  hundred 
miles  in  eight  days!  Think  of  that  for  perishable  horse  and  human  flesh  and 
blood  to  do!  The  pony-rider  was  usually  a  little  bit  of  a  man,  brimful  of  spirit 
and  endurance.  No  matter  what  time  of  the  day  or  night  his  watch  came  on, 
and  no  matter  whether  it  was  winter  or  summer,  raining,  snowing,  hailing,  or 
sleeting,  or  whether  his  "beat"  was  a  level  straight  road  or  a  crazy  trail  over 
mountain  crags  and  precipices,  or  whether  it  led  through  peaceful  regions 
or  regions  that  swarmed  with  hostile  Indians,  he  must  be  always  ready  to 
leap  into  the  saddle  and  be  off  like  the  wind!  There  was  no  idling-time  for  a 
pony-rider  on  duty.  He  rode  fifty  miles  without  stopping,  by  daylight,  moon- 
light, starlight,  or  through  the  blackness  or  darkness  —  just  as  it  happened. 
He  rode  a  splendid  horse  that  was  born  for  a  racer  and  fed  and  lodged  like 
a  gentleman;  kept  him  at  his  utmost  speed  for  ten  miles,  and  then,  as  he 
came  crashing  up  to  the  station  where  stood  two  men  holding  fast  a  fresh, 
impatient  steed,  the  transfer  of  rider  and  mail-bag  was  made  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  and  away  flew  the  eager  pair  and  were  out  of  sight  before  the 
spectator  could  get  hardly  the  ghost  of  a  look. 

We  had  had  a  consuming  desire,  from  the  beginning,  to  see  a  pony-rider, 
but  somehow  or  other  all  that  passed  us  and  all  that  met  us  managed  to  streak 
by  in  the  night,  and  so  we  heard  only  a  whiz  and  a  hail,  and  the  swift  phantom 
of  the  desert  was  gone  before  we  could  get  our  heads  out  of  the  windows. 
But  now  we  were  expecting  one  along  every  moment,  and  would  see  him 
in  broad  daylight.  Presently  the  driver  exclaims: 

"HERE  HE  COMES!" 

Every  neck  is  stretched  further,  and  every  eye  strained  wider.  Away  across 
the  endless  dead  level  of  the  prairie  a  black  speck  appears  against  the  sky, 
and  it  is  plain  that  it  moves.  Well,  I  should  think  so!  In  a  second  or  two  it 
becomes  a  horse  and  rider,  rising  and  falling,  rising  and  falling  —  sweeping 
toward  us  nearer,  and  nearer,  growing  more  and  more  distinct,  more  and 
more  sharply  defined  —  nearer  and  still  nearer,  and  the  flutter  of  the  hoofs 
comes  faintly  to  the  ear  —  another  instant  a  whoop  and  a  hurrah  from  our 
upper  deck,  a  wave  of  the  rider's  hands,  but  no  reply,  and  man  and  horse 
burst  past  our  excited  faces,  and  go  winging  away  like  a  belated  fragment 
of  a  storm! 

So  sudden  is  it  all,  and  so  like  a  flash  of  unreal  fancy,  that  but  for  the  flake 
of  white  fc_,n  left  quivering  and  perishing  on  a  mail-sack  after  the  vision  had 
flashed  by  and  disappeared,  we  might  have  doubted  whether  we  had  seen  any 
actual  horse  and  man  at  all,  maybe. 
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The  Famous  Jumping  Frog  Story 

William  Gillis,  one-time  associate  of  Mark  Twain,  tells  Fremont  Older 
the  true  story  of  the  Jumping  Frog. 


WILLIAM  GILLIS  is  the  only 
living  person  who  was  a  friend 
of  Mark  Twain's  while  Mark 
Twain  was  living  in  California  in  the 
early  sixties.  Mr.  Gillis  is  nearly  eighty- 
nine  and  is  very  feeble. ( 
I  called  on  him  re- 
cently with  Elsie  Robin- 
son, the  well  known  fea- 
ture writer.  I  found  him 
while  very  weak  physic- 
ally I  found  his  mind  in 
excellent  condition.  He 
showed  me  a  letter  from 
Cyril  Clemens  asking 
him  to  contribute  some- 
thing for  the  Mark 
Twain  number  of  the 
Overland  Monthly.  1 
urged  him  to  write  some- 
thing for  the  edition; 
but  he  insisted  that  he 
couldn't  write  because 
he  was  too  feeble.  Subse- 
quently he  told  some  in- 
cidents of  the  early  days 
so  well  that  I  insisted 
that  he  should  dictate 
something  for  the  Over- 
land Monthly  edition. 
He  agreed  and  I  had 
Elsie  Robinson  write 
down  what  he  said,  ver- 
batim including  the  dia- 
lect. 

The  story  Mr.  Gillis 
told  was  related  to  him 
many   years    ago    by    an 
old  man  from  Arkansas. 
The  Arkansas  man  heard 
the  story  from  old  Dan 
Rice,   the  famous  circus 
clown  who  owned  a  cir- 
cus in   the  early  sixties, 
and  who  used  to  tell  the 
story  in  his  circus  work. 
This   story    which    Mr. 
Gillis  told  is  the  basis  for  the  story  of 
the  "Jumping  Frog  of  Calaveras  Coun- 
ty," which  made  Mark  Twain  famous. 
According  to  the  Arkansas  man,  this 
frog  story  was  an  old  negro  story  told 


Told  by  William  Gillis 

on  the  levees  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
Some  one  brought  it  to  California,  and 
it  was  put  in  circulation  in  Calaveras 


While  Mark  Twain  was  spending  the 
winter  of  sixty-three  and  sixty-four  with 
Jim  Gillis  and  his  brother  in  the  camp 
on  Jackass  Hill,  he,  Mark,  made  occa- 
sional visits  to  Angel's  Camp — a  little 
mining  camp  seven  miles 
in  the  hills.  Upon  one  of 
these  visits,  Ross  Coon, 
the  barkeeper  at  the  An- 
gel Hotel,  told  this  local- 
ized story  to  Mark 
Twain.  Mark  thought 
it  a  good  story  and  went 
up  to  the  Hill  and  pro- 
ceeded to  write  it,  read- 
ing pages  of  it  to  Wil- 
liam Gillis,  as  he  went 
along.  When  he  finished 
it,  he  said  he  did  not 
think  much  of  it,  but 
would  send  it  East  any- 
way. He  did  so,  and  it 
made  him  famous.  Here 
is  the  story  that  Wil- 
liam Gillis  told : 
Fremont  Older. 


Mark  Twain  in  characteristic  pose  on  the  veranda  of  his  home 


County.  Sam  Sebaugh,  a  brilliant  writer 
on  the  San  Andreas  Independent,  hear- 
ing this  story,  wrote  it  as  a  local  happen- 
ing, and  the  new  version  of  it  became 
very  popular  along  the  Mother  Lode. 


OLD  Nigger  Man 
was  sittin'  in  front 
his  cabin,  down  on  de 
plantation,  pickin'  his 
banjo  all  peaceful  and 
singing  to  himself. 

"Long  came  an  old 
Cullah'd  Man  and  says 
to  him — "Whar  kin  I 
find  a  drink  of  water?" 
he  says. 

"Dar  am  de  bucket 
an'  dar  am  de  gourd," 
says  the  Nigger  Man, 
"hep  yo'sefr." 

So  the  Cullah'd  Man 
heps  hisseff  an'  starts  to 
move  on  when  the  Nig- 
ger   Man    say,    curious 
lak,  "Wha's  in  dat  basket  on  yo'  arm?" 
"The  Cullahd's  Man  grins  'he  says, 
"Wai,"  says  he,   "it  maight  be  a  mud 
turtle   in   de   basket  on   ma  arm,   an   it 
might  be  a  swamp  rabbit  an'  it  maight 
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be  almos'  anything  else.  But  it's  only  a 
green  head  bull  frog." 

"Wha  fo'  you  got  a  green  head  bull 
frog?"  says  the  old  Nigger  Man  snif- 
fing. "Yo1  plannin'  feed  him  up  to  eat?" 

"Eat  nothin!"  snorts  the  Cullah'd 
Man.  "Dat  ain'  no  eatin'  frog.  Dat's  a 
jumpin'  frog.  I  tell  yo'  man,  dat  frog 
can  beat  any  frog  in  these  here  parts 
jumpin'." 

"Ha!  Ha!  Ha!"  says  the  old  Nigger 
Man,  bustin'  right  out  loud  laughin'. 
Dat  frog  couldn't  jump!  Why,  dat 
frog's  too  fat  to  jump." 

"Wha'  yo'  mean  too  fat  to  jump?" 
says  that  Cullah'd  man  gettin'  excited. 
"Ah  tells  you  dat  frog's  the  jumpingest 
frog  you  ever  seed.  Why  I'd  bet — " 

"Wha'd  you  bet?"  says  the  old  Nig- 
ger Man  quick  like,  for  he  certainly  did 
like  to  bet.  "Wha'  you  got  to  bet?" 

"Wai,"  says  the  Cullah'd  Man,  "Fse 
got  a  rifle  and  I'se  got  New  Orleans 
Picayune  with  a  hole  drill  through  it 
hung  aroun'  my  neck  and  I'se  got  a 
silver  dollar  lucky  piece." 

"An"  I'se  got  a  banjo,"  said  the  Nig- 
ger Man,  "what's  worth  more'n  all  that 


but  if  I  had  an  ole  green  head  bull  frog 
I'd  take  you  up." 

"Wai,"  says  the  Cullah'd  Man,  "if 
you's  so  anxious  to  bet  your  ole  banjo 
away  on  my  jumpin'  frog,  why  doan 
yo'  go  out  and  catch  yourself  a  green 
head  bull  frog  and  we'll  race  'em?" 

"The  Nigger  Man  thought  a  while 
then  he  shook  his  head  sad  like.  "I'd 
shuah  like  to,"  he  says,  "but  I  ain't 
ussen  catchin'  bull  frogs  so  I  guess  there 
ain'  no  use  plannin'  on  that  race." 

But  the  Cullah'd  Man  was  looking 
at  that  banjo  and  he  wanted  that  banjo. 
So  he  says — "Yo'  hole  Henry  Clay— 
tha's  my  frog's  name,  an'  I'll  catch  yo' 
a  green  head  bull  frog  an'  we'll  have 
the  race." 

So  the  Nigger  Man  he  says  he'll  hole 
Henry  Clay  and  the  Cullah'd  Man  goes 
off  to  catch  that  green  head  bull  frog. 

But  as  soon  as  the  Cullah'd  Man  gets 
out  of  sight  that  Nigger  Man  he  takes 
some  buckshot  outta  his  pouch  and  he 
hole's  that  jumping  frog's  mouth  open 
an'  he  pours  down  buckshot  until  he 
cain't  hole  no  more.  Then  he  sits  back 
quiet  laike  an'  smiles  when  the  Cullah'd 
Man  comes  up  with  the  green  head  bull 


frog  he  had  cotched  an'  gives  it  to  him. 

"You  call  youah  frog  Henry  Clay," 
says  the  Nigger  Man,  "I'se  goin'  to  call 
mine  Jim  Polk." 

So  then  they  started  to  race  those  two 
green  head  bull  frogs. 

An'  folks  gathered  'round  an'  they 
laid  all  their  stakes  together  out  plain 
on  an  ole  tree  stump  so's  everybody 
could  see.  An'  when  dey  was  all  ready, 
the  Nigger  Man  he  touch  Jim  Polk  an' 
the  Cullah'd  Man  he  touch  up  Henry 
Clay  and  de  boff  tell  dem  green  head 
bull  frogs  get  goin'. 

An'  when  the  Nigger  Man  touch  up 
Jim  Polk  he  jump  ten  feet  an'  over. 

But  when  dat  Cullah'd  Man  touch 
up  Henry  Clay  why  Henry  Clay's  feet 
jess  spraddle  out  and  doan  get  nowhere 
at  all  for  his  stomach  jess  natcherly 
cain't  raise  from  the  groun'  on  account 
that  buck  shot. 

But  the  Cullah'd  Man  didn't  know 
nuffin'  about  that  buck  shot.  So  when 
the  Nigger  Man  takes  up  the  stakes  an' 
walks  away  with  them,  there  wasn't  any- 
thing to  say.  An'  that  was  the  end  of 
racing  jumping  frogs  for  that  Cullah'd 
Man. 


Excerpts  from  letters  written  by  Thomas  A.  Edison  and 

G.  Bernard  Shaw,  to  be  used  in  Cyril  Clemens' 

forthcoming  Biography  of  Mark  Twain 

MARK  TWAIN  once  came  over  to  my  laboratory  with  George  lies.  He  told  a  number  of  funny  stories,  some 
of  which  I  recorded  on  the  phonograph  records.  Unfortunately,  these  records  were  lost  in  the  big  fire  which 
we  had  at  this  plant  in  1914. 

When  Mr.  Twain  and  Mr.  lies  were  ready  to  go  back  to  New  York  a  rain  storm  came  up,  and  as  they 
opened  the  door  a  gust  of  rain  blew  in  on  them  both.  Said  Twain  to  lies,  "I  guess  we  are  caged  for  awhile." 
lies,  noticing  a  carriage  at  the  door,  belonging  to  a  visitor,  suggested,  "Let  us  take  this  carriage."  "No,'  "  said 
Mark,  "it  is  not  ours."  lies  replied,  "That  don't  matter,  let's  take  it  any  way."  Twain,  in  his  drawling  way, 
said,  "Business  man's  idea!  business  man's  idea!" 

My  opinion  of  Twain  is  that  he  was  more  than  a  humorist.  He  was  a  practical  philosopher. 

THOS.  A.  EDISON. 

I  MET  Mark  Twain,  late  in  his  lifetime,  on  two  occasions.  On  one  of  his  visits  made  to  London  by  my  biogra- 
pher, Archibald  Henderson,  I  met  him  at  the  railway  station,  and  found  that  Mark  had  come  over  in  the 
same  boat  and  was  in  the  same  train.  There  was  a  hasty  introduction  amid  the  scramble  for  luggage  which  our 
queer  English  way  of  handling  passengers'  baggage  involves;  and  after  a  word  or  two  I  tactfully  took  myself  and 
Henderson  off. 

Some  days  later  he  walked  into  our  flat  in  Adelphi  Terrace.  Our  parlor-maid,  though  she  did  not  know  who 
he  was,  was  so  overcome  by  his  personality  that  she  admitted  him  unquestioned  and  unannounced,  like  the  statue 
of  the  Commandant. 

Whether  it  was  on  that  occasion,  or  a  later  that  he  lunched  with  us  I  cannot  remember;  but  at  any  rate 
he  did  lunch  with  us,  and  told  us  stories  of  the  old  Mississippi  storekeepers.  He  presented  me  with  one  of  his 
books,  and  autographed  the  inside  of  the  cloth  case  on  the  ground  that  when  he  autographed  fly  leaves  they  were 
taken  out  and  sold. 

He  had  a  complete  gift  of  intimacy  which  enabled  us  to  treat  one  another  as  if  we  had  known  one  another  all 
our  lives,  as  indeed  I  had  known  him  through  his  early  books,  which  I  read  and  revelled  in  before  I  was  twelve 
years  old.  G.  BERNARD  SHAW. 
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Mark  Twain :  1835—1910 


SAMUEL  L.  CLEMENS  was  born 
November  30,  1835,  in  the  village 
of  Florida,  Missouri.  When  the 
boy  was  five  years  old,  his  parents 
moved  to  Hannibal  on  the  Mississippi 
River.  He  had  a  boyhood  like  Tom  Saw- 
yer, for  in  real  life  Tom  Sawyer  was 
Sam  Clemens.  His  sweetheart,  Laura 
Hawkins,  is  familiar  to  all  of  us  as 
Becky  Thatcher.  Laura  Hawkins,  (Mrs. 
Fra/.er),  recently  died  in  Hannibal. 
She  told  me  once  that  she  was  never  lost 
in  a  cave  as  the  story  has  it.  But  most 
of  the  incidents  really  happened. 

Once  Sam  and  his  friend,  Tom 
Blankenship  (who  has  been  immortal- 
ized as  Huckleberry  Finn)  went  hunt- 
ing and  shot  but  one  coon.  They  sold 
the  skin  to  the  local  dealer.  The  boys 
noticed  that  the  merchant  threw  the 
skin  in  a  room  which  had  the  window 
open.  In  a  few  minutes  the  boys  crept 
around  the  building,  climbed  in  the 
window  and  secured  the  coon  skin.  They 
sold  it  again  to  the  dealer.  He  threw 
it  into  the  same  room  and  the  boys  re- 
peated the  trick.  They  kept  this  up  for 
several  hours.  Finally  the  man  grew  sus- 
picious and  looking  into  the  room  found 
that  he  had  been  buying  the  same  skin 
all  afternoon.  He  was  good  natured  and 
laughed  heartily  over  the  joke  at  his 
own  expense. 

Sam  Clemens  in  his  twelfth  year  lost 
his  father.  When  his  mother  told  him  it 
would  be  necessary  to  earn  his  own  liv- 
ing, he  was  delighted  because  he  hated 
school.  Sam  found  employment  in  a 
local  newspaper  office.  He  set  type,  ran 
errands,  and  delivered  the  papers.  He 
became  a  good  speller  and  learned  how 
to  punctuate.  During  his  spare  time  he 


By  Cyril  Clemens 

President  Mark  Twain  Society 

read  such  authors  as  Dickens,  Thack- 
eray and  Bulwer  Lytton. 

When  Sam  was  about  seventeen  years 
old,  he  went  to  Tennessee  to  look  at 
some  property  left  the  family  by  a  de- 
ceased relative.  Going  down  on  the  river 
boat  he  was  fond  of  loafing  around  the 
pilot  house.  One  day  he  said  to  the  pilot, 
Captain  Bixby: 

"How  would  you  like  a  young  man 
to  learn  the  river?" 

The  pilot  glanced  over  his  shoulder 
and  saw  a  slender,  loose-limbed  young 
fellow  with  a  great  mass  of  auburn 
hair. 

"I  wouldn't  like  it.  Cub  pilots  are 
more  trouble  than  they  are  worth." 

In  the  end  Bixby  consented  to  teach 
Sam  to  be  a  cub  pilot  for  $500.00,  the 
value  of  the  Tennessee  land. 

It  took  Sam  eight  months  of  unusu- 
ally hard  training  to  become  a  full 
fledged  pilot,  for  the  river  from  St. 
Louis  to  New  Orleans  was  over  1,000 
miles  long  and  a  pilot  had  to  know 
every  foot  of  its  course  both  in  daylight 
and  in  darkness.  When  the  Civil  War 
destroyed  all  river  traffic,  Sam  joined 
a  Confederate  cavalry  regiment,  and 
after  a  while  drifted  into  the  river  serv- 
ice of  the  Confederacy.  In  a  few  months 
he  was  captured  by  a  Federal  force  and 
imprisoned  in  a  tobacco  warehouse  at 
St.  Louis.  He  managed  to  escape  from 
prison  and  joined  his  elder  brother, 
Orion,  who  edited  a  paper  at  Keokuk, 
Iowa. 

Orion  was  in  difficulties.  He  had  just 
been  appointed  by  President  Lincoln, 


(c)    Photo  by   H.   TomlinsoH 

Mark   Twain  and  his  boyhood  home,  Hannibal,  Mo. 


Secretary  of  the  New  Nevada  Terri- 
tory, but  had  no  money  to  take  himself 
out.  He  promised  that  if  Sam  would  pay 
the  fare  of  both,  he  would  make  Sam 
his  private  secretary. 

One  fine  morning  the  two  brothers 
started  from  St.  Joseph,  Missouri.  They 
made  the  long  journey  by  stage  coach 
behind  six  prancing  horses.  We  are  told 
in  "Roughing  It,"  which  gives  an  excel- 
lent account  of  this  overland  journey, 
that  they  always  had  ham  and  eggs  at 
breakfast,  for  nothing  improves  scenery 
like  ham  and  eggs,  and  after  these  a 
fragrant  pipe. 

Carson  City  was  reached,  August  14, 
1861,  after  a  twenty  day's  trip.  Sam 
found  no  salary  attached  to  his  secre- 
tary's job,  so  he  became  a  miner  for  a 
while.  He  did  not  prove  himself  very 
active  with  the  pick  and  shovel.  He  said 
on  one  occasion,  "there  may  be  tireder 
men  than  I  and  there  may  be  lazier 
men — but  they're  dead  men."  He  did, 
however,  take  advantage  of  the  excel- 
lent chance  he  had  of  studying  human 
nature — for  people  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  were  seeking  silver  and  gold  in 
Nevada. 

Sam  walked  over  100  miles  to  apply 
for  a  position  on  the  "Virginia  City 
Enterprise."  When  he  reached  the  office 
he  was  covered  from  head  to  foot  with 
alkali  dust,  but  nevertheless  was  en- 
gaged as  a  reporter  on  the  "Enterprise." 
Joe  Goodman  and  Steve  Gillis  also 
worked  on  the  paper,  and  they  became 
Sam's  close  friends.  Sam  had  to  write 
up  the  sessions  of  the  Nevada  Legisla- 
ture. He  found  the  members  an  inter- 
esting and  unusual  group  of  men.  About 
this  time  Clemens  began  to  write  under 
the  name  of  Mark  Twain.  It  was  a 
term  which  he  had  heard  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  and  meant  two  fathoms 
of  water  or  twelve  feet. 

In  May  1864,  Clemens  accepted  a 
position  on  a  San  Francisco  paper.  After 
six  months,  his  editor  called  him  in  his 
office  and  said : 

"Clemens,  you  have  many  talents,  but 
upon  the  whole  I  think  you  had  better 
go  elsewhere  so  that  your  genius  may 
have  wider  scope." 

Sam  replied:  "If  you  mean  you  don't 
need  me  any  more,  sir,  why  don't  you 
say  so?" 

To  which  the  editor  answered:  "Well, 
that  is  what  I  mean ;  we  won't  need 
you  any  more ;  you  are  too  lazy  and 
good-for-nothing." 

Clemens  looked  at  the  editor  and  said 
with  a  certain  condescending  drawl: 
"Well,  you  are  pretty  stupid;  it  took 
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you  six  months  to  find  out  what  I  knew 
the  day  I  came  here." 

Clemens  went  out  to  visit  his  friends, 
the  Gillis  Brothers,  who  lived  near 
Angels  Camp.  He  remained  for  four 
months  doing  a  little  mining  and  a  good 
deal  of  writing.  One  night  at  the  hotel 
at  Angels  (this  building  is  still  stand- 
ing) sitting  around  the  stove  in  the  bar- 
room with  some  friends,  he  heard  Ben 
Coon  tell  about  the  Jumping  Frog  of 
Calaveras  County.  Soon  afterwards 
Mark  Twain  wrote  up  the  story  and  it 
made  him  famous  overnight.  It  was  first 
published  in  the  Saturday  Press  of  New 
York,  November  18,  1865. 

Americans  needed  cheering  up  after 
the  Civil  War,  and  the  frog  story  came 
at  the  psychological  moment.  The  poet, 
Lowell,  declared  it  was  the  finest  bit  of 
humor  yet  produced  in  America.  In 
England  Twain  became  known  as  the 
Wild  Humorist  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

After  a  trip  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
and  a  further  stay  in  San  Francisco, 
Mark  went  to  New  York  via  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  crossing  the  Isthmus  by 
stage  coach.  Clemens  had  reached  the 
West  poor  and  unknown,  but  he  arrived 
in  New  York  City  a  famous  man.  With- 
out question  his  stay  of  six  eventful 
years  on  the  Pacific  Coast  had  been  the 
making  of  him. 

In  June  1867  he  set  sail  on  the 
steamer  "Quaker  City"  bound  for 
Europe  and  the  Holy  Land.  The  result 
of  this  voyage  was  "Innocents  Abroad," 
his  first  book.  You  will  recall  how 
Twain  visited  the  tomb  of  our  First 
Parent  and  could  not  help  shedding 
tears,  even  though  Adam  was  only  his 
remote  ancestor.  Another  time  he  was 
shown  a  very  ancient  mummy  in  a  Eu- 
ropean museum.  The  guide  took  great 
pains  to  explain  how  many  thousands 
of  years  old  this  mummy  was.  And  then 
Mark  Twain  turned  to  him  and  asked 
very  deliberately : 

"But  tell  me,  is  he  dead?" 

Alex  Wilson,  the  biographer  of 
Thomas  Carlyle,  wrote  me  lately  that 
he  read  "Innocents  Abroad"  for  the 


second    time   after   an   interval   of   fifty 
years. 

Clemens  returned  to  America  and 
after  marrying  Olivia  Langdon  of  El- 
mira,  New  York,  settled  down  to  a 
quiet  life  at  Hartford,  Conn.  He  de- 
voted himself  to  the  writing  of  "Life 
On  the  Mississippi,"  "Roughing  It," 
and  "Tom  Sawyer,"  the  latter  appearing 
in  1876.  Part  of  "Tom  Sawyer"  was 


The    Mark    Twain    statue    overlooking    the 
Mississippi  River,  at  Hannibal,  Mo. 

written  on  the  then  recently  invented 
typewriter.  It  was  the  first  book  to  be 
so  written. 

Clemens  made  many  visits  to  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Germany.  When  the 
English  traveled  to  this  country,  they 
wanted  to  visit  two  places,  Niagara 
Falls  and  Twain's  home  at  Hartford, 
and  they  usually  went  to  Hartford  first. 
Once  an  Englishman  asked  Clemens,  in 
London,  why  he  carried  such  an  awful 
old  umbrella  around  with  him. 

Without  hesitation  he  replied:  "Be- 
cause it's  the  only  kind  you  won't  steal." 
The  Englishman  said  this  was  the  finest 
wit  since  the  days  of  Jonathan  Swift. 

When  Twain  spent  a  winter  in  Ber- 
lin, he  found  that  his  janitor  had  read 
all  his  books,  from  "Innocents  Abroad," 
which  appeared  in  1869,  to  "Huckle- 


berry Finn,"  which  came  out  in  1884. 
At  a  grand  dinner  the  humorist  sa£next 
to  the  German  emperor.  William  told 
Twain  that  his  essay  entitled  "English 
How  She  is  Spoke,"  was  the  funniest 
things  he  had  ever  read  in  his  life. 

In  the  middle  nineties,  to  benefit  his 
wife's    health,    Clemens    spent    several 
winters  in  a  villa  outside  of  Florence.  ; 
Here    he    wrote    "Pud'nhead    Wilson" 
and    his   favorite  work,   "Joan  of  Arc." 
The    Italians   were    exceptionally    fond 
of  the  American  humorist.   At  the  pres- 
ent time  Premier  Mussolini  is  Honorary  j( 
President  of  our  Mark  Twain  Society.  J* 

Wisdom   lies   behind   all   of   Twain's  , 
humor.   Not  infrequently  we  catch  the  I 
humor  but   miss   the   keen   observations  I 
on  men,  morals  and  manners.  Here  are 
a  few  examples : 

Adam  and  Eve  had  many  advantages,  I, 
but  the  principal  one  was  that  they  ; 
escaped  teething. 

One  of  the  most  striking  differences 
between  a  cat  and  a  liar  is  that  a  cat  has 
only  nine  lives. 

Habit  is  habit,  and  not  to  be  flung  ; 
out  of  the  window  by  any  man,  but  . 
coaxed  down  the  stairs  a  step  at  a  time. 

October,  this  is  one  of  the  especially 
dangerous  months  in  which  to  speculate. 
The  others  are  July,  January,  Septem- 
ber, April,  November,  May,  March, 
June,  December,  August  and  February. 

Mark  Twain  died  in  1910  and  the 
whole  world  mourned  his  passing.  The 
Berlin  Anzeiger  said: 

"Not  only  English  speaking  peoples, 
but  the  whole  world  of  culture  grieves 
that  he  is  gone."  Ireland  felt  the  loss, 
not  only  of  his  humor  but  his  noble 
uprightness,  direct  dealing  and  scorn  of 
all  sham  and  pretense.  The  English 
called  him  the  American  Chaucer. 

William  Dean  Howells,  his  best 
friend,  said: 

Emerson,  Longfellow,  Whittier,  fine 
gentlemen     and    great,    I     have    known 
them  all ;  but  there  was  only  one  Mark    , 
Twain,  incomparable,  unique,  the  Lin- 
coln of  our  literature. 


MARK  TWAIN— A  Memorial  Poem 

Given  at  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  City,  November  30,  1910 
By  Henry  Van  Dyke 


WE  KNEW  you  well,  dear  Yorick  of  the  West, 
The  very  soul  of  large  and  friendly  jest ! 
You  loved  and  mocked  the  broad  grotesque  of  things 
In  this  new  world  where  all  the  folks  are  kings. 

Your  breezy  humor  cleared  the  air,  with  sport 
Of  shams  that  haunt  the  democratic  court ; 
For  even  where  the  sovereign  people  rule, 
A  human  monarch  needs  a  royal  fool. 


Your  native  drawl  lent  flavor  to  your  wit; 
Your  arrows  lingered  but  they  always  hit ; 
Homeric  mirth  around  the  circle  ran, 
But  left  no  wound  upon  the  heart  of  man. 

We  knew  you  kind  in  trouble ;  brave  in  pain  ; 
We  saw  your  honor  kept  without  a  stain ; 
We  read  this  lesson  of  our  Yorick's  years, — 
True  wisdom  comes  with  laughter  and  with  tears. 

(Courtesy  of  Charles  Scribner's  Sons) 
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Some  Reminiscences  of  Mark  Twain 


IN  THE  winter  of  1898,  when  a 
medical  student  at  St.  Thomas's 
hospital,  London,  I  chanced  to  read 
in  the  London  "Evening  Globe"  that 
Mark  Twain  was  residing  in  London 
in  straitened  circumstances.  A  letter  was 
forthwith  despatched  by  me  to  him,  care 
of  Chatto  and  Windus,  his  London  pub- 
lishers, in  which  I  introduced  myself  as 
another  of  the  Clemens  tribe  and  asked 
for  the  honor  and  privilege  of  being 
allowed  to  aid  him  in  his  distress. 

Several  days  passed  and  then  one  eve- 
ning there  came  a  knock  at  my  street 
door  and  in  walked  Clemens  himself. 
Fortunately  the  report  of  his  bankruptcy 
proved  false  but  he  seemed  altogether 
at  a  loss  how  to  express  adequately  his 
appreciation  of  my  letter  and  was  vis- 
ibly touched.  From  that  time  on  to  the 
day  of  his  death  I  was  always  his  "Dr. 
Jim."  I  was  often  invited  to  his  home 
in  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea,  and  met  at 
his  table  all  of  England's  literary  lions. 

The  following  story  bears  repeating: 
On  a  certain  wet  Sunday  Mr.  Clemens 
found  himself  stranded  in  the  country 
and  obliged  to  put  up  at  a  village  inn. 
Man-like  he  gravitated  to  the  smoking 
room  and  there  met  a  brother  derelict 
and  after  the  time  of  day  had  been 
passed  a  desultory  conversation  com- 
menced between  the  two  men.  It  was 
but  natural  that  Mr.  Clemens  soon  had 
literary  subjects  to  the  fore  and  began 
to  attack  England's  latest  giant,  Thomas 
Hardy,  but  the  little  man  with  the 
broken  nose  across  the  table  did  not 
seem  somehow  to  concur  as  heartily  as 
Mark  Twain  had  expected  in  his  dia- 
tribes against  the  author  of  "Tess  of 
the  D'Arbevilles."  When  the  little  man 
arose  to  go,  after  paying  his  score,  he 
gave  Mark  Twain  a  look  that  can  best 
be  described  as  "dirty"  and  stalked 
from  the  room  with  the  hauteur  of  a 
Spanish  grandee.  Vaguely  ill  at  ease, 
Mr.  Clemens  asked  the  waiter  the  name 
of  the  gentleman.  "Mr.  Thomas  'Ardy, 
sir." 

I  can  still  hear  Mr.  Clemens's  de- 
lighted chuckle  as  he  scored  the  point 
against  himself. 

At  the  Strand  Theater — -William  Gil- 
lette in  "Secret  Service"  and  Mr.  Clem- 
ens and  myself,  as  Gillette's  guests,  were 
occupying  a  stage  box.  In  the  second  act 
a  black  cat  walked  across  the  stage 
although  its  name  was  not  on  the  pro- 
gram. "Mark  my  words,  Dr.  Jim,"  ex- 
claimed Clemens  excitedly,  "poor  Gil- 
lette is  in  for  some  misfortune  or  other 
this  evening."  And  sure  enough,  when 
we  went  behind  the  scenes  at  the  end 


By  J.  R.  Clemens 

Cousin  of   Mark  Twain 

of  that  act  we  found  Gillette  binding 
up  a  forefinger  which  he  had  cut  about 
to  the  bone  on  the  telegraph  key. 

I  happened  to  quote  to  Mr.  Clemens 
a  London  saying  that  there  were  only 
three  really  funny  sayings  in  the  world 
and  that  two  of  them  were  not  fit  for 
the  drawing  room.  "O  why  didn't  I 
know  of  that  when  I  was  writing 
Tuddin'  Head  Wilson,'"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Clemens  feelingly.  "I  should  have 
headed  one  of  the  chapters  with  it  as 
a  caption." 

Mark  Twain,  like  Dr.  Johnson,  hated 
getting  up  in  the  morning  and  on  one 
occasion  entering  his  bedroom  long  past 
the  hour  of  noon  I  found  him  in  bed, 
luxuriously  propped  up  on  pillows  and 
busily  skimming  through  a  crowd  of 
books  he  had  intrenched  himself  among. 
"I  have  to  make  some  after-dinner  re- 
marks tonight  although  I  am  not  sup- 
posed to  know  that  I  am  to  be  called 
upon  so  I  am  doing  my  'improvising' 
now"  was  his  explanation. 

An  Oxford  Don  of  my  acquaintance 
found  a  resemblance  in  the  styles  of 
Cicero  and  Mark  Twain.  According  to 
him  Cicero  would  talk  and  talk  and  his 
audience  be  none  the  wiser  as  to  what 
he  was  driving  at  and  then  on  the  third 
or  fourth  day  he  would  bring  in  the 
principal  verb  and  all  would  be  beauti- 
fully clear.  So  in  conversing  with  Mark 
Twain.  One  couldn't  see  any  humor  in 
what  he  was  saying  in  that  exasperating 
drawl  of  his  and  then  of  a  sudden  the 
master's  touch  would  be  given. 

"Dr.  Jim,"  said  Mr.  Clemens  to  me 
one  day  in  his  most  solemn  manner,  "I 
have  in  a  safe  deposit  box  the  manuscript 
of  an  unpublished  work  of  mine  which 
is  the  best  thing  by  far  I  ever  did  and 
I  give  you  the  following  excerpt  as  a 
sample  of  its  quality."  Being  last  sum- 
mer in  Germany  in  the  company  of  a 
crowd  of  German  research  scholars  I 
was  fired  by  their  example  to  do  a  little 
research  of  my  own  and  the  piece  of 
work  I  attempted  was  to  answer  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  no  ants  have 
intelligence.  And  to  this  end  I  first 
had  made  about  a  dozen  little  toy 
churches  and  labelled  them  'Presbyte- 
rian,' 'Catholic,'  'Methodist*  and  so  on. 
Then  I  rang  a  church  bell  and  turned 
loose  a  crowd  of  ants  I  had  caught.  I 
found  the  ants  paid  no  attention  what- 
ever to  my  churches.  This  was  experi- 
ment No.  1.  Experiment  2  consisted  in 
placing  a  little  honey,  say  in  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  ringing  the  bell.  Be- 


fore its  notes  had  ceased  every  last  one 
of  the  ants  had  entered  the  portals  of 
the  Episcopal  Church.  Experiment  3  was 
the  transferring  of  the  honey  to  the 
Methodist  Church  and  ringing  for  serv- 
ice. The  former  devout  Episcopalians 
now  went  over  in  a  body  to  the  Metho- 
dist Church.  In  short,  in  whatever 
church  I  placed  the  honey,  there  I  would 
find  the  ants  before  I  had  done  ringing 
the  church  bell.  From  these  experiments 
there  could  be  but  one  deduction,  viz: 
that  ants  have  intelligence." 

Another  and  more  delicate  experiment 
along  the  same  lines  was  further  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Clemens  as  follows: 

"Catching  a  whole  family  of  ants  and 
establishing  them  in  a  smart  little  cot- 
tage by  a  thread  of  running  water, 
spanned  by  a  single  straw  for  bridge, 
I  first  painted  the  back  of  the  eldest 
son  bright  blue  for  purposes  of  identifi- 
cation and  after  making  him  drunk,  I 
turned  him  loose.  He  was  met  as  he 
was  staggering  over  the  bridge  by  the 
old  folks,  who  forgave  him  and  put  him 
to  bed.  Again  the  experiment  was  re- 
peated with  like  results.  But  the  third 
time  the  dissipated  son  was  caught  on 
the  bridge  staggering  home,  his  old  man, 
losing  all  patience,  caught  him  by  the 
scruff  of  the  neck  and  the  slack  of  his 
pants  and  threw  him  headlong  into  the 
water." 

I  was  the  innocent  cause  of  Mr. 
Clemens'  famous  cablegram:  "The  re- 
port of  my  death  is  greatly  exaggerated." 
I  happened  to  be  taken  desperately  ill 
with  pneumonia  whilst  a  house  surgeon 
at  St.  Thomas's  hospital  and  was  vis- 
ited daily  by  my  famous  kinsman.  Some- 
how or  other  the  report  got  out  that  it 
was  Mark  Twain  himself  who  had 
pneumonia  and  that  he  had  died  and  the 
news  was  duly  cabled  to  America.  When 
shown  the  cable  of  condolence  from 
America  to  his  London  publishers  the 
famous  reply  was  sent  by  him. 

Protection  of  American  copyright  in 
England  was  a  matter  very  close  to  his 
heart  and  it  was  in  the  spirit  of  '76  that 
he  fought  its  battles  against  the  British 
publishers.  "There  should  be  an  elev- 
enth commandant:  Thou  shalt  not 
plagiarize,"  was  his  frequent  comment. 

The  story  of  Mark  Twain  and  the 
old  lady  in  the  Pullman  should  not  be 
let  die.  Exhausted  to  the  point  of  ex- 
tinction by  a  very  full  day  in  Chicago, 
Mark  boarded  the  night  train  for  New 
York  and  retired  to  his  berth  at  once 
for  (as  he  fondly  thought)  a  long  night 
of  blissful  repose ;  but  just  as  he  was 
(Continued  on  Page  125) 
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The  Everlasting  Author 


THE  door  was  opened,  and  Mark 
Twain    stood    waiting    for    the 
young  man  to  speak. 
"You!  But  aren't  you  dead?"  A  re- 
porter  the  young  man  was.    "Verify," 
his  chief  had  instructed  him,  "the  news 
of  Samuel  Clemens'  death." 

"Not  I !"  The  author  laughed.  "Tell 
those  who  say  I  am  dead — tell  them — 
tell  them  the  report  is  greatly  exag- 
gerated !" 

On  hears  sometimes  that  '  No  one 
reads  Mark  Twain  any  more.  His  books 
are  out  of  date."  This  report,  like  the 
other,  is  an  exaggeration.  Is  human 
nature  out  of  date  ?  Will  ever  the  world 
grow  weary  of  laughing?  Will  a  tear 
in  the  eye  that  has  come  from  the  heart 
turn  ever  a  reader  away?  So  long  as 
there  are  love  and  tragedy  on  earth,  so 
long  as  adolescent  youth  is  mischievous 
and  hungry,  so  long  as  men  are  ad- 
venturous and  ridiculous  and  sometimes 
sublime,  Mark  Twain  will  be  read. 

He  will  be  read.  He  is  read.  He  is 
irresistible.  Who  can  fail  to  respond  to 
him?  He  speaks  to  us,  and  we  are  his. 
Because  it  is  something  genuine  that 
enslaves  us,  ours  is  a  bondage  of  which 
we  need  feel  not  the  slightest  shame. 
If  his  tales  have  charm,  they  have  also 
truth.  They  are  true  because  he  is. 
"Mark  Twain's  soul,"  says  Paine  in  his 
introduction  to  the  Autobiography,  "was 
built  of  the  very  fabric  of  truth." 

This  assertion  at  first  thought  may 
astonish  those  who  have  loved  him 
chiefly  for  his  lies.  Oh,  bless  him  for 
his  lies!  How  much  duller  the  world 
would  have  been  without  them,  without 
such  characters  and  such  happenings  as 
"never  were  on  land  or  sea"  and  yet 
dwell  welcome  with  us  because,  know- 
ing them  for  lies,  we  prefer  belief  in 
them  to  losing  them. 

Not  all  his  exaggerations  are  lies. 
Sometimes  they  are  the  symbols  of  other- 
wise inexpressible  truths,  sometimes  en- 
largements for  the  sake  of  art,  fruits  of 
imagination  on  a  tree  rooted  in  truth. 
At  heart  he  is  sincerity  itself.  Could  any 
but  an  honest  soul  have  found  in  the 
unsinning  Joan  of  Arc  a  congenial 
theme?  Could  one  in  the  least  degree 
insincere  have  given  us  those  pictures 
out  of  life  which  we  find  genuine  under 
the  severest  test? 

He  is  honest  and  he  is  tender.  If  he 
takes  us  up  in  the  big  hand  of  his  wonder 
and  runs  his  pen  through  our  fur,  it  is 
only  to  study,  not  ever  to  vivisect.  When 
it  is  our  faults  he  must  report,  he  draws 
with  the  ink  of  laughter,  and  his  carica- 
tures never  offend. 


By  Oliver  Clemens  James 

Florence  Clemens 

His  tenderness  is  not  weakness.  In- 
deed there  is  no  weakness  in  him.  One 
is  aware  only  of  strength  behind  the 
skillful  accuracy  of  his  expression.  He  is 
strong  as  the  free  alone  are  strong, 
courageously  himself,  never  taking  the 
bribe  of  approval  for  an  attitude  or  a 
statement  or  a  word  that  does  not  spring 
from  his  own  conviction  of  truth  or 
artistic  necessity. 

To  one  who  values  perfection  the 
artist  in  Mark  Twain  gives  delight  be- 


On  Mark  Twain's  Visit  to  England 

EDEN  PHILPOTTS 

THE  voice  of  England  welcomes  thee 
again, 
Thou  well  loved  son  of  Freedom.  One 

and  all 
Would  be  thy  hosts ;  and  where  thy  way 

shall  fall 
A  myriad  of  friends  press  forward  to 

obtain 

The  bounty  of  a  smile.  There  is  a  chain 
Of  pure  heart's  gold  that  links  mankind 

in  thrall 

Before  the  magic  sleight  of  him  we  call 
After  the  watchful  pilot's  cry:  "Mark 

Twain!" 
Helmsman  of  joy,  thy  sining  wake  doth 

glow 

Beneath  the  glory  of  the  westering  sun; 
And    by    its   gleaming    ripple    all    men 

know 
The  steadfast  course  that  thou  hast  ever 

run 
Through  life's  uneven  weather — steered 

to  show 
Sane  Laughter   and   sweet  Liberty  are 

one. 


yond  description.  Never  is  he  satisfied 
with  an  unexpressive  phrase,  a  word  car- 
rying other  than  his  exact  meaning,  a 
scene  that  will  not  function  as  a  pillar 
in  the  literary  structure,  or  an  unnec- 
essary character.  Do  you  remember,  in 
"A  Dog's  Tale,"  that" the  heroine  (who 
was  a  Presbyterian  because  her  mother 
was  a  collie) had  only  one  puppy?  Did 
anyone  ever  hear  of  a  litter  containing 
one  pup?  Yet  if  there  had  been  nine  in 
that  litter,  eight  of  them  the  author 
would  have  had  to  drown,  causing  great 
distress  to  all  concerned  and  befogging 
the  plot,  which  required  one  puppy,  and 
only  one.  None  but  an  artist  could  have 
omitted  the  eight  irrelevant  pups ;  but 


the  gain  in  concentration   is  immeasur- 
able. 

An  artist  he  truly  is,  and  a  greatly 
gifted  one,  possessing  an  imagination,  a 
sense  of  logic  and  form,  an  insight  and 
a  delicacy  most  delightful  to  us  all, 
seeing  in  any  given  moment  of  history, 
any  incident  of  life,  any  man,  woman, 
child  or  frog  seventeen  times  more  than 
the  average  onlooker  sees.  Sometimes,  in 
fact,  he  sees  what  isn't  there!  He  relates 
the  apparently  most  unrelated  matters; 
and  whereas  he  often  gains  only  a  con- 
trast, oftener  still  he  brings  us  to  see 
what  we  have  been  too  dull  to  observe 
for  ourselves. 

Not  only  brilliant,  not  only  full  of 
knowledge  and  skill,  he  is  fine  as  well. 
The  tone  of  his  thinking  is  not  low.  He 
has  ideals;  he  is  not  satisfied  with  and 
he  does  not  praise  us  in  our  present 
state;  by  showing  us  our  reflections  in 
the  sparkling  mirror  of  his  portraiture 
and  by  giving  us  glimpses  of  some  better 
than  we,  he  braces  us  to  make  the  effort 
that  ideals  demand.  He  does  not  further 
weaken  the  weak  with  unwholesome 
ideas,  nor  leave  the  dark  flavor  of  dis- 
gust in  the  mouth  of  any. 

Yes,  he  is  true  (but  so  has  many 
another  been);  he  is  tender  (who  is 
not?)  ;  he  is  strong  (strength  is  not 
rare)  ;  he  is  a  craftsman  in  control  of 
his  medium  (there  are  many  such)  and 
the  possessor  of  mental  gifts  far  beyond 
the  average  (yet  of  numbers  might  the 
same  be  said).  All  these  are  valuable; 
but  his  wit  is  priceless. 

If  a  man  whose  ills  were  mental  or 
imagined  should  find  a  volume  of  Mark 
Twain's  best  short  stories  upon  the  table 
of  the  doctor  he  had  come  to  consult, 
and  the  doctor  made  him  wait  long 
enough  to  read  them  all,  I  think  he 
would  not  have  any  symptoms  left.  "A 
merry  heart,"  it  is  written,  "doeth  good 
like  a  medicine";  and  who  else  has  the 
same  power  to  make  us  merry?  To  how 
many  is  this  gift  of  laughter  given? 
Alas,  to  very  few.  Wherefore,  it  is  for 
his  humor,  that  he  is  remembered  with 
most  pleasure. 

Remembered,  and  re-read.  How  many 
books  can  we  endure  the  second  time? 
His  we  can.  We  can,  and  we  do,  read 
them  over  and  over,  finding  each  time 
some  gleaming  thing  we  had  not  gleaned 
before. 

Indeed  Mark  Twain  is  not  "out  of 
date."  If  any  man  say  to  you  of  his 
work,  as  prematurely  it  was  said  of  his 
flesh,  "It  is  dead,"  laugh.  Laugh,  as  he 
did  then,  for  "the  report  is  greatly 
exaggerated!" 
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Written  for  This  Number  of  the  Overland  by  Members  of  the  Mark  Twain  Society 


AS  the  years  go  on  I  feel  more  and 
more  that  some  of  the  best  quali- 
ties of  Mark  Twain's  wonderful 
and  humane  humor  are  found  in  the 
record  of  his  conversation  and  of  other 
things  that  he  said  in  off-hand  speeches. 
He  did  not  belong  at  all  to  the  tribe  of 
"professional  humorists,"  but  was  a  man 
df  serious  mind  to  whom  life  presented 
itself  with  those  contrasts  and  contra- 
dictions, those  curious  and  astonishing 
inconsistencies  in  which  a  true  spirit  of 
sympathetic  humor  naturally  finds  a 
subject  of  wonder  and  not  unkindly 
amusement. 

HENRY  VAN  DYKE. 

*       *       * 

MARK  TWAIN  was  a  great  figure 
in  my  life  —  from  my  boyhood  to 
more  than  middle-age,  and  he  is  still  a 
vital  memory.  I  have  just  finished  read- 
ing Mildred  Howells"  "Life  in  Letters" 
of  her  father,  and  have  enjoyed  especi- 
ally the  abounding  humor  and  grace  of 
the  letters  which  passed  between  the 
great  novelist  and  the  great  humorist. 
These  letters  alone  would  make  an  ab- 
sorbing volume.  Unlike  as  they  were, 
Howells  and  Clemens  were  friends  of 
such  understanding  and  sympathy  that 
nothing  could  disturb  their  relationship. 
Their  correspondence  is  of  the  greatest 
value  to  their  biographers  and  to  us. 
HAMLIN  GARLAND. 


ters   describing   Huck's   escape   and    histhe  spirit  of  England  as  these  two  appear 


T^HE  psycho-analyists  of  late  have 
*•  been  turning  him  inside  out,  and 
none  of  us  would  look  any  the  better 
for  that  ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  easy  ways 
by  which  we  moderns  edify  and  justify 
ourselves  when  we  fear  that  comparison 
with  a  master  would  make  us  look  small. 
We  make  him  look  unpleasant,  and  thus 
we  obtain  justification  for  our  own 
weaknesses,  and  in  addition  we  feel  bet- 
ter and  larger  because  a  difficult  stand- 
ard is  reduced.  Young  French  writers 
today,  now  that  Anatole  France  is  dead, 
are  at  pains  to  prove  to  us  that  the 
author  of  "Penquin  Island"  was  a  vain 
and  silly  old  pantalon.  However,  some 
of  us  still  read  his  books  in  preference 
to  theirs,  for  we  cannot  be  persuaded 
that  a  pantalon  could  so  closely  imitate 
the  work  which  only  a  great  writer  can 
perform  in  reality. 

And  we  may  say  what  we  like  about 
Mark  Twain  ;  but  he  wrote  "Huckle- 
berry Finn."  And  what  are  we  going  to 
say  to  that?  There  is  no  description  of 
a  voyage  down  a  river  in  English  liter- 
ature which  will  compare  with  the  chap- 


adventures with  Jim.  Mark  Twain  was 
there  thoroughly  enjoying  himself,  yarn- 
ing of  what  was  in  his  bones;  he  com- 
pelled the  language  of  Shakespeare,  Ad- 
dison,  and  Kipling,  to  the  call  of  his 
own  needs  and  idiosyncrasies,  and  so 
enriched  it.  He  was,  in  fact,  that  most 
rare  sort  of  person,  a  creator,  and  added 
to  the  wealth  of  our  common  lot.  There 
cannot  be  many  boys  and  girls  in  Eng- 
land who  have  never  met  Huck  Finn 
and  do  not  love  him,  though  the  Mis- 
sissippi is  nothing  but  a  hard  word  to 
them ;  as  for  us  oldsters,  America,  be- 
cause of  Mark  Twain,  as  much  as  for 
any  other  reason,  is  not  a  foreign  land. 
H.  M.  TOMLINSON. 

#  *       # 

ASA  CHILD  I  lived  in  the  same 
-^*-  town  with  the  brother  of  Mark 
Twain,  whom  I  adored  as  the  creator 
of  Tom  and  Huck  and  the  Prince  and 
the  Pauper.  He  was  the  first  and  almost 
the  last  famous  man  whom  I  ever  dug 
into  for  an  autograph. 

As  a  young  man  I  heard  him  speak 
twice  in  New  York,  and  once  at  his 
seventy-first  birthday  dinner  where  he 
was  enormously  witty  and  eloquent. 

He  has  contributed  to  the  world's  art 
and  wisdom  many  works  that  are  im- 
mortal, or  ought  to  be,  and  I  place  him 
alongside  Aristophanes,  Rabelais,  and 
Swift,  among  the  major  gods  of  liter- 
ature, with  an  altar  all  his  own. 
RUPERT  HUGHES. 

#  #       * 

IF  ANY  one  is  suffering  from  mental 
depression  or  is  taking  himself  and 
life  too  seriously  by  a  perusal  of  "The 
Blue  Jay,"  the  Great  French  Duel  in 
the  "Tramp  Abroad"  will  produce  an 
immediate  cure  without  any  deleterious 
after-effects.  Quite  safe  for  children  and 
adults  alike  in  full  doses. 

E.  F.  BENSON. 

#  *       * 

LIKE,  I  suppose,  most  Englishmen  of 
my  generation,  I  began  to  read  and 
to  love  Mark  Twain  as  a  schoolboy.  In 
those  days  Tom  Sawyer  and  Huckle- 
berry Finn  represented  America  to  me, 
and  did  so,  I  believe,  to  thousands  of 
English  Boys.  I  have  never  got  over 
the  feeling,  and  perhaps  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  I  should,  that  Tom  Sawyer 
and  Huckleberry  Finn  in  their  way  still 
represent  America.  In  any  case,  I  hardly 
know  of  any  English  book  so  typical  of 


to  me  to  be  typical  of  America.  We 
therefore  owe  an  immense  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  Mark  Twain  for  having  ex- 
plained to  us  the  elements  of  American 
character  and  I  feel  certain  that  all 
those  who  have  rejoiced  in  reading  these 
two  books  in  their  youth  will  never  be 
able  to  entertain  other  than  most 
friendly  feelings  towards  the  nation 
whose  rising  generation  Mark  Twain 
so  well  described. 

SIR  ESME  HOWARD, 
British  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 

*  *       * 

I  WANT  to  pay  my  tribute  of  appre- 
ciation to  Mark  Twain  as  a  neigh- 
bor. For  several  years  before  his  death 
he  lived  a  few  miles  from  my  Connecti- 
cut home.  In  this  period,  his  and  my 
old  friend,  Jeanette  Gilder,  used  to  drive 
over  the  hills  every  now  and  then  to 
call  upon  him.  I  don't  know  how  there 
could  have  been  one  more  hospitable — 
hospitable  in  more  unique  ways — and 
certainly  no  one  in  the  world  more  de- 
lightfully humorous  as  a  host.  He  was 
a  streak  of  joyous  gold  across  the  staid, 
and  possibly  rather  dull  social  life  of  our 
countryside.  His  going  was  a  loss  that 
everybody  felt,  from  the  butcher  boy  to 
the  citizen  of  highest  degree.  We  not 
only  honored  him,  but  we  loved  him. 

IDA  TARBELL. 

*  •      * 

ItfARK  TWAIN  did  more  than  any 
-L* •*-  other  man  to  make  plain  people  in 
England  understand  plain  people  in 
America.  That  alone  was  a  big  work, 
and  he  did  it  by  the  way  without  setting 
out  to  do  it.  I  shall  never  forget  my 
first  reading  as  a  boy  of  "Huck  Finn." 
It  was  an  entirely  new  world  to  me  as 
an  Englishman.  Yet  wholly  lovable  and 
familiar  and  understandable  though  a 
trifle  strange  as  well.  It  was  all  I  knew 
of  America  then,  and  so  it  was  to  thou- 
sands of  English  boys. 

G.  M.  TREVELYAN. 

*  *      •     . 

T¥7E,  THE  friends  of  Mark  Twain, 
**  j  are  preparing  for  him  a  memorial 
volume,  a  series  of  remembrances  dedi- 
cated to  the  distinguished  Floridan,  the 
great  artist  who  with  so  many  literary 
fancies  rose  to  fame  in  the  world  of 
letters. 

He  was  a  newspaper  writer,  a  humor- 
ist, a  wonderful  lecturer,  the  author  of 
various  literary  productions,  and  in  his 
entire  work  one  can  see  the  restlessness 
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of  an  intensive  life,  radiant  with  intel- 
lectuality. He  traveled  over  seas  and 
mountains,  he  was  a  stranger  in  many 
lands,  going  over  concealed  and  difficult 
roads  in  search  of  inspiration.  He  leaves 
for  us  in  his  books  many  memories 
wherein  vibrates  his  multiple  talent  and 
and  obliges  us  to  venerate  his  memory. 
The  bold  life  of  this  writer  is  one  more 
example  of  how  the  struggle  against 
destiny  creates  character  and  gives  to  it 
a  personal  force  drawn  from  love  and 
from  faith.  And  so  in  the  work  of  this 
illustrious  traveler,  of  this  brave  work- 
man, one  hears  always  the  immortal 
echoes  of  the  blows  of  many  of  the  tools 
of  life,  of  the  utensils  of  the  linotype,  of 
the  pilot,  of  the  miner,  and  of  the 
student. 

And  in  the  famous  pages  that  this 
writer  has  left  us  art  and  life,  tempered 
by  the  anvil  of  chance,  have  an  existence 
as  real  to  us  as  are  the  land  and  the  sea, 
exuberant  with  realism  and  suggestive- 
ness.  From  afar,  from  these  lands  across 
the  sea,  I  send  Mark  Twain  with  all 
the  fervor  of  my  Spanish  blood  the  testi- 
mony of  my  most  cordial  spiritual  devo- 
tion. CONCHA  ESPINA. 

Madrid,  Spain. 

Translated  by  Prof.  Aurelio  M.  Es- 

pinosa,  Stanford  University. 

*  #       # 

MARK  TWAIN  was  not  only  a  great 
writer  and  the  foremost  humorist 
America  has  produced;  he  was  also  a 
man  of  outstanding  personality.  He  rep- 
resents to  me  the  best  type  of  American 
citizen;  full  of  shrewd  common  sense, 
with  a  great  love  for  the  fine  and  simple 
things  of  life.  If  humor  means  a  sense 
of  proportion,  he  had  it  in  full  measure. 
He  hated  shams  and  cruelty  and  in  the 
plainest  language  said  so.  One  does  not 
soon  forget  his  scorn  for  the  foolish 
women  who  took  flowers  to  the  wretch 
condemned  to  death  for  the  murder  of 
the  man  and  his  family  who  had  be- 
friended him. 

In  Huck  Finn  and  Tom  Sawyer  he 
has  given  us  a  lasting  picture  of  the  boys 
of  his  time,  and  so  far  as  boy  nature  is 
concerned,  for  all  time.  His  life  on  the 
Mississippi  is  an  invaluable  and  pictur- 
esque record  of  a  period  that  has  passed. 
W.  W.  JACOBS. 

*  *       # 

THERE  were  first  editions  in  my 
father's  library  of  "Innocents 
Abroad"  and  "Roughing  It" — treasures 
since  destroyed  by  fire.  As  a  very  small 
child  I  read  them,  stretched  at  full 
length  on  the  hearthrug,  thrilled  and 
laughing.  I  can  see  my  father  now, 
laughing  back  at  me,  as  we  enjoyed 
them  together.  So  I  knew  the  real  Mark 
Twain,  not  the  later  one,  groomed  and 
trimmed  according  to  the  mode  of  con- 
ventional literary  standards,  but  the 
earlier  genius  who  deserves  to  stand 
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with  Cervantes  in  his  wit  and  satire,  his 
understanding  of  his  own  people.  Rough 
humor  at  times?  Yes,  but  the  times  were 
rough,  and  men  were  naive  and  boister- 
ous. "Huckleberry  Finn"  came  later  and 
"Tom  Sawyer" — and  a  long  illness  was 
transformed  into  something  gay  and 
never-to-be-forgotten  because  these  two 
were  my  companions. 

America  has  produced  no  other  writer 
to  match  Mark  Twain  in  original 
genius,  nor  none  who,  while  seeming  to 
to  the  thing  lightly,  did  it  so  well,  that 
his  work  will  stand  for  all  time,  unique, 
inimitable. 

TEMPLE  BAILEY. 


MANY  years  ago  I  wrote  that 
"Leaves  of  Grass"  and  "Huckle- 
berry Finn"  were  the  two  finest  Ameri- 
can books:  meaning  not  merely  books 
written  by  Americans.  Although  many 
American  books  have  since  been  writ- 
ten, I  am  today  of  the  same  opinion. 

When  I  had  the  honor  of  meeting 
Mark  Twain  at  a  "Punch"  dinner,  on 
his  last  visit  to  England,  I  asked  him 
why  he  had  never  incorporated  in 
"Huckleberry  Finn"  the  glorious  chap- 
ters about  the  boasting  bargemen  which 
he  dropped  into  "Life  on  the  Missis- 
sippi. His  reasons  were  not  too  under- 
standable but  I  gather  that  some  copy- 
right question  was  involved.  Has  not 
the  time  arrived  for  the  restitution  to 
be  made?  There  is  nothing  in  "Huckle- 
berry Finn"  in  quite  the  same  manner 
as  this  episode;  nor  indeed  anywhere 
else,  except  perhaps  the  book  of  Job. 

E.  V.  LUCAS. 


AS  FOR  the  appreciation  of  Mark 
Twain,  he  does  not  need  it,  any 
more  than  the  Sphinx  needs  to  be  pho- 
tographed with  a  little  bunch  of  tour- 
ists on  its  paws.  But,  since  you  ask  it, 
I  will  record  my  belief  (for  it  is  no 
presumption  to  have  a  creed)  that  Mark 
Twain  was  one  of  the  great  literary 
figures  of  the  world.  If  anyone  doubted 
that,  I  would  confront  him  first  with 
"Huckleberry  Finn."  It  seems  to  me 
that,  far  from  growing  wiser  and  better 
as  we  grow  older,  we  are  all  the  while 
losing  something,  and  the  great  writers 
are  nearly  always  found  at  their  best 
when  digging  in  the  gardens  of  their 
earliest  memories.  Thence  evidently 
comes  the  material  from  which  "Huckle- 
berry Finn"  was  made,  and  much  of  the 
light  that  shone  when  the  famous 
author  was  young  is  still  shining  in  that 
book.  Do  you  remember  that  marvelous 
description  of  the  Mississippi  in  the  cold 
hours  long  before  dawn:  "It  looked  late, 
and  it  smelt  late."  Put  that  card  on  the 
table  and  ask  other  writers  to  beat  it ! 

DUNSANY. 


OVERLAND    MONTHLY 

HE  HAS  amused  me  more  than  any- 
one, he  has  made  me  laugh  loudly 
and  heartily.  If  someone  mentions  the 
name  Mark  Twain  I  feel  that  I  begin 
to  smile,  for  his  humoristic  spirit  was 
overpowering. 

But  he  was  not  only  a  humorist,  his 
humor  carries  weight,  he  was  a  teacher 
and  an  educator.  He  gave  people  the 
deep  and  precious  truths  in  a  witty 
form. 

I  know  nothing  about  him  as  a  hu- 
man being,  but  from  his  production  I 
deduce  a  manly  seriousness,  he  had  char- 
acter, he  was  a  personality. 

KNUT  HAMSUN. 
Grimstad,  Norway. 
Translated  by  Prof.  Lydik  S.  Joboc- 
sen,  Stanford  University. 

#  #        * 

MARK  TWAIN'S  work  has  always 
seemed  to  me  the  embodiment  oi 
that  particular  form  of  literature  and  of 
thought  which  we  call  American  humor. 
Its  essential  basis  lies  in  the  contrasts 
and  incongruities  of  our  "European" 
civilization  when  viewed  with  the  eyes 
of  America.  Institutions  long  familiar, 
forms  of  fashions  and  old  reverences, — 
take  on  a  new  aspect  when  seen  by 
people  who  have  moved  to  a  new  envi- 
ronment. Such  a  basis  of  humor  had 
already  been  reflected  in  the  writings  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  of  "Mayor  Jack 
Bowling"  and  a  Judge  Haliburton,  the 
creator  of  "Sam  Sleick."  But  it  remained 
for  Mark  Twain  in  his  "Innocents 
Abroad,"  in  which  Europe  is  viewed 
from  the  summits  of  the  Rockies,  tc 
bring  it  to  its  highest  point.  His  work 
will  remain  a  landmark  in  the  world's 
literature. 

STEPHEN  LEACOCK. 

*  *       * 

IT  MUST  have  been  about   1874  oi, 
1875  when  my  father  read  me  "Tht 
Jumping    Frog."    I    wish    to    heaven    1 
could  laugh  now  as  I  remember  laugh 
ing  then.  Eheu  Postume,  etc.  Since  tha 
day    I    devoured    all    Mark    Twain    '. 
could  get  hold  of.  I  remember  laughing' 
myself  out  of  tropical  fever  in  1878,  ii' 
Trinidad,   West    Indies    (where    I   wa 
raised)   over  "A  Tramp  Abroad."  I  re 
member  the  hammock  on  the  veranda  o 
the  house  on  the  sugar  estate  wherein 
lay  given  up  to  whole-souled  happiness 
Many  years  afterwards,  my  first  assen 
of  the  Rhigi  was  colored  by  his  spiritua 
presence.  I  had  the  privilege  of  meetin; 
him   two   or  three  times  in   London, 
was  present  at  the  historic  lunch    (Pil 
grim's    Club,    I    think)    when    he    dis 
claimed    having   taken    the    royal    Hun 
Cup  at  Ascot !  About  twenty  years  ag 
there  was  enacted  one  of  the  great  trag 
edies  of  my  life.  Two  sets  of  New  Yor 
friends  in  dear  kindness  of  their  heart 
planned   I   should  have  the  pleasure  o 
(Continued  on  Page  123) 
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The  Mystery  of  the  Thunderbird 


A "i 
: 


kMONG  several  of  the  greater  na- 
tions of  the  North  American  In- 
kdians  there  is  unmistakable  evi- 
dence of  a  correlated  philosophy  which 
apparently  had  its  origin  in  the  cosmolog- 
ical  and  theological  systems  of  the  Chal- 
deans. That  there  was  a  philosophic  inter 
course  between  Asia  Minor  and  the  three 
Americas  thousands  of  years  before  the 
Vikings  first  rediscovered  North  Amer- 
ica (and  which  they  called  Finland)  is 
now  well  established.  The  voyages  of 
the  Atlanteans  as  related  by  Plato  evi- 
dently resulted  in  many  of 
the  doctrines  of  Asia  and 
Europe  being  promulgated 
also  in  the  ancient  Ameri- 
can civilization. 

Lord  Kingsborough,  in 
Antiquities  of  Mexico,  at- 
tempts to  relate  the  Mayas 
and  Quiches  to  the  rem- 
nants of  the  lost  tribes  of 
Israel,  and  Augustus  Le 
Plongeon  even  goes  so  far 
as  to  declare  that  Egypt 
should  be  regarded  as  a 
colony  of  the  Mayas.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  in  the  myth- 
ologies of  many  Indian 
Indian  tribes  there  is  a  def- 
inite and  connected  line  of 
religious  teaching  which 
can  scarcely  be  considered 
as  wholly  indigenous  to 
these  people.  While  the  ab- 
sence of  a  written  language 
is  responsible  for  the  pres- 
ent fragmentary  and  obs- 
cure state  of  this  material, 
this  common  philosophic 
origin  nevertheless  remains 
as  the  motivating  principle 
for  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  American  abor- 
igines. The  secret  doctrine,  or  inner  reli- 
gious philosophy  of  Egypt  and  Chaldea 
reappears  woven  into  the  blankets  of 
the  Navahos  and  traced  in  delicate  lines 
upon  the  pottery  of  the  Hopis.  Its  prin- 
ciples survive  in  their  katcinas  and  sand 
pictures  and  its  involved  symbolism  is 
perpetuated  in  their  intricate  patterns  of 
beadwork  and  designs.  Much  of  this 
philosophy  can  also  be  traced  in  the 
shamanism  of  the  medicine  man  and  the 
strange  rituals  used  to  cast  out  demons 
and  plague  spirits.  Again,  it  survives  in 
the  feasts  and  ceremonials  of  the  har- 
vest, the  hunt,  and  the  battle.  Many 
Masonic  scholars  have  regarded  with 
keen  admiration  the  Midewiwin,  or 
Grand  Medicine  Society  of  the  Ojibwas, 
upon  whose  birch-bark  trestleboards  are 


By  Manly  P.  Hall 

set  forth  many  of  the  profoundest  mys- 
teries of  life. 

While  among  various  tribes  differ- 
ences are  to  be  noted  in  the  details  of 
this  philosophic  system,  still  its  underly- 
ing principles  point  to  a  common  origin. 
For  example,  over  all  existence  there 
rules  a  vast  and  universal  spirit  who  is 
everywhere  and  nowhere — the  supreme 
and  inconceivable  Father,  the  Great 
Manido.  His  dwelling  place  is  the 


THE  PHOINIX 

Seated  upon  its  nest  of  flames,  the  Phoenix  signified  the  undying 
spirit  of  man,  luhich  is  reborn  perpetually  out  of  the  nature  of 
itself.  This  bird  is  called  the  symbol  of  loneliness,  for  it  is  without 
a  mate  and  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  existence.  Dwelling  in  the 
solitude  of  the  Arabian  desert,  building  its  dwelling  of  frankincense 
and  myrrh,  the  Phoenix  well  represents  the  aloofness  of  wisdom. 


heavens  and  so  greatly  does  his  splendor 
and  perfection  exceed  creation  that  mor- 
tal man  can  neither  comprehend  him  nor 
perceive  his  person. 

Subservient  to  this  great  spirit  and 
the  administrators  of  his  will  are  hier- 
archies of  spiritual  beings  called  the 
Manidos.  Of  these  gods  there  are  sev- 
eral orders,  some  good  and  others  evil. 
They  occasionally  appear  to  men,  usu- 
ally in  the  forms  of  animals,  birds  or 
reptiles.  At  still  rarer  intervals  they 
manifest  as  monstrosities,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Great  Head  or  the  Spider 
Woman.  Again,  they  are  conceived  to 
be  gigantic  figures  as  described  in  Long- 
fellow's Hiawatha,  where  the  Manido 
of  the  Pipestone  quarry  steps  from  hill 
to  hill  and  the  smoke  from  his  pipe  is 


the  haze  of  the  morning.  Among  all  the 
more  highly  evolved  Indian  tribes  the 
sun  is  regarded  as  the  symbol  of  the 
Great  Manido.  It  is  an  erroneous  pre- 
sumption, however,  that  the  American 
Indians  are  consequently  sun-worship- 
pers ;  for,  though  constantly  employed 
in  their  ceremonials,  the  sun  is  always  to 
be  regarded  as  the  emblem  of  a  light 
and  radiant  spirit  and  not  actually  that 
spirit. 

Eternal  conflict  rages  between  the 
good  and  the  evil  spirits.  The  wicked 
Manidos,  like  the  Asuras, 
Dugpas,  and  Naga  gods,  lie 
in  wait  to  catch  and  de- 
stroy those  who  wander 
from  the  path  of  personal 
integrity.  Like  the  Greeks, 
the  Indians  also  have  their 
Lares  and  Penates,  nymphs 
and  dryads.  There  are  the 
Water  Indians  with 
strangely-shaped  feet  who 
live  in  the  bottoms  of  lakes 
and  rivers  and  who  come 
forth  only  at  night.  In  the 
morning  footprints  and 
little  heaps  of  pebbles  at  the 
water's  edge  attest  their 
nocturnal  exploits.  Unless 
treated  with  great  respect 
and  veneration,  these  Wa- 
ter Indians  may  steal  a 
little  papoose  and  take  it  far 
down  under  the  water  to 
their  own  world  and  never 
return  the  child  to  its  be- 
reaved parents. 

There  are  also  the  Bird 
Indians,  whose  bodies  are 
shaped  like  those  of  men 
but  who  have  curious  wings 
like  bats  and  who  sleep  in 
the  day  time  enfolded  by 
their  wings  and  hanging  head  downward 
from  the  limbs  of  trees.  Among  certain 
tribes  of  the  Northwest  there  are  also 
legends  concerning  Cave  Indians  who 
live  throughout  life  in  holes  in  the  rocks, 
only  issuing  forth  at  extremely  rare  in- 
tervals during  the  midnight  hours  when 
there  is  no  moon.  Wanderers  and  those 
who  lose  their  way  were  sometimes  at- 
tacked by  these  Cave  Indians,  who  were 
very  ferocious  and  resentful  of  the  pres- 
ence of  natural,  or  human,  daytime 
Indians. 

Among  the  different  tribes  there  is 
also  another  strange  but  common  belief 
to  the  effect  that  at  periodic  intervals  in 
obedience  to  a  law  of  Nature  all  human 
and  subhuman  life  exchanged  places. 
Thus,  the  animals  were  once  human  be- 
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ings  and  human  beings  once  animals. 
After  a  lapse  of  so  many  thousand  years 
these  two  orders  of  life  again  exchange 
places  and  continue  the  practice  ad  in- 
finitum.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  ani- 
mals have  souls  and,  moreover,  are  in- 
telligent and  capable  of  assisting  their 
human  brothers  in  various  enterprises. 
In  some  degree  this  is  the  foundation 
for  the  theory  of  totems,  for  the  bodies 
of  the  animals  are  often  inhabited  by 
Manidos,  or  very  powerful  spirits. 

Because  of  his  recognition  of  the  close 
relationship  existing  between  himself 
and  the  animal  kingdom,  the  Indian 
regarded  the  furred  and  feather  crea- 
tures with  great  reverence,  and  while  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  slay  a  certain 
number  for  food  and  cloth- 
ing, he  was  very  conserva- 
tive in  this  respect.  One  of 
the  great  causes  of  dissen- 
sion between  the  white  man 
and  the  red  man  was  the 
wholesale  slaughter  of  the 
buffalo  on  the  western 
plains  by  the  whites  for  the 
bounty  paid  for  their  hides. 
There  is  a  story  about 
some  Northern  Indians  who 
were  starting  forth  in  search 
of  a  whale.  They  first 
prayed  to  the  spirit  of  the 
whale  that  he  should  not 
feel  himself  injured  because 
they  were  about  to  kill 
him ;  that  he  was  to  recog- 
nize their  dire  need  and  ex- 
cuse them,  seeking  not  to 
revenge  himself  but  realiz- 
ing that  some  day  they 
themselves  might  be  whales, 
in  which  event  they  would 
willingly  sacrifice  them- 
selves in  his  behalf.  With 
the  successful  culmination 
of  the  hunt,  the  Indians 
were  certain  that  the  whale 
had  voluntarily  given  him- 
self to  them  because  he 
thoroughly  understood  their  problem: 
namely,  that  without  his  flesh  they 
would  all  perish. 

According  to  the  American  Indians, 
the  universe  is  divided  into  three  gen- 
eral divisions.  Though  in  some  instances 
these  spheres  are  subdivided  and  become 
a  very  complicated  system,  the  number 
can  always  be  reduced  to  this  primitive 
triad.  First,  there  is  the  earth,  which  is 
the  dwelling  place  of  men  and  which 
stretches  forth  to  support  upon  its  broad 
surface  the  diversified  flora  and  fauna 
upon  which  human  and  animal  life  de- 
pend. Above  the  earth  there  is  heaven, 
a  great  sphere  lying  above  the  clouds. 
Heaven,  in  turn,  is  divided  into  various 
degrees  of  dignity  and  in  the  most 
exalted  plane  dwells  the  Great  Manido 


himself,  the  lesser  planes  being  inhab- 
ited by  his  regents  and  angels.  Some  of 
these  occasionally  took  upon  themselves 
the  lower  forms  and  walked  among  men 
unknown  except  when  recognized  by 
their  exceptional  valor  or  wisdom  or  (if 
they  were  evil  spirits)  by  their  conniv- 
ing and  contention. 

In  the  sphere  directly  above  the  clouds 
dwelt  a  strange  and  evil  monster — the 
Thunderbird.  Resembling  the  brazen 
winged  harpies  of  the  Greeks,  this  bird 
causes  the  thunder  by  the  flapping  of  its 
pinions.  When  its  great  flaming  eyes 
blink  the  lightning  flashes;  when  it 
shakes  its  body  the  rain  falls,  and  from 
its  exalted  perch  it  peers  down  upon 
mortals  with  mixed  emotions  of  pity  and 


A 


THE  THUNDERBIRD 

Supreme  among  the  magical  symbols  of  the  American  Indians, 
the  Thunderbird  is  the  proper  emblem  of  the  metaphysics  of 
the  red  men.  This  bird  establishes  the  philosophical  link  between 
l/ie  Americas  and  the  old  continents  inhere  the  seeds  of  philosophy 
were  first  sown  and  from  which  they  spread  otter  the  entire  earth. 


contempt.  Under  the  earth  is  another 
great  sphere  called  the  underworld,  or 
the  Ghost  Land.  This  was  the  dwelling 
place  of  the  dead  and  occasionally  one 
who  had  not  yet  passed  through  its  dis- 
mal portals  was  permitted  to  descend 
into  this  gloomy  world  for  a  limited 
time  and  then  return  to  relate  their  ex- 
periences in  this  realm  of  death.  Only 
great  heroes  can  descend  through  the 
dark  caverns  leading  to  the  Ghost  Land 
and  return  alive.  Here  in  addition  to  the 
shades  of  the  departed  were  also  the 
evil  Manidos  who  ever  seek  to  destroy 
the  spirit  in  man. 

The  living  thus  dwell  between  hea- 
ven and  hell,  with  infinite  light  above 
and  impenetrable  darkness  below. 
Among  some  tribes  there  is  also  a  pop- 


ular belief  that  all  men  originally 
emerged  from  the  earth  or  underworld 
like  plants  and  consequently  must  nlti- 
matel  return  to  it  again.  For  this  rea- 
son, birds  and  reptiles  are  considered  to 
fill  the  role  of  messengers  between  the 
two  worlds.  For  example,  birds  because 
they  ascend  from  the  earth  to  the  heav- 
ens are  able  to  carry  messages  back 
from  the  Manidos  and  spirits  dwelling 
in  the  upper  spheres.  Reptiles,  likewise, 
because  they  hide  themselves  far  down 
in  dark  and  gloomy  holes  are  able  to 
convey  messages  to  the  Earth  Mother 
and  all  the  hierarchy  dwelling  in  Ghost 
Land. 

Among  the  ceremonials  of  initiation 
through  which  every  Indian  youth  must 
pass  to  become  a  member 
of  his  tribe  is  one  in  which 
he  goes  alone  into  the  wild- 
erness to  pray  and  fast  for 
the  purpose  of  discovering 
his  totem,  or  guardian  spirit. 
He  remains  in  the  forest 
(or  upon  the  plain,  as  the 
case  may  be)  until  a  great 
animal  appears  to  him  in  a 
vision.  This  spirit  there- 
upon becomes  his  own  pe- 
culiar god  to  whom  he  may 
appeal  in  times  of  extrem- 
ity and  who  protects  him 
through  the  dangers  of  the 
chase  as  well  as  from  the 
evil  Manidos  who  bring 
plagues  and  death. 

If  during  this  period  he 
beholds  the  Thunderbird, 
he  is  destined  to  become  a 
holy  man,  or  priest.  Thus, 
the  Thunderbird  is  the 
symbol  of  the  secret  wisdom 
perpetuated  by  the  shamans, 
or  medicine  men,  of  the 
great  Indian  nations.  The 
Order  of  the  Thunderbird 
possesses  the  ancient  secrets 
which  were  derived  from 
the  now  lost  empires  of  the 
prehistoric  world.  The  Thunderbird  of 
the  American  Indians  is  identical  with 
the  phoenix  of  Egypt,  Arabia  and  China, 
and  the  roc  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 
Golden  effigies  of  the  phcenix,  used  as 
the  heads  of  staves  and  ceremonial 
wands,  have  recently  been  discovered  in 
South  America,  and  the  veneration  for 
this  mysterious  bird  is  common  to  nearly 
all  ancient  peoples.  The  bird  itself  is 
emblematic  of  wisdom  and  the  name 
phcenix  was  frequently  given  to  sages 
and  mystics  who  were  recognized  as  pos- 
sessing wisdom  to  a  marked  degree. 

The    phoenix    and    the    Thunderbird 

are  also  symbols  of  immortality;  for  as 

this  bird   is  said  to  be  born  out  of  its 

own  nature  age  after  age,  it  is  similar 

(Continued  on  Page  128) 
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IN  1870  was  published  "Innocents 
Abroad"  in  a  fat  volume,  which  you 
must  put  on  the  table  to  read  com- 
fortably— and  comfort  was  both  got 
from  it  and  required  for  its  full  appre- 
ciation. It  was  rich  in  illustrations,  pre- 
posterous but  amusing,  and  somehow  in 
tune  with  the  text.  Here  was  a  writer 
who  took  leisure  to  express  himself; 
conciseness,  epigram,  were  not  his  line: 
he  would  catch  hold  of  an  idea,  turn  it 
over,  follow  its  twists,  open  it,  shake 
it  out,  while  it  became  every  moment 
more  absurd  and  comical  and  finally 
leave  it  when  there  remained  absolutely 
nothing  further  to  be  done  with  it.  It 
was  a  kind  of  scientific  method  and 
quite  novel  as  a  species  of  humor.  It 
never  seemed  intentional  or  premedi- 
tated. It  would  loom  up  suddenly  in  the 
path  of  the  usual  and  have  to  be  dis- 
posed of.  And  at  last  the  reader  per- 
ceived that  it  was  the  result,  simply,  of 
regarding  the  world  and  all  in  it  from 
a  point  of  view  normal  to  the  writer, 
but  strange  to  other  people,  and  thereby 
akin  in  principle  to  poetry.  The  poet 
discerns  beauty  in  ordinary  things,  the 
humorist  comicality.  We  laugh  because 
we  are  surprised  out  of  our  rut,  and  the 
seer  who  thus  surprises  us  maybe,  for 
his  own  part,  quite  serious  all  the  time, 
and  as  innocent  of  meaning  to  arouse 
our  mirth  as  a  child  or  a  savage  who 
comments  naively  upon  the  human  spec- 
tacle. 

Seriousness,  even  solemnity  of  charac- 
ter was  indeed  essential  to  Mark 
Twain's  effects.  In  his  lectures  and  after 
dinner  speeches  he  never  smiled :  he 
seemed  rather  to  be  suffering  from  a 
sort  of  anguish  at  the  persistent  perver- 
sity of  things  in  general,  which  he  would 
set  forth  as  frankly  as  he  could,  and 
leave  us  to  explain.  None  of  the  dra- 
matis persons  of  his  "Jumping  Frog" 
laughs  at  the  inability  of  the  frog  to 
jump  or  the  cause  thereof.  They  regard 
it  sadly  and  move  mournfully  away 
from  there.  When  the  unobserved  piece 
of  cheese  resting  on  the  coffin  which  con- 
tains the  remains  of  the  narrator's 
friend  begins  to  fill  the  atmosphere  of 
the  closed  baggage  car  with  its  aroma, 
neither  the  narrator  nor  the  baggage 
man  is  amused — far  from  it.  They  com- 
ment on  the  early  ripeness  of  the  de- 
ceased ;  at  last  they  tear  open  windows 
and  doors — "Don't  hinder  me — I'm  dy- 
ing! The  immortal  dialogues  between 
Tom  Sawyer  and  Huck  Finn  are  of  the 
gravest  character.  The  melodramatic 
scenes  that  conclude  the  story  are  not  in 
keeping:  they  are  on  a  lower  literary 
plane. 


By  Julian  Hawthorne 

In  truth,  Mark  Twain  had  a  great 
deal  in  him  besides  humorous  percep- 
tion ;  he  had  the  literary  gift  in  no  small 
degree  and  this  perplexed  his  readers  as 
well  as  obstructed  his  own  expression. 
Therefore  he  brought  out  his  "Joan  of 
Arc"  anonymously;  he  wanted  to  escape 
from  the  shackles  of  his  own  humorous 
genius;  and  as  long  as  we  didn't  know 
who  wrote  it,  we  were  properly  im- 
pressed with  its  merits;  but  as  soon  as 


MARK  TWAIN 

By  KATHARINE  KENNEDY 

WHEN  M.  was  just  a  little  tad, 
He  had  to  go  to  village  school, 
"Because,"  soliloquized  his  "Dad," 

"I  haint  a-goin'  to  raise  a  fool. 
"With  larnin'  he  his  mark  may  make, 
"Without — he'd    have    to    make    his 

mark." 

And  so  the  boy — for  Daddy's  sake — 
Pretended  schoolin'  was  a  lark. 

Years  passed;  a  friend  came  West  once 
more 

And  hunted  up  the  elder  Twain; 
He  quizzed  him  as  he'd  done  before 

About  his  "lad" — but  tried  in  vain 
To  ruffle  him;  for  doting  "Dad" 

(Whose   eyes    retained    their    roguish 

spark) 
Would  smile  and  say,  "I  have  no  lad 

For  I  have  made  a  Man  of  Mark." 


we  learned  that  it  was  a  Mark  Twain 
book,  we  began  to  search  for  the  joke 
in  it,  and  were  almost  offended  when 
none  appeared.  No  other  endowment  is 
so  eagerly  devoured  and  sought  after 
as  humor,  because  so  very  few  possess 
it ;  it  is  a  fresh  atmosphere,  a  breaking 
down  of  prison  bars,  a  slackening  of  the 
grip  and  stifling  of  tradition,  the  open- 
ing of  a  new  world.  The  ability  to  write 
such  a  book  as  "Joan"  or  "The  Mys- 
terious Stranger"  (if  that  be  its  right 
title)  is  comparatively  unimportant; 
but  Mark  alone  could  beget  Tom  Saw- 
yer. So  we  were  uneasy  at  seeing  him 
waste  on  the  former,  time  and  energy 
that  would  better  have  profited  us  ap- 
plied to  the  latter.  But  on  the  other 
hand  there  was  the  human  being  Mark, 
or  Sam  Clemens,  and  what  liberated  us 
was  stifling  him. 

He  was  a  less  striking  figure  in  his 
early  manhood  than  in  his  age.  His 
business  disaster  and  his  manful  struggle 


he  made  to  retrieve,  chiselled  his  fea- 
tures and  increased  his  moral  stature, 
and  the  change  in  his  abundant  hair 
from  black  to  white  was  a  transforma- 
tion. In  personal  intercourse  I  found 
him  as  most  people  did,  delightful  and 
fruitful,  and  very  much  as  he  was  in 
his  best  writing.  He  was  simple,  nat- 
ural, lovable,  with  occasional  flashes  of 
unexpectedness.  His  mind  was  penetrat- 
ing and  his  judgment  just,  and  he  was 
wonderfully  free  from  any  effort  to  be 
funny.  He  had  a  way  of  his  own  in 
everything,  and  if  that  diverted  us  it 
wasn't  his  fault.  I  went  to  see  him  once 
and  was  told  that  he  was  upstairs  in 
bed;  would  I  walk  up?  There  he  was 
propped  up  by  pillows,  with  a  desk  on 
his  knees  writing.  He  was  smoking,  of 
course,  one  of  those  intolerable  cheap 
cigars  that  none  but  he  would  wield.  As 
we  talked,  the  cigar  went  out;  he  bor- 
rowed a  match  from  me,  and  then,  hunt- 
ing under  the  bedclothes,  pulled  out  a 
dilapidated  old  boot,  on  the  sole  of 
which  he  scratched  the  match.  Upon  my 
inquiring  into  this,  to  me,  extraordinary 
proceeding,  he  explained  that  a  fellow 
got  in  the  habit  of  igniting  matches  in 
that  way,  and  it  seemed  to  him  the  nat- 
ural thing  to  adopt  this  means  of  keeping 
up  the  good  custom  when  in  bed.  As  my 
call  had  not  been  anticipated,  he  couldn't 
have  prepared  the  scene  beforehand,  even 
were  he  capable  of  such  a  subterfuge. 

He  paid  his  debts  and  made  another 
fortune.  But  he  never  seemed  to  be  a 
very  happy  man.  The  pleasure  he  gave 
others  pleased  him,  and  he  was  very 
affectionate  in  his  reticent  out-West 
way;  but  his  mind  was  too  active, 
searching  out  and  sincere  not  to  be 
troubled  by  the  riddle  of  the  Universe. 
He  saw  through  the  shams  of  life,  ma- 
terial and  spiritual,  and  could  not  accept 
peace  at  the  price  of  honesty.  He  was 
far  from  shallow  but  there  was  a  limit 
to  his  depths.  He  was  as  good  a  man  as 
I  have  ever  met  with,  but  the  best  eth- 
ical principles  don't  give  satisfaction  to 
a  heart  which  needs  not  only  truth  but 
love  in  the  mystery  of  being* 

Mark  was  a  patrician,  in  his  demo- 
cratic way;  he  disliked  vulgarity, 
whether  of  high  or  low  degree.  His 
speech  and  attitude  were  always  clean. 
When  a  literary  club  to  which  we  both 
belonged  began  to  accept  members  on 
other  grounds  than  that  they  should 
have  "produced  works  proper  to  liter- 
ature" he  handed  in  his  resignation;  he 
wasn't  paying  his  dues  for  the  sake  of 
consorting  with  office  boys  and  million- 
aires. "Most  men  are  snobs  in  one  way 
(Continued  on  Page  128) 
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MANY  centuries  ago  men  learned 
that  they  could  obtain  food 
from  the  water  as  well  as  from 
the  land,  but  for  a  long  time  fishing 
was  confined  to  streams  and  small  bod- 
ies of  fresh  water.  Today  fishing  is  an 
industry  of  much  importance,  and  the 
ocean  supplies  the  bulk  of  the  fish 
caught.  The  in-shore  fisheries  are  first 
in  value,  but  large  numbers  of  men  voy- 
age several  hundred  miles  from  shore 
in  search  of  fish,  and  are  gone  for  weeks 
at  a  time.  Daring  fishermen  from  France, 
Spain  and  Portugal  are 
known  to  have  visited 
the  "banks"  off  the  coasts 
of  Newfoundland  and 
Nova  Scotia  as  early  as 
1502,  and  Normans, 
Bretons  and  Basques  are 
believed  to  have  made 
fishing  voyages  to  these 
waters  much  earlier. 
Fishing  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  some  of  the 
earliest  settlers  in  what 
is  now  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  and  the  indus- 
try is  therefore  called  as 
old  as  is  the  history  of 
the  country. 

Today  the  value  of 
the  Canadian  fisheries  is 
exceeded  by  that  of  few 
other  countries.  The  an- 
nual value  of  her  catch 
is  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars. Much  capital  is  in- 
vested in  the  industry, 
and  thousands  of  men 
are  employed.  Because 
of  the  relatively  small  population  of  the 
Dominion,  the  exportation  of  fish  and 
fish  products  is  extensive. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  fishing 
is  an  important  industry  in  Canada. 
The  coast  line  is  extensive  on  both  the 
east  and  the  west.  There  are  numerous 
bays  from  which  fishermen  can  operate, 
and  on  the  shores  of  which  fish  can  be 
dried,  and  canneries  established.  The 
"banks,"  which  have  played  such  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  industry,  are  the 
under-sea  continuation  of  the  Atlantic 
Coastal  Plain,  and  are  covered  by  but 
a  few  hundred  feet  of  water.  Another 
advantage  is  found  in  the  cold  water  of 
the  Labrador  Current,  because  of  which 
the  quality  of  the  fish  is  excellent.  The 
position  of  Canada  with  respect  to  the 
banks  and  the  markets  of  Europe  is  very 
advantageous. 

In  each  of  the  Maritime  provinces 
fishing  is  an  industry  of  much  irnport- 
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ance.  This  is  strikingly  true  of  New- 
foundland also,  although  it  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Confederation.  On  the  pro- 
vincial coat  of  arms  of  Nova  Scotia  is 
the  emblem  of  a  cod  fish.  It  is  recorded 
that  as  early  as  the  year  1600  the  Eng- 
lish had  200  vessels  and  8,000  men 
engaged  in  fishing  off  the  eastern  coast. 
The  fishing  boats  used  close  to  shore 
are  small,  and  are  usually  operated  by 
motors,  although  some  are  sail  boats. 


Courtesy  Canadian  National  Railways. 
Skecna  River  Fishing  Fleet  at  Prince  Rupert,  B.  C. 


The  crews  range  in  number  from  two 
to  seven  or  eight.  The  work  is  carried 
on  from  April  to  November,  and  both 
lines  and  nets  are  used.  The  wages  of 
the  men  generally  consist  of  a  share  of 
the  catch,  rather  than  of  money.  Cod, 
halibut,  herring,  haddock,  mackerel, 
shad  and  hake  are  caught  in  large  num- 
bers. There  are  many  plants  where 
lobsters,  oysters  and  sardines  are  canned. 
Lobsters  are  caught  in  traps  called 
"pots,"  which  are  made  of  strips  of 
wood  and  are  in  the  shape  of  cylinders, 
from  two  to  four  feet  long.  A  funnel- 
shaped  opening  formed  of  netted  cord, 
and  having  an  entrance-ring,  leads  into 
the  trap.  On  the  floor  of  the  trap  the 
head  of  a  fish  or  some  other  bait  is 
fastened.  The  trap  is  weighted  and  low- 
ered to  the  bottom  by  means  of  a  long 
rope.  To  the  upper  end  of  the  rope  a 
wooden  buoy  is  attached,  on  which  is 
the  name  of  the  owner  of  the  trap.  The 


buoy  enables  the  fisherman  to  find  his 
trap.  The  lobsters,  attracted  by  the  bait, 
crawl  into  the  trap  but  do  not  under- 
stand how  to  get  out.  Once  each  day 
the  traps  are  visited  and  drawn  to  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  the  lobsters 
removed.  Some  are  shipped  to  market 
alive,  but  a  larger  number  are  boiled 
before  being  shipped. 

Canadian  sardines  are  young  herring 
which  are  usually  caught  in  bays  or  in- 
lets near  shore.  The  fishermen  push  poles 
into  the  floor  of  the  bay,  and  then  weave 
brush  and  willows  in 
and  out  forming  a  wall 
or  enclosure  having  an 
opening  seaward.  At  high 
tide  the  herring  swim 
into  the  enclosure,  and 
are  caught  in  nets  as  the 
tide  goes  out.  Sardines 
are  canned  at  many 
points  along  the  coast  of 
Canada. 

Oysters  are  caught  in 
shallow  water,  usually  at 
the  mouths  of  streams. 
Both  tongs  and  dredges 
are  used  in  catching 
them.  Many  oysters  are 
shipped  fresh,  but  a  much 
larger  number  are 
canned.  New  Brunswick 
ranks  first  in  the  oyster 
fishery. 

On  the  Pacific  Coast 
of  Canada  the  salmon 
fishery  is  the  most  valu- 
able, with  the  halibut 
ranking  second.  Although 
the  salmon  is  a  salt  wa- 
ter fish,  it  goes  to  fresh  water  to  spawn. 
Most  of  the  streams  up  which  the  salmon 
go  have  many  rapids  and  falls.  If  these 
obstructions  are  not  too  high,  the  fish 
leap  over  them,  although  some  times 
many  attempts  are  necessary.  In  their 
efforts,  the  fish  become  bruised  upon  the 
rocks,  and  many  of  them  die.  They  as- 
cend the  streams  as  far  as  possible  before 
laying  their  eggs,  after  which  they  die. 
The  young  fish  swim  down  stream  to 
the  ocean,  and  when  four  years  old  they 
in  turn  journey  up  stream  to  spawn.  It 
is  said  that  they  always  choose  the 
stream  in  which  they  were  born. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  salmon, 
the  sockeye  being  the  most  valuable. 
They  are  caught  in  large  numbers  near 
the  mouths  of  the  streams,  and  even  in 
the  streams.  The  Skeena,  Fraser  and 
Naas  are  the  chief  fishing  streams.  The 
fishing  season  is  during  the  summer,  for 
it  is  at  that  season  that  the  fish  spawn. 
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In  the  canneries  the  fish  are  cut  and 
packed  in  the  cans  by  machinery.  The 
cans  are  then  placed  in  tanks  and  cooked 
by  steam  for  about  two  hours.  During 
the  summer  many  fresh  salmon  are 
shipped  eastward  by  refrigerator  cars 
from  both  Prince 
Rupert  and  Van- 
couver. The  salmon 
pack  in  British  Col- 
umbia for  the  year 
1928  was  worth 
about  $14,000,000. 

The  halibut  fish- 
ery is  important  off 
the  coast  of  Van- 
couver Island  be- 
tween Queen  Char- 
lotte Island  and  the 
mainland.  A  few 
years  ago  the  whale 
fishery  was  organ- 
ized, and  there  are 
now  several  stations 
in  British  Colum- 
bian waters. 

The  pilchard,  in 
tremendous  num- 
bers, frequents  the 
inlets  on  the  west 
coast  of  Vancouver 
Island.  The  pilchard 
is  a  small  fish,  but 


vessel  has  a  crew  of  from  twelve  to 
twenty  men.  In  the  hold  a  supply  of  salt 
is  carried.  Long  lines,  to  which  many 
short  ones  having  baited  hooks  are  at- 
tached, are  fastened  to  buoys,  and  are 
visited  daily  by  the  fishermen  who  use 


Courtesy  Canadian  National  Railways. 
Crab  Fishing  Station,  Naden  Harbor,  Queen  Charlotte  Islands 


it  averages  a  little  larger  than  the  her- 
ring. Being  rich  in  oil,  it  was  not  con- 
sidered valuable  as  a  food,  and  was  little 
used  until  1925.  There  are  now  more 
than  twenty  reduc- 
tion plants,  and  in 
1928  more  than  4,- 
000,000  gallons  of 
oil  were  produced, 
and  in  addition 
thousands  of  tons  of 
fish  meal.  The  oil, 
which  is  used  by 
manufacturers  of 
soap,  paint,  varnish 
and  toilet  prepara- 
tions, finds  a  ready 
market  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  meal  is 
used  as  chicken  feed 
and  much  of  it  is 
shipped  to  Califor- 
nia. To  some  extent 
the  fish  are  now 
canned  for  food. 
The  oil  is  shipped 
to  Europe  by  water, 
and  eastward  by 
tank  cars.  The  city 
of  Vancouver  is  the 
exporting  center. 

This  industry  gives   promise  of  assum- 
ing large  proportions. 

The  fishermen  who  go  to  the  banks 
are  absent  for  weeks  at  a  time.  They 
are  engaged  chiefly  in  cod  fishing.  Each 


small  boats  called  dories.  As  fast  as  the 
fish  are  caught  they  are  split  and  packed 
in  salt.  When  market  conditions  are  es- 
pecially favorable  ships  may  be  called  to 


The   work  of   the   fishermen   on   the 
banks   is   frequently   filled   with   excite- 
ment and  danger,  and  it  is  always  stren- 
uous. Furious  storms  occasionally  occur, 
and  dense  fogs  are  frequent.   In  a  fog 
a  fishing  boat  may  be  run  down  by  a 
large  ship,  or  it  may 
collide  with  an  ice- 
berg. 

The  fresh  water 
fisheries  of  Canada 
are  very  valuable. 
The  Great  Lakes 
are  the  chief  fishing 
grounds,  but  there 
are  other  lakes  from 
which  considerable 
quantities  of  fish 
are  obtained.  Rein- 
deer, Athabasca, 
Great  Slave  and 
Great  Bear  are  large 
bodies  of  water,  and 
each  is  well  stocked 
with  fish.  These 
sources  have  not  yet 
been  drawn  upon 
because  there  is  no 
means  of  transport- 
ing the  fish  to  mar- 
ket. The  most  val- 
uable kinds  of  fresh 
water  fish  are  white 


Courtesy  Bureau  of  Information,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
Drying  Codfish,  Digby,  Nova  Scotia 


port  by  radio.  When  the  vessels  return 
to  port  the  fish  are  washed  and  dried. 
Sometimes  the  drying  takes  place  in  the 
open  air,  and  in  other  cases  the  fish  are 
dried  by  artificial  heat. 


fish,  trout,  pickerel,  pike  and  perch. 
Several  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  fish 
are  caught  annually  in  the  inland 
waters  of  Canada. 

Fully  realizing 
the  importance  of 
their  fisheries,  the 
people  of  the  Do- 
minion have  placed 
them  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  gov- 
ernment. The  work 
is  regulated  by  a 
cabinet  minister  and 
his  staff.  Fishing 
must  be  done  at  the 
proper  season,  and 
all  canneries  must 
be  kept  in  a  sanitary 
condition.  To  pre- 
vent the  depletion 
of  food  fishes  many 
hatcheries  have  been 
established.  The 
yearly  cost  of  ad- 
ministering this 
work  is  in  excess  of 
$1,500,000. 

It  is  probable  that 
the  magnitude  of  the 
fishing  nidustry  ni 
Canada  is  realized  by  few.  An  enormous 
sum  of  money  is  invested,  and  the  em- 
ployees in  all  lines  number  more  than 
78,000.  During  recent  years  British 
(Continued  on  Page  128) 
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A  Page  of  Verse 


UNDER  THE  OAK 

THERE  is  an  oak  gracing  a  crag  in  my 
Eternal  hills.  Among  its  shimmering  branches 
Are  the  bright  wildings:  larks,  and  owlet-banshees 
That  own  the  air,  or  burrow,  or  secret  lie 
In  friendly  leaves;  eagles  that  rule  on  high; 
The  ruby  robin  that  in  April  hurries 
On  his  swift  wing  afar ;  the  quail  that  scurries 
In  secret  paths  and  shouts  his  eager  cry. 

And  underneath  this  ancient  loving  tree 
High  on  my  hills,  a  quiet  happy  dreamer, 
I  plan  and  rhyme  and  earnest  yearn  to  see 
Into  my  being,  and  think  myself  a  schemer 
Of  new  ways  to  the  Light.  Philosophy 
I  ponder,  and  the  sure  spell  of  the  Redeemer. 
HiiNRY  MEADE  BLAND. 


APPROXIMATE 

I  HAVE  spent  questing  hours  upon  the  rocks 
Whose  elemental  torsos  fringe  the  sea, 
Only  to  reap  futility  which  mocks 
The  hunger  of  all  searching  that  may  be. 
Aeon  upon  shadowy  aeon  has  written  slow 
The  cosmic  wonder  of  an  ancient  tale, 
But  there  is  no  Rosetta-stone  to  throw 
Its  radiance  over  silent  flint  and  shale. 
And  yet  there  have  been  moments  when  it  seemed 
As  though  I  stood  before  an  open  door 

And,  breathless,  sensed  a  spear  of  light  that  gleamed 
Far  down  the  vista  of  the  Cambrian  floor, 
And  in  those  poignant  seconds  flamed  for  me 
The  million  stars  that  blaze  eternity! 

R.  R.  GREENWOOD. 


SEA  ISLANDS 

THESE  islands  know  the  beauty  of  the  sea 
Brushing  with  silver  lips  the  coral  sands, 
Where  slim  palms  sway  in  languid  symmetry 
And  ardent  stars  look  down  on  shining  lands. 

These  islands  know  the  passion  of  the  sun, 

Year-long  yielding  to  his  hot  caress. 
In  these  bright  islands  June  is  never  done, 

And  summer  lingers  in  a  long  duress. 

These  islands  never  know  the  rapturous  feel 

Of  crystal  winds;  the  whips  of  blowing  snow; 
The  magic  of  white  dawns;  the  burnished  steel 

Of  ice  above  the  river's  quiet  flow  .  .  . 
Like  golden  lizards  sunning  on  a  wall 
These   islands   drowse  .  .  .  and    dream  .  .  .  and    never 
wake  at  all. 

VERNE  BRIGHT. 


MISTS 

ON  tawny,  yellow  days  when  golden  dust 
Of  sunlight  drifts  like  sands  about  my  door, 
And  mortal  things,  corroded  with  the  rust 
Of  dreams,  cast  spectral  shadows  on  the  floor; 

I   stand  marooned,   lone,   tortured  with   the   grief 
Of  separation — an  eternal  curse — 
My  soul  detached,  a  dead  and  drifting  leaf, 
Claims  not  its  kinship  with  the  Universe. 

But  when  the  silver  gossamer  of  sea 
Folds  earth  in  films  of  soft  etheric  light 
The  tenderness  of  God  seems  close  to  me 
And  far  and  near,  enmeshed  in  mist,  unite. 

LANNIE  HAYNES  MARTIN. 


HARPS  OF  HATE 

/~\H,  THE  land  was  fair  and  the  skies  were  blue, 
^-'  And  the  hearts  of  men,  they  were  beating  true, 
As  I  took  my  way,  on  a  sunny  day, 
Where  the  votes  are  made  by  the  things  men  say. 
And  the  words  I  sought  as  a  worthy  guide 
Would  be  REASON'S  way,  oft  approved  and  tried. 
But  instead,  I  heard  three  old  harpers  harp — 
And  the  THING  they  harped  was  HATE! 

Old  INTOLERANCE,  with  her  visage  grim, 
Wildly  harped  away  with  an  ugly  vim ; 
And  poor  BIGOTRY,   (what  an  ancient  bore!) 
Beside  IGNORANCE,  only  harped  the  more. 
While  the  tones  I  craved,  from  a  voice  of  power, 
Were  completely  drowned  in  the  harping  hour, 
As  I  sadly  heard  those  old  harpers  harp — 

—And  the  THING  they  harped  was  HATE! 

VINCENT  JONES. 


POINT  LOBOS 

A  ROCK-HEWN  hand  that  stretches  out  to  clasp 
The  fleeting  fingers  of  the  misty  spray 
Of  wave  that  dashes  now  into  its  grasp, 
And  now  with  mocking  murmurs  slips  away. 
Wind-swept  and  storm  beleaguered,  writhing  cling 
The  age  old  cypress  to  the  serried  ledge, 
And  with  grey  arms  their  green  caps  upward  fling, 
To  stark  endurance  an  eternal  pledge. 
Chaos  of  force  and  clamor,  glory  lit 
With  all  the  beauty  of  earth,  sea  and  sky, 
Across  whose  rocks  the  wild  birds  ever  flit 
And  in  whose  waters  whales  sail  spouting  by! 

And  yet  this  scene  from  memory  might  pass 
In  dim  forgetfulness,  but  still  I'd  see 
The  baby-blue-eyes  dappled  in  the  grass 
And  hear  the  meadow  lark  that  sang  for  me. 

VIRGINIA  STRONG. 
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Some  Unpublished  Letters  by  Mark  Twain 

The  following  heretofore  unpublished  letters  were  written  to  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Ross  Clemens,  parents  of  Cyril  Clemens,  through  whose  courtesy  they  are  here 
used  for  the  first  time.  They  are  suggestive  of  the  many-sided  character  of  the  great 
writer. — EDITOR. 


BERMUDA,  March  24,  1910. 

DEAR  Cousin  Katharine: 
I    am   grateful   for  the   prayers   of 
those  good   nuns,    and   for  yours;   they 
have    already    answered    themselves,    in 
giving  me  a  deep  pleasure. 

I  have  lost  that  dear  Jean,  and  my 
sorrow  lies  heavy  upon  me — but  I  would 
not  bring  her  back  if  I  could.  Nor 
Livy,  nor  Susy.  Death  is  the  most  pre- 
cious of  all  the  gifts  this  life  has  for  us 
— and  it  is  theirs.  Peace  to  their  sacred 
ashes ! 

About  a  month  hence  I  shall  be  home- 
ward bound  after  half  a  year's  sojourn 
in  these  Islands  of  the  Blest.  Write  me 
as  soon  as  you  get  to  New  Canaan  and 
tell  me  when  I  can  have  you  at  Storm- 
field.  Yours  affectionately, 

S.  L.  CLEMENS. 


The  above  letter  was  written  less 
than  a  month  before  Twain's  death. 
The  "Cousin  Katharine"  is  Mrs.  J.  R. 
Clemens.  "Jean"  and  "Susy"  were  his 
daughters,  and  "Livy"  was  his  wife  who 

had  died  some  years  before. 
*       *       # 

IN  1902  Twain  went  to  the  University 
of  Missouri  at  Columbia  to  receive 
the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 
On  his  way  through  St.  Louis,  he 
stopped  off  to  visit  my  father.  The  fol- 
lowing letter  is  dated  New  York  City, 
May  23rd,  1902: 
Dear  Dr.  Jim : 

I  am  thanking  the  both  of  you  (and 
Muriel)  very  much,  and  am  accepting 
for  June  5th,  6  P.  M.  and  next  day  and 
maybe  day  after,  with  many  thanks. 

I  leave  here  per  N.  Y.  Central  at 
9:20  P.  M.,  May  27th,  and  am  due  in 
St.  Louis  (at  the  Planters)  at  7:30 
A.  M.,  29th  (or  maybe  it's  10:30) 
leave  there  at  2  P.  M.,  the  same  day, 
and  reach  Hannibal  at  3:15,  where  I 
remain  four  days  and  go  to  Columbia 
June  3rd. 

I  leave  Columbia  the  5th  at  noon  for 
St.  Louis,  then  am  clear  of  duties  and 
formal  engagements  and  ready  for  a  rest 
in  the  Society  of  all  the  Clemenses  we 
can  get  hold  of. 

I  shall  hope  to  see  you  at  the  Planters 
the  29th ;  you  can't  be  more  than  half 
a  dozen  blocks  from  there.  I  don't  go 
there  to  sleep,  but  only  to  wash.  Bring 
some  soap  with  you,  and  a  towel. 

We  send  best  regards  to  you  all,  and 
I  am.  Sincerely  yours, 

S.  L.  CLEMENS. 


'T^WAIN'S  nickname  for  my  father 
-•-  was  "Dr.  Jim,"  a  name  made  famous 
by  the  exploits  of  Dr.  Jamison  in  South 
Africa. 

When  Twain  left  my  father's  house 
to  take  the  train  back  to  New  York,  an 
old  colored  man  was  sent  ahead  with  the 
trunk  and  the  ticket.  He  met  some 
friends  on  the  way  to  the  station,  and 
did  not  appear  at  train  time.  Twain 
walked  the  platform  until  the  last  min- 
ute, and  finally  had  to  borrow  money 
for  his  railway  fare.  This  letter  was 
written  immediately  after  returning  to 
his  New  York  home,  Riverdale  on  the 
Hudson: 

June  10,  1902. 
Dear  Dr.  Jim: 

I  arrived  much  fatigued  at  6  P.  M. 
yesterday,  30  hours  out  from  St.  Louis. 

I  am  enclosing  $25  and  you  must  tell 
me  if  I  owe  more.  It  may  be  that  you 
paid  for  the  ticket  they  gave  me  at 
Litchfield — in  which  case  I  owe  you  for 
that. 

I  find  the  family  well,  and  sorry  they 
did  not  assert  their  right  to  go  west 
with  me  and  maintain  it  with  violence. 
Well,  I  am  sorry  myself;  and  if  I  go  to 
the  inauguration  of  the  Fair  in  April, 
1903,  they  can  have  a  chance. 

I  can't  tell  you  how  grateful  I  am 
to  you  and  Mr.  Cotes  for  the  care  you 
took  of  me — I  should  have  gotten  inex- 
tricably tangled  up  but  for  that.  As  it 
was,  we  never  missed  an  engagement 
nor  failed  to  get  the  odd  trick. 

I  have  delivered  the  messages  to  Mrs. 
Clemens  and  Jean  and  they  send  their 
best  love  to  Cousin  Katherine,  and  their 
love  properly  trimmed  for  masculines  to 
you  and  your  father.  As  for  me,  I  am 
not  making  distinctions,  but  sending 
love  to  all  of  you.  S.  L.  C. 

#       *       * 

rsT  1897  Mark  Twain  was  in  London 
and  the  report  got  abroad  that  he  was 
in    financial    straits.    My    father   wrote 
immediately,  offering  assistance.  Twain 
replied  under  date  of 

March  5,  1897. 
Dear  Mr.  Clemens: 

Your  note  has  just  arrived  this  eve- 
ning— it  has  been  searching  around  for 
me  for  a  day  or  two. 

Your  closing  sentence  touched  me 
deeply,  and  I  am  very  grateful  for  the 
impulse  that  moved  you  to  say  those 
generous  words.  I  had  not  seen  the 
Globe  paragraph.  Part  of  what  it  says 
is  true,  I  am  hard  at  work  on  a  book 


and  the  proceeds  will  go  to  the  payment 
of  debts  contracted  for  me  by  others. 
But  the  rest  is  an  error.  My  wife  has  a 
modest  (but  sufficient)  income  from 
property  inherited  from  her  father,  and 
so  we  don't  have  to  live  in  a  lodging 
house.  We  have  suffered  a  deep  bereave- 
ment in  the  loss  of  our  eldest  daughter 
last  August,  and  for  this  reason  we  are 
hermits  and  keep  our  address  a  secret. 
I  disclose  it  to  you,  privately,  for  we 
should  greatly  like  to  know  you;  and 
we  hope  you  can  and  will  drop  in  on 
Monday  and  take  a  cup  of  tea  with  us. 
I  believe  you  are  the  only  blood  relation 
I  have  in  Europe  except  Frau  Von 
Versen.  The  address  is  23  Tedwnth 
Square,  Chelsea,  S.  W. 

Sincerely  yours, 

S.  L.  CLEMENS. 

*  *      * 

MRS.  CLEMENS  had  never  been 
very  strong  and  with  the  dawning 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  her  health  be- 
came steadily  poorer.  Twain  would  often 
seek  medical  advice  from  my  father.  On 
one  occasion  he  said  :  "You  give  me  med- 
ical advice  and  I'll  give  you  all  the  li- 
terary advice  you  want."  Here  is  a  letter 
written  from  Riverdale  on  the  Hudson: 

June  13,  1902. 
Dear  Dr.  Jim : 

Can  Mrs.  Clemens  take  her  usual  5 
P.  M.  tea  (to  whom  she  is  a  slave)  on 
condition  that  she  drink  a  glass  of  hot 
water  an  hour  before  or  after? 

She  eats  cream  wheat  for  breakfast. 
Can  she  continue  that? 

She  never  eats  bacon. 

Can  she  eat  fruits  in  their  season? 

We  leave  here  June  23rd  for  our 
summer  home  which  is  York  Harbor, 
Maine. 

No,  sir!  don't  you  send  any  checks 
here — they'll  go  back. 

Yours  ever,     TH£  OLD  DocTOR. 

*  *       * 

A    NUMBER    of   years   before   this, 
when  Twain  was  visiting  in  Vienna, 
he  wrote  my  father  the  following: 
HOTEL  KRANTZ, 
Vienna,  March  5,  1899. 
Dear  Dr.  Jim : 

We  were  very  glad  to  get  the  picture, 
and  should  have  been  still  gladder  if 
you  had  brought  it  yourself.  You  look 
neither  strong  nor  hearty,  and  the  trip 
could  have  done  you  good.  Possibly  we 
may  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  by 
the  end  of  the  summer,  as  we  are  hop- 
(Continued  on  Page  122) 
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A  Visit  to  Mark  Twain's  Country 


AL  Americans  are  interested  in 
Mark  Twain  and  his  famous 
"Jumping  Frog  of  Calaveras 
County,"  but  not  many  know  that  the 
spots  where  Mark  Twain  lived  during 
his  stay  in  the  gold  mining  regions  are 
still  easily  accessible  to  the  tourist.  And 
still  more  interesting  is  the  fact  that  all 
this  marvelous 
country  can  be 
seen  just  as  it  was 
in  Twain's  day. 
For  the  passing 
years  have  left  ex- 
ceedingly little  im- 
press upon  the 
Mother  Lode 
country — except  to 
make  it  more  beau- 
tiful— if  that  were 
possible.  The 
Mother  Lode 
country  is  the  re- 
gion but  a  few 
miles  southeast  of 
Sacramento  which 
contained  and  still 
does  contain,  rich 
deposits  of  gold. 
Most  of  the  gold 
near  the  surface 
has  long  ago  been 


By  Cyril  Clemens 
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scheduled  for  3  o'clock.  In  the  large 
administration  buildings  the  different 
counties  had  their  exhibits.  That  of 
Calaveras  County  was  among  the  most 
interesting.  There  were  exhibits  of 


was  a  very  stout  man  remarked : 

"Well  I  guess  he  can't  jump  because 
he's  like  me." 

Towards  the  end  of  the  jumping 
match,  Al  Smith  and  Herbert  Hoover 
were  brought  out.  Smith  made  six  feet, 
but  Hoover  could  only  jump  four.  The 
final  jumping  contest  of  which  this  is 
only  the  prelimi- 
nary is  to  be  held 
at  Angel's  Camp 
this  May.  The 
sun  was  extremely 
warm  and  this 
probably  kept  the 
frogs  as  a  whole 
from  doing  their 
best  at  jumping. 
There  was  an  in- 
teresting old  char- 
acter who  was 
dressed  in  a  red 
woolen  shirt  and 
blue  gingham 
trousers  greatly 
patched.  He  hailed 
from  Placerville 
and  claimed  to  be 
the  sheriff.  He  had 
a  large  red  feather 


William  Gillis  in  front  of  Mark  Tinain  Cabin  on  Jackass  Hill 


taken  out,  and  the 

precious  metal  can  now  only  be  obtained 
by  going  far  below  the  surface,  in  some 
places  a  mile  or  deeper. 

Californians,  Incorporated,  invited 
me  to  go  as  their  guest  into  the  Mother 
Lode.  It  is  their  purpose  to  assist  all 
authors  and  writers  to  obtain  a  correct 
idea  of  the  great  beauty,  diversity  and 
extent  of  Northern  California.  Going 
from  San  Francisco  to  Sacramento  the 
train  traverses  some  fine  agricultural  sec- 
tions of  the  magnificent  Sacramento  val- 
ley. The  country  is  hilly  and  the  track 
winds  in  and  out  of  beautiful  valleys. 
At  one  place  the  train  crosses  the  Sacra- 
mento River  on  a  ferry.  While  crossing, 
an  excellent  view  may  be  obtained  of 
this  fine  river.  It  makes  a  considerable 
bend  at  this  point,  and  is  surrounded  by 
hills  of  ample  size.  The  scene  put  me 
in  mind  to  a  certain  extent  of  Harper's 
Ferry,  Virginia.  Further  on  a  number 
of  miles  the  train  passes  many  broad 
swamps.  On  the  surface  of  these  are 
numerous  wild  ducks,  and  a  few  geese. 
As  we  approached  the  end  of  our  jour- 
ney, we  could  see  the  dome  of  the  State 
capitol  in  the  distance. 

It  was  but  a  short  ride  from  the  sta- 
tion at  Sacramento  to  the  State  Fair 
grounds.  A  Jumping  Frog  contest  was 


quartz  rock  from  which  gold  is  obtained 
and  around  there  were  several  large  nug- 
gets of  gold.  Two  big  frogs  squatted 
in  a  long  glass  box.  One  of  them  was 
named  "Budweiser."  Near  them  was  a 
third  frog,  a  small  one.  This  little  frog 
was  hopping  around  at  a  lively  rate  and 
did  not  seem  at  all  concerned  or  wor- 
ried. But  the  fact  is  that  the  big  ones 
are  cannibals  and  feed  almost  exclusively 
upon  their  smaller  brethern.  The  little 
frogs  eat  tadpoles,  and  the  tadpoles  in 
turn  feed  upon  eggs.  Thus  a  complete 
circle  is  made.  At  3  o'clock  the  frog 
jumping  commenced.  Mendocino,  Shasta 
El  Dorado,  Tuolumne,  and  Calaveras 
counties  were  represented.  The  names 
of  some  of  the  frogs  were  Barney 
Google,  Rock,  Rye,  Leaping  Lena,  Siss 
Mulberry,  Anderson,  Shasta,  Hangdog 
Harriet,  and  Baby  Mine.  Each  frog 
was  allowed  three  jumps.  The  winner 
was  named  "Rock"  and  made  eight  feet, 
four  inches  in  his  three  jumps.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  jumping  an  unusually 
large  frog  appeared  which  had  been  fed 
exclusively  upon  liver.  He  could  hardly 
raise  his  legs,  much  less  jump.  He  re- 
minded everyone  present  of  Smiley's 
famous  frog,  Daniel  Webster,  when 
filled  with  quail  shot.  His  owner  who 


with  which  he 
urged  his  frogs 
forward.  The  peo- 

p'e  pressed  closely  around  as  they  always 
do,  and  did  not  allow  the  frogs  much 
room  in  which  to  jump. 

That  evening  we  arrived  at  Jackson, 
a  quaint  town  some  30  miles  from  Sac- 
ramento. On  account  of  the  gathering 
darkness  we  could  discern  but  little  of 
the  country.  It  is  a  hilly  region  with 
plenty  of  turns.  Whilst  entering  Jack- 
son we  passed  by  two  very  large  gold 
mines,  the  Kennedy  and  the  Argonaut 
Mines.  A  pamphlet  gotten  out  by  the 
Amador  County  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
of  which  Jackson  is  the  county  seat,  says 
of  these  mines:  They  are  two  of  the 
deepest  gold  mines  in  the  world,  being 
down  4687  (vertical)  and  5400  (incline) 
feet  respectively.  They  are  consistent 
producers  of  the  yellow  metal. 

The  pamphlet  on  "Amador  County" 
concludes,  with  touches  of  the  modern, 
shades  of  the  past,  thundering  quartz 
mills,  deep  mines;  wild,  open,  silent 
places  in  the  rugged  Sierras;  farms  and 
pleasant  community  life;  presents  a  uni- 
que and  versatile  appeal  to  the  tourist. 
Jackson  is  an  exceedingly  quaint  place. 
All  the  buildings  seem  to  have  been  con- 
structed before  the  Civil  War.  The 
stores  have  balconies  on  the  second  floor, 
running  the  entire  length  of  the  build- 
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ing.  On  many  of  the  shop  windows  are 
Italian  and  Spanish  names.  The  early 
C'nlifornians  seemed  to  have  been  afraid 

,  of  Rabies  and  they  went  to  much  trouble 
in  putting  up  false  fronts.  The  build- 
ings are  for  the  most  part  constructed 
of  stone  taken  from  local  quarries.  The 
cement  used  in  the  early  days  was  ex- 
tremely durable.  Lately  some  walls  had 
to  be  blasted  to  be  torn  down.  They 
also  had  a  way  of  dovetailing  one  stone 
into  another. 

Fifteen    miles    from    Jackson    is    San 

I  Andreas.  The  town  consists  of  one  long, 
irregular  street,  lined  on  either  side  with 
the  quaintest  kind  of  stores,  mostly  built 
of  local  stone.  Finding  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  closed,  we  inquired  in  a  gen- 
eral store  for  the  manager.  They  in- 
formed us  that  his  name  was  Doctor 
Porter,  a  dentist,  who  was  in  his  wagon 
a  few  doors  down  the  street.  Somewhat 
puzzled  as  to  what  was  meant  by  a 
dentist's  wagon,  we  followed  the  direc- 
tions, and  sure  enough  we  came  to  a 
small  white  house  on  wheels,  the  door 
of  which  bore  a  large  white  sign : 

DR.  WILLIAM  PORTER,  DENTIST 
Hours  by  Appointment  Only 

San  Andreas  claims  that  the  first 
jumping  frog  contest  took  place  on  the 
spot  where  an  early  hotel  stood.  Any 
such  claim  as  this  is  violently  disputed 
by  Angels  Camp,  some  twelve  miles 
from  San  Andreas.  The  country  now 
becomes  surpassingly  beautiful,  the  road 
is  excellent  and  everywhere  you  look  an 
interesting  scene  meets  the  eye.  For  a 
considerable  distance  the  road  follows  a 
stream  which  has  been  worked  for  gold. 
Mile  after  mile  the  ground  has  been 
turned  over  by  men  in  their  feverish 
search  for  the  precious  metal.  There  are 
to  be  seen  huge  piles  of  rocks  and  boul- 
ders which  had  been  piled  up  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  search  for  gold  along  the 
beds  of  the  streams.  Beyond  this  are 
ridges  all  the  way  up  to  the  base  of  the 
hills  and  often  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance up  their  sides.  It  is  of  interest  to 
note  that  for  several  months  Mark 
Twain  edited,  at  San  Andreas,  so  it  is 
stated,  a  newspaper  which  after  it  was 
transferred  to  the  State  capital,  became 
the  Sacramento  Bee. 

Looking  upon  acre  after  acre  of  rocky 
land  which  had  been  turned  over  by  the 
sweat  of  the  human  brow,  I  could  not 
help  meditating  on  the  strangeness  of 
human  nature,  and  to  what  lengths  of 
toil,  struggle  and  privation,  men  are 
willing  to  go  in  their  search  for  gold. 
Indeed  the  sight  of  these  ridges  and  rows 
of  boulders  gives  one  a  far  keener  in- 
sight into  the  character  of  the  Forty- 
niners  than  all  the  books  which  have 
ever  been  written  upon  this  most  fas- 
cinating of  periods.  No  one  can  obtain 


in  any  way  an  adequate  idea  of  the  tre- 
mendous tasks  which  the  gold  pioneers 
faced  until  he  has  taken  a  trip  through 
this  country.  Many  a  man  and  woman 
left  a  peaceful  New  England  home  only 
to  engage  in  a  fierce  struggle  and  to 
meet  early  death  in  the  Mother  Lode 
country. 

At  noon  Angel's  Camp  was  reached. 
A  signpost  said: 

"This  is  Angel's  Camp."  I  could 
hardly  believe  my  eyes.  Think  of  it. 
To  be  in  the  place  where  Mark  Twain 
and  Bret  Harte  came  as  young  men. 
Here  first  jumped  the  jumping  frog, 
who  has  since  jumped  around  the  entire 
world. 

Angels'  Camp  is  built  on  a  low  hill 
which  gradually  slopes  down  to  a  small 
stream.  This  stream  is  of  rare  beauty 
and  the  main  street  of  Angel's  crosses 
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it  on  a  bridge  of  interest  and  charm. 
Just  before  you  reach  the  bridge  is  An- 
gel's hotel.  This  historic  structure  was 
erected  in  1852,  during  the  height  of 
the  gold  rush.  The  large  lounge  room 
was  formerly  the  bar  and  it  was  while 
sitting  around  the  old  iron  stove  in  the 
winter  of  1864  that  Mark  Twain  heard 
from  the  lips  of  Ben  Coon,  an  ex-Missis- 
sippi River  pilot,  the  story  of  the  famous 
jumping  frog.  Wherever  you  look  in 
Angel's  Camp  you  see  a  reproduction  of 
a  jumping  frog.  Pictures  of  these  green 
frogs  in  the  act  of  jumping  are  pasted 
in  the  store  windows,  on  the  windshields 
of  automobiles,  on  the  side  of  delivery 
wagons.  Green  frogs  are  also  printed 
on  handkerchiefs,  on  lady's  scarfs  and 
shawls,  and  on  the  caps  of  schoolchildren. 
Last  spring  on  the  main  street  of 
Angel's,  before  the  hotel,  there  was  held 
a  jumping  frog  contest,  which  was  at- 


tended by  75,000  people  from  all  parts 
of  the  state  and  country. 

A  writer  on  this  locality  says  of  An- 
gel's Camp : 

"Thirteen  miles  south  of  San  Andreas 
is  Angel's,  one  of  the  most  famous  old 
gold  camps,  often  celebrated  in  song  and 
story.  Buildings  erected  in  the  fifties 
are  still  in  use." 

Bret  Harte,  Mark  Twain — and  later 
Peter  B.  Kyne — have  all  given  the  ro- 
mance of  the  early  days.  The  Calaveras 
skull  taken  from  a  shaft  at  Altaville 
(just  outside  of  Angel's)  made  a  world- 
wide sensation,  and  the  newspaper  con- 
troversy that  followed  led  Harte  to 
write  his  famous  poem,  "Society  on  the 
Stanislaus." 

Just  outside  of  Angel's  is  the  hand- 
some new  Bret  Harte  Union  High 
School.  The  school  is  having  a  football 
team  this  year,  and  the  players  will  be 
called,  "The  Jumping  Frogs  of  Bret 
Harte  High." 

The  early  miners  in  Calaveras  County 
took  most  of  the  gold  off  the  surface, 
and  the  miners  of  today  have  to  dig 
deeper  and  deeper  in  order  to  obtain  the 
gold  on  the  Mother  Lodge.  The  writer 
on  Calaveras  County  previously  referred 
to  has  this  to  say  of  the  gold  mining: 

"Calaveras  has  mines  of  all  kinds, 
quartz,  placer  and  gravel,  and  each  has 
produced  its  proportion  of  gold.  There 
is  primarily  the  great  Mother  Lode 
which  runs  through  several  of  the  moun- 
tain counties,  consisting  of  quartz  veins, 
mile  deep,  some  producing  every  day. 
Then  there  is  a  gravel  belt  which  is  being 
worked  in  a  number  of  places  and  which 
promises  much  for  the  future.  Gravel 
mining  is  the  sinking  of  a  shaft  to  the 
bed  rock,  following  ancient  channels 
where  it  is  washed,  the  waste  thrown 
aside  and  the  gold  gathered.  Several  of 
these  mines  are  in  operation  today,  the 
most  prominent  being  the  Calmo  near 
Angel's  and  the  Vallecito  some  five  miles 
to  the  east." 

Ten  miles  from  Angel's  Camp  is 
Jackass  Hill  where  Twain's  cabin  stands. 
The  drive  here  from  Angel's  is  truly 
beautiful.  The  road  twists  in  and  out 
among  the  hills  which  are  the  foothills 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  range.  The  nar- 
row gauge  railroad  which  connects  An- 
gel's with  Melones  and  Jamestown  fol- 
lows the  same  valleys  as  the  road. 
Sometimes  the  road  is  above  the  track, 
and  sometimes  the  track  is  above  the 
road.  The  manner  in  which  both  wind 
in  and  out  through  the  mountains  and 
do  not  become  hopelessly  tangled  with 
each  other  is  indeed  mystifying. 

After  winding  through  the  hills  for 
half  an  hour,  descent  is  made  into  the 
valley  and  the  Stanislaus  River  is  crossed 
(Continued  on  Page  127) 
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Mexico:  Yesterday  and  Today 


THE  LAND  OF  PROMISE 


THE  bursting  of  the  latest  revolu- 
tionary  bomb — Model    1928 — in 
our    sister    Republic    across    the 
border,  calls  to  mind  the  old  saw: 

"There  has  never  been  a  moment  in  that 

agitated  land 
When  some  seven  kinds  of  trouble  were 

not  constantly  on  hand." 
Less  than  a  year  ago,  those  closely  in 
touch  with  affairs  in  both  countries  pre- 
dicted that,  ensured  a  stable  government 
with  which  to  deal,  250,000 
Americans  would  enter  Mexico 
with  a  view  to  engaging  in  va- 
rious pursuits.  The  develop- 
ment of  Mexico's  wonderful 
agricultural  possibilities  headed 
the  list  of  "preferred"  occupa- 
tions. Mexico,  wishing  to  enlist 
the  aid  of  foreigners  in  the  up- 
building of  the  country  to  their 
mutual  benefit,  has  broadcast 
an  invitation  to  all  who  would 
meet  her  very  moderate  de- 
mands. As  an  example,  a  recent 
concession  of  300,000  acres  was 
granted  for  colonization,  with 
ten  years  in  which  to  pay  for 
the  land.  The  gates  of  the  Re- 
public were  open  to  investigat- 
ors, are  still  open,  though  Mex- 
ico's "line"  is  now  reported 
"out  of  order" — temporarily,  it 
is  to  be  hoped. 

For  Mexico  is  the  Land  of 
Promise.  There  are  the  grain 
and  the  corn  lands  of  the  north, 
where  the  efficient  methods  of 
today  are  superseding  the  slack 
efforts  of  Yesterday,  as  up-to- 
date    farming    implements    are 
replacing  the  crooked  stick  that 
turned  the  shallow  furrow,  the 
threshing   floor,   on  which   the 
grain  was  patiently  trodden  out. 
Relics,    these,    of    a   Yesterday 
not  so  many  years   removed   from   the 
present.   Great   cattle    ranches    also    lie 
along  the  northern  borders,  where  cli- 
matic and  living  conditions  are  similar 
to  those  in  the  United  States. 

There  are  the  hot  lands — the  tierra 
caliente — where  the  "do-it-now"  hustler 
from  the  United  States  may  fume  and 
fuss  over  the  labor  problem.  The  aver- 
age Mexican  laborer  has  a  firm  belief 
that  sunny  adobe  walls  were  made  to 
lean  against,  and  that  tomorrow — man- 
ana — will  take  care  of  itself.  The  mat- 
ter of  fiestas,  also,  is  to  be  considered. 
Who  would  work  on  a  feast  day? 
Mexico  has  more  banana  land  than 


By  Torrey  Connor 

Central  America,  and  more  coffee  and 
rubber  land  than  any  other  country 
save  Brazil,  say  the  statistics.  In  banana 
groves,  mile  on  mile,  the  great  purple 
buds,  harbingers  of  future  harvest, 
swing  in  the  shadow  of  sail-like  leaves. 
Coffee  trees,  set  in  straight  rows,  cover 
uncounted  acres;  the  red  berries,  glow- 
ing jewel-like  amid  the  shining  green 
leaves,  are  gathered  and  spread  on  mats 


A  Laborer  of  the  Hot  Lands 

to  dry  in  the  sunshine.  Rubber  is  planted, 
supplementing  the  scattered  wild  growth 
found  in  the  jungle,  from  which  many 
plantations  are  literally  hewn;  maturing 
at  eight  years  the  trees  are  bored  and 
the  thick,  white  sap  collected,  to  be 
twirled  on  sticks  over  smoky  fires  until 
the  crude  rubber  is  formed  into  large 
balls. 

The  area  of  Mexico's  sugar  land  is 
greater  than  that  of  Cuba;  she  has  more 
citrus  fruit  land  than  that  of  the  United 
States  and  Italy  combined.  Her  pine- 
apple areas  are  greater  than  those  of 
Hawaii,  and  she  competes  with  the  Phil- 


ippines in  the  fiber  and  tobacco-growing 
industries.  Nuts  and  spices  are  products 
of  the  Land  of  Promise,  as  are  also: 
peas  and  pomegranates,  rice  and  rhubarb, 
camphor,  cocoa,  cascara,  dye  stuffs — 
plants,  leaves  and  bark — sago,  tapioca, 
arrow  root,  alfalfa,  beans  and  figs,  the 
humble  "spud,"  and — lest  we  forget — 
the  agave,  the  juice  of  which,  known  as 
pulque,  quenches  the  thirst  of  the  trop- 
ics and  is  inducive  ot  tolerance  toward 
all  minor  ills. 

The  mineral  products  of 
Mexico  may  not  be  mentioned 
in  so  brief  a  space;  an  article 
devoted  to  mines  and  mining 
would  not  cover  the  subject.  It 
is  said  that :  "Only  five  per  cent 
of  the  oil  lands  in  Mexico  have 
been  exploited."  A  volume  could 
be  written  on  the  natural  woods 
of  which  there  are  two  hundred 
and  seventy-varieties,  including 
rosewood  and  mahogany.  Noth- 
ing can  rival  the  beauty  of  the 
untouched  forests  of  Mexico, 
where  garlands  of  bloom  swing 
from  tree  to  tree,  and  where : 

"Blazoned-  bird-winged  but- 
terflies flap  through." 

One  of  the  plans  of  the  rec- 
ognized government  of  Mexico 
is  to  open  up  this  wonderland, 
the  tierra  caliente,  by  means  of 
a  highway  which  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension— one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-seven miles — of  the  eighty- 
two  mile  road  between  Mexico 
City  and  Puebla,  to  the  south. 
At  Mexico's  second  National 
Road  Congress  which  assembled 
on  October  3,  1928,  and  at 
which  engineers  and  officials  of 
many  countries  were  in  attend- 
ance, an  appropriation  of  $41,- 
000,000,  which  was  to  cover 
two  thousand,  five  hundred 
miles  of  road  building  in  Mexico,  was 
made  for  highway  construction. 

The  new  road,  south,  will  follow  the 
old  Spanish  highway,  of  which  there  are 
stretches  still  to  be  found  that  were  laid 
by  the  Old  Builders.  Such  a  stretch  is 
the  Spanish  Highway  leading  from  the 
port  of  Acapulco  to  Mexico  City.  Think 
what  it  must  have  been  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  the  yearly  galleons  from 
the  Indies  and  Spain  discharged  their 
rich  cargoes  at  Acapulco — a  continuous 
procession  of  mules  freighted  with  In- 
dian cotton,  silks  from  far  Cathay, 
spices  and  gums  worth  their  weight  in 
gold;  bells  tinkling,  drivers  shouting, 
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dust  flying.  And  today,  a  matter  of  some 
centuries  afterward,  the  stately  galleons 
are  a  misty  memory,  the  pack  trains 
with  their  jangling  bells  are  gone;  and 


Why  Work  on  a  Fiesta? 

automobiles  scuttle  along  the  white 
roads,  while  not  infrequently,  an  air- 
plane zooms  overhead. 

Mexico  has  been  slowly  getting  to  her 
feet  after  years  of  prostration  under  the 
blows  of  internal  warfare.  In  1922,  eco- 
nomic and  financial  conditions  were  re- 
ported unsatisfactory.  Money  was  scarce, 
its  purchasing  power  low;  and  in  the 
various  lines  of  trade  in  the  cities,  losses 
were  heavy. 

"A  bold  and  liberal  policy  by  the  gov- 
ernment might  have  stimulated  foreign 
trade,"  said  an  official  report,  "but  there 
was  no  such  policy  Agriculture  has  been 
unfortunately  affected  by  agrarian  legis- 
lation, which  provides  for  the  breaking 
up  of  large  estates  into  small  holdings. 
The  effect  is  to  scare  large  proprietors 
into  inaction.'  ' 

Looking  back  on  this  experiment  from 
the  vantage  point  of  six  years  of  experi- 
ence, it  must  be  conceded  that  the 
returning  of  the  land  to  the  people 
was  the  best  possible  move  that  could 
have  been  made.  It  has  helped  to  do  away 
with  the  feudal  system,  which  permitted 
the  large  land  owner  to  exercise  the 
rights  of  a  slave  owner  over  his  wretched 


employees.  Nor  did  the  benefit  end  with 
the  release  of  the  people  from  peonage; 
for  an  awakened  government,  establish- 
ing agricultural  schools,  is  having  the 
people  taught  what  to  do 
with  the  land. 

The  official  report  men- 
tions that  the  spinning  and 
weaving   factories,   employ- 
ing   40,000    people,    were 
working   one   shift    instead 
of   three.   Other   industries 
were   upset   by   labor   diffi- 
culties ;   foreign   enterprises 
were   hampered   by  radical 
legislation;   the   sources   of 
government    revenue    were 
curtailed.  But  depressing  as 
was    the    outlook,    it    was 
pointed  out  that  the  great 
natural  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try should  enable  it  safely  to 
weather  adverse  conditions. 
It  is  interesting  to  read, 
in  this  year  of   1929,  that 
in    1922   "the   majority   of 
the  working  people  are  illit- 
erate,  and   understand  but 
vaguely   the   advantages  of 
combination.  They  are  in- 
fluenced by  the  foreign  agi- 
tator,   and    show   signs    of 
organized  action.  This  may 
be   dangerous   for   the  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  country." 
From  "showing  signs  of 
combination"  in  1921-1922, 
the    working    people    have 
united  in  a  strong  party  known  as  the 
Labor  Party;  Juan,  who  once  "thought 
with  his  feet,"   is  now  using  his  head. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,   the  public  letter- 
writer  plying  his  trade  in  a  snug  corner 
of  the  portales,  in  the  city  streets,  was 
no  uncommon  sight  at  the  time  of  our 
first  visit  to  the  Republic;  whereas,  pri- 


mary education  is  now  compulsory. 

Continuing  with  this  report :  "A  good 
system  of  roads  would  be  a  boon  to  the 
country,  and  would  open  a  considerable 
market  for  automobiles.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, good  roads  do  not  exist  except  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  cities. 
Transportation,  save  by  railroads,  is  done 
by  bullock  carts,  mules  and  donkeys." 
With  the  splendid  program  of  road 
building  outlined  for  the  next  four  years 
— revolutions  permitting — it  may  read- 
ily be  seen  that  Mexico  is  on  the  up- 
grade. 

In  the  cities  the  changes  are  even 
more  apparent.  On  the  writer's  first  ven- 
ture into  the  Land  of  the  Dons,  hotel 
accommodations  were  rather  primitive. 
The  traveler  went  to  bed  by  candle 
light;  or,  if  he  were  insistent,  a  small 
lamp  shed  its  feeble  rays  in  the  gloom 
of  the  great,  high-ceiled  rooms,  with  their 
floors  of  cold,  cold  red  tile  and  their  in- 
sufficient bathing  facilities. 

If  he  would  go  for  a  drive  in  the  cool 
of  the  evening,  when  the  populace  was 
abroad  in  its  picturesque  best  "for  to 
see"  and  to  be  seen,  the  mozo  at  the 
hotel  summoned  "a  carriage  of  the  blue 
flag."  If  of  an  economical  turn  of  mind, 
the  traveler  would  perhaps  order  "a 
carriage  of  the  red  flag" — second  class. 
But  "a  carriage  of  the  yellow  flag"  was 
an  economy  beneath  contempt. 

Elevators  were  always  out  of  order; 
and  the  polite  administrador  of  the 
hotel  was  forever  bobbing  out  of  his 
little  box-office  and  offering  apologies 
for  this  sad  conditions  of  affairs.  If  the 
traveler  stayed  out  later  than  ten  o'clock 
of  an  evening,  he  found  the  great  outer 
door  of  the  hotel  bolted  and  barred.  He 
could  take  his  choice  of  one  of  two 
expedients:  Sleep  on  a  damp  bench 
in  the  bosky  Alameda,  or  hammer 
(Continued  on  Page  124) 
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CHOOSING  YOUR  INVESTMENTS 


Going  Partners  With  Brains 

By  Trebor  Selig 


THE  American  people  have  a  strong 
urge  these  days  to  go  into  partner- 
ship with  brains,  to  follow  leader- 
ship of  proven  ability,  to  invest  their 
money  in  established  business  enter- 
prises competently  managed  and  of 
promising  future.  That  is  the  funda- 
mental reason  for  the  enormous  increase 
in  stock  market  activity  during  the  last 
two  years.  American  people  are  ambi- 
tious. But  for  that  national  trait  they 
would  not  be  American  people.  They 
have  an  irrepressible  desire  for  better 
things — and  they  are  willing  to  pay  the 
price. 

Partnership  in  any  enterprise,  of 
course,  carries  with  it  responsibilities 
and  the  acceptance  of  risks  and  hazards. 
Sometimes  these  are  costly,  too  costly  to 
be  carried  by  any  but  people  of  great 
capital.  Often  the  hazards  are  such  that 
the  investor  of  limited  resources  should 
never  undertake  them.  Ambition  is  al- 
ways laudable  but  one  should  never  for- 
get that  there  are  times  when  discretion 
is  the  better  part  of  valor. 

Mr.  Average  Citizen  is  no  longer  con- 
tent, as  he  once  was,  to  build  his  for- 
tune, if  he  built  one  at  all,  by  the  pa- 
tient method  of  investing  his  hard- 
earned  money  in  bonds  or  mortgages  of 
unquestioned  soundness  yielding  the  pro- 
verbially safe  six  per  cent.  He  has  be- 
come observant  as  well  as  ambitious. 
He  reads  the  financial  news  pages  of  his 
daily  paper  and  from  that  reading,  he  is 
enthused  by  the  reports  of  earnings  of 
this  corporation  and  that,  and  he  feels 
an  urge  to  participate.  He  hears  of 
profits  made,  generally  on  paper  but 
sometimes  in  actual  cash,  by  Tom,  Dick 
and  Harry,  and  his  urge  becomes  a  de- 
termination. 

He  then  becomes  the  proud  and  hope- 
ful owner  of  shares  of  stock  in  Some- 
thing-or-Other.  And  there  begins  a  new 
epoch  in  his  life.  He  watches  the  stock 
market  quotations  with  zeal  and  appre- 
hension, with  elation  and  despair,  with 
confident  approval  of  his  own  good  judg- 
ment and  with  soul-searing  denuncia- 
tion of  his  abysmal  folly.  Market  price 
quotations  have  a  disturbing  variability. 
They  move  up  and  they  move  down. 
The  stock  which  Mr.  Citizen  generally 
buys  has  no  price  stability  and  cannot 


be  depended  on  to  stay  up  any  more  cer- 
tainly than  to  stay  down. 

If  he  has  bought  and  paid  for  his 
stock,  he  has  far  less  reason  for  worry 
than  if  he  has  merely  "bought  on  mar- 
gin," although  his  transaction  has  in- 
volved considerably  more  money.  In  the 
first  case  he  actually  owns  his  shares 
and  cannot  lose  them.  If  the  market 
price  falls  below  that  at  which  he 
bought,  he  has  always  the  hope  that  it 
will  increase  and  he  can  always  count 
on  the  dividend  if  there  be  any. 

If  he  has  used  reasonable  discretion 
in  the  selection  of  the  stock,  he  has 
bought  it  as  an  investment,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  becoming  a  partner  in  a  prom- 
ising and  presumably  profitable  business. 
He  can  put  his  shares  away  in  his  safe 
deposit  box  and  need  pay  no  heed  to 
daily  market  fluctuations.  This  is  what 
is  known  as  "buying  for  the  long  pull." 
If  the  business  in  which  he  has  become 
a  partner  proves  successful,  his  interest 
in  it  may  ultimately  yield  him  handsome 
returns  on  his  investment.  If  not  it 
won't.  That  is  a  risk  he  must  take. 
There  is  no  such  secured  promise  of 
revenue  or  guaranty  of  earnings  back 
of  common  stock  as  there  is  back  of 
bonds  and  mortgages. 

If  he  has  bought  on  "margin"  he  has 
merely  bought  a  right  to  buy  by  a 
method  which  is  practically  a  betting 
transaction.  By  such  a  transaction  he 
employs  a  broker  to  borrow  for  him 
the  money  to  buy  stock  and  to  purchase 
it  at  a  certain  figure.  The  stock  itself 
is  held  in  escrow  as  security  for  the  loan 
and  with  it  must  be  deposited  enough 
additional  cash  to  protect  the  lender 
against  loss  in  case  of  a  shrinkage  in 
the  market  price  of  the  security. 

Should  the  price  shrink  to  the  limit 
of  the  "margin"  covered  by  this  cash 
deposit,  the  operator  must  deposit  addi- 
tional cash  immediately  or  the  stock  will 
be  sold  at  once  to  safeguard  the  lender, 
in  which  case  the  operator  loses  his  cash 
deposit.  If  the  price  goes  up  and  he  can 
sell  at  a  profit,  he  theoretically  pays  off 
the  loan  and  interest  thereon,  takes  pos- 
session of  the  stock,  sells  it  at  the  ad- 
vanced price,  pays  his  broker  the  com- 
mission fees  due,  and  pockets  as  profit 


what  is  left,  if  any.  Practically,  how- 
ever, what  he  actually  sells  is  the  right 
to  pay  for  and  take  possession  of  the 
stock  on  the  basis  of  the  original  pur- 
chase price. 

A  little  study  will  show  that,  in  the 
final  analysis,  what  he  has  done  is  merely 
to  pay  brokerage  fees  and  loan  interest 
for  the  privilege  of  betting  that  the  price 
will  go  up  high  enough  to  net  him  a 
profit  on  the  transaction,  and  that  he 
can  get  someone  to  buy  it  at  that  higher 
figure  before  it  again  goes  down  far 
enough  and  quickly  enough  to  wipe  out 
his  margin  and  force  his  broker  to  sell 
his  holdings  to  protect  the  lender. 

Obviously,  such  a  transaction  is  not 
investment.  It  is  speculation.  And  unless 
the  operator  knows  more  clearly  what 
he  is  doing  than  99  per  cent  of  them 
know,  it  is  merely  gambling.  No  one 
who  can  ill  afford  to  lose  should  touch 
this  phase  of  business.  And  no  one  should 
touch  it  who  has  not  a  thorough  and 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  intric- 
ate machinery  and  methods  of  stock 
market  operations  and  is,  moreover, 
thoroughly  and  fully  informed  regard- 
ing the  particular  business  enterprise 
issuing  the  stock. 

Unless  a  person  can  afford  to  wait 
for  the  earnings  from  his  investment, 
perhaps  several  years,  or  to  stand  a  loss 
in  case  he  has  to  sell  his  holdings  before 
they  attain  the  higher  value  hoped  for, 
he  should  not  purchase  stocks  at  all. 
Well  informed  people  are  agreed  that 
the  vast  majority  of  common  stocks 
most  popular  today  are  to  be  bought 
now  only  at  market  prices  which  will 
not  be  justified  by  dividends  for  several 
years. 

Partnership  in  such  business,  how- 
ever sound  they  may  be  as  businesses, 
cannot  be  desirable  investment  if  bought 
at  a  price  which  discounts  in  advance 
the  possibility  of  fair  returns  on  the 
capital  involved.  One's  enthusiasm  for 
participation  in  a  business  and  its  possi- 
ble or  probable  profits  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  overbalance  one's  good  judg- 
ment in  the  employment  of  his  money. 
Pride  of  ownership,  however  laudable, 
is  seldom  sufficient  to  outweigh  the  im- 
portance of  a  safe  and  assured  six  per 
cent  income. 
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ABBE  PIERRE'S  PEOPLE— By  Jay  William 

Hudson.    D.    Appleton    £f    Company.    333 

pages. 

••'"I"1  HE  sieve-reader  and  the  duck-back 
*  reader,"  as  MacGregor  Jenkins  some 
years  ago  dubbed  them,  are  too  busy  with 
the  latest  mystery  to  have  heard  of  Jay  Wil- 
liam Hudson  and  ABBE  PIERRE'S  PEOPLE. 
Neither  the  sieve-reader  nor  the  duck-back 
reader  will  care  to  be  transported  to  Gas- 
cony  for  the  sake  of  studying  human  nature 
in  quaint  guise;  for  the  sake  of  pictures, 
not  photographs  but  paintings,  rare  genre, 
canvases  filled  with  humble  figures  in  a 
charming  atmosphere.  It  is  the  atmosphere 
that  makes  one  return  to  Abbe  Pierre's  peo- 
ple, yet  there  is  action,  too,  as  in  the  chap- 
ter, "An  Incident  of  the  Arena"; 

"What  the  bull-fight  is  to  Spain,  so  is 
the  course  landaise  to  the  south  of  France. 
In  all  the  villages  of  Gascony,  it  is  by  far 
the  greatest  event  of  the  year.  Instead  of 
bulls,  you  have  wild  cows  as  unlike  ordinary 
cows  as  an  elegant  race  horse  is  unlike  a 
ponderous  Percheron;  cows  that  have  been 
carefully  bred  and  selected  for  generations, 
heroines  of  a  hundred  arenas  .  .  .  then  in- 
stead of  the  toreador  of  the  Spanish  game, 
you  have  the  famous  ecarteur — so  named  be- 
cause the  crucial  moment  of  the  sport  is 
his  skillful  dodge,  or  ecart,  before  the  on- 
rush of  the  cow,  when  he  must  let  the  horns 
come  as  near  him  as  possible  without  ac- 
tually touching." 

Those  who  like  exciting  episodes  will 
read  of  how  Fourcade  and  his  foreign  rival 
tried  there  in  the  arena  to  win  the  favor 
of  Colette.  That  is  only  one  of  twenty  chap- 
ters of  a  delightful  book. 

LAURA  BELL  EVERETT. 


THE  KINGDOM  OF  CONTENT—.-/  col- 
lection of  stories  of  California  in  the 
regime  of  the  Spanish  Grandees,  by  Grace 
Therese  Mitchell.  Kohnke  Company,  San 
Francisco.  Price  $2.00. 

ALTHOUGH  the  first  of  the  charming 
sketches  of  early  California  is  entitled 
"The  Sublime  Heritage"  and  is  devoted  to 
the  work  of  Don  Jose  de  Galvez,  the  per- 
sonal representative  of  Charles  III  of  Spain, 
it  is  the  second  chapter — "The  Lost  Arca- 
dia," which  grips  the  imagination  and  leaves 
the  eyes  moist.  Here  is  told  in  simple  but 
eloquent  language  the  final  all  night  struggle 
between  pride  and  duty  when  the  handful 
of  Dons  and  Padres  realized  that  the  Port 
of  San  Francisco  must  be  supported  by  a 
town.  It  cost  a  real  heart-struggle  for  these 
men  to  agree  to  having  streets  laid  out  and 
a  town  site  surveyed.  They  went  to  the 
Mission  Dolores  to  a  small  room  at  the  side 
which  served  as  an  office  for  the  Padres  in 
charge  and  there  the  conference  lasted  until 
morning. 

Juan  Bautista  Alvnrado.  Governor  of  the 
Province  of  California,  had  ordered  the  sur- 
vey of  Yerba  Buena  village.  The  Alcalde 


de  Haro  must  preside,  and  Father  Antonio 
must  give  advice  and  spiritual  sanction.  The 
names  of  Sanchez,  Valencia,  Noe,  Bernal, 
and  Jacob  Leese  are  among  those  present. 
The  final  paragraph  of  this  stirring  episode 
is  told  in  this  fashion: 

"With  valorous  sacrifice  they  had  created 
the  foundation  of  a  great  metropolis. 
Through  them,  a  tottering  little  village,  un- 
sought by  a  pleasure-loving  world,  would  go 
forth  with  seeking,  out-stretched  hands,  to 
become  the  invincible  San  Francisco  that 
these  noble  men  of  Spain  were  never  to 
behold  with  earthly  eyes. 

"Through  them,  the  barriers  of  the  centu- 
ries were  forever  torn  asunder.  To  the  dar- 
ing patriots  of  the  great  Atlantic  country 
called  the  United  States,  California,  in  the 
rosary  of  years,  would  be  hailed  as  the 
anointed  Paradise  of  a  Nation's  dreams. 
Silently  these  chosen  ones  departed  from  the 
scene  of  their  vigil,  and  the  awakening  day 
touched  their  pale,  wan  faces  with  its  golden 
sheen  as  they  bade  farewell  and  went  on 
their  way  homeward." 

How  many  of  the  citizens  of  today  give 
even  a  passing  thought  to  the  men  for  whom 
so  many  of  our  streets  are  named?  And  how 
many  less  have  even  a  suspicion  of  the 
tragic  and  momentous  questions  these  first 
denizens  had  to  face? 

FRONA  EUNICE  WAIT  COLBURN. 


BROTHER   JOHN,   A    Tale   of   the    First 
Franciscans— By    Vida    D.    Scudder.    Lil- 
tie,  Brown  and  Company,  336  pages.. 
THOSE  who  are  wearied  by  the  material- 
ism of  the   age  may  turn  with   relief  to 
Vida    Scudder's    new   book,    a    beautiful    idyl 
of   the    lives   of  the    immediate   followers   of 
Francis    of   Assisi.    Miss    Scudder's    authori- 
tative  work   in   sociology  is  too   well   known 
to  require  commendation.  In  BROTHER  JOHN, 
made   timely   by   the   seven    hundredth   anni- 
versary   of    the    death    of    Saint    Francis    of 
Assisi,  the  great   Italian  whose  life  of  hum- 
ble, loving  service  reproved  the  grandeur  of 
Church    display    and    luxury,    a    picture    is 
fascinatingly   painted. 

The  young  English  knight-to-be  relin- 
quishes his  castle  in  order  to  become  one  of 
the  Little  Poor  Men.  He  sees  the  early  be- 
ginnings at  Exeter;  he  is  sent  to  Oxford 
where  the  Order  is  strong,  where  Roger 
Bacon  is  counted  among  their  membership, 
and  then  to  Italy,  where  a  worldly  leader 
of  the  Little  Brothers  is  at  last  overthrown. 
Miss  Scudder  is  happy  in  her  character 
delineation  and  in  giving  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  into  which  she  reads  the  spirit  of  all 
time.  LAURA  BELL  EVERETT. 


POEMS    OF    YOUTH,     Verse    for    Junior 

High     Schools — Edited    by    Alice     Cecilia 

Cooper.  Ginn  and  Company. 

PHE  continued   appearance   of  collections 

*    of  poems  shows  how  people  go  back  to 

favorite  bits  of  verse.  The  scrap   book  has 


given  place  to  the  anthology.  "Everyone  his 
own  anthologist"  at  some  future  day,  but 
until  that  day  comes  when  everyone  loves 
and  collects  poetry,  we  must  acknowledge 
our  indebtedness  to  those  who,  like  Alice 
Cecilia  Cooper,  put  between  two  covers  such 
charming  selections  as  appear  in  her  "Poems 
of  Youth." 

"The  Magic  World,"  "The  Cycle  of 
Time,"  "When  the  World  Was  Young," 
"Under  the  Open  Sky" — such  are  the  titles 
of  the  subdivisions.  The  introductory  poem 
by  Don  Marquis  is  entitled, 

THEY  HAD  No  POET 

"They    built    with    gold     and    bronze     and 

brawn, 

The  inner  Vision  still  denied; 
Their   conquests  .  .  .  Ask  oblivion! 
They  had  no  poet,  and  they  died." 

The  final  line,  used  as  a  refrain  in  several 
stanzas,  is  from  Alexander  Pope's  couplet, 

"Vain  were  the  chief's,  the  saga's  pride! 
They  had  no  poet,  and  they  died." 

While  few  modern  readers  go  back  to 
Pope,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  author 
of  "The  Essay  on  Man"  is  known  to  so 
modern-minded  a  writer  as  Don  Marquis. 

Most  of  Miss  Cooper's  selections  are  from 
very  recent  writers — Robert  Frost,  Sara 
Teasdale,  Louis  Untermeyer,  Harry  Noyes 
Pratt,  Angela  Morgan,  Mary  Carolyn  Dav- 
ies,  Ina  Coolbrith.  Bliss  Carman,  Hilda 
Conkling,  Ruth  Comfort  Mitchell,  Ruth  Har- 
wood — but  some  of  the  older  poets  are  here, 
too.  It  is  not  a  question  of  age  but  of  spirit. 

The  spirit  of  youth  that  gilds  the  world 
with  romance  is  charmingly  interpreted  in 
Nancy  Byrd  Turner's  "Going  Up  to  Lon- 
don." 

"As  I  went  up  to  London, 
I    heard    a    stranger    say — 
Going  up  to  London 
In   such   a  casual   way!  .  .  . 

I'll   wager   many   a  crown 

He  never  saw  the   road  that  I 

Shall  take  to  London  town." 

One  wishes  to  quote  the  whole  with  its 
spirit  of  play  that  has  in  it  the  spirit  of 
youth  everlasting. 

Miss  Cooper  has  proved  in  this  as  well  as 
in  her  earlier  collection,  "Poems  of  Today," 
that  young  people  appreciate  poetry  if  it 
has  imaginative  qualities.  The  subtitle  of 
"Poems  for  Youth,"  "Verse  for  Junior  High 
Schools,"  may  be  disregarded  by  the  older 
reader  who  may  find  here  a  purple  path 
toward  youthfulness  of  spirit,  following  the 
great  singers  who  had  in  them  the  spirit  of 
eternal  youth. 

LAURA  BELL  EVERETT. 
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"San  Francisco 

Overland 

Limited" 

Over  the  direci 
route  to  the  EasLj 

The  fastest  time  over  the 
most  direct  line  East,  only  61  % 
hours  San  Francisco  to  Chicago. 

Offering  every  refinement  of 
travel  comfort :  rooms  en  suite, 
if  desired;  club  car,  barber, 
valet,  shower;  ladies'  lounge 
with  maid  and  shower ;  unsur- 
passed dining-car  service.  Fol- 
lows the  historic  OVERLAND 
ROUTE. 

The  "Gold  Coast"  and  the 
"Pacific  Limited,"  two  other 
fine  trains  over  this  route. 
Through  Pullmans  to  Denver, 
St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Omaha, 
Chicago  and  points  enroute. 

Your  choice  of  three  other 
great  routes  returning.  Go  one 
way,  return  another. 

Southern 
Pacific 

F.  S.  McGINNIS 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager 

San  Francisco 
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ing  to  end  our  long  exile  then,  and  shall 
expect  to  spend  a  moment  or  two  in 
England  on  our  way  home. 

We  are  plodding  along  about  as  usual. 
Jean  studies  Russian  and  other  devilish 
things,  and  Clara  forsook  the  piano  four 
months  ago  and  has  devoted  herself  in- 
dustriously to  singing  ever  since,  under 
a  competent  master.  Mrs.  Clemens 
takes  care  of  the  clan,  and  has  her  hands 
full;  and  I  superintend.  As  soon  as 
I  got  well  enough  off  to  do  without 
working  I  laid  aside  my  tools  and  re- 
tired from  business.  I  am  one  of  the  few 
wise  men  left  in  the  world,  but  am  not 
depressed  by  the  lonesomeness  of  my 
condition. 

We  all  greet  you  with  cordial  re- 
membrances. Sincerely  yours, 

S.  L.  CLEMENS. 

P.  S. — I  am  not  opposed  to  that  mus- 
tache of  yours,  but  the  rest  of  the  family 
are.  They  wish  it  removed.  But  if  I 
were  you  I  would  pay  no  attention  to 
this.  You  are  entitled  to  your  rights,  and 
should  resist  every  attempt  of  unauthor- 
ized people  to  interfere  with  them. 
#  #  # 

A  FEW  months  later  Twain  wrote 
•**•  the  following  amusing  letter,  also 
from  Vienna: 

HOTEL  METROPOLE, 
Oct.  1st,  1899. 
Dear  Mr.  Clemens: 

We  were  very  glad  to  hear  from  you. 
When  we  set  up  housekeeping  at  Regges 
on  Lake  Lucerne,  I  bore  in  mind  the 
fact  that  you  and  your  father  were  go- 
ing to  look  in  on  us,  and  I  made  thought- 
ful preparation.  I  hired  a  rowboat  by  the 
month,  and  got  all  ready  to  have  you 
row  it  and  I  steer  it  and  your  father 
superintend ;  and  I  judged  that  we  were 
going  to  have  a  pretty  good  time.  But 
you  went  back  on  your  contract,  and  it 
turned  out  that  I  had  to  row  the  boat 
myself.  The  next  time  I  make  arrange- 
ments for  you  to  have  a  good  time,  I 
hope  you  will  be  more  considerate  and 
see  to  it  that  I  do  not  bring  suffering' 
and  disappointment  upon  myself  by  con- 
sequences. 

We  like  this  hotel  so  much  and  are 
so  roomily  and  comfortably  situated  in 
it  that  we  expect  to  remain  until  next 
June,  and  not  keep  house  at  all.  I  am 
well,  the  others  so-so.  It  seems  to  be 
the  right  place  for  a  surgeon  to  finish 
his  studies  in.  Come  and  take  a  look. 
A  swift  branch  of  the  Donau  flows  by 
the  hotel,  and  I  can  hire  a  boat.  I  will 
not  make  the  arrangements  right  away, 
but  will  wait  till  I  hear  from  you.  I 
think  this  will  be  best,  on  account  of  the 
other  time  not  turning  out  the  way  I 
thought  it  would.  Such  experiences  make 


me  lose  confidence  in  the  human  race. 

We  all  send  our  love  to  your  father, 
and  our  kindest  regards  to  you.  Even 
I  do  it,  though  my  back  is  not  well  yet 
from  that  boat. 

Sincerely,  yours, 

S.  L.  CLEMENS. 
*       *       * 

WE  all  know  what  a  great  smoker 
Mark  Twain  was.  Hardly  a  single 
photograph  was  ever  taken  of  him  with- 
out smoking  a  cigar,  or  at  least  holding 
one  in  his  hand.  The  following  letter 
was  written  from  the  charming  house  he 
rented  at  Dollis  Hill,  just  on  the  out- 
skirts of  London.  The"  Muriel"  referred 
to  was  Dr.  Clemens'  baby  daughter: 

July  25,  1900. 
Dear  Dr.  Jim : 

Since  you  were  here  I  have  attended 
to  little  else  than  the  gout,  and  am  still 
confined  to  my  nightshirt.  This  is  why 
I  have  thanked  you  for  taking  so  much 
trouble  for  me  in  the  matter  of  cigars. 

1  beg  to  do  it  now.  Also  I  want  you  to 
do  me   this   added   favor:   give   me   the 
name    of   the   cigars   you    brought    here 
with  you  the  other  day,  so  that  I  can 
order  them  through  Whitley.  The  shape 
is  thus:  not  thus: 

The  box  that  came  are  the  old- 
fashioned  double-butt-enders  like  No. 

2  as  above)  but  yours  of  the  No.  1  pat- 
tern are  much  better.  Can  you  get  the 
name  of  the  breed  for  me?  I  am  sorry 
to  gfve  you  the  trouble,  but  what  is  a 
body  to  do? — I've  got  to  have  the  cigars; 
otherwise  I  will  get  well  and  come  in 
and  scare  Muriel. 

Sincerely  yours, 

S.  L.  C. 

*      *      * 

IN  July,  1897,  my  father  received  the 
following  cards  both  dated  "Wednes- 
day." The  first  card  said : 

Will  you  meet  me  at  box  office  of 
Adelphi  Theatre,  Strand,  tomorrow 
evening  (Thursday)  at  8  or  8:05  and 
help  me  see  Gillette's  play,  "Secret 
Service?" 

S.  L.  CLEMENS. 

The  second  card  was  as  follows: 

Wednesday. 

P.  S.  If  you  can't  go  tomorrow,  will 
you  name  another  day. 

S.  L.  CLEMENS. 

Mark  Twain  knew  Gillette  well  and 
had  a  high  opinion  of  his  abilities  as  an 
actor.  In  fact,  Gillette  had  carried  the 
chief  part  when  several  of  Twain's 
stories  were  put  on  the  stage. 

(Continued  on  Page  124) 
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meeting  Mark  Twain  in  America.  By 
some  extraordinary  coincidence  and 
through  some  awful  muddle  which  I 
was  never  able  to  penetrate,  they  ar- 
ranged the  dinner  parties  for  the  same 
evening,  with  the  result  that  Mark 
Twain  was  at  one  dinner  party  while  I 
was  at  the  other.  I  think  I  have  told 
r  enough  to  show  that  he  like  Dickens 
has  been  a  kind  of  color  in  my  life.  It 
would  have  been  more  drab  without 
him.  My  mind  is  full  of  him.  The  great 
"What-Is-It"  I  quote  from  memory: 

"Soft    who    comes     here?     The     Fair 

Ophelia? 

Open  not  thy  pale  and  cavernous  jaws 
But  get  thee  to  a  nunnery — Go! 

In  his  "critique  de  la  vie"  which  is 

|    the   writer's   function,    he   has    brought 

much  joyous  consolation  to  mankind.  I 

have  loved  him  for  over  half  a  century. 

WILLIAM  J.  LOCKE. 
#       *       * 

ALL  I  can  say,   in  a  few  words,   is 
that    I    am    among    Mark    Twain's 
countless     admirers.     Apart     from     his 
work,   I   had   but  a  slight  acquaintance 
with  him.  In  fact,   I  met  him  only  on 
.    one  occasion,  when  at  a  public  dinner,  I 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  put  up  to  re- 
spond  to   a  speech   of  his.   I   remember 


painfully  how  disconcerted  I  was  at 
having  to  follow  such  a  brilliant  speak- 
er, and  what  a  bungle  I  made  ef  my 
job;  and  how  determined  that  hencefor- 
ward I  would  never  be  tempted  to  air 
my  oratory  in  replying  to  a  witty  Amer- 
ican. That  resolve  I  have  sedulously 
adhered  to,  and  so  added  to  the  vast 
debt  I  owe  to  the  genius  of  Mark 
Twain. 

ARTHUR  PINERO. 

*  *       * 

I  AM  delighted  to  hear  that  the  OVER- 
LAND MONTHLY  is  bringing  out  a 
special  number  to  the  fame  of  "Mark 
Twain."  As  long  as  there  are  any  boys 
in  the  world,  or  any  boyishness  survives 
in  their  elders,  his  fame  and  affectionate 
memory  surely  are  secure.  "Huckleberry 
Finn"  was  my  delight  when  I  was  "that 
age,"  and  I  know  is  waiting  to  decoy 
me  back  into  it  again  as  soon  as  I  re- 
open its  covers. 

WALTER  DE  LA  MARE. 

*  *       * 

I  GLADLY  join  in  the  tribute  to 
Mark  Twain.  I  think  that  he  is  as 
much  loved  in  England  as  in  America. 
His  humor  and  his  humanity  have  an 
appeal  which  transcends  the  limit  of 
locality  or  nationality — that,  however, 
without  any  loss  of  its  native  American 
flavor. 

ANTHONY  HOPE  HAWKINS. 


HENRY  MEADE  BLAND— POET  LAUREATE 

As  this  magazine  goes  to  press,  we  learn  that  through  action  of  the  Legislature, 
Henry  Meade  Bland,  well-known  poet  and  educator,  has  been  honored  by  being  made 
poet  laureate  of  California.  Mr.  Bland  is  thus  the  second  to  carry  this  title  in  the 
State,  the  office  having  been  first  created  for  Ina  Coolbrith  in  1915,  and  held  by 
her  until  the  time  of  her  death  in  1928. 

Mr.  Bland  is  the  author  of  many  poems,  including  sonnets  and  lyrics,  that  have 
been  published  in  various  magazines  throughout  the  country.  A  volume  of  verse 
entitled,  "The  Search  and  Other  Poems,"  was  published  some  time  ago  by  the 
Pacific  Short  Story  Club,  and  received  favorable  mention. 

The  Henry  Meade  Bland  Poet  Laureate  Association,  composed  of  prominent  lit- 
erary people,  was  recently  organized  in  the  interest  of  securing  the  laureateship  for 
Mr.  Bland.  Heading  this  association  was  the  honorable  Everis  A.  Hayes,  with  a 
number  of  honorary  vice-presidents  including  Senator  James  D.  Phelan,  Edwin 
Markham,  Ruth  Comfort  Mitchell,  Doctor  Tully  C.  Knoles,  Judge  John  E.  Rich- 
ards, Albert  M.  Bender,  J.  U.  Higinbotham,  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan,  Robert  G. 
Aitken,  Ednah  Aiken  and  Alice  Marie  Dodge.  This  indicates  the  opinion  in  which 
Mr.  Bland  as  a  poet  is  held  by  those  familiar  with  him  and  his  work.  This  associa- 
tion recently  issued  a  booklet  giving  selections  from  four  hundred  titles  by  Mr. 
Bland,  and  including  comments  upon  the  man  and  his  work. 

Not  only  has  Henry  Meade  Bland  made  a  distinct  contribution  in  the  field  of 
poetry,  but  as  a  teacher,  and  especially  in  his  connection  with  the  English  Depart- 
ment of  the  State  College  at  San  Jose,  he  has  made  a  profound  impression  upon 
the  lives  of  hundreds  of  young  men  and  women  who  have  come  under  his  influence. 
Many  of  those  who  are  now  doing  meritorious  work  in  the  field  of  poetry  and  letters 
have  been  students  of  Mr.  Bland.  He  is  distinctly  a  California  poet  and  will  prove  a 
worthy  successor  to  Ina  Coolbrith. 

Mr.  Bland  has  been  a  contributor  to  the  Overland  Monthly  for  many  years  both 
in  the  field  of  verse  and  in  general  literature. 


How  Successful 
Men  Invest 

fEN  who  achieve  success 
in  life  usually  owe  much 
of  their  success  to  investing 
money  safely,  on  a  systematic 
plan,  which  gradually  builds 
and  keeps  a  fortune.  For  de- 
cades, S.  W.  STRAUS  8£  CO. 
have  rendered  constructive 
and  helpful  counsel  to  many 
such  investors. 

We  suggest  that  any  in- 
vestor who  wishes  to  work 
out  a  systematic  plan  of 
accumulation  and  invest- 
ment may  profitably  call 
and  consult  one  of  our 
officers. 

Our  current  offerings  include 
sound  bonds  of  all  classes  and 
all  types  yielding  from  about 
4  to  7%.  Write  for  our  book- 
let, "How  to  Invest  Money," 
and  ask  for 

CIRCULAR  D-1030 

S.W.STRAUS&CO. 
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STRAUS  BUILDING 

79  POST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

SPRING  ARCADE   BUILDING,  LOS  ANGELES 

STRAUS  BUILDING 

565    FIFTH   AVENUE   AT  46TH   STREET 

NEW  YORK 

STRAUS  BUILDING 

MICHIGAN  AVE.  AT  JACKSON  BLVD. 

CHICAGO 

— E  STABLISHED   IN    1882— 


APRIL 

rpHROUGH  the  giant  cottonwoods 
A     A  shimm'ring  golden  light 
Caresses  stately,  granite  hills 
In  sunset's  kiss  to  night. 

The  vivid  green  beneath  my  feet 
Well  joyously  may  sing 
And   in   renascence  rear  itself 
To  greet  the  warmth  of  Spring. 

By  HELENA  MUNN  REDEUILL. 
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Camilla's  Tavern 

BREAKFASTS 
LUNCHEONS 
Special  Dinners 

75   Cents,  $1.00,  $1.25 
A  la  Carte  and  Table  d'Hote  Service 
Our  French  Chef  can  please  the  palate 

PHONE  GRAYSTONE  7040 

843   LARKIN    STREET  Near   Geary 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


,239  Posh  Street 
ASan  Francisco-^ 


WHERE  BO 

YOU 

TIT  IN? 


FIND  YOUR  PLACE   IN  THE 
SCHEME  OF  THINGS 

Have  you  found  yourself  drifting 
down  the  stream  of  life?  Are  valu- 
able years  going  by?  Life  is  a  system 
of  well-established  laws  and  princi- 
ples, each  act  decrees  a  certain  result. 
These  laws  of  life  are  fundamental, 
permanent.  Learn  to  understand  them, 
and  you  find  yourself,  also  success 
and  the  fulfillment  of  your  dreams. 
These  simple  metaphysical  principles 
have  been  used  by  the  Rosicrucian 
fraternity  for  centuries.  Thousands  of 
men  and  women  have  known  success 
and  happiness  through  the  use  of 
these  principles. 

THE  KEY 

The  Rosicrucian  fraternity  will  send 
without  obligation  to  you,  a  book, 
"Light  of  Egypt,"  explaining  how 
you  may  learn  to  apply  these  digni- 
fied metaphysical  principles  in  over- 
coming your  daily  problems.  Merely 
address  a  request  to: 

LIBRARIAN  O.  V.  M. 

Amorc  Library  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Rosicrucian  Order 


LETTERS  BY  MARK  TWAIN 

(Continued  from  Page  122) 

HERE   is  another  card   asking  about 
cigars:  Dollis  Hill,  July  18. 

The  bill  for  cigars  came,  but  not  the 
cigars.  I  have  mislaid  the  bill.  It  was 
from  the  Juvenile  Army  and  Navy 
Stores.  Apparently  those  children  don't 
know  how  to  send  anything  anywhere 
except  by  letter-post.  Please  send  me  the 
name  of  the  cigar — I  can  get  it  through 
Whitley  or  some  other  grown-up  con- 
cern. Yours  ever,  MARK. 

It  was  only  occasionally  that  Clemens 
signed  himself  "Mark."  It  usually  be- 
tokened good  spirits. 

*       *       # 

IN  ONE  of  his  letters  Twain  enclosed 
a  post  card  addressed  to  him  with  the 
following  newspaper  clipping  pasted  on 
the  back: 

"Washington,  Mo.,  is  the  home  of 
the  'Missouri  Meerschaum,'  renowned 
the  world  over  for  its  sweet  smoke. 
Many  years  ago  a  woodturner,  having 
plenty  of  time  on  his  hands,  created 
from  a  common  corncob  a  pipe,  two  years 
ago  he  died  a  rich  man.  From  his  first 
lot  of  pipes,  sold  at  the  corner  grocery, 
the  manufacture  has  increased  until  to- 
day one  house  turns  out  17,000,000  cob 
pipes  annually.  They  go  to  every  part 
of  the  globe." 

On  the  margin  of  the  post  card  Twain 
wrote : 

"By  the  hand  writing  I  see  that  How- 
ells  sent  me  this.  He  told  me  about  this 
pipe  several  weeks  ago.  Is  it  true,  Dr. 
Jim?  Do  you  know  the  pipe?" 

S.  L.  C. 
Note: 

It  has  been  my  purpose  in  publishing 
these  letters  to  show  the  every  day  side 
of  Mark  Twain.  In  these  letters  he  is 
ever  a  true  and  courteous  friend,  with 
never  a  touch  of  the  bizarre,  but  plenty 
of  humor,  pleasant  and  intensely  human. 
It  is  wrong  to  think  that  Mark  Twain 
always  wanted  an  applauding  audience. 
He  relished  popularity,  but  he  enjoyed 
far  more  the  love  of  his  family  and  the 
regard  of  his  friends. 

CYRIL  CLEMENS. 


THE  third  annual  Book  Fair  closed 
on  March  17.  The  display  was  held 
at  the  M.  H.  de  Young  Memorial  Mu- 
seum in  Golden  Gate  Park.  The  attend- 
ance during  the  Fair  approximated 
200,000  visitors.  Book  lovers  were  in 
attendance  from  all  parts  of  the  state. 
It  was  a  most  comprehensive  exhibit  of 
oriental  and  occidental  printing  and 
handcraft,  and  was  a  distinct  credit  to 
those  who  had  the  matter  in  charge.  The 
Fair  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
San  Francisco  Branch  of  American  Pen 
Women  and  directed  by  Mrs.  Frona 
Eunice  Wait  Colburn,  past  president. 


MEXICO 

(Continued  from  Page  119J 

on  the  door  and  run  the  risk  of  falling 
into  the  clutches  of  a  guardian  of  the 
peace,  who  might  arrest  him  for  trying 
to  break  into  the  hostelry.  Usually,  the 
hammering  brought  forth  a  sleepy-eyed 
muchacho  from  his  lair  under  the  stair- 
way ;  the  bolt  was  shot,  the  chain  taken 
down  and  the  guest  admitted. 

Many  of  the  best  restaurants  in  Mex- 
ico City  had  sawdust  on  the  floor ;  and 
the  square,  marble-top  tables  were  guilt- 
less of  cloth.  But  the  seats  were  uphol- 
stered in  velvet;  and  long,  misty  mir- 
rors, gilt-framed,  extended  from  floor 
to  ceiling.  In  the  old  Concordia  of  sav- 
ory memory,  the  tables  at  the  windows 
on  the  street  level  were  always  reserved 
for  those  knights  of  the  arena,  the  bull- 
fighters ! 

Today,  the  hotels  of  Mexico  City 
would  compare  favorably  with  those  of 
the  large  cities  in  the  United  States. 
Luxurious  automobiles  have  replaced 
"the  carriage  of  the  blue  flag,"  with 
its  steeple-hatted  bandit  perched  on  the 
high  seat.  And  while  bemoaning  the  pic- 
turesqueness  that  in  a  measure  passed 
with  the  incoming  conveniences  of  mod- 
ern times,  we  can  say  with  feeling: 

"How  poor  are  we,  since  never,  in 
all  the  world,  is  there  another  Mexico, 
a  Land  of  Promise,  to  discover!" 


MARK  TWAIN 

A  BIOGRAPHY 

h 

ALBERT  BIGELOW  PAINE 

A  N  entirely  new  edition  of  this 
great  book,  about  which 
William  Lyon  Phelps,  who  wrote 
the  introduction,  says,  "It  is  the 
best  biographical  work  ever  writ- 
ten in  America.  No  one  can  be 
said  to  possess  the  complete  works 
of  Mark  Twain,  who  does  not 
own  a  copy  of  this  biography."  In 
three  volumes,  fully  illustrated. 

#15.00 
HARPER  &.  BROTHERS 
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slipping  over  the  border  line  between 
waking  and  sleeping  he  heard  an  old 
lady's  voice  wistfully  soliloquizing  and 
telling  herself  how  thirsty  she  was  with 
the  regularity  and  persistence  of  the 
ticking  of  a  clock.  "Oh,  I  am  so  thirsty." 
At  last,  unable  to  bear  the  nuisance  any 
longer,  Mark  got  up  in  his  night  clothes 
and  groped  his  way  the  length  of  the 
cold,  dark  car  to  where  the  drinking 
water  was  kept.  Filling  a  glass  he  car- 
ried it  back  to  the  elderly  victim  of 
loquacity  and  thirst.  This  good  deed 
done  and  a  payment  in  heart  felt  thanks 
from  the  old  lady  duly  pocketed,  Mark 
got  back  into  his  berth  and  pulling  the 
blankets  up  over  his  head  with  a  deep 
sigh  of  relief  and  content  snuggled  down 
to  sleep.  But  just  as  the  Sandman  was 
bending  over  him  a  now  all  too  familiar 
and  accursed  voice  began  to  exclaim  and 
kept  it  up  at  minute  intervals  the  rest 
of  the  night,  "Oh,  I  was  so  thirsty." 

During  his  European  trip  whose 
aftermath  was  "Innocents  Abroad," 
Mark  wanted  to  make  a  water  excur- 
sion on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  but  found  all 
the  boatmen  so  extortionate  that  he 
abandoned  the  idea.  "No  wonder,"  he 
exclaimed  bitterly  "our  Lord  walked  on 
the  waters." 

I  once  asked  Mr.  Clemens  if  there 
were  any  of  his  characters  that  he  would 
recognize  if  he  met  them  on  the  street 
in  the  flesh  and  much  to  my  surprise  his 
answer  was:  "Col.  Mulberry  Sellers  in 
'The  Mighty  Dollar'  (there's  millions 
in  it)." 

Whenever  I  started  to  tell  him  an 
anecdote  I  used  always  to  preface  it  by 
the  remark:  "Have  you  heard  the  fol- 
lowing?" "That  is  not  the  way,  Dr. 
Jim,  to  begin,"  was  his  admonition. 
"Begin  at  once  with  the  story." 

When  bedtime  overtook  him  at  his 
desk  working  on  a  story  he  would  leave 
the  last  sentence  unfinished  so  as  to  pre- 
serve the  continuity  of  thought  when 
work  was  begun  again  the  following 
morning.  Three  thousand  words  he  con- 
sidered a  full  day's  work.  His  favorite 
nightmare  he  declared  was  being  for- 
bidden by  his  doctor  to  smoke.  Dr.  Sam 
Johnson  used  to  say  that  he  could  not 
visualize  the  state  of  being  dead  because 
he  could  not  imagine  himself  in  a  state 
where  he  would  not  receive  letters  and 
Mark  was  in  much  the  same  frame  of 
mind  as  regards  cigars.  "If  there  is 
smoking  in  Heaven  I  want  to  go  there," 
he  would  fervidly  exclaim. 

In  one  of  Ford's  plays  a  Roman  gen- 
eral named  Bessus  specialized  in  making 


strategic  movements  to  rear.  At  this 
cautious  gentleman  Mark  never  tired  of 
poking  fun  and  likened  him  to  several 
of  our  generals  in  the  Civil  War. 

While  on  a  visit  to  me  in  St.  Louis 
during  the  World's  Fair  he  took  me 
with  him  on  a  visit  to  the  Mississippi 
River  Pilot's  Club  on  Fourth  Street, 
where  he  met  many  old  friends  of  the 
river  days  and  the  way  he  and  his  pals 
of  bygone  times  carried  on  was  a  riot 
of  fun  and  reminiscences.  He  was 
"Sam"  to  them. 

The  origin  of  the  "Jumping  Frog"  as 
related  to  me  by  Mr.  Clemens  was  as 
follows:  The  idea  slowly  took  shape  in 
his  mind  but  was  discarded  at  first  as 
being  too  far-fetched.  One  dismal  Sun- 
day afternoon  as  he  lay  on  his  bunk  in 
a  far  western  rooming  house  sans  cash, 
sans  copy,  sans  everything,  gazing  into 
the  void  of  black  despair,  a  still,  small 
voice  began  to  make  itself  heard :  "Try 
me!  T  r  y  m  e  !  TRY  ME!  TRY 
M  E  !  It  was  the  poor  little  despised 
jumping  frog  and  for  want  of  better, 
Mark  took  it  as  the  protagonist  of  the 
now  famous  story. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  life  Mr. 
Clemens  felt  acutely  the  inability  of  the 
reading  public  to  take  him  seriously  "I 
suppose  it's  my  own  fault,"  he  used  to 
say  wistfully,  "I've  cried  'wolf  so  often 
and  then  led  in  a  monkey  that  now  when 
I  try  to  write  seriously  everybody  is 
sure  I  am  only  shamming." 


DA  venport    3481 

TRADE  PUBLISHING  CO. 

PRINTERS 
Books    and    Periodicals    Our   Specialty 

619  California  Street 
San  Francisco,  California 
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The  oAlexandria's 

tRpom  Clerks  £Make  You 

Feel  ^ight  at  Home! 

Courteous  clerks,  familiar  with 
every  room,  make  sure  you  are 
established  in  quarters  you  prefer. 
—This  is  but  one  of  the  features 
of  this  great  hotel  where  thought- 
ful and  kindly  service  combines 
with  ideal  comfort  and  surround- 
ings to  make  every  stay  enjoyable. 

700  FIREPROOF  ROOMS 

75  rooms  with  private  toilets,  32  to  £3 

380  rooms  with  bath  $3  to  #4 

245   rooms  with  bath  $5  to  ?8 

For  two  persons,  £3   up 

The  Indian  Grille  Cafeteria 
Located  on  the  Air-Cooled  Lower  Lobby 
The  Peacock  Inn  (Coffee  Shop) 

The  Franco-Italian  Dining 
Room 

The  ALEXANDRIA  is  an  affili- 
ated unit  of  the  twenty-eight 
hotels  of  the  Eppley  System  in 
the  middle  west  and  of  the 
Hamilton  Chain  in  California 
and  Arizona. 

E.  C.  EPPLEY,  President 
CHARLES  B.  HAMILTON 

Vice  -  President  —  Managing  Director 


HOTEL/ 

!  ALEXANDRIA! 

Los  Angeles     * 


The  Fireman's  Fund  leads  all  in- 
surance companies  in  premium 
income-fire,  marine  and  auto- 
mobile-in  Pacific  Coast  States 
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:  9he  Comfortable    ^ 

I  Great  Northern 
Hotel 

k\     CHICAGO       /. 


By  Ida  Benfey  Judd 


FORMER  GUESTS 
REPRESENT  9OPER  CENT 
OF  THE  DAILY  ARRIVALS 


TRAVELERS  select  the  Great  North- 
ern for  its  wonderful  location  in 
Chicago's  "loop".  They  return  because 
the  large  comfortable  rooms,  homelike 
environment,  attentive  service,  excellent 
food  and  moderate  charges  make  it  an 
'••  deal  hotel. 

400  Newly  Furnished  Rooms  $2.50  a 
day  and   up  —  Sample   Rooms  $4.00, 

$5,00,  $6.00,  $7.00  and  tS.OO. 

New  Garage  One-half  Block 
Dearborn  St.  from  Jackson  to  Quincy 

Walter  Craighead,  Mgr. 


RHEUMATISM 

can  be  cured! 


SUFFERERS  !  Take  a  new  Joy  In  liv- 
ing.   At  last  a  way  to  relieve  your 
pain  has  been  found. 

ANTI-URIC,  the  natural  preparation, 
made  from  roots  and  herbs,  has  given 
permanent  relief  to  many  sufferers 
everywhere  In  as  short  a  time  as  20 
days. 

IF  YOUR  CASE  Is  neuritis,  sciatica, 
lumbago,  Inflammatory  rheumatism, 
kidney  ailment  or  general  uric  acid 
condition,  you  owe  It  to  yourself  to 
start  using  ANTI-URIC  today. 

ANTI-URIC  Is  for  sale  at  the  Owl  and 
all  other  good  drug  stores.  Results 
guaranteed  or  money  back. 

//  your  case  is  ARTHRITIS, 

communicate  taitfi  this  office, 

stating  length  and  history 

of  case. 

THE  ANTI-URIC  CO. 

32  Front  St.,  San  Francisco 


each  for  names  of  new  cus- 
tomers who  wear  an  arti- 
ficial eye.  Send  names  of  any  you 
know  and  earn  commission. 
Nothing  to  buy  or  sell.  Denver 
Optic  Co.,  318  Quincy,  Denver, 
Colo. 


MARK  TWAIN  says:  "Humor  is 
the  great  thing,  the  saving 
thing,  after  all.  The  minute  it 
crops  up  all  our  hardnesses  yield,  all  our 
irritations  and  resentments  flit  away." 

We  wanted  to  get  better  acquainted 
with  this  humor  that  is  such  a  pleasant 
friend  and  then,  too,  we  wanted  to  know 
our  great  humorist  better,  much  better, 
so  we  formed  the  Mark  Twain  Asso- 
ciation. 

We  have  found  Mark  Twain  is  a 
good  friend  to  sit  beside  and  to  listen 
to  as  he  talks.  He  is  an  interesting 
teacher — we  are  learning  to  see  humor 
where  once  we  felt  only  wounded  pride  ; 
we  are  learning  to  laugh  where  once  we 
were  only  angry;  we  are  learning  to 
laugh  at  ourselves  and  that  is  a  laugh 
worth  laughing!  T 

Naturally  we  wanted  others  to  join 
in  our  quest  for  humor  and  so  we  formed 
the  yearly  Prize  Contest  for  the  ten  best 
quotations  from  Mark  Twain's  books. 
In  1927  there  were  89  contestants.  In 
1928  there  were  134  contestants,  32 
states  were  represented,  also  Foochow, 
China;  New  Zealand;  Queensland; 
South  Africa  and  our  neighbor,  Canada. 
Each  year  New  York  has  given  the  larg- 
est number  of  contestants  but  each  year 
California  has  been  a  close  second.  We 
have  been  honored  by  two  contestants 
from  Mark  Twain's  old  home,  Hanni- 
bal, Missouri.  Miss  L.  L.  Heath,  one 
of  the  contestants,  made  the  study  of 
Mark  Twain  "part  of  the  requirement 
for  her  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  The 
.result,  her  thesis,  is  a  noble  book  that 
will  be  published  later.  Miss  Heath  has 
given  the  serious  study  to  Mark  Twain 
that  one  expects  to  give  to  Moliere  or 
to  Aristophanes.  I  will  quote  one  para- 
graph from  her  thesis:  "The  investiga- 
tion results  in  a  collection  of  material 
which  shows  an  earnest  desire  on  the 
part  of  Mark  Twain  to  stimulate  in  his 
readers  a  broader  and  more  logical  con- 
sideration of  the  strength  and  weakness 
of  humanity ;  of  the  right  of  mankind  to 
democracy  in  government ;  of  the  need 
for  greater  spirituality  in  all  religions; 
of  the  equality  of  woman  with  man ;  of 
the  inspiration  in  nature  and  in  time;  of 
the  powerful  influence  of  heredity  and 
training;  of  the  reasons  for  a  more  sub- 
lime conception  of  God  and  of  the  peace- 
fulness  of  death." 

Miss  Heath's  finding  of  such  serious- 
ness in  Mark  Twain  is  a  surprise  to 
you?  That  is  because  often  we  only 
thoughtlessly  laugh  at  Mark  Twain's 
words  but  we  don't  dig  down  and  find 
the  nut  that  really  made  us  laugh  and 


the  nut  is  the  best  part,  the  jewel.  This 
same  statement  is  true  of  Moliere,  o! 
Rabelais.  If  the  world  had  seriously 
taken  into  daily  life  the  profound  truth 
under  Moliere's  and  Rabelais'  laughter, 
why!  it  would  be  a  far  better  world  to 
live  in.  But  the  world  absorbs  truth  as 
fast  as  it  can.  The  world  grows  up 
slowly.  The  world  is — us. 

One  of  the  contestants  wrote:  "While 
I  was  cooking  or  washing  dishes  my  son, 
a  boy  of  thirteen,  sat  on  a  chair  and  reac 
Mark  Twain  aloud  and  we  laughed  to- 
gether." That  is  another  good  result  o: 
the  Prize  Contest.  Catch  them  young 
and  get  the  children  into  the  habit  o: 
seeing  the  humorous  side  of  things.  For 
is  there  any  greater  tragedy  than  the 
child  with  a  sad  face — a  face  that  shows 
slight  acquaintance  with  laughter!  An 
gelo  Patri  says:  "The  child  who  has  not 
laughed  heartily  once  during  the  day,  at 
least,  is  either  an  ailing  child  or  a  much 
cheated  one." 

The  contestants  that  do  the  best  work 
find  they  must  woo  humor  just  as  others 
woo  music  and  poetry.  But  wooing  isn't 
enough.  One  must  study  and  meditate 
over  Mark  Twain  as  we  study  anc 
meditate  over  architecture  or  music 
Once  reading  of  a  Mark  Twain  book  is 
not  enough.  Why?  We  want  to  to  reac 
the  book  over  so  that  we  will  form  the 
habit,  the  habit  of  seeing  humor  where 
the  world  sees  oh !  too  many  unpleasant 
things  to  be  mentioned. 

Dr.  William  Lyon  Phelps  of  Yale 
University  has  generously  given  his  time 
as  Chairman  of  the  judges  for  the  Prize 
Contest  each  year. 

The  circulars  for  the  1929  Prize  Con 
test    are   now   being   distributed.      The 
Association  will  try  to  reach  not  only  all 
in  our  own  country  but  gradually  all 
English    speaking    people    all    over    the  j 
world.      Mark    Twain    seems    to    have  i 
friends  everywhere. 

The  Mark  Twain  Association  always 
keeps  in  mind  the  establishment  of  a 
Mark  Twain  Professorship  of  Humor 
and  the  Comic  Spirit  at  one  of  our  uni- 
versities in  1935,  which  will  be  the  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  his  birth.  By  the 
way,  speaking  of  the  Comic  Spirit,  it  is 
good  to  remember  "Comedy  keeps  the 
heart  sweet."  Because  Mark  Twain 
uses  the  "keeps"  he  suggests  eternity  to 
us. 

Lord  Grey,  in  his  "Twenty-five 
Years,"  makes  plain  how  easily  war  has 
been  brought  about  by  those  in  control 
of  affairs.  Mark  Twain  gives  us  the 

(Continued  on  Page  126) 
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A  Visit  to  Mark  Twain's  Country 
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eight  miles  above  the  Melones  Dam.  Just 
before  the  bridge  is  reached  is  a  large 
white  house  flanked  on  each  side  by  a 
huge  fig  tree.  Their  nearness  to  the 
river  has  given  them  plenty  of  moisture 
for  their  luxuriant  growth.  Receding 
on  all  four  sides  you  see  the  splendid 
hills  covered  with  pine,  fir  and  scrub  oak. 
In  spring,  all  the  hills  are  covered  by  a 
mat  of  velvety  grass,  but  now  the  grass 
all  dried  up  by  the  summer  sun  makes 
an  excellent  contrast  for  the  pines. 

Jackass  Hill  is  but  a  few  miles  from 
the  Stanislaus.  The  road  that  winds  up 
to  the  Mark  Twain  cabin  is  rocky;  but 
who  minds  a  few  stones  when  so  near 
the  cabin  in  which  Mark  Twain  lived. 
It  is  a  small  building  of  boards,  and  has 
a  squatty  stone  chimney  at  one  end.  The 
reader  will  recall  that  Mark  Twain 
came  out  from  San  Francisco  in  the 
winter  of  1864,  to  prospect  for  gold  with 
his  friends  James  and  Bill  Gillis,  two 
brothers  who  owned  the  cabin.  Dick 
Stoker  (Dick  Baker  of  "Roughing  It") 
a  genial  soul  who  long  before  had  re- 
tired to  this  forgotten  land,  and  Dick's 
cat  Tom  Quartz,  who  shared  the  cabin. 
Within  the  cabin  is  a  large  stone  fire- 
place, a  table  containing  a  register  for 
visitors  to  sign,  and  a  beautiful  example 
of  an  old  fashioned  mahogany  double 
bed.  Before  this  fireplace  on  rainy  days 
Jim  Gillis  would  tell  amusing  stories. 
Paine  in  his  "Mark  Twain"  tells  us 
that  even  in  these  days  the  place  was  not 
a  wilderness.  Another  pocket-miner  by 
the  name  of  Carrington  had  a  cabin  near 
by,  and  a  mile  distant  lived  an  old  couple 
with  two  daughters,  so  plump  and  trim 
and  innocent  that  they  were  called  the 
"Chapparal  Quails." 

Not  far  from  Jackass  Hill  is  Tuttle- 
town,  which  is  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for 
all  Mark  Twain's  lovers,  for  here  Bill 
Gillis  lives.  At  the  Mark  Twain  garage 
in  Tuttletown  we  were  directed  to  his 
house,  and  told  to  take  the  road  to  the 
left.  Rough  indeed  it  was,  and  after 
having  been  shaken  up  a  good  deal,  we 
stopped  our  car  and  walked  up  a  hill  of 
gentle  slope  to  Gillis'  house.  We  reached 
the  porch,  and  peering  through  the  par- 
lor spied  a  pleasant-looking  old  man  sit- 
ting on  the  back  porch  engaged  in  whit- 
tling a  stick.  An  elderly  lady,  Mrs.  Gillis, 
opened  the  screen  door  and  showed  us 
in  without  question.  Evidently  the 
Gillises  were  accustomed  to  receiving 
many  visitors — Mr.  Gillis,  almost  ninety 
— with  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eye,  and 
of  unusual  activity  for  one  of  his  age. 

For  two  hours  we  sat  on  a  charming 
vine-covered   porch   and   talked   to   Mr. 


and  Mrs.  Gillis. 
Around  about  us 
stretched  far  away 
the  pleasant  undula- 
ting hills  of  Turtle- 
town.  We  felt  close 
to  Mark  Twain  in 
having  such  a  pleas- 
ant talk  with  his  old 
friend,  Bill  Gillis. 

Gillis  told  us  the 
story  of  the  "Chap- 
peral  Quails,"  the 
two  sisters  who  lived 
with  their  parents 
not  far  from  the 
cabin  on  Jackass 
Hill.  One  Sunday 
afternoon  Sam  Cle- 
mens and  Bill  Gillis 
took  the  girls  for  a 
walk,  and  on  their 
way  back  getting 
lost,  did  not  reach 
home  until  11 
o'clock.  The  girls' 
mother  was  very 
angry  and  blamed  it 
all  upon  Sam.  She 
said:  My  girls  often 
went  out  before 
with  Bill  Gillis  and 
were  never  late,  un- 
til they  went  out 
today  with  you.  It 
is  your  fault. 

Sam  saw  that  his  presence  was  no 
longer  desired,  and  was  casting  one  final 
despairing  glance  upon  the  room  pre- 
paratory to  his  departing,  when  his  gaze 
lighted  upon  a  banjo.  Snatching  this  up 
quickly  he  began  to  play  such  favorite 
airs  as,  "Fly  Away,  Pretty  Moth"  and 
"Araly's  Daughter."  He  sang  so  well 
— Sam  had  an  excellent  bass  voice — that 
before  long  the  household  was  in  tears. 
Sam  and  Bill  then  arose  to  depart,  but 
the  mother  said  that  she  couldn't  let 
them  go  without  a  bit  to  eat.  They 
heard  a  chicken  squawk  in  the  kitchen 
and  in  about  twenty  minutes  the  old 
lady  came  in  with  a  large  platter  of  fried 
chicken  and  a  plate  of  biscuits. 

As  they  were  going  home  Bill  said  to 
Sam : 

"Well,  you  saved  your  bacon." 
"Saved   my  bacon,"   Sam   replied   in- 
dignantly,    "that    was    the    best    fried 
chicken  I  have  ever  eaten  in  my  life." 

Gillis  asked  if  we  had  noticed  the 
large  bed  in  the  cabin  on  Jackass  Hill. 
We  replied  in  the  affirmative  and  he 
said:  "Sam  and  I  slept  in  that  during 
his  visit.  Sam  always  slept  on  the  out- 
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side  so  he  could  be  near  his  pipe  and 
tobacco  which  he  smoked  incessantly. 
Gillis  said  that  Sam  was  extremely 
ticklish  and  used  to  get  terribly  pro- 
voked when  Bill  would  torment  him  by 
tickling. 

We  asked  Gillis  if  Sam  was  always 
funny.  Gillis  replied  that  he  was  not, 
because  if  he  had  been  he  would  have 
become  tiresome — but  when  any  fitting 
occasion  arose,  he  always  had  something 
humorous  to  say. 

(Continued  in  May  Issue) 
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Announcing  5  New  Books  of  Verse 

THE  LIGHT 
OF  DAY 

An  Anthology  of  202  Unpublished 
Poems  by  129  Contemporary  Poets 

Edited  by  Henry  Harrison 
Illustrated  by  John  Funk 

Among  the  contributors:  Benjamin  Musser, 
Frederick  Herbert  Adler,  Solon  R.  Barber, 
S.  Omar  Barker,  Carl  John  Bostelmann,  D. 
Maitland  Bushby,  Grace  Stone  Coates, 
Thomas  Del  Vecchio,  Louis  Ginsberg,  Jan 
Isbelle  Fortune,  George  Elliston,  Ben  Field, 
Anne  Hamilton,  Wright  Field,  Clifford 
Gessler,  Ellen  Glines,  Henry  Harrison,  Iso- 
bel  Stone,  Edith  Mirick,  Norman  MacLeod, 
May  Folwell  Hoisington,  Sally  Bruce  Kin- 
solving,  Helen  Maring,  Ruth  Peiter,  Lucy 
M.  C.  Robinson,  Bettie  Sale,  Antonia  Y. 
Schwab,  Blanche  Shoemaker  Wagstaff,  Elk- 
anah  East  Taylor,  B.  Y.  Williams,  Gremin 
Zorn,  and  Muriel  Wright. 

#3.00  a  Copy 

5  Books  of  Verse  in  One  for  Little 
More  than  the  Price  of  One 

S  Poets 

Isobel  Stone          Edith  Mirick 
Jewell  Miller         Norman  Macleod 
Benjamin  Musser 

With  drawings  by 

HERBERT  E.  FOUTS 

#2.25  a  Copy 

A  First  Book  of  Delightful  Lyrics 

#1.50  a  Copy 
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by  Helen  Adams  Parker 

HENRY  HARRISON,  Publisher 
19  Stuyvesant  Street  New  York 


Real    Estate 

Educator   ....200  pp.  do.  $2.00 
Vest  Pocket 

Bookkeeper. .160  pp.  clo.    1.00 
Vest  Pocket 

"Cushing"....128  pp.  clo.     1.00 
Art   Public 

Speaking 100  pp.  clo.     1.00 

Vest  Pocket 

Lawyer  360  pp.  clo.     1.50 

SPECIAL    OFFER 
to   Overland   Monthly   readers : 
any   two  at   20   per  cent  discount,   all   five 
for    $5.00    postpaid,    C.    O.    D.    or    on    ap- 
proval.    Descriptive    catalog   FREE.     Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 
Thus.  X.  Carey  &  Co..  114  90th  St.,  M.  Y. 
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CANADIAN  FISHERIES 

(Continued  from  Page  113) 

Columbia  has  ranked  first  among  the 
provinces  in  the  value  of  the  catch.  Nova 
Scotia  holds  second  place,  and  New 
Brunswick  third.  Probably  sixty  per 
cent  of  the  annual  catch  is  exported. 
The  United  States  is  Canada's  best  cus- 
tomer, but  large  quantities  of  fish  are 
exported  to  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy 
and  the  West  Indies. 

ANNUAL  VALUE  OF  THE  FISHERIES  OF 
CANADA  FOR  CERTAIN  YEARS* 

1870 $  6,577,391 

1875 10,350,385 

1880 14,499,979 

1885 17,722,973 

1890 17,714,902 

1895 20,199,338 

1900 21,557,639 

1905 29,479,562 

1910 29,629,169 

1915 31,264,631 

1920 49,241,339 

1925 47,942,131 

1926 56,360,633 

In  all  kinds  of  weather  the  Canadian 
fishermen  are  plying  their  trade,  and 
some  are  upon  the  water  at  all  times  of 
the  year.  Storms  may  beat,  and  the  little 
vessels  may  be  threatened  by  the  waves, 
but  the  work  goes  on,  for  the  market 
must  be  supplied.  Those  of  us  who  have 
no  contact  with  the  sea  little  realize 
what  these  brave  and  hardy  men  must 
experience  in  order  to  satisfy  our  de- 
mand for  sea-food.  Only  the  families  of 
the  fishermen  who  anxiously  await  their 
home-coming  from  their  periodic  trips 
appreciate  the  hardships  and  the  dangers 
attaching  to  the  work. 


1  The  Canada  Year  Book,  1927-28,  p.  337. 


THE  THUNDERBIRD 

(Continued  from  Page  110)* 

in  its  meaning  to  the  mystical  succes- 
sion of  Melchizedek — who  was  his  own 
father  and  mother.  The  eagles  so  fre- 
quently seen  upon  the  standards  of  an- 
cient princes  were  really  the  sun-bird, 
or  phoenix,  whose  nest  was-  of  frank- 
incense and  myrrh  and  which  sat  in  a 
bed  of  flames.  The  first  Great  Seal  of 
the  United  States  of  America  carried 
the  figure  of  the  phoenix  upon  its  ob- 
verse side  as  the  symbol  of  the  regenera- 
tion and  rebirth  of  a  people. 

Although  comparatively  little  is 
known  today  concerning  the  secret  or- 
ders existing  among  the  American  In- 
dians and  that  little  is  rapidly  disap- 
pearing, it  is  evident  that  among  these 
tribes  there  were  some  very  eminent 
minds,  such  as  the  historical  Hiawatha 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  first 
concept  of  the  League  of  Nations.  These 
great  American  Indian  minds  were 
banded  together  in  a  secret  society, 
which  at  rare  intervals  initiated  into  its 
number  a  few  of  the  more  promising 
youths  of  the  various  nations.  This  order 
formed  an  esoteric  council  in  which  the 
otherwise  diversified  and  often  antagon- 
istic tribes  were  united  in  the  quest  of 
knowledge  and  spiritual  truth. 

The  Thunderbird  —  like  the  peace 
pipe — was  therefore  an  outer  symbol  of 
an  inner  mystery  whose  elements  have 
been  perpetuated  in  the  arts  and  crafts 
of  the  red  men.  Only  within  recent 
years,  however,  has  it  been  realized  that 
the  apparently  diversified  elements  of 
American  Indian  culture  were  in  reality 
the  manifestations  of  an  orderly  sequ- 
ence of  science  and  not  merely  the  iso- 
lated endeavors  of  a  primitive  people. 


Mark  Twain  As  I  Knew  Him 


(Continued  from  Page  111) 


or  the  other ;  Mark  was  absolutely  free 
from  that  foible,  but  neither  was  he 
afraid  to  take  a  millionaire  as  a  friend 
if  the  man  could  show  any  other  qualifi- 
cations besides  money.  He  and  Rogers 
were  intimate  and  nothing  else  in 
Rogers'  history  was  so  much  to  that 
man's  credit.  But  Mark  was  always  the 
benefactor  and  Rogers  the  beneficiary. 
He  never  would  have  been  widely 
known  but  for  his  humor,  and  yet  it 
was  his  humor  that  made  him  stop  short 
of  greatness.  One  felt  in  contact  with 
him,  a  largeness  of  nature  which  he 
failed  to  put  into  literary  form.  There 
was  a  "kink"  in  his  grain  that  gave  him 
fortune,  but  denied  him  immortality.  Or 
one  might  put  it  that,  had  he  never  pub- 
lished anything,  he  might  have  written 
a  book  greater  than  he  ever  did.  His 


popularity  kept  him  in  a  groove  which, 
otherwise,  he  might  have  escaped  from. 
But  there  can  be  no  "ifs"  in  history; 
we  must  taken  men  and  things  as  wa 
find  them.  We  have  taken  Mark  to  our 
hearts  and  are  the  better  for  having  him 
there.  (Courtesy  of  the  Pasadena  Star- 


MARK  TWAIN  ASSOCIATION 

(Continued  from  page  126) 

same  truth  in  a  line  that  is  worthy  to  be 
written  on  the  sky  until  we  have  realized 
its  full  meaning.  Here  is  the  line:  "The 
emperor  sends  troops  to  the  field  with 
immense  enthusiasm.  He  will  lead  them 
in  person,  when  they  return." — "against 
the  assault  of  laughter  nothing  can 
stand." 
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The  Overland  Monthly  acknowledges  with  appreciation  the 
valuable  assistance  given  by  Mr.  Cyril  Clemens  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  issue  of  the  magazine.  As  President  of  the  Mark 
Twain  Society  he  has.  helped  to  uncover  many  original  sources 
of  Mark  Twain  material  not  before  made  public.  Owing  to  the 
amount  of  this  material  and  that  the  April  issue  of  this  maga- 
zine should  be  a  Mark  Twain  number,  we  are  forced  to  carry 
over  to  May  a  number  of  articles  that  should  have  appeared 
this  month.  This  explanation  is  due  our  authors. 

The  forthcoming  issue  will  be  largely  devoted  to  Charles 
F.  Lummis.  As  founder  and  for  many  years  editor  of  the  Out 
West  Magazine  (now  consolidated  with  the  Overland)  he  be- 
came a  national  figure.  Mr.  Ben  Field  of  Los  Angeles  is  assem- 
bling valuable  material  on  the  work  of  Mr.  Lummis,  and  this 
will  appear  under  his  editorship. 
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Our  Office  Removed 


The  Editorial  and  Business  Offices  of  the  Overland 
Monthly  and  Out  West  Magazine  are  now  located  in 
the  Phelan  Building,  San  Francisco.  Commodious 
quarters  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  magazine, 
thus  providing  more  adequately  for  its  continued 
growth  and  development.  Direct  all  correspondence 
to:  Overland  Monthly, 

1024  Phelan  Building, 

San  Francisco,  California. 
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The  Occult  Digest  of  May,  1929,  says:  "As  a  writer  Mr.  Hall  burns  with  convictions  of  implicit  faith — a  faith 
transcendent  in  absolute  knowledge  self-evident  to  the  thinker  who  has  proven  for  himself  that  which  can 
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PRINCE  and  PRINCESS  ASAKA  of  JAPAN 

Chuichi  Ohashi,  Japanese  Consul,  in  writing  of  the 
recent  stay  of  Prince  and  Princess  Asaka  said: 

"/  take  pleasure  in  conveying  to  you  their  hearty 
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Winter 

.By  CARRIE  CHAPMAN  BENSON. 

HEN  winter  flaunts  her  beauty  soft  and  light 
And  drapes  her  jeweled  robes  around  each  tree, 
She  spreads  a  velvet  carpet  smooth  and  white 
And  covers  all  the  branches  carefully. 
The  sun  comes  peering  through  the  rifted  clouds 
And  daubs  his  yellow  paint  on  every  fold, 
And  when  the  sunset  lends  her  crimson  shrouds 
The  cold,  white  beauty  turns  to  mellow  gold. 

No  artist's  brush  could  flare  such  flaming  fire 
From  earthy  pigments;  nor  his  hand  portray 
A  handy  work  from  passion  V  deft  desire, 
As  nature  paints  upon  a  winters  day; 
Nor,  from  a  cold,  white  beauty  bring  to  birth, 
A  masterpiece  like  this  one  page  of  earth. 
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GENERAL  JOHN   C.  FREMONT, 
called  "The  Path-finder,"  is  said 
to   have   blazed   the   route  across 
the   Sierras,    which    is   now    known    as 
"The  Emigrant  Trail." 

Fremont,  in  the  second  trip  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  prior  to  1849,  crossed 
the  summit  in  the  vicinity  of  So- 
nora Pass  and  reached  the  valley 
now  known  as  "Relief."  One  of 
the  dams  of  the  P.  G.  &  E.  is  lo- 
cated in  one  of  the  two  valleys 
which  border  on  the  stream,  the 
main  fork  of  the  Stanislaus  River. 

He,  with  his  troops,  remained  a 
week  in  the  valley  to  rest  his  men 
and  their  horses.  As  evidence  of 
this  fact,  it  is  said  that  he  left  a 
small  brass  cannon  of  the  howitzer 
type  near  the  summit.  This  was 
later  seen  by  scores  of  adventurers 
who  followed  the  trail  toward  the 
setting  sun  in  search  of  gold  that 
had  been  discovered  in  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Sierras. 

What  became  of  this  historical 
piece  of  artillery  is  one  of  the 
many  mysteries  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  story  of  the  days 
of  '49. 

It   is  said   that   Fremont,   upon 
resuming  his  journey,  followed  the 
ridge  between  the  main  fork  and 
the   south    fork    of   the   Stanislaus 
along    what    is    now    called    the 
Grant   Ridge,   probably  named   in 
honor  of  the  hero  of  Appomattox, 
to     the     confluence     of     the     two 
streams.  Here,  he  was  confronted 
by  an  impassable  barrier,  a  rugged 
gorge.  The  expedition  about  faced  and 
struck  the  ridge  near  Confidence,  a  set- 
tlement   once    the    site    of    a   very    rich 
quartz  mine  owned  by  Ben  Holliday  of 
Overland  Coach  fame.  From  this  point, 
they  continued   to  their  objective   point 
in   Mariposa  County.  A   large   tract  of 
land,  consisting  of  several  thousand  acres 
was  later  awarded  to  the  Pathfinder  for 
his  work  of  exploration  in  these  rugged 
regions  which  course  along  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Golden  State;  the  tract  being 
known  up  to  the  present  time  as  "The 
Fremont   Grant." 


By  G.  P.  Morgan 

County  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Sonora,  California 

The  ordinary  reader  will  probably  be 
more  interested  in  the  following  narra- 
tive which  tells  the  story  of  this  pioneer 


George  Philip  Morgan 


highway,  known  as  the  Emigrant  Trail 
or,   the  Old   Emigrant  Trail: 

In  the  early  '50s,  a  party,  consisting 
of  men  bound  for  the  gold  diggings, 
after  meeting  with  ill  fortune  and  de- 
lays during  the  long  and  tedious  journey 
"Across  the  Plains,"  was  caught  in  an 
early  snow  storm  when  partially  up  the 
east  side  of  the  Sierras.  They  abandoned 
their  wagons,  and  in  the  face  of  a  blind- 
ing snow  storm,  made  their  way  across 
the  summit  and  reached  a  flat  where 
wood,  water  and  grass  were  to  be  found 
in  abundance.  Their  provisions  were 


well-nigh    exhausted    and    some    of   the 
party  started  out  for  help.  They  finally 
reached    the   Jarboe    Ranch   near   Sum- 
merville.  A  relief  party  started  for  the 
mountain  valley  surrounded  by  the  rug- 
ged   snow-clad    peaks   of    the    towering 
mountains  and  brought  the  storm 
bo-'nd  party  safely  from  the  moun- 
tain   fastness.    From    that   day   to 
this,  the  spot  has  been  called  Relief 
Camp. 

Although  the  first  travelers  en- 
dured many  hardships  and  braved 
many  dangers  the  real  trouble 
came  when  wagon  trains  tried  to 
cross  by  the  Emigrant  Trail. 

The  first  party  of  this  kind  was 
the  Duckwall  party,  consisting  of 
two  large  wagons,  each  drawn  by 
several  yoke  of  oxen.  This  party 
consisted  of  W.  J.  Duckwall,  his 
wife  and  six  children,  John  and  Si 
Murphy,  a  man  named  Collins, 
and  a  contingent  under  leadership 
of  Wash  Train.  The  Duckwall- 
Train  Party  was  made  up  of  a 
number  of  wagons  and  kept  to- 
gether for  1500  miles,  the  Train 
or  Cherokee  party  being  in  the 
lead.  This  last  party  was  called 
"Cherokee"  because  Train  was  a 
Cherokee  Indian. 

They  were  undecided  as  to  what 

pass  they  would  take  to  cross  the 

Sierras,   but   at  Carson   Sink  they 

were    met    by   Captain    George 

Washington    Patrick,    the    second 

mayor    of    Sonora,    who    induced 

them  to  follow  the  Emigrant  Trail. 

This  trail,  he  pictured  as  a  good 

broad  highway,  and  it  may  be  said  that 

it  was  fortunate  for  this  modern  Ananias 

that  he  was  not  within  reaching  distance 

when  the  Wanderers  from  Illinois  and 

the    Indian   Territory   searched    for   his 

fancy  created  boulevard.  They  threatened 

all  kinds  of  vengeance  if  they  ever  set 

eyes  upon  him.  This  desire  for  revenge 

was  however  forgotten  when  they  reached 

the  new   Eldorado  whose  golden  sands 

made  them  forget  the  trials  and  hardships 

of  the  journey  over  the  Emigrant  Trail. 

They  even  respected  him  as  a  splendid 

citizen  having  one  very  prominent  char- 
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acteristic,  that  of  being  the  champion 
liar.  This  party  found  travel  compara- 
tively easy  while  crossing  the  plains  and 
mesas  on  the  easterly  side  of  the  Sierras. 

Not  so,  when  it  started  to  ascend  the 
slopes  of  the  mountains,  for  nearly  every 
foot  of  the  way  was  fraught  with  danger. 
Rugged  abysses  had  to  be  crossed,  im- 
mense granite  boulders  and  domes  as 
slippery  as  glass  were  forever  facing 
them,  as  if  challenging  their  courage.  At 
times,  their  path  lead  them  close  to  the 
brink  of  precipices  where  a  miscalcula- 
tion or  a  slip  would  plunge  them  to  death 
a  thousand  feet  below. 

Often  the  wagons  had  to  be  lifted  by 
hand  over  obstructions  or  let  down  over 
the  face  of  a  cliff  by  means  of  ropes  and 
chains.  At  one  point,  a  deep  chasm  would 
have  stopped  them  had  it  not  been  for 
the  fact  that  a  previous  party  had 
bridged  it  by  rolling  rocks  into  it. 

On  the  day  of  the  descent  on  this  side, 
the  western  side  of  the  summit,  the 
Train  party  lost  some  of  its  cattle,  and 
while  the  members  were  delayed  in  hunt- 
ing for  the  strays,  the  Duckwell  party 
moved  on  and  by  hitching  two  oxen  in 
front  of  each  wagon  and  six  behind  to 
hold  it  back  they  managed  to  reach  Re- 
lief September  27,  1853.  The  Train 
party  arrived  the  next  day  but  two 
wagons  were  smashed  to  bits  while  being 
lowered  over  bluffs. 


The  writer  has  seen  the  thimble-skein 
axle  of  one  of  these  wagons,  now  in  pos- 
session of  Dr.  Bromley  of  Sonora,  who 
prizes  it  highly  as  a  reminder  of  the 
courage,  the  determination,  the  grit  and 
pluck  of  those  hardy  pioneers  of  the 
Golden  Era. 

An  ox  yoke  is  another  relic  of  the  haz- 
ardous trek  made  by  those  adventurous 
men  and  women  in  search  of  the  wealth 
which  was  to  bring  fortune  to  them  when 
they  reached  the  land  of  gold.  This  relic 
has  also  been  seen  many  times  by  the 
writer. 

The  last  of  the  survivors  of  this  heroic 
band,  Mr.  Dave  Duckwall  passed  away 
recently  at  National  City,  San  Diego 
County. 

Six  miles  above  Relief  on  the  edge  of 
this  historic  trail  stands  a  granite  pin- 
nacle on  which  is  roughly  engraven  the 
name  of  Harvey  Hubbs,  with  the  date  of 
his  birth  and  his  death;  nothing  more, 
but  this  is  an  eloquent  reminder  of  the 
brave  man  who  lies  in  the  lonely  grave 
beneath  it,  and  of  the  cruel  fate  which 
befell  him  just  as  he  was  in  sight  of  the 
Golden  Land  of  his  dreams. 

Other  graves  here  and  there  along  the 
Trail,  mark  the  long  homes  of  members 
of  those  adventurers  who  passed  away 
with  visions  of  fortunes  before  their  eyes 
ere  they  closed  forever  in  the  last,  long, 
dreamless  sleep. 


Another  interesting  point  along  the 
Trail  is  Birth  Rock  or  Bust  Rock  as  it 
is  sometimes  called,  a  mammoth  granite 
dome,  the  under  side  of  which  is  elevated 
above  the  ground  so  as  to  form  a  large 
roomy  chamber.  Here  one  day  in  the 
days  of  long  ago  a  Mrs.  Wilson,  who 
was  one  of  a  party  that  crossed  by  the 
Emigrant  Trail  gave  birth  to  a  baby  girl, 
the  only  white  child  born  in  that  locality, 
and  no  doubt,  as  long  as  she  lived  ( I 
believe  that  she  has  crossed  to  the  Golden 
Land  that  we  all  hope  to  reach)  she  no 
doubt  took  pride  in  telling  the  story  of 
her  lowly  birth-place  and  of  the  fortitude 
and  unflinching  courage  of  her  argonant 
mother. 

Time,  in  its  march  of  progress,  has 
shifted  the  scenes.  Many  of  these  history 
landmarks  that  stand  as  monuments  of 
the  Golden  Era,  those  stirring  tunes  of 
the  days  of  old,  the  days  of  gold,  the 
days  of  '49,  may  be  reached  by  scenic 
highways,  over  which  one  may  travel  in 
ease  and  comfort  by  automobiles,  and 
as  one  whirls  along  in  the  shadow  and 
coolness  of  the  grand  old  forests,  the 
waving  boughs,  the  soughing  pines,  the 
noisy  brooks  of  crystal  cool  mountain 
water,  bring  to  mind  the  pictures  of 
those  by-gone  days  and  the  stories  of  the 
bands  of  brave  men,  women  and  children 
who  journeyed  to  the  Land  of  Promise 
over  the  Emigrant  Trail. 


Annual  Convention  League  of  Western  Writers 


THE  League  of  Western  Writers 
meets  in  annual  convention  in  San 
Francisco  October  next.  The  dates 
chosen  are  the  2nd  to  5th  inclusive.  At 
that  time  of  year  San  Francisco  is  on 
her  best  behavior  and  all  plans  point 
toward  an  interesting  and  successful 
meeting.  The  convention  two  years  ago 
at  Seattle,  and  the  one  last  year  at  Port- 
land, were  productive  of  great  good  and 
resulted  in  marked  enthusiasm  through- 
out the  West. 

The  League  embraces  in  its  territory 
the  eleven  Western  states  and  Western 
Canada,  Alaska,  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
and  Mexico.  Drawing  as  it  does  from 
this  extensive  territory,  it  includes  in 
its  membership  many  of  the  leading 
writers  and  authors  of  the  country,  in 
the  fields  of  fiction,  education,  history, 
the  essay,  short  story,  writers  on  general 
and  special  subjects,  travel,  poetry, 
drama,  newspaper  and  periodical  editors 
and  feature  writers. 

Among  other  purposes  of  the  League 
is  that  of  cooperation  with  organiza- 
tions having  as  their  function  the  de- 
velopment of  letters  and  the  creative 


arts,  and  to  serve  as  a  bureau  or  clear- 
ing house.  The  By-Laws  provide  also 
for  the  establishment  of  branch  leagues 
wherever  five  or  more  writers  find  it 
possible  to  meet  together  for  the  discus- 
sion and  the  promotion  of  matters  of 
common  interest. 

In  its  plan  of  organization,  the 
League  properly  provides  for  an  Execu- 
tive Committee — one  member  chosen 
from  each  of  the  eleven  western  states, 
Canada,  Alaska  and  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  There  is  an  Advisory  Board  of 
seven  members,  together  with  a  Presi- 
dent, three  Vice-Presidents,  Secretary, 
Treasurer,  Critic,  Librarian,  President 
Emeritus  and  Honorary  President. 

Plans  for  the  coming  convention  are 
under  way.  The  meetings  will  be  ad- 
dressed by  some  of  the  leading  writers 
and  authors  of  the  West.  There  will  be 
group  conferences  of  those  interested  in 
special  phases  of  the  field  of  letters.  A 
feature  of  the  convention  will  be  the 
Book  Exhibit  of  volumes  written  by 
authors  who  are  resident  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  League.  Many  of  these  books 
will  be  first  editions  and  autographed  by 
the  authors.  Already  a  considerable 


number  of  such  books  have  been  received 
and  catalogued  ready  for  the  showing. 

One  of  the  objectives  of  the  League 
of  Western  Writers  is  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  library  of  books  by  West- 
ern authors.  This  will  be  a  splendid 
monument  to  Western  Literature.  Books 
shown  at  the  coming  annual  meeting 
will  become  a  foundation  for  the  perma- 
nent library  of  the  League.  Included  in 
the  Book  Exhibit  next  October  and  in 
the  permanent  library  now  being  built 
up,  will  also  be  books  with  a  western 
setting  and  having  the  territory  of  the 
League  for  their  locale. 

There  will  be  issued  a  catalogue  or 
brochure  featuring  each  author  with  a 
list  of  his  books,  notes  and  data. 

Information  as  to  the  League  of  West- 
ern Writers,  its  plans  and  purposes,  con- 
ditions of  membership  and  matters  per- 
taining to  the  coming  convention  may 
be  had  by  writing  the  Secretary,  1024 
Phelan  Building,  San  Francisco.  The 
membership  fee  is  $3.00.  All  books, 
preferably  autographed,  should  be  sent 
care,  League  of  Western  Writers,  Book 
Exhibit,  at  the  above  address. 
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The  Golden  Touch 


BIMMIE'S  hat  was  off.  Color  crim- 
soned his  bronzed  cheeks.  He 
looked  away  from  Goldie  with 
shielding  flick  of  lashes.  Marguerite 
was  laughing  over  some  recollection 
of  childhood ;  but  Bimmie  remembered 
Goldie  as  they  walked  home.  He  and 
Marguerite  measured  their  growth,  and 
found  their  chins  reached  the  lower 
branches  of  the  oaks  on  the  lawn.  He 
realized  that  the  world  was  smaller  than 
he  thought.  He  explained  that  to  Mar- 
guerite, and  other  views  from  his  jour- 
neyings,  a  sort  of  feeling  of  having 
walked  over  the  earth. 

In  the  afternoon  they  went  riding  on 
a  trail  through  the  woods,  and  beside 
the  railroad.  Horse-tail  ferns  sprouted 
from  the  gravel,  and  garter  snakes 
slipped  into  the  ditch.  He  told  Mar- 
guerite about  tree  ferns  of  Java,  and 
the  Thougeen  frothing  through  its  gorge. 
He  did  not  tell  her  that,  as  he  watched 
that  far-off  river,  a  girl  sat  beside  him, 
her  fingers  twinkling  like  golden  sun- 
spangles.  When  they  came  home  he 
found  the  old  glove  box,  and  spilled  its 
trinkets;  and  Marguerite  found  the 
eyes  of  one  of  her  dolls. 

"You  thieved  it,"  she  said,  laughing. 
There  was  a  warmer  tint  in  her  beauty, 
a  sparkle  in  her  eyes. 

When  he  had  been  home  a  month  he 
felt  assured  that  his  love  for  Marguer- 
ite would  enable  him  to  transplant  her 
to  the  Bimmittee  garden.  Then  one 
morning  his  mother  said : 

"Bimmie,  I  wish  you'd  take  those 
little  oval  frames  of  mine  to  Midas,  and 
have  him  put  fresh  gold  leaf  on  them." 

He  was  reluctant  but  he  said  duti- 
fully :  "Yes,  Mother." 

He  wrapped  the  frames  and  ran  down 
the  lawn  to  see  if  Marguerite  would  go 
with  him ;  but  she  was  coming  across 
the  grass  in  a  trim  grey  suit  and  small 
hat,  putting  on  her  gloves. 

"Oh,  Bimmie,  I  was  wondering  if 
you  were  out  of  bed  yet!  Mother  has 
taken  a  sudden  notion  to  shop,  and  we 
are  going  to  Detroit  for  a  week.  I  must 
hurry  to  catch  the  train." 

Bimmie's  face  clouded   at  that  news. 

"Marguerite,  I'll  be  lost  without  you. 
This  town  is  the  deadest  hole.  Marguer- 
ite, I  wish  you  need  not  go,  I  wish  we 
need  not  be  parted  even  for  a  day  or 
an  hour."  He  caught  her  gloved  hands 
and  held  them  across  the  rose  hedge. 
"Marguerite,  couldn't  it  be  that  way 
some  day  .  .  .  soon  ?  Marguerite,  sweet- 
heart, would  you,  will  you?"  He  plunged 
into  the  rose  hedge  and  caught  her  in 
his  arms. 

"Bimmie,  some  one  will  see  us !  Bim- 
mie, leave  me  a  little  breath.  Here's 


(Continued  from  March  Issue) 
By  Grace  Jones  Morgan 

Daddy  and  the  motor  .  .  .  Bimmie  dear!" 
Bimmie  cleared  the  hedge  in  one 
bound,  scattered  rose-petals  and  went 
with  Marguerite's  hand  in  his  own  to 
meet  her  father.  But  she  deserted  him 
and  went  into  the  house,  while  Bimmie 
sealed  their  fate. 

"I've  asked  Marguerite  to  marry  me, 
sir  ...  if  you  are  willing  and  all  that 
.  .  .  I'll  try  to  make  her  happy'n  every- 
thing .  .  ."  His  fingers  were  fraying 
the  hem  of  his  tie,  but  her  father  saved 
its  utter  destruction  and  agreed,  in  a 
grip  of  their  hands. 


WESTLAKE  PARK  AT  NIGHT 

By  LAURENCE  FAULKNER  HAWKIXS 

THE   lurid   city-lights, 
Reflected  across  the  water, 
Shimmer  and  dance, 
Softened  and  lovely. 

The  harsh  city  noises 

Are  subdued  to  a  murmur, 
As  they  drift  over  the  lake. 

The  pipe  of  a  bird, 
Sudden  splash  of  a  fish, 
The  croak  of  a  frog, 
Deny  the  city. 

My  city-thoughts  steal  away, 
Greeds,  lusts,  and  hatreds, 
Dissolve  under  the  spell  of  the  lake. 

Here,  under  the  stars, 

Like  a  faint  perfume  on  the  night  breeze, 

Is  Peace, 

And  the  old,  forgotten  thought  of  God. 


Bimmie  was  terrifically,  dumbly 
happy  as  they  drove  to  the  depot.  His 
thoughts  were  chaotic  as  the  train 
pulled  out,  but  his  heart  sang.  This  had 
been  happening  for  years.  He  was  a  little 
awed  at  the  weight  of  responsibility 
dropped  suddenly  upon  him.  Now,  he 
must  do  things  for  Marguerite,  make  a 
name  for  her  to  wear,  the  finest  name 
worn  by  an  Bimmittee  in  any  genera- 
tion ! 

From  the  depot  he  went  down  the 
track  with  his  parcel  of  picture  frames. 
When  he  reached  Midas'  cabin,  he  was 
surprised  to  feel  again  the  lure  of  boy- 
hood when  he  had  flattened  his  nose 
against  the  window.  But  Midas  had 
changed.  White  hair  framed  his  brown 
face.  The  hawk-beak  nose  was  thinner. 
The  gold  loops  elongated  his  ear-lobes. 
His  cruel  lips  worked  loosely.  His  eyes 


were  live  coals,  and  startled  Bimmie. 
He  remembered  that  Midas  had  once 
stabbed  a  man  to  death. 

That  recollection  passed,  for  behind 
him,  tiny  gold  loops  quivering  beside  her 
cheeks,  little  hands  fluttering  out  to  meet 
his,  was  the  gold-beater's  daughter.  And 
the  mother-gift  was  alert,  that  vagrant 
questing  look  in  her  eyes. 

Bimmie's  eyes  answered.  He  stayed  to 
look  about  the  cabin  and  puzzle  about 
the  change  in  Midas.  He  stayed  to  watch 
the  hammers  pounding  gold,  throbbing 
a  tempo  that  set  old  pulses  aleap  as  he 
looked  at  Goldie.  Again  he  was  Alad- 
dhin.  He  was  Ali  Baba.  He  was  in  Cim- 
merian forests,  and  an  orchid  hung  with- 
in reach  of  his  fingers ;  an  orchid  of 
passion-purple  and  flame,  after  Mar- 
guerite's white  coolness.  The  opal  moons 
on  Goldie's  finger-nails  were  bangles. 
The  gold  ear-hoops  were  links  through 
which  he  tossed  reason. 

That  night,  because  Marguerite  was 
gone  and  he  was  lonely  and  restless,  he 
went  down  the  track  again.  Just  casu- 
ally, with  nothing  in  his  mind  except 
the  lure  of  moonlight  and  open  spaces 
after  the  tree-shadowed  town.  The  gold- 
beater's daughter  had  also  wandered 
from  the  cabin  to  the  railroad  ditch, 
where  moon-silver  glinted  on  bullrushes. 
Bimmie  leaped  the  ditch,  tossed  his  hat 
aside  and  made  a  seat  for  her  of  his 
coat.  The  Bimmittee  heir,  the  boy  who 
had  asked  the  hand  of  Marguerite  from 
her  father,  said : 

"Seems  like  old  days,  Goldie.  Do  you 
remember?" 

But  she,  with  her  mother's  gift  of 
woman-wisdom  did  not  reply.  Silence, 
she  knew,  was  golden ;  and  she  was  a 
gold-beater's  daughter. 

So  Bimmie  dismissed  the  Bimmittee 
heir  and  became  a  young  adventurer  be- 
side a  railroad  ditch  that  was  for  the 
hour  turned  Thougeen ;  and  the  small 
hands  of  Goldie  scattered  star-dust. 

Wonderful  it  is,  how  a  man,  a  young 
man  can  drift  on  a  sea  of  moonlight. 
Wonderful,  how  in  a  little  dump  of  a 
Canadian  town,  a  man  could  find  Ara- 
bian Nights  entertainment,  shadows  of 
Cinerii  and  chimera.  Wonderful,  how 
the  wanderings  of  forefathers  rise  up, 
Scriptural  fashion,  and  hit  a  man  be- 
tween the  eyes.  Wonderful,  how  the 
woman  who  loved  Bimmie  best  had 
bequeathed  to  him  that  singing  blood, 
that  memoried  moment  of  his  hand  and 
his  mother's  dyed  in  the  crimson  reflec- 
tion of  the  Magdalene's  cloak. 

That  night,  and  for  many  nights, 
Bimmie  turned  gold-beater,  only  he 
used  moon-gold  and  hammers  of  young 
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blood.  With  these,  he  covered  himself 
and  the  girl  with  meteor-fire  in  dew- 
misted,  perfumed  summer  nights. 

And  whenever  he  asked  Midas  if  his 
mother's  oval  frames  were  ready,  Midas 
shook  his  head  and  glanced  at  the  face 
of  Goldie,  a  radiant,  laughing,  golden 
face  now.  Her  fingers,  with  the  opal 
moons  caught  Bimmie  and  drew  him 
away  to  the  woods.  There  was  no  need 
of  speech,  no  conventions.  There  were 
just  this  girl  and  a  boy  who  had  ven- 
tured strange  wild  lands  and  liked  them, 
a  boy  trained  to  recognize  no  difference 
of  race  or  color.  Bimmie  said  mad  sweet 
things  that  he  never  could  have  said  to 
Marguerite.  He  called  Goldie  the  most 
endearing  names  that  the  poor  stolid 
tongue  can  say.  A  curtain  of  night  shut 
them  from  the  world.  He  held  her  heart 
in  his  hands.  He  lost  himself  in  the 
labyrinth  of  her  soul. 

Going  home  one  night  he  was  jerked 
from  his  trance  when  he  saw  Marguer- 
ite on  the  lawn  and  she  called  him.  He 
stumbled  and  stuttered  through  a  greet- 
ing that  only  her  shyness  mercifully 
accepted  as  the  diffidence  of  young 
devotion.  Then,  through  sleepless  night 
hours,  Bimmie  was  penitent  and  con- 
trite. To  seal  that  contrition  he  was  with 
Marguerite  constantly.  To  be  near  her 
now  was  like  a  rose  garden  after  tropic 
jungles,  and  Bimmie  had  had  enough  of 
adventuring. 

On  Sunday  morning  coming  from 
church  they  met  Goldie.  Bimmie  flushed 
school-boy  red  and  snatched  off  his  hat. 
Marguerite  would  have  spoken  to  Goldie 
then,  for  like  Bimmie  she  had  grown 
through  the  years;  but  he  drew  her 
quickly  past  and  said: 

"Come  on,  Marguerite!  You're  com- 
ing home  with  me  to  luncheon.  Coming 
soon  for  all  the  luncheons  and  dinners 
.  .  .  and  breakfasts." 

Marguerite  flushed  pink  at  his  bold- 
ness, but  Bimmie  was  a  little  worried 
over  the  glance  from  Goldie's  eyes;  and 
when  he  left  Marguerite  that  night  he 
went  down  the  track  and  found  her  at 
her  gate.  Midas  stood  just  behind  her. 

"Good  evening,"  said  Bimmie,  pleas- 
antly casual,  although  his  heart  was 
thumping.  The  eyes  of  Midas  gleamed 
in  the  dusk.  He  was  glaring  at  Bimmie 
and  did  not  speak.  Instead  he  turned 
and  went  into  the  cabin. 

"What  have  you  been  telling  him?" 
asked  Bimmie. 

"He  doesn't  need  telling.  He  sees," 
said  Goldie. 

Bimmie  felt  a  stab  of  fear.  He  was 
quite  sure  that  Midas  was  daft.  He 
recalled  the  crazed  fanaticism  of  the 
camp-meetings  and  Midas'  muttered 
talk  as  he  sat  the  work-bench  beating 
gold.  Goldie  was  silent.  Bimmie  resented 
her  silence.  He  decided  that  he  would 


better  end  this  affair  and  stay  away.  He 
must  explain  and  make  her  understand; 
understand  that  it  was  just  a  summer 
storm  driving  them  both  to  things  they 
could  not  resist,  little  hammers  beating 
inside  and  out,  moon-gold,  night — those 
things.  Bimmie  drew  her  away  from  the 
cabin. 

"What  makes  you  so  quiet,  Goldie?" 
he  began. 

"On  that  last  night,  you  didn't  call 
me  'Goldie'."  she  said. 

He  wanted  to  take  her  hands  and  kiss 
them.  He  wanted  to  take  her  in  his 
arms,  but  dared  not.  If  he  did  that  he'd 
never  get  this  thing  over  with. 

"Well,  you  see,  dear  .  .  .  Marguerite 
came  home  yesterday;  and  of  course  I'm 
going  to  marry  Marguerite." 


APRIL  IN  CALIFORNIA 

ALICE  M.  ARDAGH 

OH,  LET  them  sing  to  any  tune 
The  glories  of  a  day  in  June 
'Neath  northern  skies,  by  eastern  sea! 
I  would  that  they  were  here  with  me 
That  I  might  hear  their  words  portray 
This  California  April  day! 

Were  ever  Heavens  so  blue  and  high  ? 
Did  ever  such  white  clouds  float  by? 
Did  ever  Summer  zephyr  fling 
Such  wine  of  softness  from  its  wing? 
The  world  is  like  a  faun  at  play! 
And  this  is  but  an  April  day! 


"Marry  Marguerite!  Marry  her  .  .  . 
what  about  me?" 

"But,  Goldie — "  he  got  no  further. 

"You've  loved  me,"  she  sobbed.  "You 
said  I  was  your  heart,  your  soul,  every- 
thing. You  said — : 

She  pelted  him  with  things  he'd  said, 
terrific  belonging  things.  They  were 
shrieked  in  the  sudden  rage  of  a  primal 
woman,  lashing  herself  to  voodoo  de- 
pravity as  Midas  had  done  that  night  of 
the  woods  and  smouldering  torch-flare, 
and  tom-toms  of  thudding  hands.  Rage 
tore  from  the  girl  the  gold  of  enchant- 
ment. He  saw  Midas  looking  from  her 
eyes;  heard  Midas'  shriek  in  the  small 
typhoon  of  her  fury.  Her  fists  beat  on 
his  head  and  face.  Her  nails  tore  at  his 
cheeks.  Her  cfies  stabbed  to  the  decent 
depths  of  his  heart. 

"You  think  I'll  let  you  marry  her? 
You  think  my  father  will  let  you?  You 
won't  live  to  do  it." 

Shocked  into  a  puppet,  pulled  by  a 
dozen  fears,  seeing  danger  in  her  rage, 
Bimmie  turned  cold.  He  caught  her 
hands  and  held  them  fast  while  he  said 
cruel,  icy  facts  that  showed  her  as 
others  saw  her,  the  golden  skin,  the  opal 
moons  on  her  nails.  Then  he  left  her 


sobbing,   tearing  at   her  nails  with   her 
teeth,  clawing  her  cheeks  into  scars. 

He  went  home  hating  himself'*prop- 
erly,  damning  himself  utterly;  but  the 
poor  stolid  language  had  no  name  foi 
the  thing  he  was.  From  that  hour  he 
saw  Gtoldie  as  the  daughter  of  Midas, 
not  as  the  girl  he  had  kissed. 

Next  morning  he  played  tennis  with 
Marguerite,  a  poor  game  for  Bimmie 
because  the  face  of  Goldie  haunted  him. 
He  felt  again  her  fists  on  his  face,  heard 
her  cries  and  his  cruel  words.  He  tossed 
the  tennis  racket  aside  for  it  was  slash- 
ing at  his  own  torment.  He  was  a  rotter, 
not  nearly  good  enough  for  Marguerite, 
He  would  need  his  whole  life  to  work 
for  her  and  make  a  name  unassailable 
even  by  this  sin  of  his  youth. 

After  dinner  that  night  his  fathei 
looked  up  from  the  evening  paper,  and 
said : 

"Ruth,  here's  a  notice  that  Midas  is 
leaving  town  and  asking  people  to  call 
for  their  trinkets.  Did  you  get  those 
oval  frames?" 

Bimmie  looked  up.  Midas  was  leav- 
ing town ;  good  news.  But  he  must  go 
after  those  frames  and  perhaps  see 
Goldie  again. 

"Bimmie,  won't  you  please  go  to- 
night? I'd  hate  to  lose  those  frames," 
said  his  mother. 

"I  promised  to  hear  some  music  and 
it  looks  like  a  storm,"  he  protested. 
"Still,  perhaps  I'd  better  get  it  over 
with." 

"You  hate  to  be  away  from  Mar- 
guerite a  moment,"  teased  his  mother, 
smiling. 

Bimmie  flushed.  She  could  not  realize 
how  he  hated  to  go  after  those  frames. 
Still,  if  Midas  left  town  and  took 
Goldie,  he  was  getting  out  of  it  easier 
than  he  deserved.  After  this,  he'd  keep 
clear.  He'd  hurry  the  wedding,  get 
settled,  begin  that  business  of  making 
his  name  even  more  honored  for  Mar- 
guerite to  wear. 

He  ran  across  the  lawn,  leaped  the 
rose  hedge.  Clouds  banked  the  eastern 
sky,  their  edges  crinkled  with  scarlet.  A 
rising  wind  rustled  the  oak  leaves.  The 
night  was  hot  and  heavy  with  coming 
storm.  But  in  her  white  frock,  Mar- 
guerite was  cool.  She  played  love  songs 
which  should  have  soothed  him.  Bimmie 
gazed  past  her  cheek  cuddled  to  the 
violin,  past  her  bare  arms,  his  eyes  ling- 
ering where  hers  dreamed  in  shadows 
beyond  the  pool  of  yellow  lamplight  on 
the  polished  floor.  He  tore  himself  from 
the  room  and  Marguerite,  and  went  into 
the  night  and  storm. 

Buttoning   his  coat   he   swung   down 
the  streets  to  the  railroad  track.  Light- 
ning flashed  on  the  steel  rails.  A  spit  of 
(Continued  on  Page  157) 
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The  Sand  Magic  of  the  Navaho 


SHAMANISM  is  common  to  nearly 
all  primitive  peoples.  The  medicine 
man  has  come  to  be  invested  with 
peculiar  powers  and  to  him  the  tribes- 
nan  turns  in  time  of  trouble,  gaining 
[rom  his  faith  in  the  powers  of  the  medi- 
:inc  man  the  courage  to  face  and  con- 
]iier  impending  ills.  Where  there  is  no 
,\  ritrcn  language,  the  keeping  of  his- 
rorical  records  is  impossible,  and  hence 
:rihal  knowledge  has  been  transmitted 
irally  from  one  generation  to  another. 
Fhe  tribal  patriarchs  recount  to  the 
i'oung  men  of  the  tribe  the 
.egends  of  their  national 
jrigins,  together  with  the 
rudiments  of  such  arts  and 
sciences  as  have  been 
evolved  during  the  passing 
generations.  Tribal  melo- 
dies and  dances,  as  well  as 
the  theogonic  fables  of  that 
remote  period  when  the 
jods  were  establishing  the 
Drders  of  life  upon  the 
earth,  have  all  been  per- 
petuated by  such  means. 

The  sand  paintings  of 
the  Navahos  preserve  an 
ancient  symbolism  which 
even  the  modern  exponents 
jf  the  art  have  all  but  for- 
gotten. When  questioned 
concerning  the  various  em- 
blems which  they  draw, 
the  sand  artists  in  many 
cases  admit  their  ignorance 
of  the  exact  interpretation. 
They  have  been  taught  to 
preserve  with  religious  ex- 
actitude the  manner  of  pre- 
paring these  remarkable 
diagrams,  to  each  of  which  is  ascribed 
powers  both  curative  and  magical.  In 
their  hogans,  far  from  the  prying  eyes  of 
the  uninitiated,  the  sand  priests  follow 
an  age-honored  custom,  with  ground 
rock  of  various  colors,  construct  these 
mysterious  figures  according  to  a  science 
which  is  one  of  the  most  prized  posses- 
sions of  the  tribe.  Sand  priests  are  ever 
decreasing  in  number  and  few  among 
the  Navahos  still  possess  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  symbolism  to 
prepare  these  crude  but  complicated  de- 
signs which,  when  completed,  inspire 
the  beholder  with  a  sense  of  barbaric 
splendor.  There  is  much  more  of  art  in 
the  Navaho  sand  paintings  than  that  dis- 
played by  some  of  our  most  renowned 
painters,  and  the  precision  with  which 


By  Manly  P.  Hall 

(Illustrated   with   sand  painting   specially 

drawn   by    Hosteen    Klah,    Navaho    sand 

painter.) 

the  figures  are  fashioned  is  a  never- 
ending  source  of  astonishment  to  the 
onlooker. 

How  at  variance  with  our  precon- 
ceived notions  concerning  the  religious 
ignorance  of  supposedly  half-savage  peo- 
ples is  the  attitude  of  the  Navaho 
towards  the  subject  of  idolatry.  Whereas 
the  Zunis  and  the  Hopis  perpetuate  the 


A  Navaho  Sand  Painting 


likenesses  of  their  gods  and  heroes  either 
by  kachinas,  or  great  masks,  worn  dur- 
ing the  ceremonials,  the  Navahos  brand 
as  idolatrous  the  carving  in  solid  sub- 
stance of  the  likenesses  of  the  divinities. 
The  heavenly  ones  are  presumed  to  be 
of  too  exalted  a  nature  to  be  reduced  to 
common  elements  and  thereby  become 
the  playthings  of  men.  Therefore,  when 
they  desire  to  instruct  a  member  of  the 
tribe  in  the  symbols  of  the  gods,  they 
construct  sand  pictures,  and  when  the 
purpose  for  their  construction  has  been 
accomplished,  sweep  the  entire  picture 
away  with  what  almost  may  be  termed 
a  beautiful  gesture  of  the  hand.  The 
ancient  legends  declare  that  the  first 
sand  paintings  were  drawn  by  the  gods 
upon  the  clouds,  and  the  yellow  sand 


itself  upon  which  the  drawings  are  built 
up  still  represents  the  wall  of  heaven 
upon  which  the  representations  of  the 
divine  images  were  first  made  for  the 
education  of  infant  humanity.  The  Nav- 
aho sand  painter  teaches  the  young  men 
of  the  tribe  that  they  should  preserve 
the  figures  and  likenesses  of  the  gods 
within  their  own  hearts,  for  here  the 
image  was  a  sacred  figure  and  no  van- 
dalism of  men  could  desecrate  that  well- 
remembered  and  well-loved  resemblance. 
When  necessary  for  purposes  of  instruc- 
tion, the  forms  of  the  gods 
were  drawn  from  memory 
and  then  their  tangible 
likenesses  scattered  that 
those  of  little  understand- 
ing might  not  fall  into  the 
evils  of  idolatry. 

All  the  sand  pictures 
have  a  definite  purpose, 
either  historical,  ceremonial 
or  medicinal.  They  are  the 
instruments  of  Navaho 
shamanism,  and  no  place 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth 
do  we  find  a  more  curious 
or  remarkable  ritualism 
than  that  enacted  in  the 
hogan,  where  the  secret 
mysteries  of  the  first  ages 
are  still  revealed  by  the 
sand  priests  and  the  tribal 
philosophers.  It  is  my  de- 
sire sometime  to  prepare  in 
a  complete  and  orderly  se- 
quence the  religious  myths 
of  the  Navahos  as  these 
are  depicted  by  the  sand 
paintings.  Much  of  the  ma- 
terial for  this  work  is  al- 
ready at  hand  and  nearly  thirty  of  the 
sand  paintings  done  upon  cardboard 
with  colored  crayons  by  one  of  the  well- 
informed  Navaho  sand  painters.  This 
man,  who  has  had  little  contact  with 
the  white  world  and  who  speaks  not  a 
word  of  English,  lives  in  the  fables  and 
lore  of  his  people.  He  is  a  tribal  saint, 
a  great  healer,  and  a  maker  of  very 
rare  medicine.  The  religious  fables  of 
the  Navahos  are  equal  in  both  profun- 
dity and  beauty  to  the  biblical  legends 
which  we  have  learned  to  love  so  well. 
Of  course,  the  element  of  time  is  very 
difficult  to  place,  for  where  mathemat- 
ical methods  of  preserving  chronological 
sequence  are  lacking,  dates  fall  over 
each  other  in  hopeless  jumble  and  stories 
continue  from  now  till  then  without 
(Continued  on  Page  154) 
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The  Heavenly  Pack 


THE  workers  soon  sunk  themselves 
below  the  general  level.  After  the 
first  excitement  the  task  dropped 
back  to  the  ordinary  prose  of  the  every- 
day "job,"  and  the  diggers  relapsed 
after  the  first  fury  of  attack  into  the 
sober,  businesslike  progress  of  the  man 
working,  not  by  the  day  certainly,  but 
by  the  job ;  and  the  whole  affair  came  to 
differ  from  an  ordinary  enterprise  only 
in  the  number  of  the  onlookers.  Has- 
brouck  and  some  thirty  of  the  other 
saloonists  indeed,  secretly  chafted  a  bit 
under  their  washed  vests,  duly  orna- 
mented with  resplendent  gold  link 
chains,  at  the  slump  of  custom  incident 
upon  the  shifting  of  the  center  of  in- 
terest; but  were  wise  enough  to  say 
or  signify  nothing,  merely  twisted 
their  ornamental  mustaches  in  oracular 
silence.  In  thirty-six  hours,  working  day 
and  night  the  alternating  gangs  had 
wrought  what  it  had  taken  Hi  and  Si 
two  weeks  to  achieve.  They  were  ar- 
rived at  the  level  of  the  Atlantean  Silas, 
— distant,  on  his  hams,  some  four  or  five 
yards  from  the  rescuers. 

Many  were  the  conjectures  above 
ground  when  the  cross  tunnel  was  be- 
gun as  to  whether  Si  was  yet  living  or 
no,  whether  the  child  of  the  well  were 
not  going  to  be  still  born.  Hi,  how- 
ever, vigorously  scouted  the  latter  sug- 
gestion. "Dead?  Si  dead?  Well,  now 
don't  you  think  it  or  dream  it,  pardner. 
Si's  down  there  all  o.  k.  jes'  restin'  up, 
in  his  usual  winnin'  way,  an'  thinkin' 
it's  a  long  time  between  drinks — 
Easy's  the  word,  boys." 

The  cross  tunnel  was  completed,  and 
Hi  Vose,  crawling  in  up  to  the  breech- 
block, so  to  speak,  managed  by  a  feat  of 
legerdemain  to  get  a  dark  lantern  past 
his  obstructing  body  and  into  Si's  cell. 
What  he  saw  there  caused  him  to  back 
precipitate — out  of  the  hole,  and  con- 
front the  waiters  in  the  pit  gesticulat- 
ively,  while  the  tossing  lantern  (it  was 
night  now)  set  the  shadows  to  mowing 
and  gibbering.  "Say,  fellers,  Si's  in  a 
bad  way  in  there,  up  to  his  neck  in  mud 
and  water.  Can't  make  out  whether 
he's  alive  or  not.  Didn't  answer  when 
I  spoke  to  him,  back's  turned  this  way. 
But  no,  he  must  be  alive  all  right,  or 
he'd  be  sunk  over  more  like.  But  we 
got  somehow  to  dreen  some  o'  that  water 
off  or  he  won't  be  livin'  long.  It's  cold 
as  ice  in  there,  let's  lower  that  tunnel 
down  to  the  level  o'  the  floor  o'  the  well 
yander  and  dreen  some  o'  the  water 
into  our  shaft  here.  But  say,"  he  added 
after  a  pause,  "we  want  to  go  easy,  or 
we'll  bring  the  hull  thing  down  on  him. 


(Continued  from  March  Issue) 

By  Harry  O.  Wise 

EASY  was  the  word.  Working  cau- 
tiously they  reduced  the  level  of 
the  cross  tunnel  and  started  the  sluggish 
ooze  flowing  away  from  its  position  of 
irony  just  below  Si's  lips.  But  as  yet, 
like  the  traditional  toad  in  the  rock.  Si 
had  remained  obstinately  reflective, 
wrapt  in  his  own  peculiar  dreams.  They 
were  just  about  through  with  this  por- 
tion of  their  task  when  young  "Doc" 
Carver, — he  who  had  but  a  short  time 
before  helped  to  present  the  incredulous 


THE  QUEST 

Tune — Materna 

TV7HY  criest  Thou, 

»V      Why  triest  Thou, 
My  Soul  to  gain  rebirth? 
What  bindest  Thou, 
What  findest  Thou, 
My  Soul,  in  bounds  of  earth? 
What  bravest  Thou, 
What  cravest  Thou, 
My  Soul,  in  tears  or  mirth? 
Why  darest  Thou, 
Why  carest  Thou 
My  Soul,  to  prove  Thy  worth  ? 

0  Body  of  mine, 

1  am  not  Thine 

Thou  givest  me  but  Health. 

O   Mind  of   me, 

Dost  Thou  not  see, 

Thou   art   but  mental  wealth. 

0  Life  which  seems, 
Thy  many  dreams, 

Are  born  of  Strife  and  Pelf. 
Spirit  Divine, 
Throughout  All  Time, 

1  go  to  prove  Myself. 

By  MAUDE  FLETCHER  GALIGHER. 
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father  with  a  brace  of  lusty  boys, — was 
seen  by  the  idlers  above  coming  unstead- 
ily towards  the  pit  mouth,  putting  his 
best  foot  forward.  For  young  Doc  was 
accustomed  to  beguile  the  somewhat 
long  intervals  between  customers  with 
a  personal  demonstration  of  the  hydro- 
static paradox.  His  condition  was  rec- 
ognized now  with  a  ,  "Hulloa,  Doc. 
Goin'  to  give  first  aid  to  the  injured, 
eh?"  But  "Doc"  gave  no  heed,  crowded 
to  the  ladder  with  a  look  of  owlish  grav- 
ity, and  half  fell,  half  stumbled  into  the 
depths  below. 

"Hullo,  here's  Doc  fallen  from 
Heaven."  Hi  Vose  had  jeered  as  the 
bibulous  one  had  catapulted  into  their 


midst.  "Steady  Doc,  steady.  No  appen- 
dicitis down  here,  Doc.  You've  taken 
the  wrong  turnin.'  " 

But  again  Doc,  after  some  bewildered 
circumgyrations,  followed  his  nose, 
flushed  on  the  trail,  into  the  cross  tunnel 
and  through  to  Si's  end.  He  was  gone 
perhaps  ten  minutes  when  his  black  dis- 
heveled topknot  emerged  once  more.  He 
stood  up  in  the  ring  of  workers  (there 
was  a  miner's  candle  stuck  into  the 
timbering  close  at  hand)  and,  swinging 
unsteadily  to  and  fro,  he  delivered  hii 
professional  opinion  as  follows:  "All 
ri,'  fellersh,  Si's  livin'  all  ri,'  felt  his 
pulsh, — livin'  "  and  he  enforced  atten- 
tion with  a  crooked  impotent  forefinger 
"but  low, — needs  a  stimulant.  Go  get 
him  somesh.  See?" 

"Here,  Doc,  you  ol'  fool,"  called 
Johnnie  Hopkins,  a  tall  red-bearded 
miner,  "you  can't  get  in  there  to  feed 
Si  nothin.'  Bring  the  house  down  sure.'! 

Doc  regarded  the  other  crapulously, 
"You  shut  up,"  he  stuttered  ;  "know  wh- 
what  I'm  doin'  all  ri.'  Save  hish  life, 
Tw-twins  need  him."  A  roar  greeted 
this  sally,  under  cover  of  which  Doc  by 
some  miracle  got  himself  up  the  laddei 
and  disappeared  in  the  darkness. 

The  waiters  about  the  mouth  of  the 
shaft  had  quite  forgotten  Doc  Carvei 
when  he  came  in  abruptly  among  them, 
a  little  more  sober  now,  carrying  in  one 
hand  a  tincup  full  of  some  brownish 
liquid,  and  in  the  other  what  looked  like 
a  foot  or  so  of  lamp  wicking.  He  was 
about  to  descend  the  ladder  when  Hi 
jumped  up  half  a  dozen  rounds  from 
below  and  halted  him.  "Now  Doc, 
steady's  the  word.  What  you  goin'  to 
do?" 

The  Doctor  replied  with  a  vigorous 
kick  or  two,  which,  coming  unexpect- 
edly, knocked  Hi  down  into  the  pit  be- 
low, to  the  intense  amusement  of  the 
onlookers  above  and  below.  Before  the 
enemy  could  rally,  Doc  had  descended 
and  had  slipped  into  the  tunnel,  clutch- 
ing the  candlestick  en  route.  After  a 
longer  interval  this  time  he  emerged 
minus  the  cup  and  lamp  wicking,  to  be 
greeted  boisterously  by  Hiram,  "What 
you  been  doin',  you  lunatick.  Haven't 
you  heard  as  how  there's  no  appendixes 
to  be  cut  out  in  these  diggins'?" 

The  Doctor  waved  the  slight  man 
aside  with  an  authoritative  gesture, 
which  impotently  evolved  itself  into  the 
drunken  man's  dash  at  his  own  nose  in 
quest  of  the  mythical  fly.  "Ne'er  you 
min',  Silas,  ol'  boy,  he's — ha,  ha — he's 
suckin',  takin'  his  ninny  like — he  paused 
(Continued  on  Page  155) 
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Sundown— A  Short,  Short  Story 


THE  desert  was  dry,  and  seared, 
and  parched :  but  the  sunset  was 
rose,  and  turquoise,  and  gold ;  so 
Jim  and  Mary  came  to  live  on  a  desert 
homestead  in  a  mean  little  shack  with 
one  door  and  two  windows.  She  was  as 
graceful  as  the  thistle  sage,  with  eyes 
the  blue  of  its  fairy  petals  and  lips  the 
carmen  of  its  stamens.  He  was  tall, 
browned  and  rugged  as  a  young  desert 
yucca. 

They  worked  hard  through  the  years; 
the  scorching  winds  dried  and  cracked 
their  flesh,  the  heat  of  summer  thinned 
their  blood,  the  cold  of  winter  reddened 
their  hands,  and  their  backs  became  bent 
from  following  the  plow  and  drawing 
water  from  the  shallow  cistern  by  the 
door.  But  at  evening  they  watched  the 
sun  drop  in  all  his  splendour  and 
dreamed  of  making  the  waste  places  of 
the  earth  bloom  like  a  rose.  Their  souls 
were  afloat  in  beauty. 

So  through  the  hot  years  of  drought 
and  less  drought,  they  harvested  their 
meagre  crops  of  kaffir  corn,  sunflower 
seeds,  and  stunted  wheat;  and  little  by 
little  hoarded  a  bit  of  silver  under  the 
corner  of  the  husk  mattress  of  the  bunk. 
They  were  enslaved  but  did  not  know 
it;  their  eyes  were  dazzled  by  the  sun- 
sets and  their  souls  by  their  dream.  A 
dream  of  water,  cool,  thirst-quenching, 
fragrant,  that  was  to  flow  across  their 
land  and  caress  the  roots  of  tender  grow- 
ing plants. 

One  day  when  the  distant  mountains 
quivered  through  a  haze  of  heat,  a  Mex- 
ican woman,  bent  and  gnarled  as  the 
manzanita  stick  that  aided  her  steps, 
stopped  at  the  cabin  asking  food.  Jim 
and  Mary  shared  with  her  their  lunch 
of  goat's  milk,  corn  bread  and  sage 
honey.  She  ate  voraciously  mouthing  her 
food  with  toothless  gums.  Finished,  she 
dozed  in  the  shadow  of  the  shack,  escap- 
ing the  midday  heat  in  a  moist  lethargy 
of  sleep. 

After  her  siesta  she  drew  from  under 
her  black  shawl  a  willow  fork  cut  from 
the  distant  river  which  disappears  into 
the  sands,  its  invisible  course  marked  by 
tall,  rustling  cottonwoods,  and  said,  "I 
witch  vour  rancho  for  water." 


By  Margaret  Darrell 

Author  of  "Heart  of  a  Dog" 

So  with  willow  fork  clutched  firmly 
in  her  taloned  hands,  she  traced  an  un- 
even path  across  their  arid  acres  of  juni- 
per, pungent  sage,  green  creosote,  and 
spectral  Joshuas,  muttering  to  herself — 
an  ancient  priestess  of  an  ancient  rite. 

Jim  and  Mary  followed,  awed;  their 
desire,  father  to  their  belief. 

Finally,  the  willow  twisted  and 
writhed  in  the  old  woman's  hands  until 
she  could  hold  it  no  longer,  "Dig  there, 
senor  and  senora,  there  you  find  water." 

So  Jim  and  Mary  risked  their  little 
hoard  of  silver  to  buy  a  small  engine 
arid  a  drum  of  cable  and  began  to  dig. 

Each  day  the  dry  hole  grew  deeper, 
burrowing  through  layers  of  hard  pan 
and  gravel,  the  slow  progress  made  pos- 
sible by  water  hauled  over  the  rifly  road 
from  Hesperia.  It  soaked  the  flinty,  por- 
ous subsoil  just  enough  that  the  pick  did 
not  send  off  sparks  at  each  blow.  Every 
evening  they  measured  the  distance  dug 
and  looked  at  the  sunset  that  soon,  they 
said,  was  to  be  framed  through  rich 
orchards.  Each  day  saw  their  return  to 
feverish  activity,  the  manna  of  that 
magic  land  overcome  by  the  urge  of  a 
dream. 

The  first  rain  of  Autumn  stopped  the 
work  for  a  day,  but  Jim  and  Mary 
were  elated  for  now  the  digging  would 
be  easier.  The  next  morning  they  were 
up  bright  and  early.  Mary  fed  the  chick- 
ens, milked  he  goats,  did  both  their 
chores  so  Jim  might  lose  not  time  from 
the  well.  The  cool  air  held  a  remem- 
brance of  the  rain  and  the  trunks  of  the 
Joshuas  were  fat  with  moisture.  All  day 
Jim  worked  in  a  fever,  stopping  only 
for  a  short  lunch,  during  which  a  quick 
shower  drenched  the  land.  But  it  had 
passed  by  the  time  he  had  smoked  his 
pipe  and  was  again  ready  to  work. 

Supper  that  night  was  to  be  early  and 
a  gala  affair — to  celebrate  the  work 
made  easier.  There  was  to  be  an  added 
delicacy,  a  pie  made  from  sweet,  small, 
apples,  desert  grown.  Mary,  as  she  pre- 
pared it,  sang,  "There's  a  land  that  is 
fairer  than  dav." 


Everything  ready  she  went  to  call 
Jim. 

It  was  just  before  sunset,  a  mother- 
of-pearl  late  afternoon  with  whispy 
clouds  tinted  faint  pink  to  pearly  grey, 
nestling  against  a  cold  turquoise  sky.  The 
weather  had  turned  crisp.  The  hint  of 
the  first  snow  was  in  the  air.  The  land 
was  abloom  with  yellow  sage. 

Mary  hallooed  for  Jim,  but  he  did 
not  answer.  A  desert  tortoise  lay  like  a 
rock  beside  the  path.  A  silence  was  over 
the  desert  and  Mary  was  strangely 
afraid.  She  hallooed  again,  and  was  as- 
tonished that  still  he  did  not  answer. 
With  her  astonishment  there  came 
creeping  over  her  an  icy  horror;  but 
she  retained  self-command  enough  as  she 
ran  forward  to  call  again,  "Jim!  Jim! 
Dinner's  ready,  why  don't  you — " 

She  stopped  at  the  mounds  of  earth 
that  marked  the  well.  It  had  become  a 
gaping  hole  half  filled  with  dirt.  Rivu- 
lets of  heavy  sand  trickled  down  the 
damp,  crumbling  walls. 

The  sun  was  just  dropping  behind 
Baldy;  but  the  sunset  had  become  more 
than  a  mere  sinking  of  the  light  of  day. 
It  was  a  tinting  and  coloring  of  the  en- 
tire horizon — golden  in  the  west,  rose 
in  the  east,  flame  in  the  south,  mother- 
of-pearl  in  the  north ;  all  blended  to 
make  a  magic  ring  of  startling  beauty 
around  the  grim  old  desert. 

They  dug  Jim  out  and  buried  him 
under  a  Joshua  tree.  Everyone  thought 
it  best  Mary  sell  the  homestead — the 
desert  is  no  place  for  a  woman  alone — 
and  go  to  a  city  where  she  could  get 
some  kind  of  work;  cleaning  by  day,  or 
janitress  at  night  in  some  office  build- 
ing. Either  would  pay  just  enough  that 
she  could  drag  out  her  existence  with- 
out starving  to  death. 

But  she  was  enslaved  by  the  desert. 
A  desert,  harsh  and  barren,  and  old, 
which  held  sunsets,  and  space,  and  Jim ; 
so  she  stayed  on  in  the  mean  little  shack 
with  its  one  door  and  two  windows,  in 
season  harvesting  the  meagre  crops  of 
kaffir  corn,  sunflower  seeds,  and  stunted 
wheat ;  and  remembered  a  dream. 


THE   PROBLEMS  OF  LEISURE 

The  American  workman  and  working  woman  have,  through  the  aid  of  machinery,  developed  a  higher  state 
of  efficiency  in  all  branches  of  industrial  activity.  As  a  consequence  of  this  the  workers  of  the  United  States 
appear  now  to  be  in  a  position  of  having  leisure  time  thrust  upon  them.  As  many  thinking  men  have  already  said, 
it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  working  classes  be  able  to  utilize  their  leisure  time,  if  it  does  come,  to  the  maximum 
advantage.  They  have  learned  how  to  be  excellent  at  labor  and  they  must  noiv  learn  how  to  be  proficient  at 
play.  Spare  time  or  leisure  hours  and  days  will  avail  our  workers  little  or  nothing  if  they  merely  set  about  to 
kill  the  time  which  will  be  at  their  disposal. — Thrift  Magazine. 


A  Sheltered  Spot  on  the  Shores  of  Lake  Tahoe 
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Convention  American  Booksellers  Association 


A»OTABLE  convention  was  that 
of  April  15-18,  in  San  Fran- 
cisco— the  first  meeting  of  the 
Western  Division,  American  Booksel- 
lers Association.  For  four  days  the  pro- 
grams continued  and  the  exhibits  were 
viewed.  Booksellers  came  from  points 
throughout  the  western  territory,  and 
many  Eastern  publishers  were  on  hand. 
In  addition  there  were  as  guests  and 
upon  the  programs,  some  of  the  best 
known  writers  and  authors  in  the  West. 

A  resume  only  can  be  given  of  this 
successful  meeting.  As  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Book  Publish- 
ers, Mr.  John  W.  Lippincott  of  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia,  ad- 
dressed the  Association  on  the  topic, 
"What  the  National  Association  of 
Book  Publishers  is  Doing  for  the  Book- 
sellers." Mr.  Lippincott  brought  a 
worth-while  message  in  a  clear  and 
forceful  manner.  As  executive  secretary 
of  the  American  Booksellers  Association, 
Ellis  W.  Meyers  proved  a  human  dy- 
namo. Mr.  Meyers  spoke  upon  "The 
Occasion  and  Objectives  of  the  First 
Western  Booksellers  Convention,"  and 
again  upon  "The  Bookseller  and  the 
Publisher."  The  various  activities  that 
Secretary  Meyers  is  helping  to  inaugur- 
ate in  the  Association  promise  much. 

In  welcoming  the  Association  to  San 
Francisco,  Honorable  James  D.  Phelan. 
formerly  United  States  Senator  from 
California,  and  himself  an  author  of  dis- 
tinction, made  an  eloquent  plea  for  the 
cause  of  literature.  He  pointed  out  that 
material  things  pass  away  but  literature 
is  a  living  entity.  Mr.  Paul  Elder,  who 
has  done  so  much  to  make  the  Western 
Division  Convention  a  success,  was  the 
unanimous  choice  for  permanent  chair- 
man. Mr.  David  Newberry  was  chosen 
permanent  secretary.  Mr.  A.  M.  Rob- 
ertson, pioneer  book  dealer  of  San  Fran- 
cisco was  temporary  chairman.  Mr.  Rob- 
ertson was  in  the  book  business  in  this 
city  when  Bret  Harte  and  Mark  Twain 
were  familiar  figures  on  our  streets. 
There  were  general  sessions  featuring 
addresses  by  publishers,  booksellers,  and 
authors.  And,  in  addition,  round-table 
discussions  in  which  the  members  broke 
up  into  various  groups  for  conferences. 

Mr.  Alfred  Harcourt  of  Harcourt, 
Brace  and  Company,  had  for  his  topic, 
"The  Bookseller  as  a  Creative  Social 
Force."  In  this  address,  Mr.  Harcourt 
showed  keen  understanding,  not  merely 
of  merchandising  methods,  but  of  the 
place  and  purpose  of  the  book  in  the 
community.  The  bookseller  and  national 
advertising  was  considered  by  Wrallis 
Howe,  advertising  manager  of  the  At- 
lantic Monthly.  Alfred  Guerard  of 


Arthur  H.  Chamberlain 

Stanford  University  spoke  on  "The 
Makers  of  Literature." 

There  are  keynote  addresses  that  fail 
to  strike  keynotes.  Frederic  Melcher, 
editor  of  Publisher's  Weekly,  in  his  key- 
note speech  to  the  convention  set  a  high 
mark.  Emphasis  was  placed  by  Mr.  Mel- 
cher on  the  fact  that  books  must  reach 
the  people.  Said  he,  "without  great  audi- 
ences there  can  be  no  great  literature." 

The  luncheon  meetings  were,  in  many 
respects,  a  most  attractive  feature.  At 
the  first  luncheon,  presided  over  by  Paul 
Elder,  the  speakers  included  Gertrude 
Atherton,  Ellis  Meyers  and  former 
Governor  Friend  W.  Richardson.  Mrs. 
Atherton,  characterized  as  one  of  the 
greatest  of  novelists,  developed  for  the 
audience  the  theme  of  her  most  recent 
book,  based  on  the  Aeneid,  upon  which 
she  is  now  at  work.  Peter  B.  Kyne  spoke 
in  his  usual  dynamic  fashion.  Mr.  Kyne 
is  a  native  son  and  San  Franciscan.  His 
next  novel  will  be  on  the  subject  of 
"Riparian  Rights."  A  feature  of  the 
the  meeting  was  the  music  offered  by- 
Scott  Elder  and  Paul  Elder,  Jr.,  tal- 
ented sons  of  Mr.  Paul  Elder,  violin  and 
cello,  assisted  by  Mr.  Robert  Kaufman 
at  the  piano.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Miss  Pauline  Elder,  daughter  of 
the  presiding  officer,  is  a  distinguished 
pianist. 

John  Howell  of  San  Francisco  pre- 
sided at  Tuesday's  luncheon  and  pre- 
sented the  speakers, — Honorable  Gerald 
Campbell,  British  Consul-General  at 
San  Francisco;  Ruth  Comfort  Mitchell, 
and  James  Swinnerton.  Mr.  Campbell 
has  rare  ability  as  an  after-dinner 
speaker.  Ruth  Comfort  Mitchell  de- 
lighted the  audience  with  her  gracious 
words.  Mr.  Swinnerton  told  of  some  of 
his  most  interesting  experiences.  Musi- 
cal selections  were  by  Dean  Donaldson. 

Speakers  presented  by  Howard  M. 
Bovs  of  the  Methodist  Book  Concern, 


When  it  is  realized  that  18  per 
cent  of  all  books  published  in  the 
United  States  are  sold  in  Cali- 
fornia, it  is  easy  to  understand 
why  there  should  be  a  Western 
Division  of  the  American  Book- 
sellers Association.  That  a  meet- 
ing of  the  nature  of  the  one  re- 
cently held  in  S  a  n  Francisco 
should  be  a  success  is  not  difficult 
to  understand. 

If  reading  makes  for  culture 
find  intelligence  and  progress,  the 
West  is  making  her  contribution 
to  the  national  ivelfare. 


presiding  at  Wednesday's  meeting  were 
Dr.  Will  Howe  of  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  who  showed  a  splendid  grasp  of 
the  literary  field ;  Harr  Wagner,  San 
Francisco  publisher  and  author,  and 
member  of  the  Advisory  Board,  League 
of  Western  Writers;  Ella  Sterling  Mig- 
hels  (Aurora  Esmeralda),  author  of 
"The  Story  of  the  Files" ;  and  Miss 
Imogard  Richards.  Mr.  Hurry  Robert- 
son, son  of  A.  M.  Robertson,  demon- 
strated high  ability  in  vocal  selections. 

At  Thursday's  luncheon,  Mr.  Eugene 
Sommer  presided.  The  speakers  includ- 
ed Sara  Bard  Field,  Dr.  B.  H.  Leh- 
man, T.  K.  Whipple,  Charles  Erskine 
Scott  Wood,  with  musical  selections  by 
Wymond  Garthwaite.  Sara  Bard  Field 
made  a  plea  for  poetry,  urging  the  book- 
sellers to  promote  good  poetry  even 
though  a  campaign  of  education  is  neces- 
sary to  develop  appreciation.  Dr.  Leh- 
man of  the  University  of  California, 
made  the  interesting  point  that  to  too 
great  an  extent  in  the  past,  many  "best 
sellers"  were  books  read  largely  to  pro- 
mote table  conversation.  We  are  reach- 
ing the  point  where,  more  and  more, 
reading  is  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
the  inner  self.  Charles  Erskine  Scott 
Wood,  the  author  of  "Heavenly  Dis- 
course," with  a  strong  underlying  vein 
of  humor  and  philosophy,  advised 
against  the  many  forms  of  censorship 
now  in  vogue,  and  showed  how  adjust- 
ments will  come  about  naturally  rather 
than  through  coercion. 

The  Round  Table  discussions  in- 
cluded the  following :  Large  City  Group 
with  J.  E.  Erickson,  Seattle,  chairman; 
Small  City  Group,  Robert  Osborne, 
Santa  Barbara,  chairman ;  Religious 
Group,  Parker  C.  Palmer,  Los  Angeles, 
chairman;  College  Group,  E.  V.  Mac- 
rae, Seattle,  chairman;  Department 
Store  Group,  P.  E.  Kubel,  Los  Angeles, 
chairman ;  Circulating  Library  Group, 
Miss  Elmina  Kelly,  San  Francisco, 
chairman ;  Traveling  Men  Group, 
James  D.  Blake,  San  Francisco,  chair- 
man. 

A  special  feature  of  the  convention 
were  the  exhibits.  Forty-eight  publishing 
houses  had  books  on  display  at  the  Sir 
Francis  Drake  Hotel,  and  eight  at  the 
Palace  Hotel.  These  exhibits  were  in 
charge  of  representatives,  either  from 
the  eastern  houses  or  the  local  offices. 
In  addition  there  was  a  general  dis- 
play of  the  "Fifty  Books  of  the  Year" 
as  chosen  by  the  American  Institute  of 
the  Graphic  Arts,  and  shown  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  Stanford  University 
Press.  Of  peculiar  interest  was  the  loan 
exhibit  of  private  press  books  through 
(Continued  on  Page  158) 
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Becky  Thatcher — Personal  Reminiscences 


HANNIBAL,  famous  as  the  place 
where  Mark  Twain  spent  his 
boyhobd  days,  is  situated  in 
Northern  Missouri,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  The  main  street  is 
broad  and  well  paved.  The  stores  are 
well  built  and  possess  most  attractive 
window  displays.  We  visited  the  old 
house  in  which  Twain  was  raised.  It  is 
a  two-story  frame  building.  On  the 
ground  floor  are  three  rooms.  The  room 
facing  the  street  contains  many  interest- 
ing articles.  We  saw  Twain's  old-fash- 
ioned typewriter,  his  old  chair  and  his 
stool.  On  the  wall  were  many  photo- 
graphs of  the  humorist  taken  in  various 
attitudes.  In  one  of  these  Mark  Twain 
was  sitting  on  the  veranda  in  his  slip- 
pers. He  is  gazing  off  into  space  while 
a  little  cat  is  playing  withh  the  rungs 
of  his  chair.  Albert  Paine  snapped  this 
picture  without  Twain's  knowledge  and 
it  was  not  published  until  after  his 
death.  The  pilot's  license  for  a  Missis- 
sippi pilot,  dated  1859,  was  hanging  up 
in  a  frame.  There  was  also  an  interest- 
ing letter  written  by  Twain  in  which 
he  advised  a  correspondent  who  inquired 
about  family  history  to  ask  Bryan  Cle- 
mens, who  lived  on  Washington  ave- 
nue, St.  Louis. 

Just  around  the  corner  from  Twain's 
home  is  a  pedestal  which  contains  sta- 
tues of  Tom  Sawyer  and  Huckleberry 
Finn.  The  statues  are  almost  life  size 
and  are  exceedingly  well  executed.  Tom 
is  holding  a  fishing  rod  and  Huck  is 
holding  a  can  of  worms.  The  monument 
stands  just  at  the  end  of  one  of  Hanni- 
bal's principal  streets. 

We  then  crossed  to  the  southern  sec- 
tion of  the  town  and  after  going  by 
some  factories  and  along  the  river  for  a 
short  space  we  arrived  at  the  entrance 
to  Tom  Sawyer's  cave.  It  is  approached 
by  a  doorway  in  the  side  of  a  hill.  A 
number  of  lighted  lanterns  were  grouped 
about  the  lattice  door  which  formed  the 
entrance.  A  guide  took  us  through  for 
the  price  of  50  cents  each.  As  we  entered 
the  cave  from  the  warm  afternoon  air 
we  found  the  atmosphere  extremely  cool. 
The  cave,  of  course,  was  pitch  dark  and 
a  lantern  was  absolutely  necessary.  It  is 
marvelous  with  what  ease  the  guide 
leads  us  through  the  most  intricate  and 
gloomy  passages,  never  hesitating  for  a 
single  second.  He  told  us  that  a  new 
cave  just  as  large  as  this  one  had  been 
discovered  recently.  The  cave  has  been 
entirely  formed  by  the  work  of  under- 
ground water,  and  many  of  the  stones 
have  most  fantastic  shapes.  Some  of  them 
resemble  the  faces  of  Indians,  others 
appear  to  be  small  cats  lying  down,  and 


By  Cyril  Clemens 

on  the  roof  of  one  cavern  a  perfect  pair 
of  eyes  was  formed  by  two  holes  in  the 
stone  lying  close  together.  At  the  end 
to  several  passages  we  were  shown  stal- 
agmites and  stalactites.  The  floor  of  the 
entire  cave  was  made  of  beaten  clay. 

The  guide  was  a  pleasant,  well-in- 
formed chap.  He  said  that  his  family 
had  owned  the  cave  for  over  30  years. 
They  have  about  4000  visitors  annually. 
There  was  a  young  man  whom  I  talked 
to  who  stays  there  without  salary.  He 
loves  the  cave  because  of  his  fondness 
for  "Tom  Sawyer."  So  day  after  day 
he  shows  people  through  and  has  a 
chance  to  talk  about  this  wonderful  cave 
of  "Tom  Sawyer." 

After  this  we  directed  our  steps  to 
Mount  Pleasant  Park.  This  is  a  mag- 
nificently situated  park  on  a  high  bluff 
overlooking  the  Mississippi  River.  You 
look  down  a  steep  drop  of  approximately 
800  feet  to  the  river  winding  below. 
This  highest  point  was  the  place  chosen 
by  the  State  of  Missouri  to  erect  a  monu- 
ment to  Mark  Twain,  its  most  illus- 
trious author.  A  bronze  statue  of  a 
striking  likeness  rests  on  a  fine  granite 
base,  which  bears  this  inscription: 

1835         S.  L.  CLEMENS         1910 
His  Religion  Was  Humanity 

and  a  Whole  World 

Mourned  for  Him  When  He  Died 

Erected  by  the  State 

of  Missouri 

1913 

Standing  in  front  of  this  monument 
one  obtains  a  matchless  panorama  of  the 
surrounding  country,  including  a  long 
stretch  of  the  river.  This  beautiful  park 
was  given  to  Hannibal  by  one  of  her  ' 
wealthiest  citizens,  W.  J.  Pettibone. 

In  reading  "Tom  Sawyer"  who  does 
not  love  Becky  Thatcher?  She  is  one 
of  the  most  charming  heroines  in  fiction. 
We  all  remember  the  time  that  Tom 
first  saw  Becky  go  into  her  home  and 
he  stood  at  the  gate  and  did  no  end  of 
tricks  in  order  to  attract  the  girl's  atten- 
tion. After  a  while  Becky's  mother  is 
obliged  to  come  on  the  veranda  and  send 
the  boy  away.  We  also  recall  the  time 
Becky  drew  a  cartoon  of  the  teacher  on 
the  blackboard.  When  she  came  in,  not 
unnaturally,  the  teacher  wanted  to  dis- 
cover who  had  made  the  picture.  Poor 
Becky  sat  in  fear  and  trembling  not 
knowing  what  to  do.  Then  Tom,  with 
much  gallantry,  said  that  he  was  the 
guilty  one  and  received  the  chastisement. 

So    after    re-reading    this    inimitable 


novel  to  refresh  myself,  I  made  a  pil- 
grimage to  Hannibal.  About  five  o'clock, 
I  set  out  to  find  the  home  of  Judge 
Frazier,  whose  mother  is  the  famous 
Becky  Thatcher.  The  drive  was  a  plea- 
sant one  on  good  roads  through  country 
rejoicing  in  a  plentiful  harvest  of  wheat 
and  corn. 

As  I  approached  the  old  fashioned 
yellow  brick  house  it  took  my  fancy, 
lying  as  it  did  surrounded  on  the  out- 
side by  a  bordering  of  wheat  fields  sway- 
ing with  a  gentle  motion,  and  on  the 
inside  by  a  narrow  circle  of  green  lawn 
punctuated  here  and  there  by  magnifi- 
cent trees  in  groups  or  singly. 

As  I  traversed  the  stretch  of  soft 
grass  which  lay  between  the  front  gate 
and  the  porch  my  advent  disturbed  a 
group  of  guineas  who  went  cackling 
away  with  considerable  commotion.  The 
door  was  opened  by  an  elderly  lady,  who 
wore  a  pretty  calico  apron.  She  proved 
to  be  Becky  Thatcher's  daughter-in-law, 
and  she  took  me  in  to  see  her  mother. 

Mrs.  Frazier  was  a  charming  lady 
with  white  hair  and  a  most  sweet  smile. 
She  wore  spectacles  and  her  hand 
trembled  slightly.  Her  hair  was  brushed 
back  tight  and  was  parted  in  the  center. 
A  pretty  lace  collar  was  fastened  by  a 
large  round  cameo  brooch.  She  looked 
as  though  she  had  stepped  out  of  an  old 
daguerrotype.  I  was  asked  to  sit  in  a 
small  rocker  by  the  side  of  Becky.  It 
was  indeed  a  wonderful  honor  and  I 
appreciated  it.  After  a  few  common- 
places I  told  her  that  I  had  just  been  to 
the  Mark  Twain  Cave.  In  reply  she 
said: 

"You  know  Sam  and  I  were  never 
lost  in  the  Cave.  I  was  never  in  there 
without  a  guide." 

Readers  of  "Tom  Sawyer"  will  recall 
how  Tom  and  Becky  went  on  a  picnic 
with  other  children  and  lost  themselves 
in  the  Cave. 

I  next  told  her  that  when  my  father, 
J.  R.  Clemens,  was  ill  in  London  of 
pneumonia,  the  report  got  abroad  that 
S.  L.  Clemens  himself  was  dying.  A 
young  correspondent  was  sent  to  the 
Clemens  residence  to  make  inquiries. 
Mark  Twain  answered  the  door  him- 
self. The  poor  reporter  \vas  astonished 
and  asked  the  author  what  he  should 
cable  to  his  New  York  paper.  Twain 
replied : 

"Tell  them  that  the  report  of  my 
death  is  greatly  exaggerated." 

Becky  Thatcher  smiled  at  this  anec- 
dote and  remarked : 

"It  sounds  exactly  like  Mark." 

The  reminiscent  smile  which  played 
(Continued  on  Page  157) 
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Mexico:  Yesterday  and  Today 


AT  WORK  AND  AT  PLAY 


THE    tierra    caliente    is    a    region 
where    the    rainfall   averages    100 
inches     per     annum;     where     the 
tropic  warmth  of  the  sunshine  calls  to 
life    myriad    forms   of    beauty    that   are 
strange   and    wonderful   to   dwellers   of 
the   Northern  clime ;   where   the   nights 
haunt  one  ever  after  with 
memories  of   moonlight 
splendors  and  the  tinkle  of 
stringed  instruments,  faintly 
heard    as   the   echo    of    a 
dream. 

The  days,  as  any  and  all 
who  are  bound  by  fetters 
of  peonage  would  attest, 
are  ruled  by  the  God  of 
Labor. 

It  is  from  the  "hot  lands" 
that    much    of    the    wealth 
of  Mexico  is  produced.  At 
an  altitude  of  from  200  to 
500  feet  from  the  foothills 
of  the  Corderillas,  the  Cas- 
tilloa    elastica    flourishes 
luxuriantly,  the  rubber  belt 
extending  thence  to  the  low 
plains  of  the  coast.  Other 
harvests   as   golden    are 
gleaned  from  the  coffee  fin- 
cas,  from  groves  of  tropical 
fruits,  from  forests  of  val- 
uable   cabinet    woods — to    enumerate    a 
few  of  the  sources  of  wealth  south  of  the 
"sweat-line."  But  to  the  man  behind  the 
plow,  the  laborer,  comes  but  a  pittance 
of  that  which  he  earns;  for  the  labor 
unions,  which  look  after  the  interests  of 
the  individual,   as  yet  function  only  in 
populous  centers  of  the  Republic. 

When  Cortez  conquered  Mexico  he 
virtually  made  slaves  of  the  people.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  the  strongest 
have  ruled  by  the  right  of  might;  and 
so,  from  the  descendants  of  a  vanquished 
race,  came  a  people  born  to  the  slavery 
of  toil  without  adequate  recompense — 
the  burden-bearers.  From  the  great  haci- 
endas of  the  north  to  the  tierra  caliente 
of  the  south,  the  man  behind  the  plow, 
the  producer,  had  no  spot  which  he  could 
call  his  own.  He  worked  early  and  late 
in  the  rice,  cotton,  corn,  cane  and  to- 
bacco fields;  he  set  out  and  cared  for 
the  coffee  trees,  the  rubber  trees,  brav- 
ing the  deadly  fever  that  lurks  in  the 
hot  lands,  and  other  ills.  To  what  end  ? 
That  he  might  keep  body  and  soul  to- 
gether or  until,  at  the  last,  he  was  cast 
into  the  common  trench — for  even  man's 
allotted  "six  feet  of  earth"  was  denied  him. 

So   with    the   man   whose   days   were 


By  Torrey  Connor 

spent  in  delving  in  the  muck  of  the 
underground  for  the  pittance  that  barely 
kept  himself  and  family  alive — the  miner. 
It  would  seem  that  the  mineral  wealth 
of  Mexico  would  never  become  ex- 


At  the  Washing  Stones. 

hausted ;  new  strikes,  bidding  fair  to 
rival  the  riches  of  El  Dorado;  the  open- 
ing of  old  mines  worked  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  the  installing  of  modern 
machinery,  have  placed  the  Republic 
third  in  the  list  of  silver-producing  coun- 
tries of  the  world. 

Follow  the  ore  car  into  the  tunnel  of 
the  average  Mexican  mine.  The  man 
who  walks  beside  the  mule — the  motor 
power  of  the  car — has  lighted  a  torch; 


Music  and  Moonlight 


its  flickering  light  but  dimly  reveals  the 
walls,  adrip  with  moisture,  and  the  un- 
even ground,  where  black  pools  of  water 
form  with  the  constant  seepage  of  mois- 
ture overhead.  Two  thousand  feet  from 
the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  and  the  work- 
ing shaft  is  reached.  Down,  down — 
three,  four,  five  hundred 
feet!  Somewhere  above — it 
might  be  in  another  world 
— the  sun  is  shining,  the 
birds  sing  and  the  flowers 
are  blooming. 

These  gnomes  of  dark- 
ness, working  by  pin-points 
of  light,  are  mere  machines. 
They  are  realms  removed 
from  "the  rift  of  dawn,  the 
reddening  of  the  rose." 
You  think: 

"This  creature  is  as  much 
a  machine  as  is  the  thing 
of  metal  run  by  steam, 
which  brings  the  ore-filled 
bucket  up  the  incline  shaft 
from  the  lower  level." 

Stripped    to    the    waist- 
cloth,   glistening  with   per- 
spiration  from  head   to 
heels,  he  gropes  with  pick 
and   shovel   in    the   bowels 
of  the  earth  for  the  wage 
that    supplies    the    corn    for    his    daily 
tortillas,   and  keeps  the  charcoal   under 
the  pot. 

But  save  your  pity;  you  shall  learn, 
presently,  that  he  can  play  as  well 
as  work. 

It  was  so — even  in  the  old  days — with 
the  toiler  on  the  great  hacienda,  an  es- 
tate comprising  50,000  to  75,000  acres, 
and  which  required  a  small  army  of  200 
peons,  or  more,  to  keep  it  in  running 
order.  On  a  daily  wage  of  fifty  cents, 
perhaps  less,  he  provided — if  lack  of  all 
things  but  the  barest  necessities  can  be 
so  designated — food  and  raiment  for 
himself  and  family.  A  part  of  this  mea- 
ger wage  was  issued  in  the  form  of  credit 
slips  on  the  hacienda's  supply  store;  and 
if  an  unscrupulous  storekeeper  cheated 
the  peon  by  means  of  false  weights,  or 
tried  to  victimize  him  with  fourth-rate 
goods  at  first-class  prices,  the  humble 
toiler  had  no  redress. 

And  there  was  always  a  long  "ac- 
count" against  his  name.  Usually,  it  was 
hopeless  to  think  of  "squaring"  himself 
and  gaining  his  freedom,  for  the  Mex- 
ican is  by  nature  happy-go-lucky — the 
most  improvident  creature  on  earth.  It 
was  no  uncommon  thing  for  such  an 
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account  to  descend  from  father  to  son. 
There  could  be  no  evading  of  the  debt, 
and  the  peon  knew  it.  He,  therefore, 
crouched  under  the  lash  of  necessity, 
took  his  small  wages  uncomplainingly; 
while  the  jail,  looming  ahead  of  him, 
and  the  rurales  following  on  his  trail, 
did  he  try  to  es- 
cape, inclined  him 
to  walk — so  far 
as  his  nature  per- 
mi  1 1  ed  —  "the 
straight  and  nar- 
row way." 

But  given  an 
adobe  hut  of  one 
room  for  a  home, 
with  a  floor  of 
trodden  earth  for 
a  bed  and  grim 
want  for  a  pillow, 
or  a  jacal  of  cane 
sticks,  set  up- 
right and  thatch- 
ed with  palm 
leaves,  and  still 
Juan  and  Juanita 
managed  to  get  a 
great  deal  out  of 
life.  One  ques- 
tions whether 
Today,  with  its 
doors  swinging 
wide  to  opportu- 


ten    fruit    at    the    bull-fighters,    accord- 
ing to  the  fortunes  of  war. 

Lacking  this  diversion,  there  is  always 
a  cock  fight  within  walking  distance; 
and  somewhere  on  the  way  a  pulquearia, 
where,  for  the  small  sum  of  five  cents, 
he  may  drink  enough  pulque  to  enable 


Scene  During  the  Season  of  the  Coffee  Harvest. 


nities  undreamed-of  in  the  ambitionless 
Yesterday,  will  bring  greater  capacity 
for  enjoyment  to  the  submerged ;  having 
no  conception  of  any  other  existence,  the 
"slave  of  the  wheel  of  labor"  made  the 
most  of  his  small  enjoyments.  Oppor- 
tunities bring  responsibilities.  The  days 
of  peonage  are  passing.  Education  will 
promote. thinking  on  the  part  of  the  up- 
and-coming  generation.  What  then? 

Now  to  see  the  brighter  side  of  the 
shield : 

When  the  day's  work  is  done,  the 
laborer  brings  out  his  rude,  home-made 
bandolin  and  hies  to  the  house  of  an 
amigo.  Soon  the  twang  of  the  instru- 
ment is  heard,  and  the  sound  of  laugh- 
ter or  singing;  or  perhaps  the  shuffle  of 
sandaled  feet  on  the  dirt  floor.  It  may 
be  that  he  is  a  novio — any  lad  who  has 
reached  the  advanced  age  of  fourteen 
years  is  sure  to  have  a  sweetheart,  if, 
indeed,  he  is  not  already  married.  So  to 
the  trysting-place  he  goes;  and  there  is 
billing  and  cooing,  with  only  the  night 
winds  to  bear  tales. 

On  Sunday,  should  he  be  within  reach 
of  a  bull  fight,  he  pawns  the  zarape  that 
covers  him  by  day  and  beds  him  at  night, 
the  machete  that  is  his  weapon  of  defense 
and  pruning  blade  in  one;  and  with  the 
price  of  admission  in  his  hand,  he  goes 
gaily  to  the  plaza  de  toros.  Here,  on  the 
"sun  side,"  he  passes  the  time  in  shout- 
ing "Bravo  toro!" — or  in  throwing  rot- 


him  to  forget  the  sweetheart  who  jilted 
him,  or  the  friend  who  cheated  him  in 
a  game  of  chance. 

On  feast  days,  which  occur  with 
amazing  frequency  in  Mexico,  the  lab- 
orer develops  an  ailment:  "Un  poco  cal- 
intura,  senor" — a  touch  of  the  fever. 
The  grain  may  be  ripe  for  the  harvest; 
the  coffee  crop  ungathered ;  the  mill  at 
the  mine  standing  idle  for  lack  of  oper- 
atives. It  is  all  one  with  Juan  and  Juan- 
ita. They  will  lose  nothing,  for  they 
have  nothing  to  lose.  She  leaves  her  task 
at  the  washing  stones;  off  they  go,  hand 
in  hand. 

At  the  neighboring  village  there  is  a 


,. 


Juan   Goes  to  Market. 


gambling    booth,    gaily    decorated    with! 
Chinese     lanterns,     many-colored,  ^andl 
greenery;  for  small  sums  ranging  ifom 
five  cents,  upward,  he  may  woo  the  star- 
eyed   goddess,   Luck.   And    there   is   the 
market-place,  teeming  with  life  and  rich 
in   bargains.   It   is  there  that  Juan  can 
get   the   bright 
'kerchief    for    his 
neck  —  the    'ker- 
chief   that    will 
make  him  the 
Mexican    equiva- 
lent    of     ''hot 
sport,"    when    he 
wears    it    to    the 
baile.  If  good  for- 
tune   attends    his 
venture   at    the 
gambling     booth, 
he  may  add  a  new 
sombrero    to    his 
outfit.    Such    an 
one,   bedecked 
with  gaudy  tinsel, 
he  can  get  for  the 
price  of  two  days' 
work. 

It  is  the  place 
to  meet  one's 
friends,  too,  the 
market.  Hither 
come  the  buyer 
and  the  seller. 

There  is  much  chaffering  over  the  small 
purchases,  and  much  retelling  of  all  that 
has  happened  since  last  market  day. 

"The    administrador    has    discharged 
Manuel." 
"But  why?" 
"Breakfast  was  late." 
"Why  was  breakfast  late?" 
"Manuel  had  beaten  his  esposa,  who 
is  also  the  cook." 

"But  it  would  not  interfere  with  her 
usefulness  as  a  cook." 

"So  he  pointed  out.  He  made  no  loud 
noise,  no  escandalo  in  the  discharge  of 
his  marital  duties.  It  is  indeed  strange 
that  the  administrador  does  not  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  at  all  times  a  man 
must  maintain  his  right  as  head  of  his 
household.  Beside,  he  did  not  beat  her 
with  his  fist,  but  with  the  flat  of  his 
machete." 
******** 

For  those  who  would  brave  the  un- 
deniable drawbacks  that  attend  pioneer- 
ing in  a  foreign  country,  who  would 
seek  their  fortunes  in  this  Land  of  Op- 
portunity, these  are  among  the  rules  and 
regulations  set  down  for  their  guidance: 

"An  alien  who  belongs  to  a  Mexican 
corporation  owning  land  or  water,  or 
holding  concessions  for  operating  mines, 
waters  or  fuel,  must  sign  an  agreement 
that  he  considers  himself  a  "National" 
in  regard  to  his  property  rights.  In  this, 

(Continued   on   Page    156) 
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A  Visit  to  Mark  Twain's  Country 


ABOUT  twenty  years  ago  Joe 
Goodman  and  other  biograph- 
ers called  upon  Gillis.  He 
found  Paine  a  most  agreeable  man, 
but  thought  that  he  had  made  cer- 
tain minor  mistakes  in  his  biography  of 
Twain.  For  one  thing  Paine  states  that 
Bill's  brother  Jim  was  the  original  of 
Bret  Harte's  "Truthful  James."  The 
man  Harte  really  had  in  mind  was  James 
Townsend  who  had  the  reputation  of 
being  the  biggest  liar  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Townsend  was  given  to  telling 
the  most  extraordinary  stories  ever  heard 
from  the  lips  of  man.  If  the  listener 
ever  expressed  surprise  at  a  discrepancy 
in  one  of  his  stories,  Townsend  would 
explain  the  difficulty  by  telling  a  story 
ten  times  more  unlikely  than  the  first 
one — if  there  were  possible.  He  told  one 
wonderful  yarn  of  how  he  was  shot  by 
by  a  large  cannon  on  an  isle  inhabited 
only  by  Amazons.  The  Amazons  im- 
mediately began  to  fight  over  Townsend. 
Finally  he  had  to  marry  all  of  them. 
Then  on  account  of  the  many  varieties 
of  cooking  which  he  had  to  eat  he  fell 
ill  and  before  long  became  so  thin  that 
he  had  to  weight  himself  to  the  ground 
with  a  large  stone. 

Gillis  also  stated  that  when  Sam  Cle- 
mens went  to  Angel's  Camp,  he  (Gillis) 
too  was  busy  and  could  not  go  with  him. 
The  man  who  told  the  jumping  frog 
story  was  Bill  Coon,  an  ex-Mississippi 
River  pilot.  Gillis  says  that  this  man 
had  a  story  of  a  frog  jumping  that  had 
taken  place  in  Arkansas.  The  frogs 
were  named  Henry  Clay  and  James  K. 
Polk.  Their  owners  were  darkies;  and 
during  the  absence  of  one  of  the  darkies 
the  other  filled  his  rival's  frog  with  small 
pebbles.  This  story  is  extremely  inter- 
esting as  being  possibly  the  origin  of  the 
famous  jumping  frog. 

Mr.  Gillis  is  now  busy  writing  a  new 
book  of  memoirs.  Several  years  ago  he 
published  a  pamphlet,  "Steve  Gillis  and 
Mark  Twain,"  which  gave  an  excellent 
account  of  the  early  days,  and  of  the 
friendship  of  the  Gillis  family  with 
Mark  Twain.  Mr.  Gillis  took  us  in 
his  orchard,  and  gave  us  some  splendid 
juicy  peaches  and  excellent  black  mis- 
sion figs. 

We  returned  to  Angel's  Camp,  and 
attended  a  most  interesting  dinner  given 
by  the  Angel's  Boosters,  where  plans 
were  discussed  for  a  Mark  Twain 
Memorial  and  Pageant.  Angel's  Camp 
is  to  be  the  scerie  of  the  next  jumping 
frog  contest  to  be  held  in  the  spring  of 
1929. 

The  early  inhabitants  of  the  Mother 


(Continued   from    April   Issue) 
By  Cyril  Clemens 

Lode  came  from  all  parts  of  the  East. 
The  first  child,  Elsie  Tibbits,  was  not 
born  until  after  Columbia  had  become 
a  thriving  community  with  over  50,000 
inhabitants.  So  in  the  graveyard  at 
Angel's,  one  is  not  surprised  to  find  the 
following  inscriptions: 

COL.  ISAAC  BIRDGORE 

BORN  IN  TENN.  JULY  2,  1812 

DIED  AUG.  26,  1868 

and  another  with  a  typical  Yankee  name : 
PHINIES  S.  TAPPER 

BORN  IN  CANADA  DEC.  2,  1806 
DIED  MARCH  2,  1871 

and  this  one : 

SACRED  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 

JAMES   NEWMAN 

DIED  JUNE  30th 

AGED  38  YEARS 

OF  NEW  YORK  CITY 

These  inscriptions  show  plainly  how 
all  the  early  settlers  came  across  the 
plains  in  the  search  for  gold.  What  a 
host  of  pictures  does  not  the  name  of 
Col.  Isaac  Birdgore  conjure  up.  With- 
out a  doubt  he  left  his  broad  acres,  his 
large  rambling  white  house  and  his 
numerous  slaves  in  Tennessee  to  follow 
a  bitter  and  stubborn  trail  across  the 
wilderness  to  obtain  immense  wealth  in 
the  gold  fields.  No  one  knows  how  well 
or  ill  he  succeeded.  Certain  it  is  that 
he  lies  buried  in  the  heart  of  the  gold 
country. 

With  no  little  regret  did  we  leave 
Angel's.  The  peace  and  serenity  of  the 
town  nestled  amongst  the  gentle  hills, 
the  quaint  and  charming  streets  and 
houses,  and  the  pleasant  hospitality  of 
the  good  natured  inhabitants  had  won 
us  completely. 

On  the  way  out  of  Angel's  we  paid  a 
call  on  an  old  gentleman,  Mr.  George 
H.  Carlow,  who  witnessed  the  first 
jumping  frog  contest  held  at  Angel's  in 
1863.  There  was  little  for  the  men  to 
do  after  they  had  tired  of  the  saloons 
and  gambling  halls,  so  they  were  given 
to  watching  an  old  cistern  in  the  town 
where  many  frogs  lived.  According  to 
Mr.  Carlow  the  original  jumping  match 
was  between  two  frogs  taken  out  of  this 
pond  and  owned  by  Jim  Smiley  and 
Jimmy  Ludrum. 

When  Sam  Clemens  lectured  at  the 
old  theatre,  Carlow,  then  a  boy,  played 
the  snare  drum.  The  signs  read: 

"Sam  is  a  man  known  to  have  a  verv 


large  nose,  and  any  one  having  a  larger 
or  longer  one  can  enter  the  hall  free. 
Seat  tickets  $5.  Standing  room  $2.50." 
Last  year  Mr.  Carlow 's  son  Benjamin 
Carlow,  had  charge  of  the  "Jumping 
Frog  Jubilee." 

Some  fifteen  miles  from  Angel's  Camp 
is  Columbia  situated  in  Tuolumme 
County.  Columbia  is  now  best  known 
for  its  excellent  marble  quarry,  but  it 
was  once  famed  up  and  down  the  coun- 
try as  a  great  gold  mining  center.  The 
main  street  is  wide,  shady  and  lined  on 
either  side  by  the  quaintest  of  houses, 
most  of  which  were  built  in  the  early 
fifties.  There  is  a  small  fire  engine 
house  which  contains  two  very  old  en- 
gines still  used  by  the  fire  department. 
One  built  in  Boston  in  1852,  was  in- 
tended for  use  in  one  of  the  French 
Islands  in  the  Pacific,  but  the  deal  fall- 
ing through  it  was  sent  to  Columbia  and 
has  been  in  continual  service  ever  since. 
The  other  old  engine  was  used  on  the 
streets  of  San  Francisco  in  1855,  and 
later  was  sent  to  Columbia.  Each  en- 
gine had  a  bright  portrait  painted  on  its 
boiler  and  extensive  brajss  trimmings 
which,  when  furbished  up,  must  have 
been  as  dazzling  as  the  fire  the  depart- 
ment went  to  put  out. 

The  sheriff's  office  was  another  place 
of  great  interest.  It  contained  no  end 
of  fascinating  mementoes  of  the  early 
days.  In  one  glass  case  stood  an  old  pair 
of  scales  used  for  measuring  the  gold 
brought  in  by  the  miners;  there  many 
different  kinds  of  old  six-shooters  were 
on  display,  and  long  murderous-looking 
knives. 

The  walls  were  covered  with  memen- 
toes of  the  pony  express  days.  They  had 
framed  one  of  the  old  cloth  bags,  which 
were  used  to  carry  gold  and  silver.  It 
had  been  secured  by  string  which  was 
fixed  down  by  red  sealing  wax.  An 
interesting  photograph  was  taken  of  the 
town  during  the  gold  rush.  Another 
was  a  group  of  old  men  taken  in  1891. 
Among  the  number  was  Bill  Gillis  and 
Dick  Stoker.  One  was  just  barely  able 
to  recognize  Bill  Gillis  in  his  younger 
days.  The  gentlemen  in  charge  showed 
me  many  relics  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. His  father  had  left  him  several 
old  fare  books  for  the  stages.  The  names 
of  the  passengers  were  all  entered,  and 
the  amount  they  had  paid  for  going  from 
one  town  to  another.  From  Columbia 
to  Angel's,  a  distance  of  approximately 
ten  miles,  it  cost  $2.50,  to  San  Andreas, 
nineteen  miles  away,  it  cost  $4.00;  and 
to  Mokelumne  Hill,  eight  miles  further 
than  San  Andreas,  it  cost  $5. 
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The  last  agent  to  represent  Wells 
Fargo  Express  Company  lived  next  door. 
During  the  heyday  of  the  mining  rush 
the  town  was  kept  up  by  the  going  and 
coming  of  the  expresses.  This  old  ex- 
press office  was  situated  just  at  the  turn 
of  the  road,  where  the  coaches  would 
gallop  up  and  deposit  their  load  of  gold, 
considered  by  many  far  more  precious 
than  its  human  freight.  The  old  coach- 
ing days  in  the  West  were  even  more 
romantic  than  those  described 
for  us  in  Dickens'  Pickwick 
Papers. 

The  express  office  con- 
tained a  huge  nugget  of  gold 
worth  $3000.  It  was  dis- 
covered and  brought  in  by 
a  man  working  for  $3  a  day. 
Indeed  an  honest  man.  In 
one  corner  of  the  room  was 
a  quaint  old  desk  which 
contained  the  records  of  the 
various  shipments,  both 
freight  and  passenger,  made 
by  the  company.  There  were 
also  many  interesting  Wells 
Fargo  checks — now  so  much 
prized  by  collectors  of  west- 
ern lore. 

The  country  around  Col- 
umbia shows  the  effect  of  the 
gold  digging.  That  field 
after  field  has  been  gone 
over  is  evident  from  the  piles 
and  piles  of  pebbles,  stones 
and  even  rocks  left  in  their 
wake.  During  the  days  of  its 
boom,  Columbia  had  a  popu- 
lation of  over  50,000.  Now 
it  has  scarcely  500.  All  is 
practically  deserted.  It  is 
easy  to  imagine  how  once 
the  coach  rattled  through  the 
streets  to  the  awe  of  the 
populace.  Now  an  old  farm- 
er's automobile  slowly  jogs 
into  town.  As  one  looks 
down  the  main  street  of  the 
town  and  thought  of  the 
crowds  of  people  who 
walked  it  once,  words  from 
Master's  poem  come  to  mind  : 
"All  are  dead  now  and  sleeping  on  the 
hill." 

So  we  left  Columbia  musing  much  on 
its  former  glories.  In  an  open  field  some 
distance  from  the  town  we  noticed  a 
tiny  brick  house;  on  its  side  was  a  large 
sign  which  read: 

DO  NOT  APPROACH- 
EXPLOSIVES 

The  road  now  went  through  many 
an  arroyo,  or  small  canyon.  The  small 
animals  to  be  found  throughout  the 
Mother  Lode  are  ground  and  tree  squir- 
rels, chipmunks,  rabbits,  and  higher  up  in 
the  Mother  Lode  are  to  be  found  deer. 


The  mining  camp  used  to  be  pestered 
with  an  animal  called  the  pack-rat. 
These  were  very  much  like  the  ordinary 
rat,  except  that  they  had  the  habit  of 
stealing  everything  they  could  lay  their 
paws  on.  They  would  carry  away  shoes, 
knives  and  spoons,  and  hats  and  caps. 
These  could  only  be  recovered  if  their 
hiding  places  were  located.  So  the  human 
sneak  thieves  of  the  West  would  always 
be  called  pack-rats. 


JACKASS  HILL 

By  HARRY  T.  FEE 

SAT  on  the  hill  where  Mark  sat, 

I  stood  by  the  stream  with  Bret. 
Told  and  retold  were  the  dreams  of  old 
Where  glamour  lingers  yet. 
Beyond  was  old  Table  Mountain, 

Rife  with  romance's  thrill. 
And  ghosts  amassed  from  the  golden  past, 
Stalked  by  me  on  Jackass  Hill. 

Below  lay  the  cabins  of  Jimtown 

Aglow  in  another  day. 
And  I  saw  the  crowd  which  the  time  allowed— 

Ah  Sin  and  his  pals  at  play. 
The  old  creek  down  by  the  willows 

With  water  now  scarce  was  damp, 
But  I  viewed  it,  the  stream  of  the  artist's  dream, 

And  "The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp." 

They  are  gone,  and  the  passing  eons 

Their  newer  schemes  have  planned, 
Yet  still  the  theme  of  their  golden  dream 

Is  stamped  on  my  native  land. 
In  the  old  red  dust  of  the  hill  sides, 

Their  treasures  still  stand  apart, 
And  I  Mark  the  Twain  in  my  dreaming  brain, 

And  I  keep  their  tryst  in  my  Harte. 


There  are  many  steep  grades  to  be 
negotiated  when  traveling  in  the  Mother 
Lode.  We  passed  not  a  few  trucks  laden 
with  excellent  pine  logs  already  dressed 
for  the  market.  These  trucks  are  obliged 
to  go  rather  slowly,  but  even  so  we  were 
not  prepared  to  see  a  truck  driver  actual- 
ly reading  a  newspaper  which  he  had 
spread  out  on  his  wheel  as  he  was  going 
along. 

Lately  there  was  a  large  forest  fire  in 
many  of  the  cedars  wrere  so  badly  scorched 
the  country  around  Angel's,  and  much 
of  the  land  was  burnt  to  a  cinder,  all 
the  sage  brush,  hay  and  timothy  and 
that  without  doubt  they  will  die.  Some 


blame  the  starting  of  this  fire  on  the 
cattlemen  whose  horses  are  always  pas- 
tured far  away  in  the  mountains  during 
the  summer  time.  Certain  natives  con- 
tend that  the  cattlemen  start  the  fire 
so  that  all  the  underbrush  will  be  burnt 
and  better  grazing  result  next  spring. 

The  old  Faro  Banks  were  the  great 
banking  institutions  of  the  Mother  Lode. 
At  one  time  there  were  no  less  than  143 
such  banks  in  the  vicinity  of  Columbia. 
Considering    the   great 
number   of    people    and    the 
large  amount  of  wealth,  the 
water  rates  in  the  early  days 
were  reasonable  enough;  the 
following  are  rates  for  one 
day: 

1  Stream  of  12  inches..$3.00 
1  Stream  of  18  inches..  4.00 
1  Stream  of  21  inches..  4.50 
1  Stream  of  24  inches..  5.50 
A  short  while  ago  the 
daughter  of  Bret  Harte, 
Miss  Elsie  Harte  who  lives 
in  London,  visited  these  re- 
gions. She  came  to  see  about 
having  some  movies  made 
from  her  father's  stories.  It 
would  be  a  marvelous  thing 
to  have  "The  Luck  of  Roar- 
ing Camp"  or  "The  Out- 
casts of  Poker  Flat"  reacted 
in  the  original  country  in 
which  they  were  set  by  Bret 
Harte. 

As  has  already  been  re- 
marked, Wells  Fargo  Com- 
pany played  an  important 
part  in  the  development  of 
this  country.  They  were  es- 
tablished very  early,  their 
office  in  Columbia,  for  in- 
stance, dated  from  the  year 
1853.  They  carried  both  pas- 
sengers and  freight  and  also 
engaged  in  the  banking  bus- 
iness. 

The  largest  town  in  the 
Mother  Lode  region  is  So- 
nora,  situated  in  Tuolumme 
County.  Sonora  is  an  attrac- 
tive well  laid-out  town  of 
considerable  commercial  importance. 
Around  Sonora  the  hills  are  more  gently 
sloping,  and  the  numerous  stone  fences 
reminds  one  of  New  England.  The 
stones  and  large  pebbles  have  all  been 
taken  out  of  the  fields  to  make  possible 
the  raising  of  oats  and  timothy.  This  is 
a  great  cattle  country  and  very  fine  cat- 
tle are  to  be  seen  grazing  on  the  hill- 
sides. They  appear  to  be  unusually  fat, 
well-fed  and  vigorous  and  the  milk 
which  they  yield  is  excellent. 

The  summers  in  this  locality  are  apt 
to  be  rather  warm,  and  the  hills  in  the 
distance   are   hidden   by  the   heat  mist. 
(Continued  on  Page   158) 
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Solving  the  Farm  Labor  Problem  in  California 


era' 


MOST  of  the  wealth  of  California 
is  due  to  agriculture.  According 
to  a  recent  survey,  the  annual 
soil  crops  of  the  State  have  a  present 
value  of  $453,627,000.  As  some  of  the 
component  items  entering  into  this  vast 
total  may  be  mentioned  the  citrus  indus- 
try, with  a  value  of 
$101,700,000;  the 
grape  crop,  which 
returned  $54,545,- 
000  to  the  growers; 
fresh  vegetables, 
which  yielded  $60,- 
233,000 ;  and  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables 
that  brought  $114,- 
632,000. 

The  above  repre- 
sents the  product  of 
136,413  farms,  of 
which  100,000  had 
less  than  100  acres 
each,  and  85,000  had 
less  than  40  acres. 
Such  small  farms,  in 
order  to  yield  ade- 
quate return,  must 
be  handled  inten- 
sively in  specialized 
crops.  From  the 
small  size  of  these 
farms  the  majority 
of  them  are  one-man 
affairs  for  most  of 
the  year;  but  may 
need  ten,  twenty,  or 
even  thirty  workers 
for  brief  periods  in 
the  harvest  season. 

Outstanding  fea- 
tures of  California 
agriculture  are  its 
diversification,  its 
specialization,  its 
sequence  of  crops 
throughout  the  year, 
and  the  perishability 
of  many  of  these 
crops. 

As  to  diversifica- 
tion, California  has 
nearly  200  soil  crops 
that  are  commercial  successes.  Due  to  lo- 
cal differences  of  climate,  many  of  these 
crops  are  highly  specialized.  Vast  districts 
are  given  over  to  the  production  of  single 
crops,  maturing  at  the  same  period.  Some 
crops,  somewhere  in  California,  are  need- 
ing harvest  every  week  in  the  year.  This 
means  a  peak  of  labor  requirements  for 
each  crop  in  any  given  locality;  likewise  a 
succession  of  labor  peaks  for  all  crops 
grown  within  the  State.  A  high  percent- 


Colonel  Edward  L.  Munson,  M.  D.       Under   such   conditions,    if   sufficient 

casual  labor  does  not,  by  itself,  drift  into 
age  of  California  crops  is  perishable.  In  a 
recent  year  such  perishable  products  rep- 
resented a  shipment  of  240,000  carloads. 


The  above  factors  impose  very  definite 
and    often    relatively   brief    time  -  limits 
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within  which  there  is  correspondingly 
urgent  demand  for  labor.  But  since  local 
labor  is  almost  never  enough  to  meet 
peak  demands,  it  is  necessary  to  draw  on 
outside  sources.  After  the  crop  has  been 
gathered,  the  need  for  outside  assistance 
largely  or  entirely  disappears.  The  result 
is  that  a  large  part  of  California  farm 
labor  is  forced  into  a  condition  of  itiner- 
ancy in  which  it  drifts  from  crop  to  crop 
almost,  if  not  quite,  throughout  the  year. 


a  locality  at  the  time  required,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  crops  will  be  lost,  in  whole  or 
part,  by  inability  to  market  them.   No 
one  knows  the  aggregate  of  such  losses 
for  the  whole  of  California.  Certainly  it 
is  a  tremendous  eco- 
nomic waste.  But  for 
the  San  Joaquin  val- 
ley alone  the  Agri- 
cultural Labor  Bu- 
reau there  estimated 
that,    in    1925,    its 
crop  loss  directly  due 
to  labor  shortage  to- 
taled about  three- 
quarters  of  a  million 
dollars. 

When  we  consider 
the  agricultural  cal- 
endar of  the  State, 
it  will  be  seen  that 
California  largely 
escapes  the  deaden- 
ing hand  of  winter. 
Aside  from  cultiva- 
tion, harvests  of  ma- 
jor crops  somewhere 
occur  in  every  month 
of  the  year.  Com- 
pared with  the  rest 
of  the  country,  this 
creates  a  labor  prob- 
lem for  California 
that  is  unique. 

The    following 
shows  the  succession 
of  harvest  peaks  for 
major   crops :   Janu- 
ary, oranges.  Febru- 
ary, oranges ;  lettuce. 
March,  oranges, 'let- 
tuce;   asparagus. 
April,   asparagus. 
May,    asparagus  ; 
cherries;   apricots; 
cantaloupes.  June, 
lemons  ;cantaloupes ; 
apricots  ;  melons  ; 
grapes.  July,  peach- 
es; grapes;  pears; 
apricots ;  onions.  Au- 
gust, peaches ;  potatoes ;  grapes ;  early  ap- 
ples. September,  grapes ;  tomatoes  ;  wal- 
nuts; prunes;  cotton.  October,   prunes; 
grapes;    walnuts;    tomatoes;    cotton; 
beans;  sugar  beets.   November,  grapes; 
oranges.    December,    oranges;   lettuce; 
celery ;  cauliflower. 

Many  of  these  crops  run  over  more 
months  than  are  specified  above,  accord- 
ing to  districts  and  variety  of  product. 
The  harvest  period  for  all  kinds  of 
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grapes,  with  an  export  of  73,000  car- 
loads, runs  from  June  to  November. 
Oranges  and  lemons,  with  a  total  of 
60,000  cars,  are  handled  throughout  the 
year.  Lettuce,  with  21,000  cars,  is  an 
all-year  product. 

But  agriculture,  despite  its  greatness, 
is  after  all  but  one  of  the  many  indus- 
tries within  the  State  that  draw  upon  a 
common  supply  of  labor.  Naturally,  it 
comes  into  more  or  less  direct  competi- 
tion with  these  others.  This  is  undesir- 
able, for  the  economic  interests  of  a 
community  suffer  if  one  industry  unduly 
profits  at  the  expense  of  another.  Nor 
does  labor  itself  benefit  if  the  wages  of  a 
few  are  raised  by  seasonal  competition 
while  hap-hazard  methods  of  distribu- 
tion leave  others  unemployed.  The  farm 
labor  problem  needs  therefore  to  be 
solved  with  fair  consideration  for  other 
industries.  Labor  seeks  employment 
which  for  the  time  being  pays  the  best 
wages.  Doubtless  this,  for  example,  has 
its  effect  upon  the  unskilled  labor  of 
railroads,  with  its  reported  annual  turn- 
over of  300  per  cent.  Transportation 
facilities  within  the  State  are  thus  put  to 
industrial  disadvantage  during  the  very 
periods  when  they  have  the  greatest 
amount  of  crops  to  move. 

The  farm  labor  problem  presents 
many  ramifications  and  phases.  Roughly, 
the  latter  may  be  divided  into  the  eco- 
nomic and  the  sociological.  Setting  aside 
the  wages  element  as  outside  the  present 
discussion,  the  economic  factor  resolves 
itself  into  the  sufficiency  of  labor,  its 
procurement,  and  its  distribution. 

Is  there  really  a  numerical  shortage 
of  casual  farm  labor  in  California?  Or 
is  the  deficiency  only  locally  apparent, 
and  because  the  full  amount  of  man- 
power actually  available  in  the  State  is 
not  fully  utilized? 

The  many  farmers  facing  inability  to 
get  sufficient  labor  to  harvest  their  crops 
will  say  there  is  not  enough.  And  the 
Farm  Labor  Bureau  of  the  San  Joaquin 
valley,  an  area  needing  some  30,000 


casual  workers,  has  reported  that  there 
is  not  enough.  But  such  opinions  are 
rendered  only  from  local  viewpoints. 
And,  after  all,  labor  that  is  idle  in  some 
other  part  of  the  State  might  as  well  be 
non-existent  as  far  as  local  harvests  are 
concerned.  In  fact,  to  have  labor  idle 
anywhere  is  worse  than  if  it  did  not 
exist,  for  it  imposes  economic  and  sociol- 
ogic  burdens  on  any  community  in 
which  it  is  present. 

As  far  as  he  can,  the  California  farmer 
uses  mechanical  devices  to  replace  human 
labor.  But  in  his  diversified  and  special- 
ized agriculture  there  are  many  tasks  for 
which  machinery  cannot  be  used.  No  one 
has  yet  devised  machines  that  can  pick 
apricots,  select  ripe  cantaloupes,  or  cut 
and  box  grapes.  Most  of  his  crops  can  be 
harvested  only  by  human  hands.  Since 
sufficient  such  hands  are  rarely  available 
locally,  they  must  be  procured  elsewhere. 
And  the  problem  is  further  complicated 
by  the  fact  that,  to  secure  the  labor 
needed,  not  only  must  agriculture  com- 
pete with  other  industries  but  one  soil 
crop  must  compete  with  others  maturing 
about  the  same  time — as  is  the  case  with 
the  cotton  fields  and  citrus  orchards. 

But  is  it  not  possible  that  in  the  State 
there  are  local  surplusages  of  labor? 
That  defective  distribution  may  have  the 
same  effect,  so  far  as  local  districts  are 
concerned,  as  deficiency?  The  following 
table,  prepared  by  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment of  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  throws  considerable  light 
on  the  matter. 

Employment  and  idleness,  California 
casual  labor  (Labor  requirements  for 
year  taken  as  100  per  cent). 

Months  Employed        Idle 

Jan.  and  Feb 10.9%  11.8% 

March  and  April 15.8%  6.9% 

May  and  June 20.8%  1.9% 

July  and  August 22.7%  0.0 

Sept.  and  Oct 18.2%  4.5% 

Nov.  and  Dec 11.6%  11.1% 


A   Group  of  Fruit  Pickers 


The  above  figures  indicate  a  general 
sufficiency  of  farm  labor ;  and  show  that, 
for  the  year  as  a  whole,  such  labor  is^dle 
about  a  third  of  its  possible  working 
time.  Such  idleness  is  economically 
wasteful  to  the  community,  and  imposes 
serious  financial  loss  on  the  laborer,  who 
spends  much  of  his  savings  in  trying  to 
find  the  next  job.  July  and  August  are 
the  only  months  in  which  the  supply  of 
labor  seems  not  definitely  equal  to  the 
demand — and  here,  too,  its  systematized 
distribution  •would  doubtless  go  far  to 
change  aimless  wanderings  into  agricul- 
tural man-power. 

The  condition  seems  susceptible  of 
material  improvement  by  the  application 
of  ordinary  business  methods.  The  first 
step  is  to  facilitate  distribution  to  farm 
work  of  the  local  labor  that  wants  it. 
Any  remaining  deficiency  is  a  problem  of 
outside  procurement.  This  latter  prob- 
lem, again,  is  perhaps  not  as  great  as 
supposed,  and  should  present  no  insuper- 
able difficulties  to  any  efficient  organ- 
ization. 

Because  of  the  extraordinary  diversity 
and  specialization  of  California  crops, 
their  harvesting  offers  highly  varied  em- 
ployment. There  is  obviously  much  light 
work,  not  beyond  the  physical  capacity 
of  elderly  men,  women  and  children; 
and  the  canneries  offer  much  employ- 
ment in  which  deftness  is  more  import- 
ant than  physical  strength.  As  a  result, 
whole  families  migrate  as  units  in  the 
general  movement  of  itinerant  labor;  al- 
most every  member  being  able  to  con- 
tribute effort  of  material  economic  value. 
While  the  law  does  not  permit  children 
to  work  during  school  hours,  school  va- 
cations occur  during  the  harvests  of 
many  crops. 

Racially,  casual  farm  labor  in  Cali- 
fornia has  come  to  include  white  Ameri- 
cans, Mexicans,  negroes,  Porto  Ricans, 
Filipinos,  and  others.  Of  these,  the  Mex- 
icans now  comprise  the  greatest  com- 
ponent. In  some  instances,  the  nature  of 
the  crop  itself  influences  the  race  of  the 
laborers  that  handle  it.  "Stoop  crops" 
that  require  much  bending  over,  like 
picking  strawberries  or  cutting  aspara- 
gus, the  white  laborer  finds  particularly 
tiring  and  is  unwilling  to-  handle.  Such 
crops  naturally  tend  to  fall  to  races  like 
Orientals,  accustomed  to  squat  rather 
than  sit.  Crops  harvested  in  high  tem- 
peratures, as  the  melons  of  the  Imperial 
Valley,  fall  also  to  labor  that  is  native 
to  hot  climates. 

From  the  seasonal  standpoint,  most  of 
the  dark  skinned  casual  labor  works 
throughout  the  year,  provided  it  can  find 
a  job.  There  is  a  considerable  group  of 
white  labor  that  engages  in  agricultural 
labor  only  for  relatively  brief  periods. 
(Confined  on  Page  151) 
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T  HAS  frequently  been  noted  that 
an  author's  first  work  is  his  best. 
An  unknown  writer  may  produce 
a  book  or  a  story  that  will  be  appraised 
by  critics  as  superior  to  a  book  by  a 
recognized  author. 

There  was  recently  offered  by  a  good 
friend  of  Overland  Monthly,  whose 
name  is  withheld,  a  cash  prize  of  $200 
for  the  best  novel  as  the  work  of  any 
author  who  had  not  before  published  a 
novel.  There  was  to  be  publicity  for 
the  novel  winning  second  place  and  for 
the  work  of  the  author.  Honorable  men- 
tion was  to  be  given  in  the  case  of  a 
number  of  additional  manuscripts.  In  the 
terms  of  the  contests,  it  was  necessary 
that  the  author  have  been  a  resident 
of  California  for  a  period  of  three  years. 
In  the  judging,  various  points  were 
to  be  given  consideration :  as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  a  total  of  10  points,  basic 
theme  was  rated  as  1  point;  literary 
quality,  3  points;  presentation  and  sus- 
tained interest,  3l/> ;  western  back- 
ground l/z ;  characterization  1  point ; 
and  club  membership  1  point.  While 
the  contestants  were  to  be  Californians, 
the  story  might  be  laid  in  any  part  of  the 
country  included  in  the  territory  cov- 
ered by  the  League  of  Western  Writ- 
ers; namely,  the  11  Western  States, 
Western  Canada,  the  Hawaiian  Isl- 
ands, Alaska,  and  Mexico.  The  1  point 
offered  for  club  membership  included 
the  California  Writers'  Club,  Califor- 
nia membership  in  the  League  of 
Western  Writers,  California  Branch 
League  of  American  Pen  Women,  Pa- 
cific Coast  Women's  Press  Association, 
Press  Club  of  San  Francisco,  and 
Women's  Press  Club  of  Los  Angeles. 
A  NNA  BLAKE  MEZQUIDA,  the 
F»  winner  of  the  first  prize,  is  a  well 
known  writer  of  short  stories,  these 
having  appeared  in 
leading  American 
magazines,  as  well 
as  in  British  pub- 
lications. She  will 
be  recognized  as 
the  author  of  such 
short  stories  a  s  : 
"Judge  Not"; 
"Smiling  Char- 
ley," said  to  be  one 
of  the  best  China- 
town stories  ever 
Anna  Blake  Mezquida  published;  "Danc- 
ing Feet";  "The 

Tiptoe  House" ;  "Don't  Be  Too  Sure 
—Mr.  Hurd";  "The  Unwritten  Book," 
and  numerous  others.  The  author  has 
a  short  story  in  a  volume  of  "Represent- 
ative Short  Stories."  She  has  sold  the 


motion  picture  rights  to  a  number  of 
published  stories  for  screen  production, 
and  has  written  a  number  of  originals 
for  the  screen,  two  of  which  took  prizes 
in  scenario  contests.  She  also  won  the 
prize  offered  by  Screenland  magazine 
and  First  National  Pictures,  Inc.,  for 
an  essay  in  criticism  of  motion  pictures. 

Mrs.  Mezquida  is  a  native  San  Fran- 
ciscan, her  education  having  been  se- 
cured in  the  public  schools  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  She  comes  of  an 
historic  pioneer  family.  It  is  significant 
that  in  securing  the  detail  and  back- 
ground for  her  stories,  she  spares  no 
pains  in  acquainting  herself  with  condi- 
tions and  environment  so  as  to  give  the 
right  tone  and  color  to  her  work.  She  is 
a  member  of  a  number  of  the  literary 
organizations  of  the  coast  including  the 
California  Writers  Club;  and  Past- 
Director  San  Francisco  Branch,  League 
of  American  Pen  Women. 

It  is  also  of  interest  to  note  that  her 
ability  turns  as  well  to  the  writing  of 
verse.  Numerous  of  her  poems  have  been 
published  in  American  and  English 
magazines,  and  she  is  represented  by 
poems  in  several  poetry  anthologies  on 
both  sides  of  the  water.  She  has  a  pub- 
lished book  of  poems  entitled,  "A-Gyp- 
sying."  Several  of  these  poems  have  been 
set  to  music.  Prizes  for  poetry  were  se- 
cured by  Mrs.  Mezquida  from  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposi- 
tion, and  the  Newark  Anniversary  Poem 
Contest.  She  is  a  contributor  to  news- 
papers in  both  New  York  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Mrs.  Mezquida's  novel,  "A  Woman 
of  Fury  Town,"  winning  first  place  in 
the  present  contest,  has  been  accepted 
by  an  eastern  publisher. 

The  novel  adjudged  second  place  win- 
ner in  the  contest,  entitled  "Casandra 
— A  Daughter  of  the  Montezuma's," 
is  written  in  col- 
laboration by  Mrs. 
Frank  K.  Mott  of 
Oakland  and  Mrs. 
Robert  M.  Lyman 
of  the  same  city. 
Both  Mrs.  Mott 
and  Mrs.  Lyman 
have  notable  liter- 
ary experiences  to 
their  credit.  Mrs. 
Mott  is  a  linguist 
and  literary  critic 
of  much  ability  and 
has  had  extended  experiences  in  the  field 
of  translation.  She  has  had  published 
a  "Handbook  for  Californiacs,  A  Key 
to  the  Meaning  and  Pronunciation  of 


Spanish  and  Indian  Place  Names."  The 
foreword  to  this  book  was  written  by 
Dr.  Herbert  E.  Bolton  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California. 

Mrs.  Mott  has  contributed  largely 
to  newspapers,  including  a  series  of  art- 
icles on  Nomenclature,  to  the  Oakland 
Tribune.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Writers'  Club,  the  Ebell  Club 
of  Oakland,  and  the  League  of  West- 
ern Writers — of  which  organization  she 
is  upon  the  Advisory  Board.  She  has 
also  served  as  president  of  the  Ebell 
Club,  is  a  member  of  the  Oakland 
Forum,  and  is  prominent  in  social  and 
literary  affairs  of  the  East  Bay. 

Mrs.  Lyman,  collaborator  with  Mrs. 
Mott,  is  a  contributor  to  House  Beauti- 
ful, Mentor,  Sun- 
set, the  American 
Magazine,  and 
other  publications. 
Her  articles  on 
Antiques,  have 
drawn  attention  as 
well  as  have  her 
children's  stories 
in  the  Child's  Gar- 
den. She  is  an  au- 
thority on  Bridge 
rules,  and  has  pub-  Mrs.  Richard  M. 
lished  two  small  Lyman 

books  of  Bridge  rules  in  rhyme:  "Bridge 
of  Sighs"  (Auction),  and  "Suspension 
Bridge"  (Contract),  the  former  of 
which  has,  since  February,  1928,  passed 
the  sixth  edition. 


The  novel  entitled  "Experience,"  by 
Mrs.  Alice  Marie  Dodge,  achieved 
honorable  mention.  Mrs.  Dodge  is  the 
author  of  numer- 
ous short  stories 
and  feature  arti- 
tles.  "O  n  To 
The  Diggins!" 
won  first  prize  in 
a  scenario  contest 
conducted  by  The 
Sacramento  Union. 
Some  of  her  illus- 
trated outdoor  art- 
icles have  appear- 
ed in  The  Motor 


Mrs.  Alice  Marie 
Dodge 


Mrs.  Frank  K.  Mott 


Service    Monthly 

and    Outdoor 

America.  Publications  using  her  stories 

are :  The   San   Francisco   News  Letter, 

Young's      Magazine,      Breezy     Stories, 

Love   Romances,    the   Argosy-All    Story 

Weekly,  and  others. 

"Mingie  Bird,"  published  in  Argosy- 
All  Story  Weekly,  is  recognized  as  the 
most  outstanding  of  her  short  stories. 
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Mrs.  Dodge  was  at  one  time  asso- 
ciate editor  of  The  Pacific  Salesman. 
She  is  now  president  of  the  Sacramento 
Branch,  League  of  American  Pen  Wo- 
mone.  Her  play,  "Beautiful  Flowers," 
has  been  produced  many  times  in  Sacra- 
mento. She  is  a  member  of  numerous 
clubs  and  writing  organizations. 


Una  Jones  Bunker,  another  honor- 
able mention  contestant,  submitted  the 
novel  entitled  "Tawny  Soil."  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note 
that  the  first  story 
this  author  had 
published  was  ac- 
cepted by  the 
Overland  Month- 
ly. Subsequently  a 
number  of  her  chil- 
dren's stories  have 
appeared  in  vari- 
ous magazines.  A 
half  -  dozen  prod- 
Una  Jones  Bunker  ucts  of  her  pen 
have  found  place 

in  Fiction  House  Inc.,  one  of  these  tak- 
ing the  $50  popularity  prize  for  the 
month. 

Miss  Bunker  was  born  in  the  old  gold 
country  where  the  background  of 
"Tawny  Soil"  is  laid.  She  is  a  member 
of  a  number  of  clubs  and  literary  or- 
ganizations, and  her  writing  promises 
much  for  the  future. 


Laura  Morrison,  also  winner  of  hon- 
orable mention  on  her  novel  entitled 
"White  Dome,"  is  not  unknown  to 
Overland  readers. 
Her  story  in  a  re- 
cent number  of  the 
Overland  Month- 
ly entitled  "Little 
Lee's  Wife,"  has 
been  very  widely 
commented  upon 
in  a  favorable 
manner.  This  story 
(Little  Lee's 
Wife)  was  listed 
Laura  Morrison  by  O'Brien  in  his 

roll  of  honor. 

Miss  Morrison  is  a  teacher  at  Santa 
Clara.  She  has  had  experience  in  re- 
porting for  the  press,  and  has  contrib- 
uted other  stories  and  poems  to  the 
Lariat  and  Overland  Monthly.  She  is 
a  member  of  the  League  of  Western 
Writers. 


Armanda  Mathews  Chase,  the  author 
of  "Mr.  King's  Ex,"  which  received 
honorable  mention  in  the  present  contest, 
is  well  known  in  literary  and  social 
service  circles.  "Mr.  Kings  Ex,"  is  her 
first  novel.  Although  her  book  "The 
Hieroglyphics  of  Love,"  has  had  wide 


reading,  Mrs.  Chase  has  had  experience 
as  a  teacher  and  has,  for  some  years  been 
engaged  in  settlement  work  in  Los  An- 
geles. This  field  has  provided  her  with 
material  for  stories  which  have  appeared 
in  numerous  of  the  magazines  including 
Atlantic,  Harpers',  Century,  Scribners 
and  others.  She  is  a  member  of  a  num- 
ber of  literary  clubs  and  organizations 
in  the  Southern  Citv. 


"The  Dark  Trail,"  by  Elizabeth  A. 
Everett  claims  honorable  mention.  Miss 
Everett  is  well  known,  especially  in  the 
bay    region    as    a 
teacher    of    t  h  eh 
short   story   in   the  i 
Berkeley    High 
School.    Her    first 
story  was   publish- 
ed in  the  Overland 
Monthly.     The 
amount  she  receiv- 
ed in  payment  for 
this  was  dedicated 
by  her  to  the  Cali- 
fornia    Writers'  Elizabeth  A.  Everett 
Club    House,    at 
such  time  as  it  should  be  built. 

She  won  the  second  prize  in  the 
Phelan-Overland  Poetry  Contest  of  pub- 
lished lyrics.  She  has  also  published 
"War  Verses"  in  collaboration  with 
Laura  Bell  Everett,  and  a  series  of 
sketches,  also  collaborative,  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion. In  addition,  she  has  published  a 
series  of  sketches  in  the  New  York  In- 
dependent; won  two  prizes  for  travel 
articles  in  California  Alumni  Monthly 
Travel  Bureau  Contest. 

Miss  Everett  is  a  member  of  numer- 
ous clubs  and  organizations  in  the  bay 
region.  Two  clubs,  the  Everett  Club 
and  the  Scribblers'  Club  have  grown 
out  of  her  evening  classes  in  Creative 
Writing.  She  is  teacher  of  Creative 
Writing  on  the  staff  of  University  Ex- 
tension, University  of  California.  Some 
of  her  work  has  appeared  in  the  anthol- 
ogy of  the  California  Writers'  Club  of 
which  she  is  a  member. 


The  Overland  Monthly  takes 
this  occasion  to  publicly  thank  the 
donor  of  the  prize  in  the  Novel 
Contest.  This  generous  giver 
desires  her  name  withheld. 

Appreciation  is  also  due  the 
judges  for  the  many  hours  of 
painstaking  work  entailed.  Thanks 
are  extended  Doctor  Lionel  Ste- 
venson, University  of  California; 
Chief  Deputy  Superintendent  A. 
J.  Cloud  of  the  San  Francisco 
schools,  and  Mr.  Ben  F.  Field, 
Librarian,  League  o  f  Western 
Writers,  Los  Angeles. 


HENRY     MEADE     BLAND'S 
fourteen  line  sonnet  "Under  the 
Oak"  was  published  in  the  OVer- 
land    for   April.    This    has    been    com- 
mented upon  by  Frances  W.   Reid,   of 
Berkeley,    in    the    San    Jose    Mercury 
Herald.  This  sonnet  by  Bland  is  char- 
acterized by  Reid  as  a  most  meritorious 
bit  of  writing. 

Mr.  Bland's  recent  poem  "Califor- 
nia," has  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion. Of  this  poem  Dr.  Lionel  Steven- 
son of  the  University  of  California  and 
president  of  the  California  Writers' 
Club  says:  "I  consider  it  a  genuine 
triumph  in  the  most  difficult  of  all 
poetic  forms  ....  The  first  effect  of 
the  poem  was  to  sweep  me  away  by  the 
great  beauty  of  its  vibrant  music  and 
pleasing  pictorial  glimpses.  It  was  only 
on  a  later  re-consideration  I  began  to 
appreciate  with  admiration  the  technical 
methods  by  which  the  effect  was 
achieved." 

The  following  is  from  the  Chant 
Royal  in  the  poem  "California": 

I"  ONG   had   you   waited   by  the   sun- 
-^        down  sea, 

0  fields  beloved !  As  with  a  fair  design 
You  waited  for  my  coming;  and,  in  glee 

1  waked    by    streams,    and    saw    them 

foam  and  shine, 

I  felt  your  mellow  ocean  airs  assuage 
Old  feverous  toil.  Your  honey-fragrant 

sage 
Hastened  the  slow  blood  of  the  old  and 

sear. 
I   knew  no  more  the  somber  gray  and 

drear, 
The   balm   Sierran   filled   the   vale   and 

wold ; 
Gone  was  the  ancient  sigh,   the  useless 

tear—- 
Here   is    the   never-lost,    the   never-old ! 


Henry   Meade   Bland 
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Farm  Labor  in  California 

(Continued  from  Page  148) 


Artisans,  clerks,  students  and  others  com- 
prises this  class,  which  turns  vacation 
periods  into  useful  channels.  Perhaps 
more  than  any  other  group,  this  element 
is  self-systematized  as  to  distribution. 
Many  such  laborers  work  on  the  ranches 
of  friends  and  periodically  return  there. 

The  movement  of  casual  labor  follows 
the  rotation  of  harvests.  The  distances 
traveled  from  one  job  to  another  are 
often  not  great,  but  their  sum  totals  for 
a  whole  year  may  be  considerable.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  migratory  labor  moves 
in  two  main  "swirls."  One  swings 
through  the  southern  and  central  areas 
of  the  State;  the  other  begins  in  the 
lower  San  Joaquin  country  and  moves 
north  through  the  Sacramento  and  trib- 
utary valleys.  The  labor  for  the  southern 
"swi'rl"  is  derived  chiefly  from  Mexico 
and  the  cities  of  the  Los  Angeles  area. 
That  for  the  northern  "swirl"  is  drawn 
chiefly  from  San  Francisco  and  bay  cities. 

This  movement  of  labor  takes  on 
definite  routes  and  periods.  That  in  the 
south,  for  example,  begins  in  May  with 
cantaloupes  in  the  Imperial  Valley;  ex- 
tends in  June  to  Riverside  and  other 
counties  with  early  apricots;  swings  to 
Ventura  for  late  apricots  about  the  end 
of  July;  arrives  in  Fresno  in  August  for 
the  grapes  and  peaches;  harvests  prunes 
in  the  San  Joaquin  and  Santa  Clara  val- 
leys in  September;  picks  San  Joaquin  cot- 
ton or  Los  Angeles  walnuts  in  October ; 
and  then  proceeds  to  the  southern  coun- 
ties for  the  citrus  crop. 

This  migratory  movement  is,  in  gen- 
eral, carried  out  without  direction,  and 
without  clear  understanding  of  where 
jobs  may  be  found.  There  may  accord- 
ingly be  labor  gluts  along  the  main  line 
of  travel,  while  outlying  districts  are 
short  of  help.  The  average  worker  has 
to  "prospect"  for  his  job,  for  there  has 
been  no  state-wide  mechanism  to  def- 
initely direct  him  to  it.  This  migration 
of  labor — dependent  in  the  past  on  rail- 
roads or  travel  on  foot — is  now  greatly 
simplified  by  the  automobile.  Decrepit 
cars  move  whole  families  and  their  pos- 
sessions, and  frequently  the  places  where 
employment  is  sought  are  determined  by 
break-down  or  by  shortage  of  gas.  On 
the  main  roads  several  hundreds  of  such 
cars  may  pass  a  given  point  in  a  single 
day.  In  addition,  the  pedestrians  known 
as  "blanket  stiffs"  dot  the  roads  during 
harvest,  and  furnish  a  sight  unique  for 
California  as  they  plod  along  with  their 
bedding  on  their  backs. 

Nearly  all  migrant  labor  has  some 
place  that  it  regards  as  home  and  to 


which  it  returns  during  slack  periods. 
Considerable  Mexican  labor  returns  to 
Mexico  to  visit;  but  what  this  propor- 
tion is  there  seems  no  way  of  determin- 
ing. During  such  periods,  casual  farm 
labor  remaining  in  the  State  largely 
moves  to  the  cities,  which  offer  better  op- 
portunities for  odd  jobs  and  for  com- 
panionship —  also  greater  assurance  of 
charitable  support  in  case  of  destitution. 
It  will  be  shown  that  the  generosity  with 
which  such  charity  is  given  tends  to  turn 
these  potential  workers  into  mendicancy. 
Likewise  such  aggregations  of  the  idle 
contribute  to  local  delinquency.  These 
conditions  are  potent  arguments  for  such 
arrangements  as  will,  as  far  as  possible, 
procure  employment  for  the  idle  and 
exert  at  least  persuasive  pressure  for  its 
acceptance.  The  fact  that  migratory 
labor  tends  to  coalesce  in  a  few  urban 
groups  renders  administrative  contact 
with  them  a  much  simpler  problem. 

With  such  a  large  floating  population 
as  engages  in  farm  labor,  sociological 
problems  are  bound  to  arise;  especially 
when  such  labor  is  made  up  of  wide 
diversities  in  respect  to  race,  sex  and  age. 

The  amount  of  wages  paid  is  no  part 
of  the  present  discussion.  The  farm  wage 
in  California  averages  materially  higher 
than  that  for  the  rest  of  the  country,  and 
the  cost  of  living  is  appreciably  lower. 
It  is  doubtless  true  that  a  proportion  of 
this  floating  class  is  without  high  stand- 
ards of  thrift.  It  is  also  true,  for  the 
group  as  a  whole,  that  more  continuous 
employment  would  increase  its  annual 
income,  tend  to  stabilize  it,  and  reduce 
its  sociological  problems. 

These  problems  are  many-sided.  Sick- 
ness is  more  common  among  migratory 
labor  than  in  the  community  at  large; 
due  in  part  to  the  racial  sources  from 
which  such  labor  comes;  to  lower  in- 
telligence ;  to  an  irregular  life.  The 
periodic  swarming  of  an  army  of  field 
workers  into  a  district  may  create  diffi- 
culties of  housing.  These,  in  the  genial 
climate  of  California  in  most  harvest 
seasons,  are  not  great.  At  such  times, 
light  shelters  are  both  comfortable  and 
healthful.  It  is  when  idle  labor  crowds 
into  the  cities  during  the  cooler  months 
that  the  chief  problem  of  sanitary  hous- 
ing arises.  For  the  children  of  migrant 
families,  difficulties  as  to  schooling  may 
develop.  The  authorities,  however,  are 
vigilant  in  enforcing  the  school  law,  and 
even  maintain  traveling  schools  for 
Mexican  labor  that  accompany  it  on  its 
migrations. 

But  from  the  standpoint  of  pauper- 
ism, the  intermittency  of  employment 


tends  to  create  a  serious  state  of  affairs. 
Among  the  Mexican  element  particu- 
larly, support  from  the  public  purse,  be- 
tween jobs,  seems  to  have  become  con- 
sidered almost  as  a  vested  right.  It  is  a 
very  serious  social  condition  when  able- 
bodied  laborers  turn  mendicant.  Consider 
the  following  report  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Municipal  Service  Bureau  for  Homeless 
Men,  for  the  period  January  3-April  14, 
1928: 

Total  registered  during  the  period..4199 

In  city  less  than  one  week 2256 

In  city  less  than  one  month 1043 

In  city  less  than  three  months 792 

In  city  over  three  months 108 

Unskilled  or  semi-skilled  labor 3302 

Requested  lodging  and  meals 3872 

Requested  employment 

Without  questioning  the  sentiment  be- 
hind such  wholesale  charity,  it  might  be 
asked  if  its  more  restricted  bestowal, 
combined  with  systematic  effort  for  the 
placement  of  a  class  of  labor  lacking  in 
ability  to  find  employment  by  itself, 
would  not  be  better  for  the  interests  of 
all  concerned. 

The  solution  of  many  difficulties 
would  of  course  be  found  in  the  stabil- 
ization of  farm  labor  by  all-the-year- 
round  crops,  through  which  the  better 
class  of  labor  would  become  locally  fixed. 
But  it  has  already  been  shown  that  con- 
ditions in  California  force  itinerancy 
upon  field  workers.  The  farmer  would 
undoubtedly  like  to  have  an  abundance 
of  labor  locally  available.  But  California 
agriculture  is  profitable  only  when  pro- 
duction costs  are  kept  down,  and  labor 
cannot  be  locally  maintained  except 
when  its  work  is  needed. 

Labor,  along  with  land,  water  and 
capital,  is  one  of  the  four  factors  govern- 
ing the  economics  of  agriculture  in  Cali- 
fornia. Instead  of  having  communities 
in  individualistic  competition  for  labor 
with  all  others,  it  is  obviously  desirable 
to  have  the  labor  requirements  of  the 
State  handled  as  a  whole. 

This  implies  a  need  for  some  central 
organization  having  state-wide  activities, 
properly  organized,  efficiently  managed 
and  adequately  supported.  Without  it,  a 
chaotic  condition  of  labor  and  great  eco- 
nomic loss  to  individuals  and  communi- 
ties are  inevitable.  Even  if  only  a  frac- 
tion of  such  wastage  can  be  prevented, 
it  is  economically  sound  to  take  measures 
for  its  saving.  Fortunately  for  this  pur- 
pose, various  organizations  already  set 
up  are  contributing — each  in  its  own 
way  —  something  to  the  common  end. 
Considerable  benefit  will  result  if  their 
activities  are  merely  coordinated ;  more, 
if,  in  addition  thereto,  special  machinery 
is  created  for  the  meeting  of  such  parts 
of  the  general  problem  as  are  not  now 
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handled  by  any  existing  agency.  Since 
such  a  coordinating  central  organization 
must  naturally  have  diverse  interests  to 
consider,  and  deal  also  with  various  fed- 
eral, State  and  local  officials,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  have  not  only  agricultural  but 
civic  interests  behind  it. 

Here  is  where  the  California  Develop- 
ment Association  enters  the  picture.  As 
an  altruistic,  non-political  organization 
already  existing  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
vancing the  general  interests  of  the  State, 
it  has  viewed  the  chaotic  condition  of 
farm  labor  with  much  concern.  Finding 
no  other  agency  to  handle  the  problem, 
it  has  itself  undertaken  the  solution.  As 
affiliating  members  of  the  central  organ- 
ization, it  contemplates  the  assistance  of 
the  California  Farm  Bureau,  California 
Federation,  State  Grange,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  State  Bureau  of  Labor,  and 
the  railroads. 

Its  task  primarily  separates  itself  into 
two  main  divisions:  first,  to  secure  ac- 
curate information  as  to  the  situation  to 
be  met;  second,  to  take  such  remedial 
measures  as  this  information  may  indi- 
cate to  be  necessary.  It  will  determine 
needs  for  labor ;  work  out  the  character 
and  duration  of  these  needs,  by  locality, 
for  each  month  of  the  year;  ascertain 
how  much  labor  is  ordinarily  available 
locally  and  in  the  State  at  large;  take 
measures  to  shift  unemployed  labor  to 
districts  where  it  is  needed,  and  endeavor 
to  make  up  any  seasonal  defiiciency  by 
special  measures. 

Much  of  the  general  information  re- 
quired will  be  available  from  question- 
naires addressed  to  farm  advisors,  horti- 
cultural commissioners,  Chambers  of 
Commerce  and  Boards  of  Trade;  with 
additional  data  from  employment 
agencies,  labor  bosses,  field  men  of  agri- 
cultural companies  and  farm  managers. 
This  data  gives  a  general  picture  of  con- 
ditions throughout  the  State — indicating 
also  the  districts  where  more  detailed 
studies  of  special  items  of  importance 
should  be  made.  Through  such  inquiry, 
exact  facts  of  economic  value  will  re- 
place the  previous  cloud  of  personal 
opinions  and  crude  conjectures. 

The  California  De- 
velopment Association 
will  then  be  in  position 
to  efficiently  advise  and 
aid  as  to  the  procure- 
ment and  distribution 
of  casual  labor.  While 
such  labor  may  be  open 
to  discussion  from  the 
standpoint  o  f  wages, 
and  in  other  ways,  all 
must  agree  as  to  the 
desirability  of  bringing 
together  the  worker 


and  job  as  promptly  as  possible. 

How  the  desired  shifts  of  labor  may 
best  be  brought  about — by  newspaper 
publicity,  advertisement,  moving  picture 
screen,  radio,  labor  officials,  civic  bodies, 
charities,  and  in  other  ways — is  a  matter 
for  selection  and  combination. 

While  the  problem  is  complex  in  its 
ramifications,  the  organization  necessary 
for  its  solution  is  quite  simple.  The  plan 
calls  for  a  central  office;  subsidiary  dis- 
trict offices;  a  branch  for  each  county;  a 
branch  for  each  township,  and  local  rep- 
resentatives under  each  township  branch. 
The  organization  begins  to  function  as 
it  is  put  together.  Information  is  con- 
solidated as  received  and  applied  to  the 
relief  of  difficulty.  Changes  and  expan- 
sion will  doubtless  come  with  experience, 
but  even  an  imperfect  organization  offers 
great  advantages  over  past  haphazard 
conditions. 

Let  us  glimpse  the  way  in  which  the 
plan  of  the  California  Development  As- 
sociation works,  first  following  its  func- 
tion from  the  bottom  up. 

The  township  representatives  fill  out 
questionnaires  with  the  data  desired,  for 
each  farm  within  the  limits  assigned 
them,  and  forward  them  to  a  supervisor 
for  the  township.  The  township  branch 
checks  their  completeness,  sees  to  the 
adding  of  further  information  desirable, 
and  forwards  them  to  county  headquar- 
ters. The  county  office  consolidates  and 
files  the  individual  reports  from  town- 
ships and  forwards  the  consolidated  re- 
port for  the  county  as  a  whole  to  the 
district  office.  District  headquarters  con- 
solidates the  county  reports  and  forwards 
this  summary,  with  the  reports  on  which 
based,  to  the  State  central  office. 

These  district  reports  give  the  central 
office  a  clear  understanding  of  when, 
where,  for  how  long,  for  what  purpose, 
and  in  what  numbers  casual  farm  labor 
is  needed  in  the  State  at  large,  in  any  of 
its  district  subdivisions  and  in  any 
county.  . 

On  the  basis  of  such  information,  the 
organization  functions  from  the  top 
downward.  This  function  particularly 
relates  to  labor  procurement  and  its  dis- 
tribution. 


"Stale    Regulated"    Camp    of    Type    Used    by    Transient    Labor 


The  procurement  problem  has  two 
aspects.  First,  to  bring  into  employment 
such  labor  within  the  State  as  d«sires 
agricultural  work.  This  would  amount 
to  increasing  local  man-power  by  giving 
it  more  continuous  employment.  Second, 
to  invite  from  outside  the  State  such  ad- 
ditional labor  as  seems  needed  to  make 
up  local  deficiencies.  The  combination  of 
the  two  forms  a  general  pool  of  agricul- 
tural labor  for  the  State  at  large.  Dis- 
tricts and  counties  are  to  work  out  local 
pools  of  their  own.  The  chief  concern  of 
the  central  office  toward  these  local  pools 
is  that  none  of  their  labor  shall  be  idle, 
and  therefore  wasted. 

The  steps  taken  by  the  central  office 
for  the  distribution  of  labor  are  advisory. 
Prospective  farm  workers  will  be  in- 
formed as  to  the  districts  and  counties  in 
which  farm  labor  is,  or  will  be,  needed, 
the  amount  required,  nature  of  crops  to 
be  handled  and  probable  dates  and  dura- 
tion of  employment.  Actual  placement 
on  the  job,  for  laborers  arriving  in  a 
county,  is  handled  by  county  and  town- 
ship representatives.  Its  basis  is  the  data 
for  individual  farms  gathered  by  the 
township  representatives ;  a  regular  roster 
being  maintained  and  vacancies  filled  in 
sequence  and  according  to  the  number  of 
laborers  each  farm  requires.  The  right  to 
reject  labor  furnished,  or  to  decline  em- 
ployment offered,  of  course,  remains 
with  the  parties  concerned. 

The  basis  of  the  plan  is  mutual  bene- 
fit. No  obligation  to  support  it  rests  on 
either  potential  employer  or  employee. 
Such  support  is  welcome,  but  it  is  not 
necessary.  The  plan  needs  nothing  from 
the  minor  elements  that  may  be  indiffer- 
ent or  distrustful.  Those  who  do  not 
wish  to  take  advantage  of  it  can  continue 
on  an  individualistic  basis,  and  the  plan 
will  still  be  a  success  to  those  who 
cooperate. 

What  is  asked  of  the  farmer?  Noth- 
ing, except  to  supply  such  information 
as  will  aid  in  the  movement  of  fluid 
labor  into  his  neighborhood  at  the  time 
he  needs  it.  Of  the  laborer?  Nothing  but 
receptiveness  to  advice  that  points  out 
accurately  the  shortest  and  most  certain 
way  to  successive  jobs. 
As  to  communities  they 
are  merely  invited  to 
share  in  increase  o  f 
general  prosperity. 
Nothing  is  askedf  o 
anyone  except  to  turn 
individualistic,  o  f  t  en 
competitive,  and  al- 
ways relatively  ineffi- 
cient effort  into  com- 
mon chanels  of  system- 
atized mutual  endea- 
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YOU  MAY  HAVE  READ— By  Adah  Fair- 
banks Battflle. 

YOU  may  have  read  his  light  verse  in 
LIFE  or  elsewhere.  You  may  have  read 
his  serious  poems  here  or  there,  signed  or 
unsigned.  He  is  careful  of  them  only  _  in 
the  writing.  He  has  not  put  out  a  collection 
in  years.  Perhaps  you  know  some  of  the 
lines  in  the  volume  modestly  entitled 
"Verses,"  published  in  San  Francisco  not 
many  years  after  the  fire.  Part  of  the  ma- 
terial included  there  had  previously  ap- 
peared in  LIFE  and  other  publications. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Green  of  San  Francisco,  a  Yale 
man,  is  the  writer  of  whom  I  speak.  He  is 
said  to  have  chosen  Yale  because  of  his  ad- 
miration for  Edward  Rowland  Sill.  He  is 
not  to  be  confused  with  Mr.  Charles  S. 
Green,  also  a  man  of  letters,  the  librarian 
emeritus  of  Oakland  Public  Library,  whose 
recent  sonnet  on  Hoover's  South  American 
trip  should  be  added  to  all  collections  of 
sonnets. 

You  may  have  read  Mr.  E.  F.  Green's 
stanzas  "To  a  Friend,"  and  you  may,  per- 
haps, repeat  them  to  such  friends  as  deserve 
high  enconium: 

The  winged  steed,  perchance  you  know, 
Bends  not  to  bridle,   rein,  or  bit; 

But  wanders  uncontrolled,  where  grow 
The  flowers  of  beauty,  grace,  and  wit. 

So  in  the  field  of  common  talk 
That  round  my  daily  pathway  lie, 

He  enters  not,  and  I  must  walk 
Along   with    somber   company; 

Till  on  a  sudden  day  of  grace, 

Beside  my  path  good  friends  appear 

With  wit  to  beautify  the  place; 
And  lo!  the  fabled  steed  is  here. 

One  may  prefer  Mr.  Green's  humorous 
verse  or  his  songs  or  serenades  or  such 
dainty  bits  as  the  following: 

All    within    is    bright   to   thee, 

All   without  is  dreary; 

Open  then  the  gates  to  me, 

I'll    repay   it  dearly. 

Love,  the  god,  is  blind,  they  say; 

Let  me  in  to  show  the  way. 

One  may  prefer  such  thoughtful  poems  as 
"Relationship"  or  "A  Suggestion,"  but  for 
careful  finish  one  must  choose  "The  Cynic 
Smile  of  Pan." 

THE  CYNIC  SMILE  OF  PAN 
From    out    the    cushioned    easy    chair 
I   study  the   luxurious   room; 
The   light  is  shaded,   and  the   air 
Made   heavy  with   a   rich   perfume; 
And,   waiting  for  my  lady,   I 
From   dreamland,   suddenly   descry 
Behind  a  screen  a  bust  of  tan 
And  catch  the  cynic  smile  of  Pan. 


My   lady  comes;   the   airs,   the  grace 

Are  perfect  in  her,  and   I  vow 

I  never  saw  a  sweeter  face, 

Or  loved  a  maid  as  dear  as  now; 

With  reverent  homage  on  my  lips 

I  kiss  her  dainty  finger  tips, 

And  raise  my  eyes  her  face  to  scan 

But  catch  the  cynic  smile  of  Pan. 

And  so  through  life  as  it  has  been 
And  so  through  life  as  it  may  be 
Perchance  I  find  the  painted  screen 
Whence  something  mocking  looks  at  me. 
Perchance  Dame  Nature  builds  my  life 
On  such  a  settled  subtle  plan 
That  always,  back  of  pleasant  things, 
I  catch  the  cynic  smile  of  Pan. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Green 
will  collaborate  in  putting  into  literary  form 
the  material  acquired  when  as  a  child  Mrs. 
Green  acted  as  interpreter  for  her  grand- 
father who  preached  to  the  Indians  in  Ore- 
gon. There  is  a  definite  place  for  such 
writers  as  these. 

L.  B.  EVERETT. 


PAGAN  FIRES— By  Challis  Silvay.  Pub- 
lished by  Dorrance,  Price  $1.35. 
IT  IS  a  romantic  picture:  the  Agean  hills, 
skies  beloved  of  Sappho  and  pagan  fires 
burning  poetic  splendor  in  the  night.  But 
time  then  intervenes,  the  Hellenic  note  be- 
comes a  phrase  in  critical  jargon,  and  the 
term  "pagan"  becomes  twinged  with  irony. 
Nowadays  a  person  is  a  pagan  who  is  dar- 
ing in  his  or  her  espousal  of  the  unorthodox 
and  striking.  It  is  impossible  for  the  modern 
to  embrace  all  life  and  living  with  that 
splendid  disregard  for  realities  which  seems 
to  have  characterized  the  Greeks,  Hence,  I 
reiterate,  paganism  is  now  nothing  better 
than  a  major  irony.  Which  brings  me  to 
Challiss  Silvay  and  his  volume  of  verse. 

"Pagan  Fires"  is  the  title.  The  publisher 
of  this  handsome  little  volume  is  Dorrance 
of  Philadelphia,  and  the  price  is  $1.35.  The 
volume  is  a  collection  of  some  of  Mr.  Sil- 
vay's  work  during  the  last  few  years  which 
verse  formed  the  subject  of  an  article  in 
this  periodical  for  November  26th,  1927. 
Much  that  was  said  in  that  article  applies 
to  the  present  volume,  Challiss  Silvay  writes 
bright,  sharp,  pungent  verse.  He  has  a  gay 
time  of  it,  stoking  his  pagan  fires  in  Ocean 
Park;  and  smiling  in  a  droll  manner  over 
the  resultant  irridescence.  Seen  from  Pasa- 
dena, I've  no  doubt  it  resembles  the  picture 
of  a  pagan  fire.  But  closely  examined  the 
true  quality  becomes  more  apparent.  I  can 
only  describe  this  quality  as  a  bright  con- 
ciseness: monosyllabic  irony:  a  tart  and  bit- 
ing sophistication.  Oh,  yes,  occasionally  the 
lyric  note,  but  it  is  presented  half-apologet- 
ically.  Silvay  might  have  been  a  fine  pagan 
poet,  centuries  ago,  but  in  his  present  incar- 
nation he  writes  ironical  spangels.  I  offer  a 
few  choice  morsels,  the  first  addressed  to 
a  Prude: 


"In  life,  she  was  the  victim  of 
A  fear,  each  hour  renewed, 
That  death,  with  his  perverted   love, 
Would  find  her  starkly  nude.' 

Or  this  epitaph  for  a  Virgin: 
"Here  sleeps  a  chaste  and  lonely  one 
Who  never  knew  desirous  pain; 
Now  that  her  perfect  life  is  run, 
She  is  the  mistress  of  the  rain." 

If  the  soft  note,  the  muffled  chord,  is  de- 
sired there  are  such  lines  as  these  about 
the  fog: 

"Who,  then, 

is  this   wandering  widow   of  heaven, 
who  so  knowingly  envelopes 
the  earth's  infirmities 
with  her  trailing  scarves 
of   ethereal    mysticism.     .     .     ." 

Occasionally  such  imagistic  devices  are 
discarded  and  Silvay  demonstrates  a  nice 
appreciation  of  verbal  beauties,  as  in  such 
lines  as, 

"Noon's  crescendo  once  begun, 

She  becomes  all  unison, 

And  at  twilight,  velvet  still, 

She  is  hearbeat  of  a  hill!" 
And  there  is  a  slow,  still  excellence  about 
the  poem  "Adagio  at  Seventy": 

"The  sullen  ironies  of  living's  dream, 
so  long  subdued  by  artifice  of  youth, 
assail  her  now,  exultant  that  the  scheme 
of  time  reveals  its  queer,  belated  truth; 
upon  the  dimming  mirror  of  her  mind 
the  old  defeats  of  flesh  now  crudely  trace 
their  scrawl  of  disillusion,  while  a  wind 
of    death    inveigles    frightened    thought's 
embrace. 

Unwillingly,  yet  with   a  strange  relief 
she  contemplates  the  nearing  slow  descent 
of  curtain  on  the  dismal  scene  where  grief 
and  tragedy  perform  with  discontent. 
Thus  does  her  soul,  long  since  a  seed  of 

dread, 
desire  the  perfect  fruitage  of  the  dead." 

The  volume  undoubtedly  has  a  quality 
and  of  how  many  first  volumes  of  verse  can 
this  be  said?  It  reveals  all  the  fine  promise 
of  Mr.  Silvay's  talent,  all  the  curious  bright- 
ness of  his  thought,  and  the  sharp  precision 
of  his  pen.  And  to  think  of  all  this  luminous 
gaiety  in  Ocean  Park!  Striking  the  Homeric 
lyre  in  sight  of  a  public  bathing  house  and 
singing  the  lays  of  Sappho  while  a  harsh 
and  guttural  voice  from  the  speedway  inti- 
mates that  popcorn  is  delicious  at  ten  cents 
a  sack  .... 

Despite  the  irony,  "Pagan  Fires"  is  a  very 
interesting  and  important  volume  of  verse. 

CAREY  MCWILLIAMS. 
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any  special  definition  as  to  past,  present 
or  future. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  consider  in  the 
limited  space  available  the  beginnings  of 
the   Navaho  people  as  narrated  by  one 
of  the  most  eminent  of  their  own  his- 
toriographers   who,    while    relating    the 
legends,  depicts  the  characters  involved 
with  his  sand  art.  The  Zuni,  Hopi,  and 
Navaho  nations  all  had  the  same  begin- 
ning.  They  came   up   out  of  the  earth 
and,  separating  three  ways,  became  sep- 
arate   peoples.    They   came    out    of    the 
earth  very  long  ago,  at  least  3,000  (?) 
years,   at   a   point  which   is  now  called 
the   La  Platte  Mountain,   in  Colorado. 
The     Navahos    recognize    four    sacred 
mountains — the    La    Platte     Mountain 
already  mentioned,  Mt.  Taylor  in  New 
Mexico,    Navaho    Mountain    in    north- 
eastern   Arizona,     and     San     Francisco 
Mountain   near  Flagstaff.   It  was  near 
the   Navaho   Mountain   that   the   Hopis 
and  Zunis  came  out  of  the  earth.  While 
the  Hopis  and  Zunis  and  Navahos  were 
still  way  down  under  the  earth,  the  four 
sacred  mountains  were  under  the  earth 
with  them.  The  mountains  were  of  dif- 
ferent   colors    and    placed    at    the    four 
cardinal  angles  of  existence.  The  eastern 
mountains    were    white,    the    southern 
mountains  blue,   the  western  mountains 
yellow,     and    the    northern    mountains 
black.  There  was  no  sun  at  that   time 
and  the  various  phases  of  the  day  were 
caused    by    the    rise    and    fall    of    these 
mountains.    The   white    mountain    rose 
periodically,    producing   day.    Then    the 
yellow  mountain  came  up  and  evening 
resulted.  Later  the  black  mountain  rose, 
producing  night,   and   after   a   time  the 
blue  mountain  lifted  itself  up  and  dawn 
came. 

The    Navahos   recognize   seven    great 
deities  and  although  I  have  been  unable 
to  discover  that  they  relate  these  gods 
to  the  planets,  still  the  number  7  is  sig- 
nificant   and    indicates    a    possible    con- 
nection   between    the    legends    of    these 
tribes  and  those  of  the  Old  World.  The 
first  and   greatest   god  of  the   Navahos 
is    Hastchazinna,    whose    name    means 
"dark"  or   "black."   Hastchazinna  lives 
under  the  earth  in  burning  pitch  and  is 
the  first  god  of  the  fires.  It  is  he  who 
gave  the  Navahos  the  secret  of  fire.  He 
also  controls  the  lights  and   under  the 
earth  with  him  were  numbers  of  little 
suns,  moons,  and  stars,  for  as  yet  none 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  had  issued  forth 
from   the   darkness  of   the   underworld. 
Hastchazinna  is  depicted  as  a  dark  and 
mysterious     person     with     white     rings 
around  his  eyes  and  mouth.  The  second 
god  was  called  the  First  Man,  and  his 


father  was  the  dawn  and  his  mother  th 
night.  The  third  divinity  was  called  tl 
First  Woman,  and  the  afterglow  in  th 
east   (opposite  the  setting  sun)   was  he 
mother  and  the  yellow  glow  of  the  sur 
set  itself  in  the  west  was  her  father.  Th 
First  Man  and  the  First  Woman  wei 
man  and  wife,  but,  like  Adam  and  Ev< 
were  without  physical  knowledge  of  eac 
other.   The   fourth    deity   was   the   Sal 
Woman  and  she  was  mistress  of  the  lav 
rocks  and  the  water.  The  Salt  Womai 
also  lives  down  under  the  earth  and  no\ 
dwells  in  a  mountain  of  salt  near  th 
Zuni    reservation.    The    mother    of   th 
Salt   Woman    was    the    ocean    and    he 
father  the  mountains.  The  fifth  god  i 
named  Atza-Haske  and  his  symbol  is  ; 
great  coyote.  His  mother  was  aurora  anc 
his  father  the  true  dawn.  The  coyote 
howl  at  dawn  in  his  honor  and  he  bring: 
the  rain.  The  sixth  god  is  Bakochiddy 
who  is  a  blonde  god  with  light  or  red 
dish  hair.  He  is  also  the  laughing  goc 
and  now  lives  in  the  rainbow.  The  day 
light  was  his  mother  and  the  rays  of  tht 
sun  his  father.  He  made  all  the  animals 
with   special   attention    to   the   mule   01 
donkey,  which  was  his  beast  of  burden, 
This  god  also  made  the  first  human  men 
and  women,  for  the  two  previous  gods 
named    the    First    Man    and    the    First 
Woman  were  not  natural  human  beings. 
Bakochiddy  made  the  first  human  beings 
out  of  crystal-like  stones.  He  then  took 
his  own  hair  and  made  their  hair  and 
everything  that  was  in   him  he  put   in 
them,  even  his  breath  and  his  spirit.  We 
have  no  other  life  than  his  life  and  he 
is  the  god  in  us.  Bakochiddy  made  in  all 
twelve  human  beings,  six  male  and  six 
female.    (Possibly  we   have   an   analogy 
here  to  the  Titans  of  the  Greeks,  who 
were   twelve   giants   or  builders   of   the 
worlds.)  I  asked  the  sand  painter  at  this 
point    if    the    Navahos    themselves   pos- 
sessed a  secret  key  to  the  interpretation 
of    these    figures    by    which    they    were 
made  to  reveal  some  strange  knowledge. 
He  answered  affirmatively,  but  declared 
that  he  did  not  feel  the  time  to  he  right 
for  a  discussion  of  the  subject.  The  char- 
acter  of    the   seventh   god   is   somewhat 
indefinite. 

According  to  the  Navaho  version  of 
the  flood,  Atza-Haske,  the  coyote  god, 
stole  the  baby  of  Kahothsode,  a  sea  god, 
who  to  avenge  himself  upon  the  gods 
caused  a  flood,  declaring  that  he  would 
drive  all  the  deities  and  their  creations 
out  of  the  underworld.  The  Zunis  and 
Hopis  climbed  on  the  blossom  of  a  huge 
sunflower  which,  growing  as  the  flood 
waters  rose,  lifted  them  in  safety  to  the 
upper  world.  The  Navahos  likewise 
(Continued  on  Page  160) 
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for  a  suitable  comparison — like  the  twins 
at  home.  Saved  his  life.  Had  to.  Per- 
fcshnal  duty.  Needed  at  home  by  inter- 
sin'  family."  And  hereupon  a  resurgent 
wave  of  drunkenness  resumed  empire 
abruptly,  professional  duty  discharged, 
and  Doctor  Carver  pitched  upon  his  face 
in  the  pit's  much  mire. 

THEY  got  him  up  the  ladder,  all  stiff 
awkward  legs  and  arms,  trunk  de- 
cumbent like  the  Kilmarnock  willow, 
and  were  about  to  descend  again,  when 
a  man  came  bustling  forward  from  the 
direction  of  the  Bulfant  House.  It 
proved  to  be  Mr.  Veil,  a  prominent 
attorney  of  Jasperville.  He  was  a  tall, 
heavyweight  with  a  large  plain  intelli- 
gent face  and  an  abstracted  eye,  lost  at 
times  in  its  own  communinsg.  "Well, 
boys'  you've  done  fine.  But  I  tell  you 
what, — you  ain't  a-goin'  to  try  to  get 
Si  out  by  that  cross  tunnel.  Sure  to 
bring  the  whole  thing  down  on  the  poor 
fellow.  You've  got  to  try  another  tack." 

"No,  no,  Bell,"  Hi  had  protested; 
while  we're  monkeying  around  on  new 
tacks.  Si'll  be  croakin' — jus'  that.  He 
ain't  a  goin'  to  last  it  out,  I  tell  ye." 

"Now  you  hear  what  I've  got  to  say. 
We'll  send  a  doctor, — a  real  doctor,  I 
mean — down  an'  take  Si's  pulse.  And 
then  there's  only  one  thing  to  do,  and 
that's  to  get  the  raffle  off  the  top  of  the 
fellow.  We  can  do  it  in  a  jiffy; — no, 
no,  I'm  wrong  there.  We  got  to  go 
easy,  pulse  or  no  pulse.  What's  the 
good  of  a  strong  pulse  with  a  couple 
o'  tons  of  dirt  on  top  o'  you,  eh?  Ginger 
and  Gingerly,  those  are  the  words,  boys. 
Remove  the  dirt  by  the  spoonful  if  neces- 
sary, and  when  we  come  to  a  timber, 
take  a  turn  o'  rope  around  it  and  swing 
it  up  and  out  of  the  way.  See?  Got  to 
get  a  derrick-contraption  of  some  sort 
up.  But  don't  try  pullin'  Si  out  through 
that  cross-tunnel.  I  tell  you  the  tim- 
bers are  resting  in  part  upon  Si's  should- 
ers, and  before  you  can  get  the  fellow 
out,  the  stuff'll  be  down  on  him." 

Bell's  words  carried  weight  to  the 
crowd,  and  Doctor  Hascall  was  sum- 
moned and  sent  down  into  the  pit.  He 
managed  somehow  to  get  hold  of  one  of 
Si's  wrists.  "Dangerous  business,  boys," 
he  had  reported ;  "every  move  in  there 
(indicating  Si's  tomb  with  a  jerk  of  the 
thumb)  "sets  the  sand  and  gravel  to 
falling.  But  I  think  he'll  last  it  out,  his 
pulse  is  pretty  good — for  Si.  Si's  pulse 
never  did  go  hop-skip,  I  reckon." 

It  was  enough.  The  scene  of  opera- 
tions was  shifted,  and  the  gang  went  to 
work  with  renewed  vigor — with  ginger, 
yet  gingerly — as  Bell  had  recommended. 
It  was  perhaps  twelve  hours  after  start- 


ing this  new  piece  of  work  and  forty- 
eight  hours  since  the  rescue  work  had 
begun  that  the  rope  was  adjusted  about 
the  last  fragment  of  timbering  and  it 
was  consistently  yanked  off  the  bruised 
and  bleeding  shoulder  of  poor  Si,  upon 
whom  the  light  of  day  burst  with  a 
strange  pale-gold,  dazzling  glare  that 
set  his  eyelids  blinking.  A  moment  later 
before  the  workers  could  reach  him 
he  had  sunk  backward  insensible,  limp 
and  pallid. 

They  gathered  him  up  tenderly — and 
on  the  installment  plan,  as  Hi  Vose  re- 
marked— and  bore  him  up  the  ladder 
and  into  the  Bulfant  House  near  at 
hand. 

IT  WAS  three  weeks  before  Si  could 
toddle  about  much.  In  the  meantime 
of  course  he  had  been  removed  to  his 
own  shabby  little  house  on  the  outskirts 
of  Jasperville,  where  his  gaunt  wife 
bent  over  the  washtub  or  occasionally 
wiped  her  water-withered  fingers  and 
treated  herself  to  the  frugal  luxury  of 
administering  the  dues  of  nature  to  the 
twins.  The  woman  wore  a  resigned  look 
always,  but  as  the  days  went  by  and  Si 
began  to  hobble  about  and  sit  in  the  sun- 
shine and  even  occasionally,  as  his 
strength  allowed,  dandled  one  or  the 
other  of  the  twins,  remaining  always 
close  at  home, — this  gave  way  or  was 
mingled  with  a  look  of  surprise,  which 
deepened  with  the  progress  of  time  into 
something  chronic,  a  look  that  hardly 
dared  be  pleased.  Sometimes  when  Si 
offered  to  take  the  baby,  extending  his 
hands,  she  winced  and  shrank  back; 
then  looked  ashamed. 

Four  weeks  after  his  release  from  the 
depths  of  the  earth  Si  went  to  work  on 
his  old  enemy  the  well.  Perhaps  the 
unwonted  vigor  with  which  he  addressed 
himself  to  his  task  may  have  had  a  touch 
of  malice  in  it.  He  had  been  at  work 
a  week  before  the  news  penetrated  to 
the  inner  circle  at  Hasbrouck's. 

However,  Si's  cronies  were  a  little 
skeptical  about  the  amount  of  Si's  enter- 
prise. A  group  of  them,  one  day  soon 
after  Si's  return  to  work,  were  discus- 
sing the  fact  over  a  friendly  glass  in  the 
Last  Chance. 

"I  hear  Si  Powers'  gone  to  work 
again,"  said  Wilbur  Tompkins. 

"Ya-as,"  drawled  Hi  Vose,  "Si,  he's 
punishin'  the  premises  agin.  I  reckon 
the  dirt  must  be  gittin'  some  hurt  where 
Si's  puttin'  in  his  licks." 

"Well"  they  say  he's  a  changed  man," 
returned  Wilbur. 

"All  right,"  resumed  Hi  with  a  know- 
ing shake  of  his  head ;  "I  give  him  three 
days  fer  the  effects  to  wear  off,  an'  you'll 
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$1,000  or  $10,000  or 
any  other  sum,  large 
or  small; 

— guide  you  away 
from  financial  pitfalls. 

This  booklet  will  be  sent 
without  charge  or  obliga- 
tion to  anyone  who  has 
money  to  invest  and  is 
interested.  Write  today. 

Ask  for  Booklet  E-1030. 

S.W.  STRAUS  &  CO. 

Investment  Bonds       v          v       Incorporated 

STRAUS  BUILDING 

79  Post  Street,  San  Francisco 

Spring  Arcade  Building,  Los  Angeles 

STRAUS  BUILDING 

565  Fifth  Avenue  at  46th  Street 

New  York 

STRAUS  BUILDING 

Michigan  Avenue  at  Jackson  Boulevard 

Chicago 


ESTABLISHED    IN    1882 


sure  see  Si  soldierin"  and  loppin  agin." 
The  allotted  three  days  passed,  but 
Si's  virtuous  industry  continued  una- 
bated. Hi  Vose's  eyes  went  open  at  the 
unwonted  spectacle.  One  evening  he 
lounged  in  at  the  gateway  of  Si's  prem- 
ises and  found  the  latter  smoking  his 
pipe,  reward  of  the  day's  worthy  indus- 
try, alone  upon  the  back  stoop.  There 
was  an  odd  look,  Hi  noticed,  about  Si's 
face, — sort  of  look  that  Hi  could  not 
have  described  had  he  been  asked  to  do 
(Continued  on  Page  160) 
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Canaille's  Tavern 

BREAKFASTS 
LUNCHEONS 
Special  Dinners 

75  Cents,  $1.00,  $1.25 
A  la  Carte  and  Table  d'Hote  Service 
Our  French  Chef  can  please  the  palate 

PHONE  GRAYSTONE  7040 
843   LARKIN    STREET  Near   Geary 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


.239  Pos  I- Street 
ASan  Francisco^- 


WHERE  DO 

YOU 

FIT  IN? 


FIND  YOUR  PLACE  IN  THE 
SCHEME  OF  THINGS 

Have  you  found  yourself  drifting 
down  the  stream  of  life?  Are  valu- 
able years  going  by?  Life  is  a  system 
of  well-established  laws  and  princi- 
ples, each  act  decrees  a  certain  result. 
These  laws  of  life  are  fundamental, 
permanent.  Learn  to  understand  them, 
and  you  find  yourself,  also  success 
and  the  fulfillment  of  your  dreams. 
These  simple  metaphysical  principles 
have  been  used  by  the  Rosicrucian 
fraternity  for  centuries.  Thousands  of 
men  and  women  have  known  success 
and  happiness  through  the  use  of 
these  principles. 

THE  KEY 

The  Rosicrucian  fraternity  will  send 
without  obligation  to  you,  a  book, 
"Light  of  Egypt,"  explaining  how 
you  may  learn  to  apply  these  digni- 
fied metaphysical  principles  in  over- 
coming your  daily  problems.  Merely 
address  a  request  to: 

LIBRARIAN  O.V.  M. 

Amorc  Library  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Rosicrucian  Order 


Gamut    Club    Celebrates    Brithday 

THE  GAMUT  CLUB  of  Los 
Angeles  is  one  of  the  foremost 
organizations  of  its  kind  in  the 
country.  Aside  from  the  Bohemian  Club 
it  is  perhaps  the  most  dominant  art  club 
in  the  entire  West.  Ernestine  Schumann- 
Heink  is  the  mother  of  the  Gamut  Club, 
which  organization  had  as  its  president 
for  many  years  L.  E.  Behymer,  the 
greatest  impressario  the  West  ever  pro- 
duced. The  Club  produced  the  first 
American  Grand  Opera  in  America  in 
Los  Angeles. 

Various  progressive  movements  are  to 
the  credit  of  the  Gamut  Club.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Municipal  Band  in  Los  An- 
geles and  the  establishment  of  the  Hol- 
lywood Bowl.  It  presented  the  Los  An- 
geles Symphony  Orchestra  for  years, 
perpetuated  the  Mission  Play,  and 
hardly  a  great  art  or  musical  movement 
in  the  southwest  in  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century,  with  which  the  Gamut  Club 
or  one  or  more  of  its  members,  has  not 
been  allied. 

The  twenty-fifth  birthday  of  the  Club 
was  recently  celebrated.  Among  the 
prominent  speakers  was  Mr.  Ben  F. 
Field,  member  of  the  Advisory  Board 
and  Librarian,  League  of  Western 
Writers.  Mr.  Field  presented  an  orig- 
inal poem  given  below: 

THE  GAMUT   CLUB 

By  Ben  Field 

A  ROUND  the  world  a  name  we  sing 
**  Of  one  whose  soul  is  peer, 
The  artist,  greater  than  a  king, 
The  comrade  Gamuteer. 

In  memory's  hall  the  smoke  curls  thin: 

A  low  contralto  song 
We  hear,  a  sobbing  violin, 

And  words  that  linger  long. 

Time  will  enfeeble  stone  and  steel 
But  word  and  song  shall  last — 

The  Gamut  of  the  heart's  appeal 
From  out  the  glorious  past. 

We  hold  a  torch  for  other  men — 

Take  it  and  bear  it  on ! 
Art  shall  renew  the  world  again 

For  Art  and  Life  are  one. 


Various  organizations  gave  honor  to 
the  Gamut  Club.  A  beautiful  loving 
cup  was  presented  by  the  Dominant 
Club,  Matinee  Musical  Club  and  Cad- 
man  Creative  Club. 

Mr.  Field  recently  addressed  the 
Cadman  Creative  Club  on  the  subject 
of  The  League  of  Western  Writers. 


Mexico 

(Continued  from  Page  144)'*' 
he  must  pledge  himself  not  to  invoke 
the  protection  of  his  Government  in  any- 
thing that  refers  to  his  property.  The 
permit  mentioned  shall  not  be  granted 
in  the  case  of  Mexican  corporations  en- 
gaged in  agriculture,  in  which  aliens 
hold  50  per  cent  or  more  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  corporation.  Such  corpora- 
tions which  do  not  conform  to  this  rule, 
must  dispose  of  their  holdings  within 
ten  years  from  the  date  of  the  promul- 
gation of  the  law." 

The  man  with  the  hoe,  who  clears 
the  plantation  of  rank  growths,  who 
spreads  the  coffee  to  dry,  who  sifts  the 
chaff  from  the  wheat;  his  brother  toiler, 
the  man  with  the  ax,  who  chops  down 
great  forests  of  mahogany,  rosewood  and 
logwood ;  the  man  with  the  pick,  who 
unearths  the  treasure  that  makes  him  no 
whit  the  richer  for  the  finding;  the  man 
behind  the  plow,  following  the  plodding 
oxen  from  sun-up  until  sundown — these 
toilers  of  a  country  of  boundless  natural 
wealth  live  their  humble  lives  and  are 
unknown  of  men.  Yet  it  is  the  sweating 
toiler,  another  Atlas,  who  upholds  the 
world. 


Hair  can  be  restored  if  proper  methods 
are  applied.  Falling  hair  can  be  stopped. 
Dandruff  exterminated. 

H.  M.  Coss  has  made  a  scientific  study  of 
the  hair,  covering  a  period  of  many  years. 
Call  and  let  him  explain.  His  address  is 
Office,  217  Associated  Realty  Bldg.,  Sixth 
and  Olive  Streets,  Los  Angeles 


MARK  TWAIN 

A  BIOGRAPHY 

h 

ALBERT  BIGELOW  PAINE 

\  N  entirely  new  edition  of  this 
"^  great  book,  about  which 
William  Lyon  P helps,  who  wrote 
the  introduction,  says,  "It  is  the 
best  biographical  work  ever  writ- 
ten in  America.  No  one  can  be 
said  to  possess  the  complete  works 
of  Mark  Twain,  who  does  not 
own  a  copy  of  this  biography."  In 
three  volumes,  fully  illustrated. 

#15.00 
HARPER  &  BROTHERS 
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rain  started  him  running 
ning  was  coming  oftener  and  sharper, 
and  his  skin  prickled  at  the  thought  of 
the  woods  and  the  cabin  and  Midas. 
Forked  flame  slit  the  dark  as  he  leaped 
the  ditch  and  stumbled  over  the  field. 
At  the  open  gate  he  waited.  There  was 
no  light  in  the  cabin.  Lightning  played 
on  the  window  glass  and  touched  gleam- 
ing things  inside  with  points  and  sparks 
of  fire. 

At  his  touch  the  door  opened.  He 
called.  A  peal  of  thunder  carried  the 
echo.  Bimmie  was  clutching  for  a  grip 
on  braver  things  behind  him,  memories 
of  Marguerite's  eyes  and  his  mother's 
hands.  But  they  were  beaten  out  of 
reach  by  fear,  by  flails  of  lightning  and 
rumbling  thunder.  He  stepped  over  the 
threshold.  Then  he  shrieked.  Something 
caught  his  wrists,  twisted  his  arms  be- 
hind his  back  and  held  him  while  he 
struggled  in  claws  as  strong  as  steel 
bands. 

There  were  long  arms  wound  round 
his  body,  holding  him  helpless,  and  in 
the  lightning  flash  he  saw  the  face  of 
Midas,  and  the  gleaming  eyes  of  a  mad- 
man. 

Bimmie  called.  He  screamed.  He 
cursed. 

There  was  no  answer,  just  those  en- 
folding arms  and  clutching  claws,  a 
strength  in  them  that  pushed  him  inside 
the  room  and  over  to  the  work-bench. 
He  waited.  Waited  with  breath  sobbing. 
Waited  for  another  flash. 

Then  it  was  that  he  felt  the  blood 
singing  in  his  veins,  sputtering,  then 
growing  cold.  Then  he  knew  what  could 
be  roused  in  men,  stripping  them  for 
Cimmerian  hells,  him  with  the  others. 

Lightning  crackled  and  snapped. 
Streams  of  fire  poured  through  window 
and  open  door,  shone  on  the  work-bench 
of  the  gold-beater.  Bimmie  saw  the 
work  of  Midas,  the  golden  touch. 

He  saw  little  golden  feet,  slender 
limbs  and  body  of  gold,  cupped  snows 
of  breasts  he  had  once  kissed,  now 
turned  golden. 

He  saw  her  hands  with  the  opal- 
mooned  nails  twisted  about  the  hilt  of 
a  dagger  driven  deep  beneath  her  heart. 
There  was  a  shimmering  mask  on  the 
face  of  the  gold-beater's  daughter. 

Bimmie  fought  and  writhed  in  the 
clutching  claws  of  Midas.  He  heard  his 
own  voice  muttering  words  he  had  so 
often  conned  in  church,  under  the 
scarlet  light  of  the  Magdalene's  window ; 
and  they  were  gasped  in  horror  as  he 
wrenched  loose,  and  his  fists  crashed  on 
the  hawk's  nose  and  cruel  lips  of  Midas: 
"O  Lord,  we  beseech  Thee  .  .  .  have 
mercy !" 

His   fingers  dug   into  the   loose   flesh 


The  Golden  Touch 

(Contiued  from  Page  136) 
The    light- 


of  Midas'  throat;  and  there  came  the 
death  rattle  of  breath  from  the  old  man 
as  the  boy  shadowed  the  name  and  race 
of  Bimmittee  with  murder. 


Becky  Thatcher. 

(Contiued  from  Page  142) 

over  the  face  of  Mrs.  Frazier  as  she 
made  this  remark  was  worth  going  a 
thousand  miles  to  see.  I  then  told  her 
that  Mr.  Paine  gives  an  anecdote  of  the 
spelling-bees  held  in  Hannibal  during 
the  old  days.  The  girls  would  be  lined 
up  on  one  side  of  the  room  and  the 
boys  on  the  other.  It  so  happened  that 
both  Sam  and  Laura  (Mrs.  Frazier's 
girlhood  name  was  Laura  Hawkins) 
were  excellent  spellers.  They  would 
always  be  the  last  boy  and  girl  left 
standing  after  all  the  others  had  been 
obliged  to  sit  down  for  misspelling  some 
word.  And  then  Sam,  so  Paine  tells  us, 
would  always  make  a  minor  mistake  in 
the  difficult  word  put  them  so  that 
Becky,  or  rather  Laura,  could  win  the 
prize. 

Mrs.  Frazier  did  not  remember  this 
incident,  which  only  goes  to  show  that 
biographers  not  infrequently  elaborate 
upon  fact. 

Just  then  a  pleasant  supper  bell  rang 
and  I  took  my  departure  after  saying 
farewell  to  the  original  of  one  of  the 
greatest  characters  in  American  liter- 
ature. 


Why   Be  Without  Hair? 

Why  Have  Dandruff?  Why  Have  Fall- 
ing Hair?  WE  RESTORE  HAIR  ON 
ANY  HEAD!  We  exterminate  Dand- 
ruff. We  Stop  Falling  Hair.  Call  and 
let  us  explain  our  methods. 

H.    M.    COSS 

Specialist  in  Hair  Growing 

211    Associated   Realty   Bldgr. 

Sixth  and  Olive   Streets        Los   Angeles 

Phone  for  Appointment 

BEacon    7242 


1 


The  oAlexandria's 

IHoom  Clerks  ZMake  You 

Feel  Ilight  at  Home! 

Courteous  clerks,  familiar  with 
every  room,  make  sure  you  are 
established  in  quarters  you  prefer. 
—This  is  but  one  of  the  features 
of  this  great  hotel  where  thought- 
ful and  kindly  service  combines 
with  ideal  comfort  and  surround- 
ings to  make  every  stay  enjoyable. 

700  FIREPROOF  ROOMS 

75  rooms  with  private  toilets,  $2  to  #3 

380  rooms  with  bath $3  to  M 

245  rooms  with  bath £5  to  $8 

For  two  persona,  #3   up 

The  Indian  Grille  Cafeteria 

Located  on  the  Air-Cooled  Lower  Lobby 

The  Peacock  Inn  (Coffee  Shop) 

The  Franco-Italian  Dining 

Room 

The  ALEXANDRIA  is  an  affili- 
ated unit  of  the  twenty-eight 
hotels  of  the  Eppley  System  in 
the  middle  west  and  of  the 
Hamilton  Chain  in  California 
and  Arizona. 

E.  C.  EPPLEY,  President 
CHARLES  B.  HAMILTON 

Vice  -  President  —  Managing  Director 


HOTEL/ 


ALEXANDRIA! 

Loe  Angeles     •. 


The  Fireman's  Fund  leads  all  in- 
surance companies  in  premium 
income— fire,  marine  and  auto- 
mobile—in Pacific  Coast  States 
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FORMER  GUESTS 
REPRESENT  9OPER.  CENT 
OF  THE  DAILY  ARRIVALS 


A  Visit  to  Mark  Twain's  Country 


(Continued  from  Page  146) 


<TpRAVELERS  select  the  Great  North- 
1  era  for  its  wonderful  location  in 
Chicago's  'loop".  They  return  because 
the  large  comfortable  rooms,  homelike 
environment,  attentive  service,  excellent 
food  and  moderate  charges  make  it  an 
ideal  hotel. 

400  Newly  Furnished  Rooms  $3.50  * 
day  and  up —  Samp/a   Rooms  f-t.OO. 

$5.00,  $6.00,  $7.00  and  $8.00. 

N»w  Garage  One-half  Block 
Dearborn  St.  from  Jackson  to  Quincy 

Walter  Craighead,  Mgr. 


RHEUMATISM 

can  be  cured! 


SUFFERERS  1  Take  a  new  Joy  In  liv- 
ing.   At  last  a  way  to  relieve  your 
pain  has  been  found. 

ANTI-CRIC,  the  natural  preparation, 
made  from  roots  and  herbs,  has  given 
permanent  relief  to  many  sufferers 
everywhere  In  as  short  a  time  as  20 
days. 

IF  YOUR  CASK  Is  neuritis,  sciatica, 
lumbago.  Inflammatory  rheumatism, 
kidney  ailment  or  general  uric  acid 
condition,  you  owe  It  to  yourself  to 
start  using  ANTI-URIC  today. 

ANTI-URIC  Is  for  sale  at  the  Owl  and 
all  other  good  drug  stores.  Results 
guaranteed  or  money  back. 

//  your  case  it  ARTHRITIS, 

communicate  with  this  office, 

slating  length  and  history 

of  case. 


THE  ANTI-URIC  CO. 
32  Front  St.,  San  Francisco 


Yet  despite  the  heat,  the  air  possesses  a 
tonic  quality  which  is  invigorating. 

Any  geologist  would  greatly  enjoy  a 
trip  through  the  Mother  Lode.  There 
are  no  end  of  interesting  rock  specimens. 
At  one  point  on  the  road  we  traversed 
several  large  areas  which  were  covered 
by  scattered  lava  rock.  It  seemed  at 
first  that  it  had  been  caused  by  early 
prospecting  for  gold.  There  were  also 
some  huge  hills  which  had  been  cut  al- 
most in  two  by  glacial  action.  We  passed 
a  tall,  straight  rock  which  held  itself 
aloft  on  commanding  promontory  and 
appeared  like  some  medieval  fortress. 

A  great  part  of  this  territory  is  only 
made  producible  by  extensive  irrigation. 
The  water  is  pumped  up  from  wells  by 
windmills  dotted  here  and  there  over  the 
landscape.  Rotating  in  the  wind  they 
make  a  pleasing  sight.  No  idea  of  the 
beauty,  richness  and  extent  of  this  sur- 
passingly beautiful  land  can  be  obtained 
unless  it  is  actually  visited  and  better 
still,  lived  in  for  a  while. 

Close  to  the  main  highway  are  large 
truck  gardens  where  tomatoes,  Persian 
melons,  string  beans,  and  various  kinds 
of  squash  are  raised — to  mention  only  a 
few  things.  There  are  no  end  of  vine- 
yards, the  grapes  are  not  trained  along 
framework  as  in  the  Middle  West,  but 
the  vines  are  so  cut  as  to  make  each  a 
little  stocky  tree  which  at  this  time  of 
the  year  is  covered  with  magnificent 
bunches  of  purple  grapes.  The  olive 
orchards  are  numerous.  The  olive  tree 
has  a  small  slender  thin  leaf,  and  the 
tree,  especially  when  seen  with  many  in 
an  orchard,  reminds  one  of  the  weeping 
willow.  There  was  also  acre  after  acre 
covered  with  walnut  trees;  the  walnut 
is  a  large  thick  tree,  and  at  a  little  dis- 


tance is  not  easily  distinguished  from  the 
California  scrub  oak. 

Northern    California    deserves    much] 
credit  for  her  beautiful  schools.    Several 
towns   unite   and   build    a    Union   High 
School  in  the  most  central  and  accessible 
location.      The    result    is    invariably    a' 
building  of  surpassingly  beautiful  archi- 
tecture done  in  the  Spanish  style.     The 
facades  are  a  study  in  themeslves.     No 
one   can    attend    class    in    one    of    these 
buildings  Jay  after  day  without  having" 
his  artistic  sense  improved.     The   Bret 
Harte  Union  High  School  near  Angel's 
is  a  good  example  of  what  we  mean. 

The  rivers  in  this  part  of  Northern 
California  are  splendid  :  picturesque  with 
clear  sparkling   sandy   bottoms,   endless 
twists  and   turns   and   banks  presenting 
a   constant   variety.      Naturally   at   this 
time  of  the  year  (early  September)  they 
are    rather    low.    But    the    Mokelumne, 
the  Stanislaus,  and  the  Calaveras  Rivers! 
cannot  be  matched  anywhere  in  the  State ' 
for  sheer  haunting  beauty. 

In  conclusion,  no  one  can  lay  claim 
to  being  acquainted  with  the  beauties  of] 
California    until    he    has    been    to    the 
Mother  Lode  region.     Here  we  follow] 
the  activities  of  the  pioneers  in  the  iden- 
tical    settings    they    themselves     knew.l 
Nature  has  seen  to  it   that  no  changes 
have  taken  place  since  the  last  coaches 
thundered  out  of  San  Andreas,  Angel's 
and    Columbia.      In   the    Mother   Lode 
mere  human  progress  has  given  place  to] 
the  perennial  charm  and  magnificence  of 
nature.  And  then  the  Mother  Lode  has! 
given  to  Mark  Twain  and  Bret  Harte. 
years  of  vigorous  and  fruitful  experience 
resulting  in  their  success  and  fame,  and  • 
adding  two  bright  stars  to  the  firmament 
of  American  letters. 


Booksellers  Convention 

(Continued  from  Page  141) 


each  for  names  of  new  cus- 
tomers who  wear  an  arti- 
ficial eye.  Send  names  of  any  you 
know  and  earn  commission. 
Nothing  to  buy  or  sell.  Denver 
Optic  Co.,  318  Quincy,  Denver, 
Colo. 


the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Albert  M.  Bender. 
Mr.  Bender  is  not  only  a  collector  of 
rare  volumes,  but  is  a  patron  of  liter- 
ature and  the  arts,  and  possessed  of  abil- 
ity as  a  writer. 

An  evening's  session  was  devoted  to 
a  reception  for  local  and  visiting  authors, 
arranged  under  auspices  of  the  San 
Francisco  Branch,  League  of  American 
Pen  Women  and  the  California  Writ- 
ers Club.  There  was  an  author's  hour 
over  the  radio  in  charge  of  Mr.  George 
Douglas  of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner, 
Joseph  Henry  Jackson,  and  Ernie 
Smith.  Those  taking  part  on  this  pro- 
gram were  Gertrude  Atherton,  Charles 


Caldwell  Dobie.  William  S.  Hart, 
James  Swinnerton,  Stewart  Edward 
White,  Wymond  Garthwaite,  and  Harry 
Robertson. 

The  closing  event  of  the  convention 
was  a  banquet  at  the  St.  Francis  Hotel 
with  George  Douglas  as  toastmaster, 
and  speakers  including  Frederic  Mel- 
cher,  Dr.  Will  Howe,  Earl  Derr  Big- 
gers,  Kllery  Walter,  Kathleen  Norris, 
William  S.  Hart,  Chief  Standing  Bear, 
Barrett  Willoughy,  and  Lewis  Browne. 
Kathleen  Norris  is  a  member  of  the  Ad- 
visory Board,  and  Barrett  Willoughby 
a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
League  of  Western  Writers. 
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In  addition  to  this  series  of  most  de- 
lightful of  after-dinner  speeches,  called 
Hit  by  the  talented  toastmaster,  George 
Douglas,  there  was  presented  to  each 
•tst  a  splendid  souvenir  consisting  of 
I  number  of  interesting  volumes.  These 
Ldnded  a  copy  of  "A  Great  Man" 
tjr  Walter  Vogdes,  compliments  of 
Longmans  Green  and  Company;  "The 
Tillage  Doctor"  by  Seglia  Kay  South, 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company:  "The  Hea- 
ren  and  Earth  of  Dona  Elena"  by 
Brace  Zaring  Stone,  Bobbs-Merrill 
Company;  "Kit"  by  Gordon  Daviot,  D. 
Appleton  and  Company;  "The  Frantic 
rbung  Man"  by  Charles  Samuels,  Cow- 
Cann  Company;  "The  Trail 
Bearer"  by  Barren  WOloughby,  G.  P. 
Putnam'*  Sons;  "I  Like  Diving"  by 
rhomas  Eadie.  Houghton-Miffin  Com- 
pany:  "The  Elementary  Spelling  Book" 
[Webster's  Blue  Back  Speller)  Ameri- 
".'-'.'.  •:  .  -.- '  . '.  "  : .  ~~.  -  ~  '  .•  -  •  . 
L".  Merriam. 

In  addition  to  these  volume*,  cards 
rere  given  the  guests  calling  for  copies 
tt  books  in  advance  of  publication.  Wil- 
batD  Morrow  &  Company  wfll  funush 
each  guest  a  copy  of  "Adiw"  under  au- 
thorship of  The  Bartktts  (Mr.  and 
'  '  Harper  and  Brothers  a  copy 

of  "Six  Mrs.  Green's"  by  Lorna  Rea; 
C.  F.  Benort.  a  copy  of  an  original  wood 
Hock  print  by  Lawrence  Pallet  son. 


•  _•  -  -  •       i.  -  ~  -     ~  -  - 
hunl  i  ibutffu  by  John  HoweLL  mcHMung 

£     "-     7  .  *  1    '  '       .   .       '."':'  '          .  '.   ' 

.1         -  "  —  "  -  -  -^    -     -  ^       -  -      -™-:-       -        .. 

the  discovery  of  gold  and  other  inter- 
esting fact*  all  of  which  are  feaUueJ  in 
the  recent  book  pabtishal  by  Mr.  How- 
rfl.  Abo  an  early  map  of  California  a*d 
a  view  of  the  city  as  it  was  in  1846  and 
fhowBg  the  vjlei  front  up  ID 
Montgomery  Stieei.  This  ptLliuc.  was 
.-»-»--.-»-»;_..-  _- 

of  the  Mayor's  Proclamation  fal- 
the  San    Fi 

-., 


From  the  Windsor  Pros  there  cane 
to  each  guest,  copy  of  the  "Ballade  of 
the  Happy  Crowd."  Cecil  and  Janxs 

Jiihi This  was  the  old  Ballade  of 

Andrew  Lang. 

Mr   A    M.  Robertson 

~r.~.  .'"•-'.   "      "  ' 
color,  of  CaHfomia 

-*"*- 


courtesy  of  the  Harr 
Wagner  Publishing 
Company,  and 
George  Sterling's 
poem  on  San  Fran- 
cisco, "The  Cool, 
Grey  City  of  Lore," 
published  by  per- 

A       \M 

mission  ot  A.  WL. 
Robertson.  The  pro- 
gram for  the  con- 
vention, furnished 
through  the  courte*} 
of  Harr  Wagner 
Publishing  Com- 
pany, was  a  most 
creditable  piece  of 
-t 


spirit  of  cooperation 
everywhere  shown, 
there  was  awaiting 
each  delegate  on 
arrival  in  San  Fran- 
cisco a  copy  of 
"Books",  bring  the 

aent  munbi.i  of  that 
publication,  from 
the  New  York  I =^ 

Herald  Tribune. 

Paul  Elder,  General  Chairman  of  the 
Western  Division  Convention  was  elect- 
ed President  for  the  coming  year.  This 
honor  carria  with  it  the  First  Vice- 
Presidency  of  the  American  Booksellers 
The  place  of  meting  for 
year  wfll  be  decided  upon  and 

by  the  Board  of  Trade  of 

the  Association-  John  HoweU  was  Chair- 

Robertson,  Chairman  Printing  Com- 
mittee: Howard  M.  Boys,  Publicity 
gene  Sommer,  Book 

Fair  Cnnnnill ;   Robert   Rea,    Public 

Ubrary  CinnMiri  i ;  Mrs.  D.  C,  Sage, 

v    T  ^L -    f  f^*^i^**~+»^  *    £*     ^ 

V  tnmfmfmif   mJtKmXj    VfinnTnTnfnmlCV  f    V*.    J* 

Downes,  College  Book  Score  Ci  ••liir- 
tee;  James  E.  Haversham,  Group  Con • 
P.  R.  Morrison,  Tr 


SAN     FRANC    SCO 

TURPIN 
HOTEL 

tofluM 

Free  Garagt 
Free  Yellow  Taxi 

IT  roweu.  vnurr  AT  MABKET 
T/i«  Heart  of  the  City 

T.C-rABBOW  W. M. OTU..  Jr. 


Vice-President;    Paul    Elder, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer, 

Many  courtesies  were  extended   the 
visaing   delegates   at    the    recent 

•7  —  -*-*  *Tt_ 

mobile  tours  about  the  city 
through    the  co-operatHM    of   the 

were  Bridge  Teas  and  Shopping  Tows, 

tflC   flMXtMME   VHnW   1 


of   the 

President, 

Jr_  New  York,  Sec- 
Eiseie.  New  York; 
G. 

BMrd  of  Trade.  Frank 
L.  Ma£ti.  New  York;  Executive  SiTif- 
tary.  EUi»  W. 

•f  fan  F 

;, ,   -. 


on    the   final 


TRADE  PUBLISHING  CO 
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POETRY  WORLD  will  endeavor  to  represent  the 
best  in  current  poetry,  stimulating  articles  and  essays 
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Sand  Magic 

(Continued  from  Page  154) 

climbed  on  the  leaves  of  gigantic  bam- 
boo. On  the  top  of  the  bamboo  sat  a 
locust  with  an  arrow  in  its  hand  and 
when  the  rising  waters  caused  the  bam- 
boo to  grow  up  until  it  touched  the 
inner  surface  of  the  shell  of  the  earth, 
the  locust  drove  the  arrow  through  the 
wall  and  out  of  this  opening  the  Nava- 
hos  escaped  followed  by  the  floods  caused 
by  Kahothsode.  The  wild  turkey  was 
seated  on  the  lowest  leaf  of  the  bamboo 
and  its  tail  feathers  drooped  in  the 
water,  which  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
they  happen  to  be  white  on  the  ends. 
After  coming  up  through  the  earth  and 
establishing  themselves  on  the  surface  of 
the  world,  the  natural  theology  of  the 
Navahos  begins  and  by  it  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  Nature  are  explained.  The 
various  mysteries  of  this  remarkable 
people  must  eventually  be  lost  unless  we 
concern  ourselves  with  the  effort  to  pre- 
serve these  primitive  fables  which  pos- 
sess so  much  of  fascination  and  no  little 
dramatic  significance. 


The  Heavenly  Pack 

(Continued  on  Page  155) 

so,  but  which  he  well  knew  had  never 
been  any  part  of  the  face  of  Si  of  old 
times. 

"Well,  Si,  how  you  makin'  out?" 
Vose  had  hailed  him. 

"Doin"  pretty  well  considerin'." 

"Well,  you  look  a  little  peaked,  but 
you're  sure  pullin'  yourself  together 
fine.  Been  workin'  steady  fer  some  days 
now,  ain't  you?  What  do  you  say  to 
knockin'  off  tomorrow.  Some  o'  the 
boys  are  talkin'  o'  havin'  a  kag  out  in 
the  brush,  an — 

"Hi,"  said  Powers  interrupting, 
"dont"  count  on  me.  I'd  ruther  work." 

Hi  gasped  and  sputtered.  Then  he 
repeated  slowly  as  if  trying  to  compre- 
hend. "You'd— ruther— work?  Wa-al! 
Guess  there's  some  change  set  in  since 
I  see  you  last,  Si." 

''Well,  I  d'n  know  as  I  kin  explain," 
commented  Si  awkwardly.  "I  ain't 
much  o'  a  hand  to  open  my  lid  an'  look 
in  at  the  workin's  o'  my  own  brains,  but 
now  you  mention  it,  though  I  hadn't 
thought  o'  it  before,  I  believe  there  is  a 
difference.  I  don't  seem  to  care  fer  the 
things  I  uster;  they  seem  too  doggone 
triflin'  somehow."  Then  after  a  pause 
he  added  slowly,  "you  see  it's  this  way, 
Hi.  When  I  was  down  there  in  that 
pit,  alone  in  the  dark  (he  shuddered), 
I  saw  things, — -yes,  I  certainly  saw 
things." 

And  that  was  the  only  explanation 
of  the  renewed  Silas  Powers  that  Hi 
Vose  or  anybody  else  could  ever  extract 
from  the  beneficiary. 
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Since   that  historic 

when  the  golden  spike  was  driven  to  join  by 
rail  the  East  and  the  West,  Southern  Pacific  has 
been  inspired,  both  by  the  pioneering  spirit  of 
the  West  and  by  the  promise  of  the  West's 
abundant  yields,  to  new  endeavors,  new  de- 
velopment. Significant  among  these  is  thej> 
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ping and  theatre  district,  and  on  the  direct  motor 
route  to  Seattle  or  Los  Angeles.  Dancing  every 
evening.  Moderate  rates. 

CHARLES  R.  ERASER,  Manager 
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?2.00  to  J2.50 — Single 
$3.00  to  *3.50 — Double 
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Special  Box  Springs  and 
Mattresses 


HOTEL 
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SOLILOQUY  OF  THE  PINE 

BY   YlNCKNT  JoNTS 

LONG  I've  stood  upon  the  mountain's  shoulder, 
1 1  vary  as  my  neighboring  granite  boulder. 
Years  and  years  before  the  missions  coming. 
Winds  were  busy  with  my  nttilltS,  strumming. 
Pointing  upward  toward  the  ancient  heavens. 
Jl' litre  the  desert  dust  the  den-  replevins. 
My  ijreen  spire  reminded  primal  brothers 
Of  a  Father  who  creates  and  mothers. 

Then  my  skirted  foothills  and*  my  canyons. 
And  our  golden-throated  cloud  companions. 
Joined  our  praising  voices  in  a  chorus, 
Xever  ceasing,  for  the  long  decorous 
Reign  of  matchless  melody  and  beauty — 
Praise  was  truly  pleasure  more  than  duty. 
Every  green  thing  on  the  purple  mountains 
Bathed  its  feet  in  never-failing  fountains. 

So  unwound  the  skein  of  changing  ages. 
While  mankind  unraveled  history's  pages. 
Fainter  grnv  the  songs  of  forest  children, 
Simple  things  gave  way  to  those  bewildering. 
Then  a  day  was  born  that  smote  my  gladness — 
Roads  and  men  and  matches  brought  me  sadness, 
ll'ho  was  It" at er man  to  claim  MY  canyon — 
Setting  himself  up  as  fit  companion* 

Snakily  they  coiled  a  stealthy  ladder 

Up  through  my  domain  to  make  me  sadder. 

Ox-carts,  creaking,  gave  me  deadly  shivers. 

While  the  vandals  cut  great  trees  to  slit 

Fewer  sang  the  bird  friends  in  my  branches. 

Faster  slid  the  hillside  avalanches. 

Gone  were  all  the  old-time  forest  wooings, 

Peace  gave  way  to  strife  and  bloody  doings. 

\ow  descends  the  day  of  final  mourning, 

U  hen  the  hills  have  lost  their  last  adorning. 

Hre  has  scourged  and  man  has  scarred  us  freely — 

Made  us  naked,  like  some  wrathful  Pelee! 

So,  an  old-time  wake  is  being  given 

O'er  the  Stripped  and  withered  valleys,  riven 

By  the  shouting  of  the  fools  in  autos 

With  destruction  for  their  maudlin  mottoes! 
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Western  Athletes  —Why  They  Win 


THE  population  of  the  whole 
United  States,  for  1927,  is  esti- 
mated at  118,628,000.  That  of 
the  State  of  California  is  given  as  4,443,- 
000;  of  Oregon  as  890,000;  of  Wash- 
ington as  1,562,000.  The  total  for  these 
three  States  is  6,895,000,  or  5.8  per  cent 
of  that  for  the  country  at  large. 

How  is  it  that  the  colleges  of  these 
three  Pacific  States,  with  a  large  per- 
centage of  girl  students  and  outnum- 
bered as  to  population  by  the  rest  of  the 
country  in  the  proportion  of  eighteen 
to  one,  are  able  to  consistently  win  ath- 
letic success  against  the  best  teams  that 
the  rest  of  the  country  can  furnish? 

Before  attempting  to  answer  this 
question,  let  us  first  consider  the  record 
of  these  Western  Colleges,  in  respect  to 
all  major  athletic  sports,  for  the  year 
1928,  just  passed.  A  summarization  of 
their  accomplishments  will  prove  illum- 
inating. 

Consider  football,  a  game  on  which 
the  East  has  especially  prided  itself. 
During  this  year  the  Oregon  Agricul- 
tural College  went  East  and  won  over 
New  York  University,  regarded  by 
many  as  the  Eastern  champion,  by  the 
doubled  score  of  25-13.  Next,  Stanford 
University  sent  its  team  to  New  York 
and  annihilated  West  Point,  that  had 
beaten  Yale  and  Harvard  "hands  down," 
by  the  humiliating  score  of  26-0.  Then 
the  famed  players  of  Notre  Dame  came 
West,  and  the  University  of  Southern 
California  handed  them  defeat  by  27-14. 
Georgia  came  West,  and  made  a  score 
of  8-7  against  California;  but  California 
made  260  yards  against  Georgia's  202, 
and  lost  the  game  by  the  two  points  that 
resulted  when  a  muddled  player  ran  65 
yards  toward  his  own  zone. 

Again  in  track  and  field  athletics  the 
Western  Colleges  left  their  Eastern 
competitors  far  behind.  At  the  inter- 
collegiate meet  of  1928  the  University 
of  Southern  California  won  first  place 
and  Stanford  University  third. 

What  about  rowing?  Although  the 
East  had  picked  Yale  as  its  logical  rep- 
resentative at  the  Olympic  Games,  it 
was  the  University  of  California  crew 
that  at  Poughkeepsie  won  the  race,  that 
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beat  Yale,  and  then  went  abroad  and 
won  handily  over  the  best  crews  of  the 
entire  world. 

It  is  possible  that  a  single  athletic 
victory  might  be  deemed  an  accident, 
due  to  unusual  combination  of  circum- 
stances. Perhaps  even  a  repetition  of 
such  victory  might  conceivably  be  re- 
garded as  coincidence.  But  when  suc- 
cess occurs  over  and  over  again,  it  is 
presumptive  evidence  of  superiority.  Let 
us  therefore  go  back  of  the  year  1928, 
and  see  what  had  previously  happened. 

As  to  the  inter-collegiate  track  meets, 
the  following  are  the  results: 

In  1925,  there  were  16  contestants. 
The  University  of  Southern  California 
won  first  place,  and  the  University  of 
California  seventh  place.  In  1926,  with 
19  contestants,  the  University  of  South- 
ern California  was  first,  Stanford  sec- 
ond, and  University  of  California  sixth. 
In  1927,  among  21  competitors,  Stan- 
ford was  first,  Southern  California 
fourth,  and  California  seventh.  Sum- 
marized, in  four  successive  meets,  these 
three  colleges  won  four  first  places,  and 
one  each  of  the  second,  third,  sixth  and 
seventh  places.  This  was  done  with  the 
odds  in  respect  to  population  against 
them  in  the  ratio  of  27-1,  and  by  leads 
over  their  competitors  that  were  signifi- 
cantly great. 

Football  contests  between  East  and 
West  are  only  of  relatively  recent  date. 
The  results  of  those  for  1928  have  al- 
ready been  given.  In  1926  Stanford 
tied  the  University  of  Alabama,  the 
Southern  champions,  with  a  7-7  score. 
In  1927  Stanford  beat  Pittsburgh  7-6; 
and  Notre  Dame,  perhaps  the  best  East- 
ern team,  barely  beat  the  University  of 
Southern  California  by  the  score  of  7-6. 

On  the  water,  too,  the  West  excels. 
Since  1920,  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton has  six  times  entered  crews  in  the 
Poughkeepsie  races,  has  been  first  three 
times  and  second  three  times — this,  too, 
from  a  state  that  has  only  one  per  cent 
of  the  population  of  the  country  at  large. 
During  this  same  period,  the  University 
of  California  has  had  three  crews  in 
these  races,  winning  first  place  once,  sec- 
ond once,  and  third  once.  Between  them, 


these  two  crews  have,  in  seven  races, 
come  in  first  four  times  and  second  four 
times. 

Outside  of  these  convincing  collegiate 
examples,  much  might  be  said  of  the 
athletic  superiority  of  the  West  in  other 
activities.  Suffice  it  here  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  California  fur- 
nished forty-two  members  of  the  recent 
Olympic  team  from  the  United  States; 
that  Corbett,  Dempsey  and  a  host  of 
other  pugilistic  stars  were  Westerners 
before  the  East  ever  heard  of  them ;  and 
that  such  tennis  champions  as  Helen 
Wills,  Helen  Jacobs  and  May  Sutton 
were  California  products.  This  matter 
of  physical  superiority  has  been  evi- 
denced even  in  the  lower  animals.  The 
stables  of  "Lucky"  Baldwin  won  with 
startling  frequency  in  the  Eastern  races, 
and  the  great  horse  "Sunol,"  champion 
of  the  turf,  was  a  California  product. 

Despite  such  facts  has  have  just  been 
quoted,  it  has  seemed  to  be  the  fashion 
for  the  succession  of  Western  victories 
to  be  belittled,  excused  or  ignored  by 
Eastern  interests  whose  self-esteem  has 
been  so  rudely  flouted.  Their  attitude 
toward  the  appearance  in  athletic  con- 
tests of  teams  from  institutions  from  a 
vast  West,  vaguely  regarded  as  begin- 
ning somewhere  on  the  hither  side  of 
the  Hudson  River,  has  appeared  rather 
as  one  of  supercilious  tolerance  toward 
interlopers  who  might  have  to  be  admit- 
ted but  need  not  be  feared.  They  have 
been  loath  to  admit  that  the  East  has 
met  its  athletic  master. 

Instead,  a  series  of  alibis  have  been 
put  forward.  Eastern  teams  that  came 
West  and  received  disagreeable  athletic 
surprises  had  hosts  of  adherents  to  offer 
heart-balm.  It  was  claimed  that  the  vis- 
iting Easterners  were  out  of  condition 
by  reason  of  a  trans-continental  trip, 
through  difference  of  climate,  from 
change  of  water — in  fact,  almost  every 
excuse  was  offered  that  would  becloud 
the  real  facts  of  the  case  and  salve 
wounded  self  esteem. 

For  the  sake  of  argument,  let  some  of 
these  claims  be  admitted.  But  if  so  ad- 
mitted, then  they  must  apply  with  equal 
force  to  the  many  teams  from  the  Far 
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West  that  have  traveled  East  and  beat 
all  comers.  And  if  they  so  apply,  then 
it  is  interesting  to  speculate  on  how 
much  more  crushing  defeats  the  Western 
teams  would  have  inflicted  on  their 
Eastern  opponents,  had  they  not  been  in 
such  theoretically  debilitated  condition 
when  they  arrived  in  the  enemy  country. 

Nor  has  the  West  monopoly  of  meth- 
ods of  training  that  bring  its  success.  It 
competes  with  the  rest  of  the  country 
in  securing  its  coaches.  And  the  fact 
that  the  successive  victories  in  three 
major  sports  have  been  divided  among 
the  five  competing  Western  Colleges  is 
abundant  proof  that  such  broad  athletic 
superiority  is  not  due  to  individual 
coaching  secrets. 

Sweeping  aside  all  sham,  pretense  and 
excuse,  the  facts  are  that  the  Western 
teams  are  superior.  That  the  best  teams 
win.  And  that  the  teams  that  win — 
with  what  has  now  become  an  almost 
monotonous  regularity — are  the  teams 
from  the  Pacific  Coast.  Their  success 
is  no  accident;  it  is  easy  to  point  out 
adequate  contributing  factors  that  lie 
behind  it. 

T1ASICALLY,  Nature  itself  confers 
-^-*  great  physical  advantage  on  human 
beings  in  this  Western  area,  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  less  favored  areas. 
The  nature,  size,  quality,  strength,  vi- 
tality, stamina  and  character  of  all 
living  things — including  human  beings 
— depends  upon  two  factors,  and  two 
factors  only.  These  are  heredity  and 
environment. 

As  to  heredity,  the  West  has  been 
fortunate.  It  was  won  and  peopled  by 
a  self-selected  immigration  of  individ- 
uals sturdy  in  body  and  mind  and,  in 
one  way  or  another,  of  unusual  capac- 
ity. The  long  trek  of  the  pioneer,  with 
its  dangers  and  hardships,  tried  out  the 
quality  of  human  metal.  "The  cowards 
never  started,  and  the  weak  died  on  the 
road."  Only  those  reached  their  West- 
ern goal  who  had  such  strength  of  soul 
and  body  as  triumphed  over  adversity. 
The  sterling  qualities  of  such  forbears 
are  an  inheritance  of  the  present  genera- 
tion. 

But  the  influence  of  heredity  is  modi- 
fied by  environment.  And  the  basic, 


most  powerful,  element  of  environment 
is  climate.  The  influence  of  climate 
never  ceases  to  operate.  Among  other 
things,  it  has  relation  to  body  growth, 
health,  habits  of  life,  amount  of  work 
that  can  be  performed,  and  even  mental 
outlook. 

There  are  many  parts  of  the  East 
where  the  relatively  unfavorable  condi- 
tions of  climate  operate  as  a  direct 
physical  handicap.  It  is  true  that  life 
may  be  supported  under  such  conditions, 
for  the  human  being  is  a  highly  adapt- 
able animal.  Also  man  has  done  much 
— through  clothing,  housing,  heating, 
ventilating  and  such  like  artificial  meas- 
ures— to  render  existence  therein  less  of 
a  drain  on  his  powers  of  vital  resistance. 
Nevertheless,  it  must  be  accepted  that 
there  are  climatic  conditions  which  best 
promote  the  development  and  vigor  of 
the  human  race.  It  is  easy  to  show  that 
such  optimum  conditions  are  found  in 
their  best  combination  in  California  and 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  common  factors  of  climate  are 
temperature,  rainfall,  percentage  of  sun- 
shine and  velocity  of  wind.  These  fac- 
tors must  be  considered  together  and 
not  separately — for  it  is  their  varying 
combination  that  makes  difference  of  cli- 
mate. 

There  are  certain  standards  of  tem- 
perature and  humidity  that  are  most 
favorable  to  the  physiological  functions 
of  man. 

What  are  these  standards? 

The  Chicago  Commission  on  Ventila- 
tion says  they  are  "A  temperature  of  68 
degrees.  F.  with  a  proper  (say  50%) 
relative  humidity."  Compare  these  re- 
quirements with  the  climatic  conditions 
for  various  cities  scattered  over  the 
United  States,  as  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing meteorological  table : 

The  table  below  shows  that  the  tem- 
peratures of  California,  and  the  same  is 
true  for  western  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton, very  closely  approach  the  ideal 
standards  already  quoted.  Further,  they 
approximate  such  standards  throughout 
the  year,  and  not  for  brief  periods  only. 
Such  places  as  Chicago  or  New  York 
have  a  few  days  in  spring  and  fall  when 
weather  conditions  are  as  good  as  the 
steady  climate  of  California;  but  for 


Mean         Average 
City                         annual      temperature 
temperature      January 

Average 
temperature 
July 

Average 
rainfall 
inches 

Per  Cent 
of 
sunshine 

Boston 

48.8 

27.0 
30.2 
23.7 
31.0 
32.9 
42.2 
31.8 
49.5 
45.6 
53.1 

71.3 
73.5 
72.3 
79.1 
76.8 
77.6 
75.8 
57.3 
72.4 
67.4 

43.75 
44.63 
33.28 
37.20 
43.5 
49.36 
41.17 
22.27 
20.9 
15.64 

57 
59 
58 
60 
58 
60 
58 
64 
74 
72 

New  York 

51.7 

Chicago 

48.5 

St.    Louis 

55.8 

Washington 

54.7 

Atlanta  .... 

60.9 

Philadelphia  . 

53.6 

San    Francisco.... 
Sacramento  

..  54.9 
59.6 

Los  Aneeles  .. 

..  60.3 

most  of  the  year  they  are  too  hot  or  too 
cold  and  are  moreover  subject  to  ex- 
treme variations. 

In  San  Francisco  the  difference  be- 
tween the  average  temperatures  for  Jan- 
uary and  July  is  but  7.8  F. ;  for  Los 
Angeles,  14.3  F. — while  for  the  same 
months  it  is  48.6  for  Chicago,  43.3  for 
New  York  and  43.9  for  Washington. 
Nor  do  these  figures  fully  tell  the  story. 
While  San  Francisco  never  gets  much 
colder  or  warmer  than  its  January  or 
July  averages,  Chicago  has  winter  ex- 
tremes well  below  zero,  summer  heat 
well  above  80,  and  an  annual  tempera- 
ture range  of  some  100  degrees.  Some 
variation  in  temperature  is  desirable  for 
the  white  race,  and  this  is  found  in  Cali- 
fornia in  the  thermometric  range  be- 
tween day  and  night.  But  such  extreme 
and  sudden  changes  as  are  usual  in  many 
parts  of  the  east  are  nothing  less  than 
shocks  to  the  human  organism. 

Humidity  is  another  essential  of  cli- 
mate. A  certain  amount  is  desirable; 
but  too  much,  associated  with  rain  and 
cloudiness,  interferes  with  out-door  life 
and  physical  effort.  The  "gray  days"  so 
common  in  the  east  have  a  depressing 
action  on  mental  state.  The  dry  bright- 
ness of  the  West,  on  the  contrary,  brings 
an  increase  of  mental  buoyancy  and 
emotional  impulse.  It  stimulates  to  ac- 
tivity. 

We  come  now  to  sunshine.  Its  great 
importance  to  human  welfare  has  long 
been  recognized,  but  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  its  beneficent  influences  have  only 
lately  been  scientifically  determined.  We 
now  know  that  the  impelling  force 
which  takes  lifeless  atoms  of  carbon, 
calcium,  iron  and  other  elements  and 
makes  of  them  living  realities  is  the  ul- 
tra-violet content  of  the  solar  rays.  Thus 
sunshine  lies  at  the  very  genesis  of  life 
and  the  maintenance  of  health. 

Besides  their  lack  of  sunshine,  due  to 
clouds,  smoke  and  enforced  housing,  due 
to  cold,  many  parts  of  the  East  have  a 
regional  deficiency  of  sunshine.  Our 
table  shows  that  on  a  basis  of  100  per 
cent  of  theoretical  sunshine  annually, 
Boston  gets  but  57  and  New  York  but 
59  per  cent;  while  San  Francisco  gets 
64,  Los  Angeles,  72,  and  Sacramento  74 
per  cent.  On  dark  days  the  emotional 
outlook  is  gloomy  and  initiative  is  re- 
pressed. It  is  not  going  too  far  say  that 
"sunshine  in  the  blood"  may  be  respon- 
sible in  large  degree  for  the  Western 
cheerfulness  and  optimism  that  consider 
no  task  impossible. 

TTAVING   outlined   what   climate   is, 
*•  let  us  see  what  it  does.    The  ways 
in  which,  for  example,  it  influences  ath- 
letic supremacy  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  common  knowledge  that  climate 
(Continued  on  Page  186) 
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The  Dance  of  the  Snake 


AT  FIVE-FIFTEEN  in  the  aft- 
ernoon of  August  23rd,  some 
5000  persons  hushed  their  talk- 
ing and  gazed  spell-bound  at  a  barbar- 
ous dance  held  in  the  little  village  of 
Hotevilla,  Arizona.  The  dance  was  the 
annual  Snake  Dance  held  by  the  Hopi 
Indians  of  Arizona.  It  is  the  belief  of 
the  Hopis  that  water  is  stored  under- 
ground as  well  as  in  the  heavens  and 
through  the  medium  of  the  Snake  Dance 
these  Indians  believe  that  they  can  in- 
voke the  Great  Spirit  to  open  the  clouds, 
so  causing  a  much  needed  rain.  Live 
snakes  of  all  description  are  used  in  the 
dance  and  after  its  completion  are 
turned  loose  that  they  may  go  under- 
ground and  tell  the  gods,  there  situated, 
that  the  Hopis  have  done  their  duty  and 
have  called  upon  Ketechee  Manido 
(The  Great  Spirit)  for  rain.  It  is  a 
curious  truth  that  rain  almost  invari- 
ably follows  the  enactment  of  the  Snake 
Dance. 

About  100  miles  northeast  of  the 
town  of  Flagstaff,  Arizona,  are  located 
five  Hopi  Indian  villages;  Hotevilla, 
Walip,  Shumopovi,  Shisaulovi,  and 
Mishongnovi.  In  these  villages  one  finds 
the  descendants  of  Hopi  chieftains  fa- 
mous in  history;  many  of  whom  were 
allies  of  the  early  settlers  in  the  South- 
west against  other  tribes  with  less 
friendly  intentions  toward  the  pioneers. 
But  the  days  when  the  Hopis  took  the 
war  path  are  long  past ;  they  are  today 
and  'have  been  for  many  generations, 
one  of  the  most  peaceful  tribes  in  the 
entire  country.  They  are  known  through- 
out the  Southwest  as  "the  farmer  In- 
dians," and  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  sur- 
prise that  many  white  people  see  the 
large  fields  of  corn  that  are  cultivated 
by  this  historic  tribe.  Indeed,  in  the  early 
days  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  there 
were  many  white  settlers  who  owed 
their  very  lives  to  their  Hopi  neighbors 
and  their  willingness  to  share  their  grain 
crops  with  them. 

Countless  thousands  of  tourists  to  the 
Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona,  have  seen 
the  small  band  of  Hopis  located  there, 
put  on  their  Eagle  and  War  Dances,  but 
comparatively  few  persons  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  witness  the  annual 
Dance  of  the  Snake  held  held  in  one  of 
the  five  Hopi  villages  northeast  of  Flag- 
staff. The  dances  held  each  day  at  the 
Grand  Canyon  have  suffered  through 
the  call  of  commercialism  and  persons 
seeing  them  are  expected  to  pay,  much 
as  they  would  at  the  circus.  As  a  result 
of  this,  these  dances  have  reached  the 
point  where  they  hold  little  interest  ex- 


BY  CHIEF  WHISPERING  PINE 
(D.  Maitland  Bushby) 

cept  to  the  large-eyed  and  easily  im- 
pressed Easterner  who  is  thrilled  to  his 
city  heart  by  anything  sporting  an  eagle 
feather  and  so-called  "war  paint."  But 
the  Dance  of  the  Snake  has  not  suffered 


A  weird  ceremonial  enacted  with  extreme 
solemnity    and  devotion    and    carrying   deep 
significance  to   the  Hopis. 


from  the  grip  of  commercialism.  It  is 
enacted  today  as  it  was  a  hundred  years 
ago.  Spectators  here  are  not  asked  to 
pay;  in  fact  they  very  early  are  given  to 
understand  that  they  are  not  welcome 
and  while  no  actual  danger  threatens 
.  .  .  yet,  neither  are  any  pleasantries  or 
accommodations  advanced  or  provided 
for  the  thousands  who  come  each  year 
to  view  the  ceremony. 

Consequently,  a  tent  city  (tents  fur- 
nished by  the  visitors  themselves,  also 
all  food-stuffs  and  other  things  needed) 
springs  up  about  a  week  before  the 
actual  performance  on  the  hills  sur- 
rounding the  village  where  the  dance 
is  to  be  held.  And  cameras  are  taboo; 
no  one  is  allowed  to  take  pictures  of  the 
dance.  This  ruling  has  been  in  effect 
for  about  ten  years.  To  the  spectator 
there  is  much  that  seems  needlessly  dis- 
pleasing; but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  participants  in  the  dance  are 
not  only  dancing  but  chanting  and  pray- 
ing to  God.  To  the  Hopis  the  ceremony 
of  the  Snake  Dance  is  a  form  of  reli- 
gion. When  the  spectator  understands 
this  he  may  be  less  quick  to  pass  harsh 
judgment  upon  the  courtesy  of  the  per- 
formers and  their  red  brothers  who  sit 
unconcernedly  upon  the  buildings  view- 
ing the  ceremony. 

The  dance  is  sponsored  by  two  fra- 
ternities of  the  Hopis:  the  Blue  and 
Drab  Flute,  and  the  Antelope  and 
Snake.  This  year  the  Snake  Dance 
proper  was  held  at  Hotevilla;  other 
ceremonies  related  to  the  dance  were 
held  at  the  villages  of  Shumopovi  and 
Shipaulovi.  The  dance  is  really  a  small 
part  of  the  entire  ceremonies,  as  the  com- 
plete time  required  is  nine  days,  of 
which  the  dance  is  the  climax  and  is 
completely  enacted  in  somewhat  less 
than  an  hour.  Each  day,  of  the  nine  re- 
quired, is  taken  up  with  various  cere- 
monies each  of  which  has  a  particular 
and  significant  meaning  to  the  Hopis; 
on  the  ninth  day  the  snakes  to  be  used 
in  the  dance  are  carefully  washed  by 
tribal  priests  and  in  the  meantime  the 
dancers  themselves  are  given  special  at- 
tention and  instructed  in  their  duties. 


The  time  of  the  dance  is  dependent 
upon  the  position  of  stellar  bodies,  espe- 
cially of  the  sun  and  the  moon.  For  this 
reason  no  one,  not  even  the  Indians 
themselves,  know  very  far  in  advance 
just  when  the  ceremonies  will  begin. 
Once  this  time  is  determined,  a  member 
of  the  tribe  announces  it  in  a  loud  and 
monotonous  voice  from  some  point  of 
vantage ;  usually  a  housetop.  This  part 
of  the  ceremony  reminds  one  greatly  of 
the  old  days  when  public  criers  were  in 
vogue. 

Immediately  after  this  announcement, 
preparations  for  the  ceremonies  are  be- 
gun. First  of  all  is  constructed  an  altar 
which  is  made  of  various  colored  sands 
carefully  and  mosaically  distributed 
over  the  floor  of  the  kiva.  This  results 
in  what  is  known  as  a  "sand-painting." 
These  sands  are  so  arranged  as  to  form 
pictures.  Here  one  will  find  billowy 
clouds  meant  to  be  full  of  rain;  long 
zig-zag  lines  to  represent  lightning,  and 
signifying  that  the  Thunder  Bird  is 
active,  thus  forecasting  a  storm  and  rain. 
Then  there  is  careful  making  of  prayer 
sticks,  after  which  numbers  of  the  tribe 
gather  around  the  ceremonial  fire  to  in- 
dulge in  thoughtful  smoking  interspersed 
with  prayer  chants.  Each  day  of  the 
nine  preceding  the  dance,  ritualistic 
prayers  are  given  over  the  sand  altar. 
Pipes  are  smoked  and  the  smoke  is  sup- 
posed to  ascend  to  heaven  and  form 
clouds  holding  rain.  Then,  as  the  ninth 
day  approaches,  another  ceremony  takes 
place.  A  very  strong  liquid  is  prepared 
which  is  later  to  be  rubbed  over  the 
bodies  of  the  dancers.  The  contents  of 
this  liquid  are  unknown  to  white  men; 
but  its  power  is  evident.  A  person  whose 
body  is  covered  with  it  is  practically 
immune  to  the  venom  of  poisonous 
snakes.  Such  then,  are  the  ceremonies 
leading  up  to  the  ninth  and  last  day. 

On  the  ninth  day  at  dawn,  some  eight 
or  ten  miles  from  the  village  where  the 
dance  is  to  be  held,  the  young  men  of 
the  tribe  begin  what  is  called  the  mara- 
thon race,  which  is  to  end  at  the  village. 
For  this  race  the  runners  usually  strip 
to  a  breach  clout;  however,  this  is  be- 
coming less  common  as  the  years  go  on. 
Members  of  the  tribe  not  in  the  race 
assemble  on  the  mesa  overlooking  the 
course  and  eagerly  watch  the  runners. 
At  a  signal,  the  runners  dash  off,  each 
bent  upon  winning,  for  to  win  is  a  great 
honor  and  gives  one  prestige  in  the  tribe. 
At  the  top  of  the  mesa,  where  the  race 
is  to  end,  Indian  priests  wait  the  run- 
ners. The  winning  runner  is  sprinkled 
with  sacred  meal  by  the  priests  and 
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ushered  to  the  snake  kiva  in  about  the 
center  of  the  village.  In  the  kiva  the 
runner  is  presented  with  a  charm  in  the 
form  of  an  amulet.  This  charm  is  of 
great  magic  power  and  is  regarded  as 
priceless  by  the  Hopis. 

After  the  marathon  race  the  priests 
adjourn  to  the  kiva.  Here  is  a  large  urn 
or  olla  of  sacred  water  and 
countless  numbers  of  snakes, 
both  poisonous  and  non-poison- 
ous. The  priests  arrange  them- 
selves in  a  circle  around  the  urn 
of  sacred  water  and  begin  to 
chant.  As  the  chant  progresses, 
the  priests  nearest  the  urn  are 
handed  writhing  bundles  of 
snakes  which  they  dip  in  the 
urn  and  then  throw  onto  the 
sand  of  the  sacred  sand  altar. 
The  chant  increases  in  volume 
constantly  during  this  procedure 
and  when  the  last  snake  has 
been  thrown  on  the  altar  the 
priests  give  a  shrill  yell  which 
may  be  heard  at  a  great  dis- 
tance. The  snakes  are  allowed 
to  wander  about  at  will  inside 
the  kiva  after  their  washing. 

All  is  done  now  but  the 
dance  itself,  the  air  becomes 
strangely  still,  there  is  a  hint  of 
mystery  and  among  the  ranks 
of  waiting  spectators  there  is  a 
noticeable  nervousness.  The  sun 
nears  the  horizon  and  as  its 
lower  arc  begins  to  disappear, 
activity  is  again  resumed  in  the 
village.  The  kiva  opens  and 
from  it  come  the  Antelope 
priests  and  dancers.  The  priests 
march  in  single  file  to  what  is 
called  the  kisi,  a  low  structure 
in  which  there  are  several  ollas 
containing  the  snakes  to  be  used. 
Immediately  in  front  of  the  kisi 
is  a  fairly  large  hole  which  has 
been  purposely  dug  and  covered 
over  by  boards;  this  represents 
the  opening  to  the  underground 
regions  and  is  supposed  to  lead 
to  the  dwelling  of  the  under- 
ground gods.  Sacred  meal  is 
sprinkled  on  the  boards  cover- 
ing this  hole.  The  priests  then 
march  around  and  over  the 
boards  four  times,  each  time 
stopping  a  moment  to  stomp 
upon  the  boards  so  that  the 
underground  gods  may  hear  and  know 
that  the  dance  is  about  to  take  place. 
After  this  notification  to  the  gods,  the 
priests  form  in  single  line  facing  the 
kisi  and  chant  until  a  signal  is  given 
when  they  divide  into  groups  and  march 
up  to  the  opening  of  the  kisi.  As  the 
group  reaches  the  opening,  one  member 
of  it  bends  toward  the  ground  or  kneels 


and  a  snake  is  handed  to  him  through 
the  opening  of  the  kisi.  He  breathes 
upon  it  for  a  second  and  then  places  it 
in  his  mouth  and  rises  to  his  feet.  The 
entire  group  then  begins  to  dance  away 
from  the  kisi  and  another  group  follows 
them  and  one  of  its  members  receives  a 
snake  in  the  same  manner.  In  this  way 


THE  DANCE  OF  TSUA-TSUA 


This  dance,  The  Dance  of  the  Rattlesnake,  is 
one  of  several  of  the  Hopi  Tribe.  It  is  a  dance 
for  rain,  usually  held  in  the  month  of  August 
each  year.  The  dancer,  wrapping  a  live  rattle- 
snake about  his  body  and  holding  it  in  his 
mouth  chants: 

Ho!  Ho!  Ho!  Ho! 

Shenah,  She-e-e-e-nah, 

Ho,  Tsua-tsua,  little  brother, 

Ho,  rattlesnake,  little  brother, 

Speak  well, 

Ho,  speak  much. 

Ah,  yah!  Yah!  Yah! 

Haleti  yona — Hola!  hola! 

Tell  of  thy  brother, 

Tell  of  his  dancing, 

Tell  to  those  who  wait 

In  thy  home,  little  brother. 

Ho-yah — ho-yah,  a-a-a-ah! 

Let  there  be  much  water, 

Much  rain,  hail  Hail  Hail 

Ho-yah!  Ho-yah!  Ho! 

See  Thy  brother  greets  thee, 

Bids  Thee  welcome,  knowing  one. 

Ho,  thou  art  mighty,  little  brother; 

Thy  voice  is  that  of  many  moons, 

Raise  it,  Tsua-tsua, 

Raise  it  for  thy  brothers. 

Raise  it  so  that  our  home  may  know  again 

The  tender  touch  of  water, 

And  know  the  bloom  of  living  things. 

Ho-yah!  Little  Brother, 

We  have  spoken. 

Speed  thee  to  thy  home  below 

And  tell  those  who  wait 

That  your  brothers  have  done  well. 

Tell  them  we  ask  for  rain, 

Much  rain! 

Tell  the,  Tsua-tsua,  Little  Brother. 

Ho!  Ho!  Ho!  Ho-yaaaaaaaah   • 


dentally  drop.  At  the  end  of  the  dance 
the  chief  priest  emerges  from  the  Tciva 
and  makes  a  large  circle  on  the  grownd 
with  sacred  meal.  When  the  circle  is 
completed  a  signal  is  given  and  all  the 
dancers  run  up  to  the  circle  and  cast 
their  snakes  within  its  boundaries.  The 
snakes  within  the  circle  are  then 
sprinkled  with  more  of  the 
sacred  meal  and  with  the  sacred 
water  remaining  in  the  urn 
which  has  been  brought  from 
the  kiva.  This  done,  the  priests 
catch  as  many  snakes  as  pos- 
sible and  holding  to  them  tight- 
ly, they  rush  off  to  the  North, 
South,  East  and  West.  When 
they  can  no  longer  hold  the 
snakes  they  release  them  and 
bid  them  return  to  the  under- 
world and  tell  the  gods  there 
that  the  dance  is  completed. 
The  dance  is  ended. 

Special  care  is  taken  of  the 
priests  after  the  dance.  Crude 
herb  medicines  are  given  them 
which  counteract  the  action  of 
snake  venom  which  may  have 
entered  their  bodies  when  some 
of  the  snakes  became  displeased 
and  struck  at  their  holders.  It 
is  curious  to  note  there  there  is 
no  case  on  record  where  one  of 
these  dancers  has  died  from 
snake  bite.  This  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  they  handle  rattle 
snakes  as  well  as  others  less 
dangerous. 

The  dance  is  followed  by 
feasting  and  great  happiness. 
The  Hopis  believe  that  they 
have  once  more  established 
themselves  in  the  good  graces  of 
Kateeche  Manido,  and  are  joy- 
ful. And,  Kateeche  Manido,  not 
to  be  outdone,  usually  sends 
rain  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of 
his  children. 


all  of  the  groups  possess  themselves  of 
snakes.  The  dance  continues  for  about 
a  half  hour  or  forty-five  minutes.  There 
is  much  stomping  of  feet  and  wild  mo- 
tions of  the  arms  by  those  dancers  hold- 
ing snakes  in  their  mouths;  while  the 
other  dancers  chant  continually  and  are 
ever  ready  to  capture  a  snake  which  the 
snake  holder  of  their  group  may  acci- 


T  he  above  article  describing 
the  Dance  of  the  Snake  is  based 
on  personal  observations  by  the 
author  and  augmented  by  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  many 
members  of  the  Hopi  tribe. 
The  material  is  guaranteed  by 
the  author  to  be  authentic  in 
every  particular.  Visitors  to 
the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colo- 
rado, the  Petrified  Forest  and  the  Cliff 
Dwellings,  or  other  interesting  sections 
of  the  ''Painted  Desert"  region  would 
do  well  to  include  the  Snake  Dance  in 
their  itinerary. 

The  poem,  The  Dance  of  Tsua-Tsua 
is  most  unusual  and  adds  much  to  the 
value  of  the  article. 

EDITOR. 
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Canada— Land  of  Opportunity 


WATER  POWERS  IN  CANADA- 


•  Sixth  Article 


FOR  unknown  centuries  the  work  of 
the  world  was  performed  solely  by 
human  beings.  Little  by  little  men 
learned  that  they  could  domesticate  cer- 
tain animals,  and  employ  them  in  vari- 
ous ways.  The  horse,  ox,  elephant,  dog, 
water  buffalo,  camel  and  llama  have 
long  served  man.  As  civilization  devel- 
oped, people  learned  that  they  could 
make  use  of  the  power  in  the  winds  and 
streams.  Mills  were  built  beside  rivers, 
and  falling  water  was  employed  in 
grinding  grain  and 
in  sawing  lumber. 
The  discovery 
that  falling  water 
generates  electric- 
ity, and  that  the 
energy  so  genera- 
ted can  be  trans- 
mitted for  long 
distances  by  means 
of  wires  and  then 
used,  was  one  of 
tremendous  value. 
Today  the  uses  of 
hydro-electric  en- 
ergy are  manifold. 
Millions  of  passen- 
gers and  much  ex- 
press and  freight 
are  moved  annually 
on  lines  of  electric 
road.  Manufactur- 
ing in  many  lines 
is  carried  on 
through  the  appli- 
cation of  this  ener- 
gy. It  is  employed 
for  illumination, 

for  cooking,  for  heating,  the  operation 
of  elevators  in  buildings,  the  pumping 
of  water,  the  printing  of  books  and 
papers,  and  in  a  host  of  other  ways.  To- 
day the  electrically  operated  radio  brings 
to  us,  music,  lectures,  sermons,  market 
reports  and  the  news  of  the  day. 

In  its  water  powers,  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  has  a  resource  of  very  great 
value.  The  rivers  of  the  country  are 
numerous,  and  some  of  them  have  their 
sources  thousands  of  feet  above  sea 
level.  The  precipitation  in  a  large  part 
of  the  country  is  abundant.  Many  of  the 
streams  are  fed  by  snow  fields  and  glaci- 
ers. Glacial  action  has  resulted  in  ob- 
structed drainage,  thus  producing  falls, 
rapids  and  lakes.  The  lakes  serve  as 
natural  reservoirs,  thus  regulating  the 
flow  of  the  streams  fed  by  them.  The 
large  forest  area  helps  in  bringing  about 
the  same  result. 


BY  JAMES  F.  CHAMBERLAIN 

Because  so  much  of  the  northern  part 
of  Canada  has  not  been  accurately  sur- 
veyed, the  power  possibilities  are  not 
definitely  known.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  available,  on  the  basis  of  a  six- 
month's  flow,  at  80  per  cent  efficiency, 
about  32,000,000  horse  power.  Of  this 
there  was  installed  in  1928  about  5,000,- 
000  horse  power,  or  practically  16  per 
cent  of  the  estimated  total.  It  is  evident 
that  future  developments  will  be  very 
great.  In  actual  volume  of  hydro-electric 


Serial  I'ieic  of  Grand  Mere  Showing  the  Laurentidf  Pulp  and  Paper  Company's 
Plant  on  St.  Maurice  River,  P.  Q. 


distributed,  the  provinces  of  Quebec, 
Ontario  and  Manitoba  have  approxi- 
mately 80  per  cent  of  rhe  total  available 
power.  This  is  highly  important  because 
these  provinces  have  a  large  percentage 
of  the  total  population  and  manufactur- 
ing in  the  Dominion  and  very  little  coal. 
British  Columbia  is  a  land  of  moun- 
tains and  plateaus.  The  average  eleva- 
tion of  the  province  is  estimated  to  be 
about  3,500  feet.  In  the  western  part  of 
the  country  precipitation  is  abundant. 
At  the  higher  alti- 
tudes there  is  much 
snow,  the  melting 
of  which,  during 
the  summer  months 
adds  to  the  volume 
of  the  streams,  and 
to  the  regularity  of 
their  flow. 

It  is  estimated 
that  the  Fraser 
river  and  its  tribu- 
taries, have  avail- 
able 600,000  horse 
power.  The  can- 
yons down  which 
these  streams  rush, 
are  themselves  evi- 
dence of  the  great 
power  in  the  riv- 
ers. The  Skeena, 
which  enters  the 
sea  at  Prince  Ru- 
pert, has  a  possible 
86,000  horse  pow- 
er, while  the  Nass 
and  the  Stickine 
will  some  time  sup- 
ply much  energy.  The  Peace  and  the 
Liard,  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Brit- 


energy  developed,  only  the  United  States 
exceeds  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Al- 
though water  power  in  Canada  is  widely;  ish  Columbia,  are  other  power  streams 

Available  and  Developed  Water  Power  in  Canada  by  Provinces,  Jan.  1,  1928* 

Available  24-hour  power  at  80  p.c. 

efficiency 

Provinces                                     At  ordinary                       At  ordinary  Turbine 

minimum  flow               six-months  flow  installation 

British  Columbia...               .   1,931^000                     5,103,500  473,142 

Alberta  390,000                     1,049,500  34,107 

Saskatchewan  542,000                      1,082,000  35 

Manitoba  3,309,000                    5,344,500  255,125 

Ontario    5,330,000                    6,940,000  1,816,908 

Quebec  8,459,000                   13,064,000  2,064,723 

New   Brunswick 87,000                       120,800  47,231 

Nova  Scotia 20,800                       128,300  71,017 

Prince  Edward   Island 3,000                            5,300  2,434 

Yukon  and  N.  W.  Terr 125,200                        275.300  13,109 

Total...                    ...20,197,000                  33,113,200  4,777,921 


•The  Canada  Year  Book,  1927-28,  p.  390. 
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not  yet  utilized.  Most  of  the  develop- 
ments have  taken  place  close  to  the 
coast,  and  the  power  is  largely  used  in 
the  pulp  and  paper  and  the  mining  in- 
dustries. The  city  of  Vancouver  uses 
power  transmitted  from  Bridge  River, 
some  fifty  miles  distant,  as  well  as  from 
Steve  Lake  and  the  North  Arm  of  Bur- 
rard  Inlet.  Victoria  secures  her  chief 
supply  from  rhe  Jordan  River.  Prince 
Rupert  receives  power  from  Wood- 
worth's  Lake,  close  at  hand.  The  pulp 
and  paper  mills  at  Ocean  Falls  and 
Swanson's  Bay,  and  the  smelters  at  Trail 
and  Fernie  use  hydro-electric  energy. 

The  province  of  British  Columbia  is 
planning  extensive  developments  on  the 
Bridge,  South  Slocan,  Pend'  Oreille, 
Elk,  Jordan  and  Shuswap 
rivers.  This  work  will  ne- 
cessitate the  expenditure  of 
millions  of  dollars,  and  will 
add  some  200,000  horse 
power.  In  British  Colum- 
bia the  salmon  fisheries  are 
of  large  value,  and  in  the 
construction  of  dams  for 
the  impounding  of  water, 
care  must  be  taken  to  do 
nothing  that  yould  prevent 
the  fish  from  ascending  the 
streams  to  spawn. 

Western  Alberta  resem- 
bles British  Columbia  in 
being  mountainous,  but 
much  of  the  province  is  in 
the  prairie  region.  On  the 
prairies  the  precipitation  is 
light  and  the  altitude  mod- 
erate. In  spite  of  these  con- 
ditions there  are  power  pos- 
sibilities of  considerable 
magnitude.  The  chief  pow- 
er streams  are  the  Bow,  Elbow,  Deer, 
Red,  Saskatchewan,  Peace  and  Slave. 

Calgary,  the  largest  city  in  the  prov- 
ince, is  well  supplied  with  hydro-electric 
energy.  The  Calgary  Power  Company 
has  a  plant  on  the  Bow  at  Kananaskis 
Falls,  where  some  20,000  horse  power 
are  generated,  and  another  at  Horse- 
shoe Falls  on  the  same  river,  where 
nearly  as  much  is  produced.  A  small 
amount  is  developed  from  the  Bow  with- 
in the  city  limits.  Much  additional 
power  can  be  developed  within  65  miles 
of  the  city.  Another  project  under  con- 
struction is  the  erection  of  a  plant  at  the 
junction  of  the  Bow  and  Ghost  rivers, 
about  30  miles  west  of  Calgary.  At  this 
point  some  30,000  'horse  power  are 
available. 

There  are  large  power  possibilities  in 
connection  with  the  rivers  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  province  of  Alberta,  but 
there  is  as  yet  no  demand  for  the  power. 


In  the  near  future  electricity  will  be 
much  more  largely  used  in  rural  homes, 
and  in  the  doing  of  farm  work.  The 
University  of  Alberta,  in  co-operation 
with  the  Calgary  Power  Company  and 
associations  of  farm  women,  is  making 
a  careful  study  of  the  situation,  as  the 
following  statement  indicates: 

"Two  representative  farm  homes  in 
the  province  have  been  equipped  with 
electric  stoves,  refrigerators,  water  sup- 
ply pumps,  feed  choppers,  vacuum  clean- 
ers, and  other  labor  saving  devices,  such 
as  irons  and  washing  machines.  These 
will  be  operated  for  one  year  to  deter- 
mine the  actual  costs  involved.  One  such 
farm  home  is  situated  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  province  where  dairying  is 
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carried  on   principally  and  the  other  in 
the  south  where  wheat  farming  is  gen- 

1"* 
.  * 

In  Saskatchewan  little  has  been  done 
by  way  of  developing  hydro-electric 
energy.  The  chief  power  sites  are  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  province  where 
there  are  few  people.  It  is  estimated  that 
on  the  basis  of  a  sixth-month's  flow, 
there  can  be  developed  on  the  Churchill 
River  366,400  horse  power;  on  the 
Block  217,185;  on  the  Reindeer  106,500 
and  on  the  Saskatchewan  300,100  horse 
power.  Comparing  the  total  of  these  fig- 
ures with  the  total  available  power  in 
the  province,  we  see  that  the  streams 
named  above  have  about  nine-tenth  of 
the  total. 

The  Flin  Flon  mining  interests  in 
Manitoba  are  carrying  out  an  important 
project  at  Island  Falls  on  the  Churchill 
River  in  Saskatchewan,  near  the  bound- 
ary line  between  the  provinces.  It  is 
stipulated  by  Saskatchewan  that  but  five- 
sixths  of  the  power  developed  may  be 
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transmitted  out  of  the  province.  One- 
sixth  of  the  total  must  be  reserved  for 
public  use  in  Saskatchewan. 

In  the  province  of  Manitoba  'there 
are  some  20,000  square  miles  of  water. 
Lakes  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them 
are  large.  As  a  result  of  glaciation  there 
is  much  obstructed  drainage,  and  hence 
there  are  falls  and  rapids  in  the  streams. 
Most  of  the  lakes  are  of  glacial  origin. 
Up  to  date  more  power  has  been  de- 
veloped on  the  Winnipeg  River  than  on 
any  other  stream  in  the  province.  In 
1905  hydro-electric  energy  was  first  used 
in  the  city  of  Winnipeg.  The  work  was 
done  under  private  ownership.  A  munic- 
ipal plant  was  erected  at  Point  du  Bois, 
and  in  1911  this  began  to  supply  energy 
practically  at  cost.  Today 
the  plant  is  operating  at  its 
capacity,  105,000  horse 
power.  A  second  plant  is  to 
be  erected  at  Slave  Falls 
on  the  Winnipeg  River, 
where  about  70,000  horse 
power  will  be  generated. 

At  Pinawa  the  Winnipeg 
Electric  Company  has  de- 
veloped 38,700  horse  power 
and  at  Great  Falls  the 
Manitoba  Power  Company 
has  a  plant  with  a  capacity 
of  168,000  horse  power.  All 
of  these  plants  are  on  the 
Winnipeg  River,  and  with- 
in 75  miles  of  the  city  of 
Winnipeg,  which  city  has 
unusually  low  rates  for  do- 
mestic and  commercial  use. 
St.  Boniface,  Selkirk,  Stone- 
wall, Transcona  and  other 
smaller  places,  share  in  this 
advantage. 

The  Nelson  River,  which  flows  from 
Lake  Winnipeg  to  Hudson  Bay,  is  the 
chief  power  stream  in  the  province 
From  this  river  practically  4,000, OOC 
horse  power  can  be  developed.  For  50 
per  cent  of  the  time  the  Churchill  car 
supply  467,600  and  the  Saskatchewan 
at  Grand  Rapids  near  the  mouth  of  th< 
stream,  194,445  horse  power.  Owing  t< 
slight  industrial  development,  these  pow 
ers  have  not  been  utilized,  but  in  thi 
near  future  they  will  play  an  importan 
part  in  the  pulp  and  paper  and  the  min 
ing  industries. 

Among  the  provinces  Ontario  rank 
second  in  volume  of  water  power.  Niag 
ara  Falls  is,  of  course,  the  greatest  singl 
source  of  hydro-electric  energy.  Devel 
opments  are  according  to  an  interna 
tinnul  treaty  between  the  United  State 
and  Canada.  The  Dominion  is  now  usin? 
most  of  her  full  quota  of  power  as  pro 
vided  by  the  treaty.  On  the  Canadiai 
side  of  the  boundary  the  water  drops  16. 
feet,  which  is  a  little  greater  than  th 
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fall  on  the  American  side.  The  falls 
constitute  one  of  the  chief  scenic  fea- 
tures of  the  world. 

As  now  harnessed,  the  falls  generate 
about  1,200,000  horse  power,  more  than 
one-half  of  which  is  on  the  Canadian 
side.  The  total  amount  of  power  in  the 
falls  is  about  5,000,000  horse  power. 
Many  Canadian  cities  and  towns  secure 
energy  from  the  Niagara  River,  among 
them  are  Welland,  Hamilton,  Brant- 
ford,  Toronto,  Sarnia,  St.  Catharines, 
(lault,  London  and  Kitchener. 

There  are  power  streams  in  all  parts 
of  the   province,   only  a   part  of  which 
can  receive  attention  here.  Rainy  River, 
about  80  miles  in  length,  is  one  of  these. 
On   the   north   shore  of   Lake   Superior 
are    the    "Twin    Cities,"    Port    Arthur 
and    Fort    Williams,    whose    flour    and 
pulp    and    paper    mills 
are  operated  by  hydro- 
electric   energy    devel- 
oped at  Cameron  Falls 
on  the  Nipigon   River, 
and  at  Kakaheka  Falls 
on    the    Kaministikwia 
River.    The    St.    Mary 
River,    which   connects 
Lake    Superior    and 
Lake  Huron,  furnishes 
the  power  to  the  town 
of    Sault    Ste.     Marie. 
The  Severn  River  con- 
nects   Lake    Simcoe 
with    Georgian    B  a  y. 
The  section  of  the  val- 
ley   between     Sparrow 
Lake   and   Georgian 
Bay   is   called    "Hydro 
Glen"   because  there 
are    several    power 
plants  in  it. 

In  the  mining  areas 
of  Cobalt,  Kirkland, 
Lake  and  Porcupine, 
much  hydro-electric 
power  is  used.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
are  at  New  Liskeard  350,000  horse 
power  available.  Power  is  developed  at 
Iroquois  Falls  on  the  Abitiba  River,  and 
at  Sm6oth  Rock  Falls  on  the  Matta- 
gami  River.  The  Ottawa,  Trent  and  St. 
Lawrence  are  other  streams  from  which 
power  is  developed. 

Tli  rough  the  agency  of  the  Ontario 
Hydro  Commission,  the  use  of  electricity 
in  rural  regions  has  increased  rapidly. 
More  than  30,000  rural  customers  are 
now  served.  The  power  is  widely  used 
on  farms  in  grinding  grain,  pumping 
water,  sawing  wood,  chopping  feed  for 
animals,  sharpening  tools,  milking,  sepa- 
rating milk,  churning  and  in  other  ways. 
The  rate  for  domestic  purposes  is  very 
low.  About  $280,000,000  are  invested 
in  hydroelectric  power  plants  in  the 
province  of  Ontario. 


First  among  the  provinces  of  Canada 
in  available  water  power  is  Quebec. 
There  are  many  power  streams  in  the 
province,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  its  tributaries  and  the 
Ottawa.  Power  can  be  developed  from 
the  many  rivers  that  flow  into  Hudson 
Bay,  but  there  is  as  yet  no  demand  in 
that  region. 

On  the  Gatineau  River,  which  flows 
into  the  Ottawa  from  the  north,  there 
are  three  large  power  plants.  One  of 
these  is  at  Farmers  Rapids,  six  miles 
from  the  city  of  Ottawa.  This  plant 
develops  120,000  horse  power.  At  Chel- 
sea, about  one  mile  farther  up  stream, 
170,000  horse  power  are  generated.  A 
third  plant,  located  at  Paugan  Falls,  has 
a  capacity  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
one  at  Chelsea.  This  energy  is  used 
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chiefly  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry. 

The  Falls  of  the  Montmorency  River, 
about  six  miles  from  the  city  of  Quebec, 
are  noted  for  their  beauty.  The  water 
drops  about  250  feet,  and  here  power  is 
developed  and  transmitted  to  the  city. 
The  St.  Maurice,  which  enters  the  St. 
Lawrence  from  the  northwest,  is  some 
400  miles  in  length.  Its  basin,  having 
an  area  of  practically  17,000  square 
miles,  is  well  wooded.  From  the  numer- 
ous falls  and  rapids  approximately 
1 ,000,000  horse  power  can  be  generated. 
At  Shawinigan  Falls,  not  far  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  the  water  drops  165 
feet.  Energy  developed  here  is  used  in 
Three  Rivers,  Montreal  and  other  cities. 
Much  additional  power  is  produced  at 
Grand  Mere  and  La  Tuque,  farther  up 
stream. 
To  secure  greater  uniformity  in  the 


flow  of  the  river,  Lake  Mekinak  was 
converted  into  an  enormous  reservoir. 
The  dam  which  impounds  the  water  is 
1720  feet  long  and  80  feet  high.  The 
area  of  the  reservoir  is  300  square  miles, 
and  its  capacity  is  160,000,000  cubic 
feet. 

Farther  east  the  Saguenay  enters  the 
St.  Lawrence.  At  its  mouth  is  the  town 
of  Tadoussac,  founded  in  1599.  The 
tide  ascends  the  river  to  Chicoutimi, 
more  than  60  miles  up  stream.  The 
water  is  very  deep,  and  the  canyon  walls 
between  which  it  is  confined,  rise  for 
hundreds  of  feet  above  the  stream. 

The  river  flows  out  of  Lake  St.  John, 
a  large  and  beautiful  body  of  water.  Be- 
tween the  lake  and  Chicoutimi,  a  dis- 
tance of  approximately  25  miles,  the  fall 
amounts  to  300  feet.  There  are  about  a 
dozen  power  plants  on 
the  river  with  a  total 
capacity  of  1,450,000 
horse  power.  At  Isle 
Maligne,  where  the 
stream  issues  from  the 
lake,  the  Duke  Price 
Power  company  has 
spent  $40,000,000  to 
develop  450,000  horse 
power.  The  pulp  and 
paper  mills  in  this  part 
of  Quebec  use  much 
hydro-electricenergy,  as 
does  the  Aluminum 
Company  of  Canada. 
The  latter  company 
owns  a  number  of  ships 
engaged  in  transporting 
bauxite  from  the  De- 
merara  valley  in  British 
Guiana  to  Arvida,  a 
town  on  the  Saguenay 
between  Chicoutimi 
and  the  lake.  Bauxite 
is  the  ore  from  which 
aluminum  is  made.  It 


is  really  a  clay,  the  distribution  of  which 
appears  to  be  quite  limited. 

The  Richelieu,  St.  Francis,  Chaudiere 
and  Riviere-du-Loop  enter  the  St.  Law- 
rence from  the  south,  and  each  of  these 
streams  furnishes  some  hydro-electric 
energy. 

The  St.  Lawrence  River  has  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  power  available, 
only  a  small  part  of  which  is  now  being 
used.  In  the  first  67  miles  of  its  course, 
namely  from  Lake  Ontario  to  Ogdens- 
burg,  New  York  and  Prescott,  Ontario, 
the  total  fall  is  only  one  foot.  Here,  of 
course,  the  development  of  power  is  not 
contemplated.  The  second  division, 
known  as  the  International  Section,  ex- 
tends from  the  cities  mentioned  to  the 
head  of  Lake  St.  Francis.  It  is  48  miles 
in  length,  and  the  total  fall  is  92  feet. 
In  this  section  there  is  a  succession  of 
(Continued  on  Page  188) 


MARIN! 

BY  L.  B.  CULLEN  JONES 

/PICKED  you  up  and  placed  you  in  a  frame. 
And  spring  was  there!  The  sheen  of  lupin-blue 
The  hillsides  draped;  the  poppy-gold  a  flame 
Aglow  across  the  downs  was  nestling  to 
The  velvet  green  of  nature's  bright  new  gown. 
Then  summer  camel  and  the  sweeping  oak  stood 

guard, 
Where    ridges    reached    the    dew-cloud,    o'er    the 

brown — 
Ere  fading  into  misty  purples  of  a  bard. 

Autumn  saw  the  Maiden  sleeping  on  her  crags; 
The  rolling  tide  out  mixing  rainbow  shades 
With  flecks  of  spritelike  foam  before  the  flags 
Of  seven  seas.  Then,  from  the  dome  to  glades — 
Maroon  with  martyred  dock,  the  changeling  curled 
Beyond  the  minarets  a  glistning  in  the  sun 
And  slowly  stole  from  out  a  dreaming  world 
The  light  of  dawn  and  left  a  gloom  begun 
Before  the  ages  died. 

But  Winter,  sighing  to 

His  bride,  the  gay  west  wind,  a  wooing  came 
And  gently  touched  the  hills'  pale  cheeks  with  new 
Delight  and  scattered  tears  within  the  frame. 
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Well-Laid  Plans  "Gang  Aft  A-gley" 


Bv  ADA  KYLE  LYNCH 


A'ECIAL  meeting  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  official  board  of  the 
M.  E.  Church  of  Smithsontown 
hail  been  called  for  Tuesday  evening  at 
the  church  on  Main  Street.  Several  mat- 
ters of  importance  were  to  come  before 
the  board,  was  the  message  sent  out  by 
the  presiding  officer,  and  passed  from 
one  to  another  till  all  were  notified. 

Many  were  the  conjectures  enter- 
tained by  the  members  as  to  the  object 
of  the  meeting  and  some  discussion  was 
indulged  in;  but  pioneer  life  is  condu- 
cive to  silence,  and  the  patience  bred  of 
relief  that  in  due  time  the  required 
knowledge  would  be  theirs,  was  suffici- 
ent till  the  hour  of  the  meeting. 

A  full  attendance  resulted,  motivated 
by  curiosity  and  loyalty  to  the  cause  and 
a  sense  of  duty.  These  were  men  who 
believed  that  the  way  to  fight  evil  in  a 
growing  town  was  to  establish  the 
strongholds  of  righteousness  in  their 
midst,  and  they  were  sincere  in  their 
beliefs  and  not  easily  swerved  from  a 
path  they  decided  was  the  one  they 
should  travel. 

Colonel  Squaredeal  called  the  meeting 
to  order.  It  had  been  suggested,  he  said, 
that  a  revival  meeting  be  held  to  com- 
bat the  evils  now  so  prevalent  among 
the  rougher  elements  of  the  town.  A  new 
influx  had  brought  a  group  of  men  more 
boisterous,  less  law-abiding  than  any 
that  had  yet  invaded  the  town  since  the 
discovery  of  the  mineral  belt  which  had 
shown  the  investors  that  skilled  labor 
must  be  procured  from  the  Continent, 
if  they  were  to  reap  their  desired  har- 
vest of  cash. 

Hence  the  bringing  over  of  men  from 
several  foreign  countries,  some  of  them 
married  and  with  families,  some  unmar- 
ried. Members  from  different  countries 
settled  in  separate  communities,  clinging 
to  their  home  language  and  customs. 
The  result  was  a  group  of  towns  diver- 
gent in  manners,  language  and  beliefs, 
with  the  original  town  group  made  up 
of  people  from  the  East  and  South ;  all 
under  one  municipality  but  as  lacking  in 
capacity  for  admixture  as  the  prover- 
bial oil  and  water. 

One  street  harbored  saloons,  and  as 
sharply  divergent  as  a  perpendicular  line 
is  from  one  that  is  horizontal,  was  the 
life  on  the  horizontal  line  of  Main 
Street  and  its  outlying  residential  sec- 
tion to  the  vertical  line  of  thoroughfare 
which  zoned  the  saloons  and  gambling 
places  on  First  Street. 

A  large,  two-story  hotel  at  the  end  of 
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the  street,  housed  the  miners  without 
families.  The  barroom  of  this  hotel  was 
the  rendezvous  of  the  crowd,  the  num- 
ber augmented  by  the  husbands  and 
sons  of  others  who  were  domiciled  in 
more  or  less  prosperous  appearing 
houses,  who  came  to  join  the  hilarity 
always  indulged  in  when  the  shifts  were 
changed  and  the  work  of  the  day  labor- 
ers was  over. 

To  bring  the  evangelist  considered 
best  able  to  grapple  with  the  problem, 
meant  an  expenditure  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  money.  The  Colonel  led  the 
list  with  an  amount  he  thought  proper; 


The  Pioneer  Mother 

BY  EUNICE  MITCHELL  LEHMER 

HE  cradled  the  kings  of  an  empire, 
For  prophecy  glowed  in  her  soul. 
Firm  in  her  trust  of  tomorrow, 
She  could  look  past  defeat  to  the  goal. 

She  has  answered  the  call  of  the  sunset, 
She  has  braved  the  last  challenging  quest, 
But  the  fire  of  the  pioneer  mother 
Still  burns  in  the  heart  of  the  west! 


Judge  Wrenn  followed  suit  and  Gen- 
eral Marshall  put  down  a  like  sum. 
Others  did  their  best,  but  withal  the 
required  amount  lacked  a  considerable 
sum. 

With  much  show  of  considering  the 
matter,  the  Colonel  rose.  "Friends,"  he 
said  "you  all  know  that  I  am  land  poor, 
but  I  will  assume  one-third  of  the  bal- 
ance." The  spacious  acreage  of  the  Col- 
onel had  long  since  been  cut  up  into 
city  lots,  with  modern  buildings  erected 
thereon.  To  dwellers  in  the  houses  the 
Colonel's  name  was  only  the  name  of 
the  original  owner  of  the  land. 

As  Colonel  Squaredeal  sat  down  Gen- 
eral Marshall  arose.  A  merry  smile 
crinkled  the  wrinkles  around  his  eyes 
but  his  manner  was  studiously  solemn. 
"Friends,"  he  said,  "you  all  know  that 
I  am  dam  poor,  but  I  will  meet  the 
Colonel  and  go  him  one  better.  I  will 
assume  the  balance. 

The     General's     milldam     fell     into 


innocuous  desuetude  when  the  progres- 
sive farmers  felled  the  fine  timber  and 
moisture  refused  to  ignore  the  insult. 
It  had  for  many  years  been  a  source 
both  of  revenue,  excitement  and  ex- 
pense. Farmers  for  miles  around  came 
each  year  bringing  their  grain  for  grind- 
ing, returning  home  well  stocked  with 
flour  and  feed.  And  as  regular  as  the 
visits  of  the  farmers,  at  least  once  each 
spring  would  be  heard  the  cry:  "The 
milldam  is  out!"  and  frenzied  indeed 
would  be  the  efforts  till  the  raging 
waters  were  again  imprisoned.  So  the 
Colonel's  sally  and  the  General's  pun 
so  perilously  near  profanity  did  their 
part  in  bringing  to  fruition  the  plans  of 
those  serious-minded  pioneers,  and  in 
due  time  the  Evangelist  arrived  and  the 
meetings  were  begun.  With  earnest  sin- 
cerity the  church  members  assisted,  the 
attendance  grew,  and  new  members 
were  added  each  evening. 

Their  efforts  were  the  subject  of 
many  a  jest  in  the  barroom  of  the  hotel 
on  First  Street,  and  in  the  saloons  and 
gambling  places.  Every  group  harbors  a 
leader.  This  is  true  in  the  world  of 
people  and  in  the  animal  world.  The 
leader  in  the  group  of  miners  last  to 
arrive  and  which  in  its  boisterousness 
had  led  to  the  climax  precipitating  the 
plans  for  procuring  the  Evangelist,  was 
a  Cornishman  with  a  wit  that  brought 
unceasing  merriment;  a  vitality  un- 
bounded and  a  knowledge  of  his  busi- 
ness that  left  no  possible  excuse  for  re- 
turning him  to  the  old  country  as  an 
undesirable  emigrant.  He  could  outwork 
his  associates,  be  the  last  to  go  to  bed  at 
night  but  the  first  to  report  for  work  in 
the  morning,  jeering  the  belated  and 
leading  on  to  the  mines  with  a  jollity 
that  seemed  unending.  He  possessed  a 
voice  of  pure  tenor  and  if  trained  would 
have  made  a  place  in  the  musical  world. 
As  it  was,  he  led  the  music  in  the  bar- 
room and  on  the  way  to  the  mines,  and 
when  he  sang — as  he  did  at  times,  songs 
that  were  not  known  to  the  others,  there 
was  a  pathos  in  the  cadence  that  brought 
silence,  and  sometimes  tears  that  were 
furtively  wiped  away;  and  again  there 
was  a  lilt  that  made  the  world  seem  a 
joyous  place  in  which  to  be. 

As  reports  reached  the  'haunts  of 
First  Street  a  plan  suggested  itself  to 
Owen  Griffiths.  "Let's  go  up  to  the 
church  and  break  up  the  meeting,"  he 
said.  Riotous  assent  from  some  greeted 
the  suggestion :  cautious  objections  came 

(Continued  on  Page  191) 
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THERE  'was  a  vague  promise  of 
spring  in  the  keen  mountain  air. 
Yet  the  night,  its  silence  unbroken 
save  for  the  metallic,  intermittent  click- 
click  of  the  telegraph  key — only  direct 
means  of  communication  between  the 
lonely  railway  station  and  the  city  afar 
— was  shadowy  and  foreboding. 

Arising  from  the  key,  the  operator 
tossed  several  heaping  shovels  of  coal 
into  the  squat,  greedy  stove.  That  ac- 
complished, he  wearily  sagged  into  his 
chair  and  withdrew  a  soiled  journal 
from  a  cluttered  drawer  of  the  battered 
desk  before  him.  He  turned  the  pages. 
The  journal  contained  his  poems. 

His  fingers  halted  in  their  play  with 
the  leaves  while  he  read  one  of  his 
favorites.  Went  its  burden. 

"Live  and  love  and  harvest  early. 
Let  me  finish  in  youth's  glory — 
Lay  me  down  and  die!" 

Again  the  rather  shapely  fingers  swept 
the  leaves.  Pen-written  pages,  in  a  fine, 
delicate  hand,  flashed  into  view.  He 
paused  at  the  last  page.  The  verses  in- 
scribed there,  unlike  the  others,  were 
scrawled  in  pencil.  Headed  "Tasks  Ac- 
complished," the  poem  told  of  tasks 
completed  and  work  well  done. 

He  closed  the  book,  ruminating  as  to 
whether  he  would  ever  write  another 
line.  Indeed,  his  task  seemed  finished, 
and  achieved  his  purpose  in  accepting  a 
job  in  a  wilderness  unbroken  except  for 
the  ugly  red  station  house  and  track  of 
gleaming  steel.  Thanks  to  the  loneliness 
of  the  post,  he  had  found  leisure  in 
which  to  collect  the  last  worth-while 
scrap  of  verse  together — to  put  the  final 
stamp  of  approval  on  his  work. 

He  dreamed  of  going  to  New  York. 
He  must  find  a  publisher,  and  New 
York,  he  knew,  was  the  literary  Mecca 
.  .  .  Taking  heed  from  the  lives  of  other 
poets  who  had  rushed  into  print  with 
much  that  was  immature,  he  had  worked 
for  years,  revising,  polishing,  throwing 
much  away.  But  now  the  time  had  come 
for  the  book. 

The  windows  which  he  faced,  and 
which  by  day  offered  a  sweeping  view 
of  the  track  in  either  direction  and  the 
snow-billowed  heights  facing  the  station 
house,  were,  in  effect,  a  mirror.  The 
cold  glass  reflected  the  image  of  the  man 
slouched  in  the  chair.  It  was  an  artist's 
face,  marked  with  youth  at  its  zenith. 
The  forehead  was  broad  and  smooth  ;  the 
hair  thick  and  glossy;  eyes  wide  set,  dark 
and  glowing  with  creative  fire,  and  nose 
and  mouth  that  a  sculptor  might  have 
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modeled.  But  the  man's  body  was  frail. 
There  was  an  indescribable  weariness 
about  the  entire  man.  A  physician  would 
have  pronounced  him  "run  down." 

His  fingers  caressed  the  worn  journal 
as  if  it  were  a  handsomely  bound  book 
fresh  from  the  print  shop.  He  was  un- 
aware of  the  monotonous  chatter  of  the 
key.  It  was  sufficient  that  the  dispatch- 
er's office  was  not  calling  him  .  .  .  He 
had  lived  up  to  his  philosophy  of  life — 
lived  strenuously  and  abundantly.  He 
still  loved — her.  The  book  might  pos- 
sibly open  a  way — might  lift  him  above 


MY  PRAYER 

BY  EDITH  ELDEN  ROBINSON. 

[PRAY  for  the  time  to  live, 
That  may  my  ripened  vintage  give- 
A  nectar  rare  — 
That  I  may  wipe  away  all  care 
From  hearts  of  those  who  contact  me; 
I  daily  pray  my  soul  shall  be, 
When  He  calleth  me, 
As  free  from  stain, 
As  one  who  lives  and  strives  to  gain, 
In  sullied  world,  may  carry  back,  again. 
That  when  I  take  the  last,  long  run  — 
I,  then,  may  leave  my  work  begun, 
In  able  hands,  who'll  CARRY  ON— 
And  hear  the  words,  "Well  done, 
Come  in,  and  meet  my  Son!" 


a  "job."  He  must  rise,  since  he  could 
not  think  of  reducing  her  to  his  level. 

There  was  lasting  quality  in  his  work. 
He  was  sure  of  that.  There  was  his 
"Ode  to  the  Sun."  It  alone,  he  was  con- 
vinced, would  bring  him  fame.  There 
was  his  "Song  of  the  Worlds,"  the  epic 
passages  of  which  lifted  above  the  strains 
of  the  common  flock  of  poets  as  high 
mountain  ranges  above  the  plain.  Then, 
he  visualized  himself  hawking  his  col- 
lection of  verse  from  door  to  door.  He 
heard  the  oft-repeated  note  of  refusal 
and,  finally,  the  heap  of  silver  measured 
out  in  return  for  his  years  of  pa.nstak- 
ing  effort.  He  felt  the  uselessness  of  it 
all,  until,  in  his  mental  nausea,  he 
longed  for  the  will  to  tear  the  pages  of 
the  journal  into  shreds.  But  he  knew 
that  he  could  not. 

Pushing  back  from  the  keyboard,  he 
returned  the  book  to  its  drawer  and 
strode  back  and  forth  in  the  cran.ped 
office.  The  fire  in  the  stove  had  burned 
down  into  red  coals.  Opening  another 
drawer  in  the  desk,  his  fingers  caressing- 
ly closed  about  a  revolver.  Thrusting 
the  lethal  weapon  into  his  coat  pocket, 
he  flung  open  an  intervening  door, 


crossed  the  empty  waiting-room  and, 
opening  a  second  door,  stepped  into  the 
night.  The  sky  was  clear;  the  stars  blue, 
fiery.  He  paced  up  and  down  the  snow- 
incrusted  platform.  The  frost  crystals 
sparkled  like  diamond  dust.  Now  and 
then  came  the  sharp  report  of  the  con- 
tracting steel.  A  coyote  howled  out  of 
the  desolation,  and  the  cry  was  answered 
by  the  yelping  chorus  of  a  pack.  A  slight 
breeze  stirred. 

Halting,  he  gazed  upward  at  the 
stars.  A  wave  of  exultation  thrilled  him. 
With  misty  eyes,  he  chanted  aloud  from 
his  "Salutation  to  the  Dawn": 

"Let  me  a  care-free  pagan  be, 
Knowing  no  god  beneath  the  sun." 

Again  came  the  howls  of  the  coyotes, 
snapping  him  to  reality.  He  clutched  his 
revolver  and  peered  into  the  blue 
shadows,  struck  by  the  uncanny  stillness 
which  succeeded  the  wolfish  wail.  It  was 
as  if  a  watch  he  had  been  holding  to  his 
ear  had  stopped  ticking.  He  could  hear 
his  heart  pulsing. 

What  was  that!  From  the  snow 
wastes  above  came  a  low,  ominous  roar. 
The  roar  ascended  in  volume  until  it 
transcended  the  thunder  of  a  thousand 
hurtling  express  trains.  With  the  key 
uppermost  in  his  thoughts,  he  turned  and 
ran  toward  the  station  house — and  for- 
got. Starlight  suddenly  was  cut  off.  For 
an  infinite  second  he  strove  to  keep  his 
feet  in  a  maelstrom  of  smothering  frost. 
Then  swiftly  he  was  carried  off  his  feet 
and  shunted  along  .  .  . 

His  lungs  were  bursting.  The  weight 
was  growing  more  oppressive.  He  must 
— But  he  did  not  finish  his  thought.  He 
felt  the  impact  of  a  stunning  blow.  It 
was  followed  by  a  burst  of  glowing 
light  which  intensified  until  the  universe 
seemed  illuminated.  Then,  as  slowly,  the 
light  died  awa-  .  It  was  followed  by  vel- 
vety dark"ess. 

Searchers  found  the  body.  But  it  was 
not  until  the  snow  had  melted  that  a 
trapper,  pursuing  his  way  along  the 
brushy  banks  of  a  mountain  stream 
which  followed  the  tortuous  windings 
of  a  rocky  channel  in  the  canon  below, 
saw  the  wet,  weather-beaten  journal 
and  picked  it  up.  Its  pages  were  in 
shreds,  and  what  remained  of  the  writ- 
ing was  barely  decipherable.  But  here 
and  there  the  trapper  spelled  out  a  word. 

"Star"  .  .  .  "light"  .  .  .  "youth"  .  .  . 
"rest." 

Puzzled,  he  cast  his  find  away,  brush- 
ing his  brown,  greasy  hands  as  if  they 
had  touched  something  unclean. 
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"Alaska— The  Land  Few  People  Know" 


OF  all  the  territory  under  the 
American  flag  none  is  so  little 
known  by  the  average  citizen  as 
is  Alaska.  Probably  no  area  of  its  size 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  has  been  as  much 
misrepresented  as  has  this  territory. 

Our  school  textbooks  have  pictured 
this  veritable  empire  in  size  and  natural 
wealth  as  a  far-off,  insignificant  penin- 
sula of  snow  and  ice,  inhabited  by  Eski- 
mos, polar  bears  and  outlaws.  Finally, 
as  a  crowning  climax  to  this  process  of 
propaganda  a  syndicated  article  for  the 
Sunday  supplement  of  the  newspapers 
has  credited  it  with  possessing  the  wick- 
edest town  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Stars  and  Stripes. 

Alaska  is  fast  developing  into  a  land 
of  permanent  homes  in  contrast  with  the 
popular  idea  of  wild,  frontier,  gold 
stampeder's  shifting  camps.  Modern 
homes,  up-to-date  sanitation,  electric 
light  and  telephones,  radios,  churches, 
good  schools,  theatres,  civic  clubs,  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  community  pride — all 
these  are  the  rule,  not  the  exception  as  so 
many  believe.  So  far  no  Alaska  town 
has  had  to  call  for  federal  help  in  han- 
dling the  crime  situation.  Nor  is  crime 
more  prevalent  than  in  many  communi- 
ties elsewhere — New  York  or  Chicago, 
or  Seattle,  for  example.  The  majority 
favor  whatever  they  believe  to  be  for 
the  best  interests  of  their  community. 

Picture  to  yourself  an  undeveloped 
empire  larger  than  twenty-one  of  the 
older  states  of  the  Union.  In  your  imag- 
ination lay  out  upon  its  surface  the  states 
of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Indiana,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  Vermont,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut.  Delaware,  Maryland,  West 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, Maine,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana  and  Arkansas  and  set 
aside  a  district  five  times  the  size  of  the 
District  of  Columbia — ard  you  will  lack 
one  square  mile  of  covering  the  surface 
of  Alaska.  It  has  a  coastline  greater 
than  that  of  the  entire  United  States. 

Alaska  is  noted  for  its  production  of 
gold,  but  the  value  of  its  copper  output 
far  exceeds  that  of  its  gold.  The  greater 
per  cent  of  the  world's  canned  salmon 
comes  from  Alaska.  Last  year  the  value 
of  its  fisheries  products  reached  the  $40,- 
000,000  mark.  It  is  capable  of  supply- 
ing 1,000,000,000  board  feet  of  lumber 
annually  without  depleting  its  supply. 
It  is  estimated  that  it  could  supply  the 
world  with  1,300,000  tons  of  news  print 
annually  under  proper  conservation 
methods.  Already,  in  southeastern 
Alaska  alone  475,000  horsepower  in  un- 
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appropriated  hydro-electric  power  sites 
have  been  surveyed,  enough  to  reduce 
all  the  resources  to  a  finished  product, 
and  the  survey  work  has  only  just  be- 
gun. The  Department  of  Agriculture 
states  that  four  million  head  of  reindeer 
may  be  sustained  on  the  arctic  tundras 
of  Alaska  without  invading  land  of 
value  for  other  purposes  and  the  reindeer 
meat  is  already  being  placed  on  the  mar- 
ket of  the  States.  Agriculture  is  suc- 
cessfully being  developed  in  the  interior 
sections  and  a  college  of  agriculture  and 
mines  has  already  been  established  at 
Fairbanks  and  is  going  strong. 

The  greatest  surprise  to  the  average 
person  is  in  learning  the  truth  about 
Alaska's  climate.  Instead  of  being  an 
inhospitable  land  of  polar  blasts,  as 
seems  to  be  the  prevailing  idea,  that  por- 
tion in  which  nine-tenths  of  the  white 
population  live  seldom  knows  a  zero 
temperature. 

Southern  and  southeastern  Alaska 
constitute  an  arc  1,500  miles  in  length, 
the  indented  shores  of  which  are  bathed 
by  the  warm  Japan  current.  A  quota- 
tion from  the  report  of  the  U.  S.  Wea- 
ther Bureau  will  serve  as  an  introduc- 
tion "The  mean  temperature  of  Janu- 
ary at  Sitka  is  nearly  a  degree  higher 
than  the  mean  for  that  month  at  St. 
Louis, — and  of  all  those  on  the  imme- 
diate Pacific  Coast  are  higher  than  the 
January  mean  at  Chicago."  At  Wran- 
gell  no  temperature  lower  than  zero  or 
higher  than  85  degrees  has  even  been 
recorded.  At  Juneau  the  average  date 
of  the  latest  frost  in  the  spring  is  May 
1st  and  the  earliest  in  the  fall  is  Octo- 
ber 12th.  The  average  range  of  temper- 
ature along  the  coast  of  southern  and 
southeastern  Alaska  between  the  Janu- 
ary mean  and  the  July  mean  is  only 
from  24  to  28  degrees. 

Government  bulletins  are  usually 
rather  colorless  reading  but  in  at  least 
one  instance  Uncle  Sam's  representative, 
Mr.  P.  C.  Day,  meteorologist,  rises  to 
the  occasion  with  the  following  eloquent 
statement:  "Composed  of  hundreds  of 
islands,  ranging  in  area  from  less  than 
an  acre  to  many  hundreds  of  square 
miles,  southeastern  Alaska  possesses  a 
variety  of  natural  scenery  unsurpassed 
in  beauty  and  grandeur  anywhere  in  the 
world.  With  sinuous  tidal  water  courses, 
foaming  mountain  streams  springing 
from  glaciers  and  other  snow  deposits, 
mountain  slopes  verdant  in  their  lower 
reaches  with  densest  vegetation,  in  their 
middle  portions  carpeted  with  moss  and 
seemingly  endless  variety  of  wild  flow- 
ers, and  their  summits  crowned  either 


with  bare  and  jagged  rocks  or  with 
perennial  snow,  man  stands  in  awe  as 
he  ponders  the  grand  scale  on  which 
Nature  here  has  wrought." 

For  the  person  visiting  Alaska  an  in- 
numerable variety  of  side  trips  can  be 
enjoyed  at  very  little  expense.  Gasboats 
can  be  chartered  at  very  reasonable  cost 
at  any  of  the  coast  towns  and  the  out- 
lying places  of  greatest  interest  visited — 
glaciers,  islands,  old  Indian  villages, 
marble  quarries,  mines,  fish  traps, 
spawning  grounds  of  the  salmon,  quiet 
bays,  perpendicular  cliffs,  seal  rookeries, 
the  haunts  of  the  big  bear  and  a  thou- 
sand other  places  of  interest,  natural, 
historical  and  otherwise.  Half  the  won- 
ders of  Alaska  are  yet  little  known  or 
totally  unexplored  by  white  men. 

McKinley  National  Park,  which  is 
now  being  opened  up  with  pack  trails 
and  auto  roads  places  something  entirely 
new  within  the  reach  of  the  sight-seer. 
Within  it  towers  North  America's  loft- 
iest mountain  peak  reflecting  the  sun- 
light from  its  hoary  crest  four  miles 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  whence  it 
overlooks  a  range  of  Monarchs  and  an 
undeveloped  empire.  Mt.  McKinley  di- 
rectly overlooks  the  valley  of  the  mighty 
Yukon  River,  which  rises  within  25 
miles  of  the  tidewaters  of  southeastern 
Alaska  and  flows  in  a  semi-circular 
course  2,300  miles  in  extent.  The  river 
is  navigable  for  most  of  its  length.  With- 
in a  visible  radius  of  the  greatest  moun- 
tain peak  on  the  continent  are  four 
other  peaks  rising  to  a  height  greater 
than  Pike's  Peak  in  Colorado. 

The  Katmai  National  Monument 
when  it  has  been  made  accessible  by 
roads  and  trails  will  open  up  what  is 
conceded  to  be  one  of  the  great  "natural 
wonders  of  the  world,"  the  Valley  of 
Ten  Thousand  Smokes,  which  came 
came  into  existence  in  1912  with  the 
volcanic  explosion  which  blew  the  entire 
top  off  Mt.  Katmai.  This  area  is  de- 
scribed and  pictured  in  colors  in  the  Na- 
tional Geographic  Magazine  for  Janu- 
ary 1917,  February  1918  and  Septem- 
ber 1921.  It  is  an  area  of  geysers, 
craters,  fumeroles  and  other  natural 
wonders. 

The  most  satisfactory  way  to  see  the 
interior  of  Alaska  is  to  go  in  by  Skag- 
way  over  the  White  Pass  and  Yukon 
Railway  and  thence  down  the  Yukon 
River  by  river  boat  to  Fairbanks,  taking 
in  the  old  Dawson  and  Yukon  gold 
stampeders  route  of  gold-rush  days  and 
fame,  and  back  by  rail  to  Anchorage  or 
Seward.  This  route  takes  in  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  part  of  the  territory 
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lying  within  the  temperate  zone.  Mc- 
Kinley  National  Park  is  on  this  route 
as  are  also  placer  gold  diggings,  coal 
fields  and  the  rapidly  developing  agri- 
cultural area. 

What  is  said  by  "world  trotters"  to 
be  the  most  wonderful  trip  on  the  en- 
tire continent  is  that  by  boat  up  the 
Stikine  River  to  Telegraph  Creek,  Brit- 
ish Columbia  by  way  of  the  Barrington 
Transportation  Company's  palatial  river 
boat  service  out  of  Wrangell,  Alaska. 
This  trip  was  described  by  Barrett  Wil- 
loughby  in  the  American  Magazine  for 
October,  1928.  This  is  usually  spoken 
of  as  the  Switzerland  Trip  of  America. 
In  a  distance  of  165  miles  to  the  head 
of  navigation  nine  glaciers  are  passed. 
Awe  inspiring  mountain  peaks  rise  from 
the  very  waters  edge,  canyons  so  deep 
that  their  walls  almost  shut  out  the 
light  flank  the  course  in  places,  and 
foaming  rapids  are  ascended  only  by 
means  of  cables  anchored  to  the  shore. 
The  man  who  pilots  this  remarkable 
trip  is  Captain  "Sid"  Barrington  of 
Yukon  fame  who  is  without  question 
the  greatest  river  navigator  of  North 
America.  Almost  every  trip  wild  game 
is  to  be  seen  from  the  boat.  Big  Brown 
bear  are  usually  in  evidence  in  addition 
to  Grizzly  and  Black  bear,  moose,  moun- 
tain goat,  wolves  and  occasionally  sheep 
and  caribou. 

The  Stikine  River  is  the  gateway  to 
the  new  placer  gold  discoveries  on  Gold 
Pan,  Palmer  and  Stillwater  creeks  in 
the  region  known  as  the  old  Cassair 
mining  district  of  British  Columbia. 
Men,  supplies  and  machinery  are  again 
pouring  into  the  country  by  way  of  the 
Stikine.  This  same  Cassair  district  is 
also  world  famous  as  a  sportsman's  par- 
adise where  more  species  of  big  game 
can  be  found  than  in  an  equal  area  any- 
where else  in  the  new  world,  and  where 
a  full  bag  is  always  secured.  It  is  vis- 
ited annually  by  both  American  and 
British  sportsmen. 

The  creeks,  rivers  and  lakes  of  the 
islands  and  mainland  are  teeming  with 
trout  where  the  fisherman  can  realize 
his  life's  dreams  in  an  hour,  and  trolling 


for.  king  salmon  in  the  protected  inland 
waters  of  southeastern  Alaska  is  the 
royal  sport  for  those  who  enjoy  a  real 
contest.  With  a  small  boat  and  an  out- 
board motor  one  can  travel  almost  any- 
where along  the  island  protected  coast. 
The  boat  takes  the  place  of  railway, 
automobile  and  pack-horse.  It  is  the  uni- 
versal means  of  travel  in  the  coast  sec- 
tions of  Alaska  where  roads  are  few, 
short  and  far  between. 

Not  the  least  interesting  of  the  things 
which  are  characteristic  of  Alaska  are 
the  totem  poles  erected  by  the  natives 
in  the  designs  of  which  they  have  re- 
corded the  history  of  their  individuals 
of  note,  the  families  or  tribes.  Many  of 
these  poles  are  hollowed  out  at  the  base 
to  receive  the  bodies  or  ashes  of  their 
dead.  Some  of  the  natives  still  cling  to 
the  practice  of  burial  above  ground. 
Totem  poles  are  no  longer  being  erected 
but  small  houses  are  built  in  which  the 
coffin  containing  the  body  is  placed. 
They  are  very  lax  about  keeping  these 
in  repair  and  eventually  the  houses  rot 
down  and  the  bones  of  the  inmates  are 
scattered.  One  of  the  accompanying  pic- 
tures shows  a  part  of  the  interior  of  one 
of  these  from  which  the  door  and  roof 
are  gone.  Shortly  before  the  picture  was 
taken  there  were  two  perfect  skeletons 
side  by  side  but  in  the  interval  of  three 
or  four  weeks  dogs  or  vandals  had  car- 
ried away  the  bleached  skull  of  the 
more  perfect  specimen.  This  picture  was 
secured  within  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  of  where  the  steamers  dock  at 
Wrangell,  just  above  the  base  of  the 
breakwater. 

The  old  community  house  of  Chief 
Shakes,  one  of  the  last  of  Alaska's  war 
chiefs,  is  still  intact  at  Wrangell  and  is 
visited  by  many  tourists.  It  is  situated 
on  a  point  of  land  extending  into  the 
harbor  and  at  high  tide  is  completely 
surrounded  by  water.  Wrangell  offers 
one  of  the  best  opportunities  to  study 
the  totems  in  their  original  setting.  It  is 
one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Alaska,  hav- 
ing been  occupied  as  a  fort  by  the  Rus- 
sian nobleman  whose  name  it  bears.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  important  villages 
of  the  Thlingett  tribe.  The  Kaddishan 


totems,  although  at  present  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation  are  among  the 
oldest  in  the  country  and  until  a,  few 
months  ago  their  bases  contained  the 
remains  of  distinguished  members  of  the 
family. 

The  native  is  fast  taking  on  civilized 
ways  and  adopting  the  white  man's 
standard  of  morals.  The  white  man's 
vices  were  first  carried  to  him  and  have 
done  much  to  retard  his  progress.  Un- 
like the  Indians  of  the  United  States 
proper  the  natives  of  Alaska  were  never 
put  on  reservations  and  protected 
both  against  themselves  in  the  course  of 
taking  on  a  new  type  of  civilization  and 
against  the  whites  who  would  exploit 
them.  They  were  required  to  get  their 
own  living  as  best  they  could  without 
the  help  of  the  government  and  the 
rights  of  citizenship  were  recently  con- 
ferred upon  them.  Where  they  have  had 
opportunity  to  make  the  adjustment 
from  the  old  ways  of  living  to  the  new 
in  their  own  environment  with  the  help 
only  of  the  missionary  and  the  govern- 
ment school  teacher  they  have  done  re- 
markably well  and  are  developing  many 
men  and  women  of  fine  character  and 
ability.  On  the  other  hand  where  the 
change  has  come  along  with  association 
and  contact  with  the  good  and  the  bad 
among  the  whites  in  mixed  communi- 
ties the  results  have  been  anything  but 
satisfactory.  Intermarriage  has  taken 
place  quite  freely  in  many  of  the  com- 
munities and  on  the  whole  has  been  a 
very  bad  thing  for  all  concerned.  The 
tendency  has  been  for  the  mental,  moral 
or  physical  derelicts  among  the  white 
men  to  marry  the  better  women  among 
the  natives  and  bring  forth  a  progeny 
below  the  general  level  of  either.  This 
has  left  the  native  men  to  marry  the 
least  desirable  of  their  own  race  and  is 
likewise  unwholesome.  The  medical  pro- 
fession must  contend  in  such  communi- 
ties with  a  great  deal  of  inherited  con- 
stitutional weaknesses,  social  diseases, 
low  vitality  and  a  high  rate  of  infant 
mortality.  Conditions  along  these  lines 
are  rapidly  improving  with  better 
schools  and  stricter  social  regulations. 
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A  Scramble  Beside  the  Pacific 


THE  Pacific  coastline, 
considering  generally 
the  region  from  Cape 
San  Lucas,  the  extreme  tip 
of  Lower  California,  to  Cape 
Mendocino  in  Northern  Cal- 
ifornia, trends  some  what 
west  of  north  and  east  of 
south  for  over  1000  miles. 
In  consequence,  San  Fran- 
cisoi  lies  some  235  miles  to 
the  westward  of  Los  Angeles.  In  short, 
geographically  speaking,  Northern  Cali- 
fornia is  on  the  bias  with  reference  to 
Southern  California.  Lake  Tahoe,  for 
instance,  which  lies  on  the  border  be- 
tween California  and  Nevada,  is  even  a 
little  west  of  a  direct  line  running  due 
north  from  Santa  Barbara.  The  coast 
at  San  Diego  lies  almost  due  south  from 
Tonopah  in  the  center  of  Nevada ;  while 
Yuma,  the  most  easterly  point  of  Cali- 
fornia, lies  due  south  of  Ely,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Nevada.  But  at  Santa 
Barbara  the  coast  line  bends  westerly 
very  much  more  smartly  than  the  gen- 
eral trend,  and  for  50  miles  runs  almost 
due  east  and  west  as  far  as  Point  Con- 
ception, where  it  again  resumes  its  nor- 
mal course,  so  that  along  this  American 
Riviera  the  outlook  seaward  and  south- 
ward is  one  and  the  same.  Thus  this 
enviable  region  has  a  true  "southern  ex- 
posure." 

Singularly  enough,  in  the  old  days, 
old  for  California,  which  date  back  for 
settlement  (not  discovery)  only  as  far  as 
1769, — anything  before  that  time,  ex- 
cept for  offshore  views  of  the  coastline 
by  Cabrillo,  Drake,  Vizcaino,  and  Ca- 
brera Bueno,  may  be  considered  almost 
prehistoric — the  Pacific  was  sometimes 
called  the  Philippine  Ocean.  This  was 
probably  because  of  the  activity  of  Span- 
ish galleons  crossing  from  Manila  laden 
with  gold  and  spices.  As  Englehardt  puts 
it  in  his  "Missions  of  California," 
"Spanish  trading  vessels,  on  their  way 
from  Manila  to  Acapulco,  Mexico, 
would  indeed  sail  down  the  California 
coast  from  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Mendo- 
cino,  but  they  found  no  harbor  of  refuge 
for  their  scurvy-stricken  crews,  nor  pro- 
tection against  privateers." 

Still  more  singularly,  the  Pacific,  even 
opposite  California,  was  called  the  South 
Sea.  That  is,  even  after  its  South-ness 
extended  into  and  became  North-ness, 
it  continued  to  be  called  the  South  Sea. 
And  we  find,  in  the  beginning  of  1768, 
the  Marquis  de  Grimaldi,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  in  Spain,  writing  to 
Viceroy  de  Croix  of  New  Spain:  "The 
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Russians  have  at  different  times  made 
various  efforts  to  open  communications 
with  America,  and  they  have  at  last  suc- 
ceeded by  entering  the  South  Sea  from 
the  north." 

In  this  Riviera  of  America  we  are  ac- 
cordingly looking  south  into  the  South 
Sea,  if  you  please;  hence  its  balmy  cli- 
mate, backed  and  secured  by  the  beauti- 
ful Santa  Inez  Range,  towering  as  high 
as  4292  feet  in  Santa  Ynez  Peak.  The 
fall  from  the  summit  of  the  range  to 
the  sea  being  short,  the  surface  is  broken 
by  many  canyons.  The  Coast  Highway, 
passing  from  Santa  Barbara  to  Gaviota 
Pass,  where  it  breaks  through  the  range, 
has  to  pursue  a  rather  checkered  course, 
which,  however  wasteful  of  "gas,"  is 
exceedingly  pleasant  in  its  alternate 
swoop  from  hill  to  hollow,  where  the 
picturesque  sycamores  and  sprawling 
live-oaks  grow,  and  its  counter  climb 
from  hollow  to  hill.  As  far  as  may  be 
in  an  automobile,  we  approximate  the 
sensation  of  flying.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  railroad  pursues  its  level  course  un- 
disturbed by  the  erratic  topography,  but 
at  the  cost  of  how  many  fills  and  how 
much  expenditure  per  mile  only  the 
books  of  the  constructing  contractor 
would  reveal. 

At  the  railroad  station  of  Naples — 
for  with  the  Riviera  we  are  in  Italy 
though  Napoli,  to  be  sure,  is  a  little  far 
south — I  left  the  car  to  recover  from  its 
swoops,  and  walked  oceanward  across  a 
large  open  field.  I  took  my  way  appre- 
hensively, for  the  land  barons  here- 
abouts, on  their  huge  "latifundia,"  seem 
to  be  chanting  in  chorus,  "The  ocean,  it 
is  my  private  bathtub, — keep  out!" 
Judging  at  least  from  the  prohibitive 
height  of  the  wire  fences  and  the  fre- 
quency of  the  no-trespass  signs.  So  I 
should  not  have  been  surprised  at  a  hail 
to  come  out  of  that.  I  therefore  ducked 
into  a  convenient  swale  to  hide  the  di- 
minished head  of  the  poacher  intent 
upon  stealing  the  view,  and  followed  it 
seaward,  thinking  to  descend  easily  to 
the  beach,  which  was  my  objective.  Buf 
alas,  the  end  of  the  swale  was  left  hang- 


ing in  mid-air  40  feet  above 
the   sands.   "Well,"   thought 
I,   "the   next  swale   will   do 
quite    as    well."    The    next 
swale  to  westward  did  indeed 
seem  more  negotiable;  there 
was  a  succession  of  footholds 
leading  down  to  tidewater  if 
one  were  not  too  particular 
about  security.  The  face  of 
the    descent    lay    over    very 
crumbly,  baked  black  loam  for  perhaps 
20    feet   before    the   fundamental    shale 
was  reached. 

A  little  way  down  from  the  top  of 
the  bluff,  I  halted,  hesitated,  considered : 
Suppose  the  footholds  broke  (and  they 
looked  eminently  breakable),  what  was 
I  to  hold  on  to  with  my  hands?  I  de- 
cided that  the  game  was  not  worth  the 
candle;  I  might  indeed  reach  the  bot- 
tom,— nay,  would  in  any  case, — but  in 
what  condition?  On  the  whole,  perhaps 
I  had  better  go  back  to  where  I  started 
from.  But  could  I  ?  I  laid  hold  of  the 
soil  gingerly,  just  where  one  of  the 
cracks  came.  A  slight  pull  would,  I  felt, 
fetch  all  away  down  upon  me  and  send 
me  cascading  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
dust  into  the  drink.  For  a  moment,  a 
long  one,  it  looked  as  if  I  were  not  to 
get  back  to  terra  firma,  and  would  have 
to  remain,  crucified  as  it  were,  on  the 
sheer  cliff-side,  a  prey  to  cormorants  and 
buzzards.  But  anon  I  rallied,  sprung  my 
knee  up  on  a  flatfish  place  above,  laid 
my  hands  flat  on  the  soil  just  above  the 
crack,  jumped,  and,  somewhat  shaky, 
found  myself  on  good  firm  soil  again. 

Thereafter  I  found  the  swales  less 
attractive  though  not  less  numerous  but 
I  conscientiously  followed  each  one  to 
its  impotent  conclusion  where  it  hung 
like  a  broken  waterspout  high  above  the 
pounding  surf.  Plainly,  in  order  to  pro- 
ceed eastward  along  the  beach,  as  was 
my  intention,  I  must  first  proceed  west- 
ward and  then  double.  So,  having  fol- 
lowed out  the  last  swale  to  its  last  bro- 
ken promise,  I  began  to  descend  the  hill 
into  the  mouth  of  the  Canyon  Two  Vil- 
lages, otherwise  Dos  Pueblos. 

Here  I  was  on  the  track  of  the  histo- 
rian once  again,  on  the  trail  of  the  Por- 
tola expedition  north  from  San  Diego 
to  a  semi-mythical  Monterey  and  way 
points,  in  the  summer  of  1769.  On 
August  21st,  160  years  ago, — not  long 
as  the  chronologies  of  nations  run, — a 
train  of  66  persons  might  have  been 
observed  picking  their  way  down  into 
this  canyon  where  they  spent  the  night. 
There  was  the  illustrious  Governor 
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Caspar  de  Portola  himself,  leader  of  the 
land  expedition  from  Baja,  California, 
the  main  intent  of  which  was  to  estab- 
lish presidios  at  each  of  the  two  harbors 
of  San  Diego  and  Monterey,  "as  the 
best  means  against  foreign  (that  is,  Rus- 
sian) invasion."  This  vast  coast  line,  put 
into  nominal  possession  of  Spain  by  the 
explorations  of  Vizcaino  and  Bueno  in 
1602  and  1603,  as  well  as  the  hinter- 
land, had  lain  idle  and  untenanted,  save 
by  the  Indians,  for  another  160  years 
and  more,  but  was  now  to  be  repossessed 
by  Spain,  for  the  very  human  reason 
that  if  Spain  didn't  repossess  it  Russia 
would  grab  it.  Incidentally,  and  as  a 
part  of  the  same  scheme,  the  Indians 
were  to  be  converted,  as  "the  ex- 
perience of  two  centuries  in  Lower 
California  had  demanded  that, 
while  soldiers  might  defend  the 
country  against  foreign  enemies, 
they  could  not  transform  savages 
into  loyal  subjects." 

Accordingly  this  was  a  mixed 
group  of  soldiers  and  padres  with 
their  neophytes.  The  muster  roll 
reads  as  follows:  Governor  Por- 
tola and  Captain  Fernando  Rivera 
y  Moncada  and  twenty-seven  "lea- 
ther jacket"  soldiers,  Lieutenant 
Pedro  Pages  with  seven  Catalon- 
ian  volunteers,  Engineer  Miguel 
Costanso,  Fathers  Juan  Crespi  and 
Francisco  Gomez  with  two  neo- 
phyte servants,  two  servants  for 
Portola  and  Rivera,  seven  mule- 
teers, and  fifteen  neophytes  from 
Lower  California.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  band  was  not  without  its 
dusky  faces.  A  sufficiently  varied 
and  picturesque  cavalcade  which 
must  have  caused  the  native  Chu- 
mashans  of  Dos  Pueblos  to  stare 
and  rub  their  eyes.  The  present 
journey  was  only  an  extension  of 
another  of  250  miles  through  the 
unkempt  wilderness  extending 
from  San  Fernando  de  Velicata  in 
Baja  Cal.  to  the  site  of  San  Diego. 

They  started  on  this  previous 
trek  March  24  and  arrived  at  San  Diego 
May  14,  fifty-two  days  in  all,  which 
gives  us  an  insight  into  their  rate  of 
speed,  about  five  miles  a  day,  cactus 
thorns  and  all.  After  a  halt  of  two 
months  in  San  Diego,  they  started  north- 
ward July  14.  On  July  18  they  were  in 
the  vicinity  of  what  is  now  San  Luis 
Capistrano;  by  the  31st  they  had  at- 
tained the  present  site  of  Los  Angeles, 
the  full  name  of  which,  it  would  seem, 
in  all  its  royal  length  should  be  La  Ciu- 
dad  de  Nuestra  Senora  de  los  Angeles 
de  Porciuncula.  Most  of  these  place 
names  were  taken  by  the  good  fathers 
from  the  calendar  of  saints.  Sometimes 
indeed  they  stayed  over  a  day,  as  here 


at  Los  Angeles,  in  order  to  cull  a  par- 
ticularly striking  name  and  one  potent 
to  bless.  On  August  5  they  arrived  at 
the  present  location  of  San  Fernando, 
and  thence  proceeding  northward  over 
the  mountains  they  engaged  the  head- 
waters of  the  Santa  Clara  River,  which 
yielded  them  an  easy  way  to  the  coast  at 
Ventura,  where  they  arrived  August  14. 
It  had  taken  them  a  month  to  come 
from  San  Diego.  They  were  at  Carpin- 
teria,  a  name  given  in  recognition  that 
a  canoe  was  in  process  of  building  there, 
August  17.  The  following  day  they  were 
in  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Barbara,  where 
they  apparently  remained  August  19 
and  20.  "On  August  21,"  says  Engel- 


SANTA  BARBARA 
By  A.  C.  L. 

VV7"HERE  springs  great  Santa  Ynez'  scarp 
"     From  out  the  placid  southern  sea  — 
The  loom  of  Fate  has  there  no  warp 
Of  care  to  weave  with  woof  of  me. 

Beneath  the  vast  cerulean  dome 
Stretch  emerald  waters  flecked  with  white, 
Up  sloping  to  the  island  home 
Of  Solitude  beyond  the  bight. 

Immersed  in  blue  a  snowy  cloud 
Drifts  drowsily  across  the  sky, 
And  o'er  the  mountain  front,  sun  cowed, 
A  shadow  traces  from  on  high. 

Between  the  sea  and  scarp  extends 
A  varied  land  of  hills  and  lawns, 
Whose  every  vale  its  joy  commends 
To  dancing  nymphs  and  laughing  fauns. 

A  land  where  ever  blooms  the  rose, 
And  fragrance  blends  with  drone  of  bees 
To  lull  to  dreamy,  deep  repose 
The  serried  groves  of  olive  trees. 

And  there,  with  her  who's  all  to  me, 
I'll  linger  with  the  happy  years, 
That  loiter  by  that  Southern  sea, 
Where  heavenward  Santa  Ynez  rears. 


hardt,  "the  explorers  broke  camp  and 
after  marching  two  leagues  in  sight  of 
the  sea,  halted  for  the  night  at  a  rivu- 
let near  an  Indian  town  of  (to  quote 
the  words  of  the  diarist  of  the  expedi- 
tion, Fray  Crispi)  'more  than  one  thou- 
sand souls.'  Some  of  our  people  thought 
that  this  rancheria,  instead  of  being  only 
one,  really  consisted  of  two  joined  to- 
gether." 

Whether  this  was  a  case  of  a  minia- 
ture St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  "rivulet,"  deponent 
saith  not ;  but  at  all  events  this  is  evi- 
dently the  origin  of  the  name,  Dos 
Pueblos,  which  stands  there  today  to 
witness  if  I  lie. 


It  was  into  the  valley  of  this  rivulet 
adjacent  to  the  site  of  the  twin  villages 
of    1 60  years  ago   that   I   was   nowi  de- 
scending. Though  I  kept  a  bright  look- 
out for  relics  of  the  Portola  Expedition 
and   of   the   ancient   Chumash,   I   found 
none.   But   I   did   find   a  sweet  pastoral 
scene,   living  and  vivid,   which   perhaps 
is,  after  all,  better  than  relics  and  arti- 
facts,   a    pool    of    reedy   brown   waters, 
framed  in  green  willows.   In  the  back- 
ground the  railroad  had  added  itself  to 
the  scene  since  Portola  and  crossed  high 
upon   a   trestle.   Behind   the   trestle,   be- 
tween   the    railroad    and    the    highway, 
grew    large    brown    comfortable    syca- 
mores. No ;  I  saw  no  traces  of  the  medie- 
val pilgrims  and  pioneers,  but  as  I 
neared    the    beach   my   eyes   glued 
themselves    incredulously    upon    a 
huge    dusky    bird    lighted    on    the 
sands.  There  was  no  mistaking  the 
Roman  majesty  of  form  and  pro- 
file,— it  was  the  king  of  birds,  the 
American  Eagle. 

But  what  was  his  majesty  doing 
in  that  galley,  abroad  on  this  open 
domestic  beach  like  a' sanderling? 
Surely  this  was  no  fit  environ- 
ment for  the  royal  bird  whose  wont 
it  is  to 

Clasp  the  crag  with  crooked  hands 
Close  to  the  sun  in  lonely  lands, 
Ringed   with  the  azure  world   he 

stands. 
The    wrinkled    sea    beneath    him 

crawls : 
He    watches    from    his    mountain 

walls, 
And   like   a   thunderbolt   he   falls. 

The   sea   here   roared   and  wal- 
loped   on    the   beach    in    full-sized 
volume    not    a    hundred    feet    re- 
moved   and  just   about   three   feet 
below  his  altitude.  He  was  clasp- 
ing  no   crag   with   crooked   hands 
and  resembled  a  thunderbolt  not  at 
all.  It  was  really  a  disgrace  to  the 
American   symbol,   something   like 
using  the  American  flag  as  a  drape. 
"Shall  I  go  down,"  I  asked  myself,  "and 
shoo  him  away  with  a  little  stick  from 
his  disgracefully  tame  environment?"  I 
started  down.  Mr.  Eagle  waited  till  he 
was   quite   assured    of   my    intention    to 
descend  all  the  way,  whereupon,  at  the 
last  moment,  he  launched  leisurely  into 
flight    and    soared    away    out    of    sight 
around  the  adjacent  headland.  Nothing 
became  in  that  portion  of  his  life  I  had 
witnessed  as  the  leaving  of  it.  The  peli- 
can   rises   with   a   gulp   of   agony,   huge 
wings  frantically  lumbering.  The  crane 
gets  under  way  as  if  he  had  swallowed  an 
emetic;  but  the  Great  American  Symbol 
rose   easily  on  wide  wings  outstretched 
(Continued  on  Page  184) 
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John  Henry  Nash,  Master  Printer 


TO  walk  with  the  gods,  if  a  Greek 
aspirant,  to  commune  with  the 
Saints,  if  a  medieval  scholar,  or  to 
belong,  if  a  modern  thinker,  sums  up  the 
desire  of  those  who  tread  the  lonely  path- 
way of  creative  genius.  The  revival  of 
any  lost  cultural  period  comes  with  the 
destruction  of  existing  conditions.  Such 
is  the  case  with  handcraft  printing  in 
San  Francisco.  The  rebuilt  city  houses 
a  colony  of  fine  printers  both  in  shops 
devoted  exclusively  to  such  products  and 
to  individual  workers  who  have  added 
much  to  our  artistic  reputation.  The 
long  tedious  grind,  the  art  of  making 
haste  slowly,  the  infinite  capacity  to  take 
pains  with  details  are  the  severe  exac- 
tions of  perfection  in  printing. 

In  a  neat  little  book  entitled  "John 
Henry  Nash,  the  Aldus  of  San  Fran- 
cisco," Edward  O'Day  gives  a  brief  his- 
tory of  how  this  master  printer  brought 
about  the  renaissance  of  fine  craftman- 
ship  in  this  city.  The  author  finds  much 
in  common  between  this  modern  printer 
and  the  great  Aldus  Manutius  of  Venice, 
who  from  1490  to  1515  rescued  the 
faded  manuscripts  of  all  the  Greek  sages 
and  philosophers  and  put  their  thoughts 
into  enduring  type.  He  also  printed  the 
works  of  Virgil,  the  younger  Pliny  and 
the  hosts  of  contemporaneous  writers. 
The  House  of  Aldus,  including  the  ef- 
forts of  father  and  son,  made  the  dolphin 
and  anchor  of  the  Aldines  renowned  for 
all  time. 

"For  the  joy  of  the  doing,"  the  mem- 
bers of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Cities 
Club  of  Printing  House  Craftsmen  have 
with  loving  hands  put  Edward  O'Day 's 
beautifully  written  tribute  into  enduring 
form.  The  club  consists  of  master  work- 
men in  all  the  lines  necessary  to  produce 
a  fine  book.  The  sole  illustration  is  a 
portrait  of  John  Henry  Nash  in  a  work- 
man's smock,  done  in  color  printing  and 
used  as  a  frontispiece. 

Honors  and  emoluments  have  come 
thick  and  fast  since  John  Henry  Nash 
began  "on  his  own"  in  1909.  Mills  Col- 
lege conferred  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  in  1923;  and  in  1925,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oregon  gave  him  a  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Letters.  In  the  meantime  an 
amazing  list  of  work  done  at  the  Nash 
establishment  has  been  compiled  by  Rob- 
ert E.  Cowan.  Many  of  these  fine  speci- 
mens have  gone  as  gifts  to  friends. 
Others  are  orders  from  wealthy  book- 
loving  patrons,  for  Nash,  like  Aldus, 
prints  the  classics  of  medieval  times  and 
does  much  to  preserve  the  worthwhile 
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writings  of  western  men.  Cobden-Sand- 
erson's  famous  tract,  "The  Ideal  Book," 
brought  warm  praise  from  its  author,  as 
printed  by  John  Henry  Nash.  Henry 
Lewis  Bullen,  another  contemporary, 
expresses  a  discriminative  appreciation 
of  the  Nash  production  of  Goldsmith's 
"The  Deserted  Village." 

It  has  become  a  habit  for  John  Henry 
Nash  to  take  a  first  prize  at  an  interna- 
tional contest  in  fine  bookmaking.  There 
is  no  denying  the  influence  of  Aldus  and 
the  Italian  renaissance  in  the  designing 


JOHN   HENRY  NASH 
Master  Printer 

of  books  and  broadsides  done  under  Nash 
supervision.  But  Gutenberg  also  makes 
a  strong  impression  on  some  of  it.  Then, 
too,  there  is  the  elaborate  William  Mor- 
ris idea  used  where  such  a  result  is  de- 
sired. John  Henry  Nash  is  omniverous 
in  his  taste,  but  whatever  period  is  repre- 
sented there  is  always  the  unmistakable 
stamp  of  Nash  personality.  And  that 
personality  is  as  simple  and  modest  as  it 
is  vigorous  and  original.  An  edition  of 
Dante  now  in  preparation  shows  the  re- 
straint which  characterizes  all  of  John 
Henry  Nash's  work. 

The  encouragement  and  help  unfail- 
ingly given  aspiring  genius  is  well  dem- 
onstrated in  the  monumental  book  of 
Manly  P.  Hall  on  Symbolical  Philoso- 
phy which  was  designed  by  Nash.  It  is 
a  huge  book  done  in  the  finest  handcraft- 
manship  on  extra  bond  paper  and  illus- 
trations in  four  tone  color,  bound  in 
Javanese  Batik  parchment  made  by  a 
new  German  process.  His  price  to  Manly 
Hall  for  services  was  ridiculously  low, 


although  it  is  claimed  that  this  master 
printer  knows  how  to  charge  private  pa- 
trons who  are  amply  able  to  indulge  in 
a  fad  for  fine  book  collections  and  are 
willing  to  pay  for  choice  printings  of  old 
favorites.  Then,  too,  he  gives  many 
broadsides  to  his  friends  and  often  prints 
on  his  own  initiative  a  bit  of  fugitive 
verse  or  an  essay  by  come  unknown  local 
writer. 

The  library  and  reading  room  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  John  Henry  Nash  print 
shop  is  filled  with  rare  specimens  of  the 
craft,  and  with  authoritative  writings  on 
the  art  preservative.  Incunabula  from 
all  Europe,  the  classics  of  many  periods 
and  the  best  of  our  own  are  to  be  found 
in  specially  designed  cases  placed  where 
the  light  is  most  effective.  The  faces  of 
all  the  great  printers  look  down  from 
the  walls,  while  Gutenberg  and  Frank- 
lin, models  in  bronze,  are  among  the 
treasures  of  this  surprisingly  restful 
place.  Mindful  of  his  workmen,  the 
master  has  provided  clean,  comfortable 
quarters  with  a  glorious  glimpse  of  the 
bay  and  other  inspiring  scenes  to  rest 
weary  eyes  when  the  letters  begin  to  run 
together  and  the  senses  to  wander  away 
from  the  subject  in  hand. 

The  very  latest  distinction  conferred 
on  John  Henry  Nash  by  his  fellow 
townsmen  was  a  capacity  attendance  at 
a  joint  luncheon  given  by  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Advertising  Club  and  the  San 
Francisco  Club  of  Printing  House 
Craftsmen  in  the  ballroom  of  the  Palace 
Hotel,  April  17,  1929.  The  speaker  was 
the  Right  Reverend  Archbishop  Edward 
J.  Hanna,  whose  subject  was  "The  Vati- 
can Library,"  where  the  present  Pope 
was  librarian  when  the  archbishop  lived 
and  studied  in  Rome.  He  paid  a  well 
merited  and  vociferously  received  trib- 
ute to  John  Henry  Nash,  who  presided 
with  self-effacing  modesty.  To  honor  the 
occasion,  all  of  the  music  rendered  by 
Charles  Bulotti,  Austen  Sperry  and  Uda 
Waldrop  was  Italian,  and  the  beautiful 
double-spread  broadside  given  by  John 
Henry  Nash  in  the  form  of  an  invitation 
reflected  the  influence  of  Aldus  and  the 
best  Venetian  printing.  The  elaborate 
border  was  printed  in  lavender,  while 
the  modernized  italic  type  face  was  in  a 
clean  black.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  word  italic  indicates  the  Italian 
origin  of  this  font  of  type. 

All  in  all,  John  Henry  Nash  is  more 
than  an  individual.  He  is  an  institution, 
and  booklovers  everywhere  are  proud  of 
his  achievements. 
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Camping  in  the  Highest  Sierras 


IT  is  now  almost  twenty  years  since 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  erected 
a  small  weather  observatory  on  the 
summit  of  Mt.  Whitney,  and,  ever  since, 
that  little  two-room  house,  squatting 
atop  the  highest  billow  of  that  rocky  ex- 
panse, has  served  as  a  welcome  assur- 
ance to  all  the  hardy  mountain  climbers 
that  here  is  the  nearest-to-heaven  bit  of 
land  in  all  our  forty-eight  states. 

The  record  of  that  Smithsonian  enter- 
prise, in  1909,  says  that  the  equipment 
needed  for  that  weather  station  was  car- 
ried up  on  pack  horses  by  means  of  a 
trail  that  reached  the  very  apex  of  the 
mountain,  but,  if  so,  that  trail  has  for 
years  practically  ceased  to  exist,  and  the 
usual  non-Smithsonian  visitors  have  to 
negotiate  the  last  1500  feet  without  the 
aid  of  any  four-footed  partner. 

The  only  feasible  mode  of  scaling  Mt. 
Whitney  is  from  the  west  by  way  of 
Whitney  Creek,  which  takes  its  rise  in  a 
series  of  little  lakes  or  rocky  reservoirs 
fed  by  the  snow  and  ice  on  the  slopes  of 
three  mountain  peaks — Whitney,  Russell 
and  Muir.  The  convergence  of  these 
three — Russell  on  the  north,  Muir  on 
the  south  and  Whitney  on  the  east — 
produce  the  impression  of  a  huge,  rock- 
hewn  amphitheatre,  while  in  the  center 
a  circular  elevation  suggests  the  seat  of 
some  presiding  mountain  deity. 

Above  this  impressive  approach  Whit- 
ney's summit  towers  2000  feet,  and  the 
lower  part  of  this  height  takes  the  form 
of  a  huge  cliff-wall  with  a  sheer  drop  of 
five  or  six  hundred  feet.  But  fortunately 
for  the  pilgrims  of  the  upward  way  the 
storm  kings  of  the  mountain  have 
breached  this  formidable  fortress ;  at  one 
point  the  rocky  front  is  gashed  and  torn 
into  several  uptilted  corridors  that  point 
the  way  of  adventure.  These  are  the  so- 
called  "Chimneys,"  although  "step-lad- 
ders" would  seem  a  more  fitting  designa- 
tion. Squeezing  between  or  crawling  over 
the  huge  boulders  which  formed  the 
steps  an  hour's  breath-taking  wrestle 
brought  us  out  on  the  lower  edge  of  the 
vast  dome  of  rock  that  finally  thrusts  it- 
self 14,502  feet  above  sea  level. 

The  increasing  rarity  of  the  air  was 
now  being  felt,  so  progress  up  the  steep 
winding  trail  was  slow.  But  we  could 
afford  to  rest  every  ten  minutes  and  feast 
our  eyes  on  the  ever  widening  panorama 
that  unrolled  behind  and  on  either  side. 
By  10  o'clock  of  that  tenth  of  August 
we  reached  our  goal,  and  in  the  match- 
less radiancy  of  a  cloudless  day,  drank 
in  such  a  view  of  Nature  as  surely  can- 
not be  matched  anywhere  else. 
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Comparisons  are  of  little  use  here.  I 
shall  always  cherish  as  heart-lifting 
memories  the  visions  got  from  the  sum- 
mits of  Pike's  Peak,  Mt.  Shasta  and  Mt. 
Stephens  in  the  Canadian  Rockies,  but 
that  from  Whitney  is  something  differ- 
ent. Look  eastward  over  the  edge  of  a 
5000-foot  vertical  descent,  across  to  the 
other  side  of  Owens  Valley!  Was  there 
ever  such  a  violent  contrast?  These 
lofty  Sierras  are  aflood  with  life  and 
power.  The  canyons  are  embowered  in 
a  tangle  of  green  and  the  slopes  covered 
with  century  growths  of  hardy  pine  and 
oak,  while  everywhere  lakes  and  creeks 
are  pouring  out  their  tides  of  life-giving 
power.  All  along  the  eastern  side  of  the 
valley  green  oases  speak  of  the  benefi- 
cence of  the  mighty  Sierras,  while  to  the 
west,  by  way  of  the  Kern,  Kaweah,  King 
and  San  Joaquin  rivers,  the  glorious  San 
Joaquin  Valley  is  being  daily  stimulated 
to  increasing  fertility! 

Now  look  at  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Owens  Valley  and  the  adjacent  Coso  and 
Inyo  mountain  ranges!  Not  a  green 
shrub,  much  less  any  flowing  creek, 
breaks  the  drab  monotony  of  that  land 
of  desolation !  And  60  miles  to  the  east, 
hidden  by  the  sombre  Panamints,  lies 
Death  Valley  itself. 

And  what  a  parade  of  mountain 
giants  are  here!  Mt.  Muir,  almost  a 
part  of  Whitney,  is  nearly  13,000  feet 


in  height,  while  on  Whitney's  other  flank 
Russell  heaves  a  hogback  summit  to  a 
height  of  14,190  feet.  To  our  front  and 
right,  Lone  Pine  Peak,  nearly  13,000 
feet,  stands  sentinel  toward  the  rising 
sun ;  to  the  north,  not  many  miles  away, 
Mt.  Williamson  proudly  rises  to  within 
118  feet  of  Whitney's  altitude,  and  dou- 
ble-peaked Tyndall,  west  of  Williamson, 
overtops  the  fourteen  thousand  standard 
by  twenty-five  feet.  Nor  should  we 
overlook  majestic  Mt.  Langley,  just 
south  of  Mt.  Muir,  whose  broad  sum- 
mit, 14,042  feet  high,  can  be  seen  from 
our  stand  on  Whitney,  as  well  as  those 
sharply  defined  Kaweah  Peaks,  still  snow 
clad  on  their  northern  slopes,  just  west 
of  the  magnificent  Kern  Canyon.  And 
all  of  these  within  a  radius  of  not  more 
than  25  miles!  And  every  one  of  them 
a  challenge  to  the  ardent  climber. 

This  Whitney  region,  lying  between 
Owens  Valley  and  Kern  River  Canyon, 
also  is  the  exclusive  habitat  of  that  aris- 
tocrat among  fishes,  the  Golden  Trout. 
Whitney,  Rock,  Cottonwood  and  Gold- 
en Trout  creeks  are  all  well  stocked 
with  this  cousin  of  the  better  known 
Rainbow  Trout.  And  the  camper  in  this 
section  can  fish  all  he  pleases;  so  far 
there  are  no  restrictions. 

Travel  through  this  scenic  region  is 
restricted  to  the  saddle  or  afoot,  and  the 
season  for  visitors  lies  between  the  mid- 
dle of  June  and  the  end  of  September. 
During  this  time  the  days  are  genially 
warm,  but  the  nights  usually  bring  a 
touch  of  frost;  this,  however,  is  a  fine 
prevention  to  mosquito  operations.  The 
high  altitude  of  the  region  must  be  taken 
into  account.  All  the  camp  sites  'have 
an  altitude  of  at  least  9000  feet,  while 
that  at  the  base  of  Whitney  is  between 
10,000  and  11,000  feet  above  sea  level. 
This  will  necessarily  debar  many  from 
such  an  outing,  but  to  all  who  are  in 
good  health,  who  have  a  love  for  nature, 
unspoiled,  do  not  object  to  a  little  of  the 
strenuous,  primitive  life,  this  Whitney 
summer  play  ground  offers  supreme  at- 
tractions. 

Only  200  miles  from  Los  Angeles,  by 
rail  or  car,  and  about  300  miles  from 
San  Francisco,  the  Whitney  region  is 
bound  to  grow  in  popularity.  It  furn- 
ishes a  real  change  from  home  or  busi- 
ness life,  brings  one  into  touch  with  na- 
ture in  her  most  impressive  and  inspir- 
ing exhibit,  and  in  the  rare  combination 
of  good  sport,  healthful  exercise  and  a 
touch  of  real  adventure,  supplies  the 
tonic  which  modern  life  has  made  so 
necessary. 
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-rr  N  MEXICO,  there  are  compensa- 
I  tions  for  growing  old ;  one  may  still 
JL  be  picturesque.  Any  street  corner 
will  present  living  pictures  to  delight 
the  eyes  of  the  artist.  A  peep  into  the 
first  sunny  patio  that  one  passes  reveals 
other  pictures:  Juanita,  Rosita,  Con- 
chita — whatever  her  delectable  name 
may  be — sweeping  the  floor  of  dull  red 
tiles,  slim  brown  arms  moving  rhythmic- 
ally. Or,  head  up,  blue  rebozo  half-slip- 
ping from  her  sleek  black  hair  she  feeds 
the  birds  in  the  bamboo  cages  that  hang 
in  the  flowering  vines;  while  old  Josef  a 
— quite  as  picturesque  though  her  brown 
skin  be  raddled  and  her  hair  whitening 
— scolds  shrilly  at  the  sloth  of  the 
"nina,"  who  should  be  grinding  the  corn 
for  the  tortillas. 

The  market  place,  where  friends  meet 
and  gossip  in  the  cool  shadow  of  pole- 
perched  mats;  the  public  fountain,  with 
its  shawled  women — water  jar  on  head 
or  on  shoulder — coming  and  going  in 
frieze-like  processions;  the  washing- 
stones  beside  the  Viga,  where  Juanita 
"does"  the  family  laundry;  the  very 
doorways  along  highways  and  by-ways, 
are  but  settings  for  colorful  groups  of 
these  daughters  of  the  Republic. 

The  market  is  a  whole  gallery  in  it- 
self. Thither  come  the  ladies  with  their 
maids;  Indian  women,  with  babies 
bound  to  their  backs  by  the  strong  folds 
of  the  rebozo,  and  an  older  child,  it 
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The  Daughters  of  the  Republic 
BY  TORREY  CONNOR 

may  be,  astride  the  hip; 
comfortable  housewives, 
with  huge  market  bas- 
kets; beggars  who  whine: 
"A  little  cent,  senor,  for 
the  love  of  God!"  There 
is  much  chaffering  over 
the  day's  purchases;  small 
paroquets  in  bamboo  cages 
add  their  shrieks  to  the 
babel  of  sound ;  shrill- 
voiced  vendors  incessantly 
cry  their  wares. 

All  the  colors  of  the 
rainbow,  under  a  smiting 
sun ;  the  perfume  of  flow- 
ers ;  the  appetizing  odors 
of  things  sizzling  or  sim- 
mering on  charcoal  bra- 
ziers; voices,  calling  one 
to  the  other;  babies;  dogs; 
bobbing  sombreros,  rebo- 
zos  hooded  to  chield  lan- 
guorous eyes;  somewhere, 
a  musician  playing  plain- 
tive airs  upon  a  rude  in- 
strument ;  simple  gaiety ;  movement — 
such  is  a  Mexican  market  crowd.  Such 
is  life. 

"Juanita,  ask  the  old  woman  with 
the  tamales  how  many  she  has  in  her 
basket."  "She  has  ten,  senor."  "I  will 
take  all  of  them."  "She  will  not  sell  but 
five,  senor."  "Why, 
in  the  name  of  heav- 
en?" "Because,  if  she 
sells  all,  she  will  then 
have  no  more  to  sell." 
Mexican  cookery  is 
a  matter  of  taste ;  you 
like  it,  or  you  don't. 
The  diner-out  in 
Mexico  if  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  mysteries 
of  Mexican  cookery, 
will  speedily  gain  the 
impression  that  "a 
pinch  of  this  and  a 
little  of  that,"  com- 
bining all  the  known 
"seasonings,"  go  to 
make  up  the  dish  set 
before  him. 

A  Mexican  menu 
consists  chiefly  of 
meat,  so  garnished 
with  chili  and  other 
condiments  that  you 
would  not  know  if  it 
were  "flesh,  fowl,  or 
good  red  herring." 


While  you  are  wondering  why  they  do 
not  bring  on  the  vegetables  they  begin 
all  over  again,  and  you  are  served  with 
another  course  of  meat,  with,  perhaps, 
frijoles,  or  rice  cooked  with  tomatoes, 
on  the  side.  Then,  while  you  are  get- 
ting up  a  fresh  appetite,  you  may  toy 
with  a  "plato"  of  eggs,  cooked  in  any 
one  of  the  many  ways  which  they  em- 
ploy in  the  treatment  of  "huevos." 

And  still  the  vegetables  do  not  ap- 
pear; and  you  are  obliged,  perforce,  to 
satisfy  such  pangs  of  hunger  as  remain 
to  you  with  more  meat,  finally  closing 
the  repast  with  dulces  and  fruit.  Wine 
is  served,  also  beer,  and  its  Mexican 
equivalent,  pulque.  Coffee,  tea,  choco- 
late, lemonade — all  these  are  to  be  had 
for  the  asking.  But  who  ever  heard  of 
using  water  (in  Mexico)  for  other  than 
sanitary  purposes? 

We  once  dined  with  a  Mexican  fam- 
ily, where  there  were  present  three  other 
Americans.  The  heavy  courses  of  meat, 
following  one  after  the  other,  created  a 
thirst  that  nothing  but  water  would 
quench.  Beckoning  a  serving  maid,  one 
of  the  Americans  whispered  a  request 
for  a  glass  of  water.  Had  he  expressed 
a  wish  that  the  silver  dinner  service  of 
the  Emperor  be  brought  from  the  Mu- 
seum, it  would  have  caused  no  greater 
consternation  in  that — otherwise — well- 
regulated  Mexican 
household.  There  was 
no  filtered  water  they 
told  us,  with  profuse 
apologies.  Our  kind 
host  was  greatly  dis- 
tressed. Did  not  we 
like  his  wines?  Per- 
haps we  would  prefer 
beer?  No? 

I  fear  that  we  were 
unable  to  explain,  to 
his  entire  satisfaction, 
that  no  disparage- 
ment of  his  drinkables 
was  intended  by  the 
Americanos  with  an 
unaccountable  predi- 
lection for  water. 

Just  as  you  beconr> 
used  to  Mexican  cook- 
ing—  you  may,  of 
course,  "take"  to  it 
naturally,  some  peo- 
ple do — you  find  that 
you  are  getting  tired 
of  it.  Egg  three  times 
a  day  will  pall  upon 
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one,  in  time,  no  matter  how  appetizingly 
served;  and  as  for  meat,  one  learns  to 
loahe  it.  The  bread  is  not  strictly  up  to 
our  standard  of  what  good  bread  ought 
to  be.  It  is  raised  with  pulque,  instead 
of  with  yeast,  and  the  "sourness"  incor- 
porated with  the  dough  is  not  lost  in  the 
baking.  But  the  dukes — ah,  the  dulces! 
The  butter  may  be  lacking ;  and  you  may 
long  with  a  mighty  longing  for  the  mealy 
"spud"  and  the  succulent  "garden 
truck"  to  which  you  have  been  accus- 
tomed. But  when  the  dulces  are  brought 
on  the  table,  you  have  no  regrets. 

A  Mexican  kitchen  is  distinguished 
by  the  number  and  variety  of  its  earth- 
enware pots,  pans  and  jars, 
of  all  sizes,  from  the  jar 
called  the  destiladera,  and 
which  is  big  enough  to  hold 
any  one  of  the  Forty 
Thieves,  down  to  the  jug 
that  holds  just  three  cents' 
worth  of  pulque.  And  what 
a  fascinating  array  it  is! 
One  knows  not  which  to 
admire  the  more,  the  glazed 
or  the  unglazed,  the  dull 
reds  of  graceful  lines,  or 
the  equally  graceful  shapes 
whereon  the  gamut  of 
greens  or  browns  is  run, 
with,  not  infrequently,  a 
mingling  of  both  colors  on 
the  same  vessel.  And  for  a 
"bit"  in  our  money,  one  can 
buy  the  very  prettiest  jar 
of  them  all  in  the  open 
market ;  and  if  successful 
in  conveying  across  the  bor- 
der unsmashed,  it  will 
eventually  make  a  charm- 
ing decoration  for  one's 
"Mexican  corner." 

The  complicated,  many-griddled  coal 
range,  with  its  dampers,  its  hot  water 
tank,  its  capacious  baking  oven  and  its 
smaller  oven  for  keeping  warm  the  va- 
rious dishes  until  they  are  served,  is 
practically  unknown  to  the  Mexican 
cook,  as  are  also  the  ever-ready  gas 
range,  the  oil  burner  and  the  wood  bur- 
ner. The  Mexican  stove  is  the  reverse 
of  complicated,  and  is  built  when  the 
house  is  built,  out  of  the  same  material. 
If  one  of  our  good,  old-fashioned,  "down 
east"  cooks  were  obliged  to  use  it,  I 
fear  that  her  bread  would  not  take  the 
prize  at  the  county  fair. 

The  poorest  class  of  Mexicans  pre- 
pare their  food  over  a  charcoal  brazier. 
This  is  easily  done,  as  there  are  not 
many  courses.  Their  "staples"  are  black 
beans  and  tortillas.  The  latter  are  flat, 
round  cakes,  resembling  in  appearance 
and  taste  an  underdone  griddle  cake. 
These  the  women  of  the  household  are 
forever  making,  the  "spat,  spat,  spat" 
of  the  hands,  as  the  cakes  are  flattened 
between  the  palms,  sounding  "from  early 


morn  till  dewy  eve."  Tortillas  are  made 
from  corn,  which  is  first  soaked  in  lye 
water  to  loosen  the  hard  covering  of  the 
kernels,  and  afterward  placed  on  a  stone, 
or  metate,  and  rolled  with  a  stone  roller 
until  crushed  fine.  The  dough  is  mixed 
without  salt,  and  the  cakes,  flattened  to 
the  thinness  of  a  wafer,  are  baked  on  a 
smooth  stone  which  has  been  heated  in 
the  embers. 

Mexico  is  the  land  of  romance.  Lovers 
of  the  lower  classes  do  their  courting 
quite  openly,  for  all  the  world  to  see. 
They  wander  hand  in  hand  through  the 
scented  dusk  of  the  Alameda  (park), 
stopping  to  exchange  kisses  and  to  mur- 
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mur:  "Alma  de  mi  corazon" — soul  of 
my  heart — at  frequent  intervals.  Or, 
they  casually  select  a  doorstep — any- 
body's doorstep — as  their  "spooning" 
ground ;  you  are  apt  to  stumble  over 
them  at  all  hours. 

They  share  the  fiesta  water  ice,  using 
the  same  tin  spoon.  They  frequent  the 
resorts  along  the  Viga  canal  on  a  holi- 
day ;  and  the  novio  salutes  pleasantly  the 
ear  of  his  novia  with  the  sweet  strains 
of  "La  Golondrina,"  played  on  a 
stringed  instrument  of  his  own  manu- 
facturer. 

Finally,  they  set  up  housekeeping, 
much  as  the  birds  nest,  and  with  far 
less  preparation.  It  may  be  that  there  is 
no  marriage,  in  a  legal  sense.  The  priest 
may  unite  them,  but  without  a  civil 
ceremony,  the  marriage  is  not  recog- 
nized by  the  state.  Seldom,  indeed,  has 
the  lover  the  wherewithal  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  two  ceremonies.  Therefore, 
why  bother? 

The  Mexican  child  of  the  lower  class 
is  poor  in  everything  but  love.  One  does 


not  hear  loud  words  or  quarreling 
among  the  children  of  the  poor.  .Their 
happy  voices  have  the  sweet,  singing 
quality  of  bird  notes. 

There  is  no  word  signifying  "home," 
as  we  use  it,  in  the  Mexican  language. 
The  Mexican  equivalent  of  "Home, 
Sweet  Home,"  is  "La  Golondrina." 
There  is  a  legend  to  the  effect  that, 
when  the  last  Moorish  king  of  Granada 
was  leaving  his  palace  of  the  Alhambra, 
he  turned  to  gaze  once  more  on  his  be- 
loved home,  which  would  soon  be  lost 
to  his  sight  forever.  Never  had  it  looked 
so  lovely  to  him.  The  sunshine  shone 
brightly  upon  each  tower  and  minaret; 
the  blue  sky  was  the  back- 
ground for  its  sculptured 
whiteness,  gazing  thus, 
through  tears,  he  saw  swal- 
lows flying  freely  in  and 
out,  where  he  would  enter 
never  more.  All  his  grief 
and  longing  found  expres- 
sion in  "La  Golondrina," 
the  swallow. 

It  is  among  the  upper 
class  Mexicans  that  one 
that  yesterday  has  given 
way  to  the  new  order  that 
'is  Today.  Think  not,  for 
instance,  to  see  La  Senor- 
ita  wearing  a  lace  mantilla 
on  her  blue-black  hear.  The 
girl  of  Today  affects  Paris 
hats.  Nor  does  she  sit  be- 
hind the  bars  of  the  grated 
window,  while  her  novio, 
"playing  bear"  in  the  gar- 
den below,  awaits  the  to- 
ken that  he  is  pleasing  to 
her  sight — the  rose,  dropped 
by  a  dainty  hand. 

The  duena,  under  whose 
portentous  frown  the  swain  of  olden 
time  must  speak  the  language  of  the  eyes, 
since  direct  speech  with  his  loved  one 
was  denied,  practically  "passed  out"  with 
long  hair.  Yes,  she  bobs  her  hair,  does 
the  senorita,  and  her  skirts  as  well. 

No  doubt  that  her  mamma  deems  this 
generation  of  "ninas"  a  discredit  to  the 
the  sex,  even  as  do  the  mammas — some 
of  them — of  these  United  States,  who 
shake  their  heads  over  the  jazzy  1929 
Model.  But  with  airplanes  droning 
above  the  crumbling  casas  of  the  dead- 
and-gone  dons  of  another  day  and  age; 
with  up-to-date  houses  elbowing  the 
mossed  and  lichened  casas  out  of  exist- 
ence ;  with  the  young  folk  dancing  mod- 
dern  dances  to  the  music  of  the  radio, 
instead  of  "stepping"  to  twanging 
guitars  and  bandolins;  with  swift  auto- 
mobiles taking  the  place  of  the  stately 
"carriage  and  pair"  to  convey  La  Seno- 
rita and  the  Senora  to  the  church,  the 
baile,  the  moving  picture  show  and — 
whisper ! — the  baseball  game — 
Well,  what  would  you  ? 
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MERE  natural  beauty  lies  all 
about  us;  can  be  seen  on  every 
hand  and  manifests  itself  at 
every  turn,  particularly  to  those  fortu- 
nate enough  to  be  able  to  get  into  the 
open,  away  from  the  city's  clamor.  Here 
they  can  visualize  for  themselves  the 
charming  panoramas  of  the  country- 
side, the  pastoral  sublimity  of  the  open 
fields,  wooded  vistas,  and  mountain 
trails.  For  sheer  exotic  grandeur  and 
enchanting  natural  phenomena,  how- 
ever, nothing  excels  nor  even  equals  that 
which  has  been  so  aptly  designated  as 
"The  World's  Most  Awe-inspiring 
Spectacle" — the  Grand  Canyon  of  the 
Colorado. 

The  pleasurable  anticipation  of  prac- 
tically every  visitor  to  the  Grand  Can- 
yon is  more  than  fulfilled  by  the  start- 
ling abruptness  with  which  he  comes 
upon  it.  There  is  nothing  to  foretell  its 
presence — nothing  to  proclaim  its  near 
proximity.  The  explorer  is  brought  up 
sharply  on  the  very  brink  and  his  first 
breath-taking  glimpse  into  those  awful 
chasms  leaves  impressions  which  do  not 
pass  at  once;  remain  to  hold  one  spell- 
bound with  the  unbelievable  magnitude 
of  this  most  tremendous  example  of 
natural  erosion. 

Explicitly,  at  or  about  its  greatest 
breadth,  the  Canyon  is  approximately 
14  miles  wide.  And  yet,  due  to  the  ex- 
treme clarity  of  the  atmosphere  en- 
shrouding those  ponderous  voids,  one 
can  rather  distinctly  see  the  vendure- 
covered  cliffs  of  the  opposite  rim  and 
perceive  the  few  scattering  habitations 
of  the  forest  rangers  perched  upon  the 
plateaus  more  than  a  mile  down  within 
those  yawning  abysses. 

Near  1000  square  miles  comprise  the 
environs  of  the  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park,  through  which  for  53  miles  wind 
and  twist  the  waters  of  the  turbulent 
stream,  the  erosion  due  to  which  was 
responsible  for  the  canyon,  descriptive  of 
which  the  adjective  was  used  in  appella- 
tion. 

An    exhilarating    60-mile    rim    drive 


over  good  macadam  roads  may  be  taken 
by  the  autoist,  innumerable  footpaths 
appeal  to  the  atavistic  tendencies  of  all ; 
and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  are  the 
burro,  or  pack  trains,  providing  access 
to  the  recesses  of  the  Canyon  proper. 
Some  twelve  miles  can  be  made  with 
more  or  less  safety  by  the  latter  means 
of  transportation,  providing,  of  course, 
one's  mental  and  physical  propensities 
are  capable  of  the  task.  The  burro  trail 
winds,  doubles  back,  crosses  and  re- 
crosses  by  devious  routes;  bridges  count- 
less chasms  and  overhangs  dizzying 
heights,  requiring  steady  nerves,  indom- 
itable will  power,  and  an  implicit  faith 
in  one's  mount. 

Countless  points  of  vantage  may  be 
found  from  which  to  observe  the  won- 
ders of  the  Canyon.  Radiantly  beauti- 
ful are  the  views  from  Hopi  Point, 
Bright  Angel  Trail,  El  Tovar,  Gran- 
deur and  Maricopa  Points,  and  many 
others.  Each  accessible  promontory  pro- 
duces a  new  scenic  delight.  The  topo- 
graphical contour  of  the  Canyon  is  a 
never-ending  source  of  wonderment, 
while  the  stratification  is  beyond  descrip- 
tion. In  fact,  the  whole  stalagmic  phan- 
tasmagoria lends  perpetual  enchantment 
— is  a  hypnotizing  spectacle.  Temples 
of  fantastic  design,  each  bearing  an  ap- 
propriate mythological  designation, 
spring  up  from  the  shelving  plateaus  far 
down  below  the  crater's  rim,  their 
rugged  backgrounds  adding  and  lending 
inspiration  to  the  fantasies  of  the  imag- 
nation.  Under  the  influence  of  a  gigan- 
tic telescope  mounted  near  the  El  Tovar 
and  presided  over  by  a  competent  Indian 


guide,  still  better  visions  can  be  obtained 
of  these  natural  monumental  castelries. 

A  vacuous,  deathlike  stillness  per- 
vades; a  tense,  gripping  stillness,  the 
quality  of  which  is  noticeable  from  throb- 
bing pulses  and  the  aural  perception  of 
one's  own  heartbeats.  It  is  claimed  that 
at  no  other  place  in  the  whole  world  i.* 
it  so  still  as  on  the  rim  of  the  Grand 
Canyon.  This  peculiarity,  alone,  serves 
to  greatly  augment  and  accentuate  the 
mystifying  solemnity  which  instinctively 
makes  its  presence  felt.  Only  at  certain 
points  there  is  wafted  up  out  of  the  quiv- 
ering mirage  the  faint  elusive  gurgle  of 
angry  waters — at  times  a  far-off  pleasing 
brookside  murmur — and  an  occasional 
glimpse  can  be  had  of  that  madly  leap- 
ing, plunging,  turbulent  stream,  far 
down  amid  those  cataclysmic  gorges — 
"Where  the  Silvery  Colorado  Winds  Its 
Way." 

Variegated  rock  formations,  aided  by 
Old  Sol's  prismatic  influences,  produce 
a  riot  of  coloring  effect ;  all  the  colors  of 
the  rainbow  are  truly  portrayed,  while 
blends  of  every  conceivable  shade  appear. 
By  day  the  Canyon  presents  a  pageant  of 
wondrous  beauty,  ever  changing  with 
the  sun's  transitionary  rays;  while  at 
night,  subdued  by  the  moon's  mellowing 
glow,  a  far  different  picture  is  revealed, 
which,  coupled  with  the  ethereal  stillness 
and  the  eerie,  ghoulish  portent  of  the 
caverns  and  temples,  stirs  one's  imagina- 
tion and  fires  his  soul  with  romanticism. 
Here  the  artist  finds  material  from  na- 
ture's palette,  the  poet's  muse  takes  form, 
and  even  the  layman  finds  inspiration. 
(Continued  on  Page  187) 
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A  Scramble  Beside  the  Pacific 


and  soared  loftily  away  to  scenes  better 
befitting  him. 

The  eagle  is  not  so  infrequently  to  be 
seen  in  Southern  California  as  might  be 
supposed,  though  never  before  had  I 
seen  him  stodgily  lighted  on  the  beach. 
I  have  seen  him  several  times,  but  al- 
ways on  high'  crags  or  soaring  around 
them.  But  there  are  in  our  midst,  or 
at  least  off  side  a  bit,  some  individuals 
of  the  bird  kind  of  a  species  almost 
mythical.  I  refer  to  the  California 
condor. 

I  have  seen  the  condor,  two  of  him 
in  fact,  but  not  in  life, — in  the  Santa 
Barbara  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
stuffed.  One  hangs  with  monstrous 
wings  outspread  in  full  flight ;  the  other 
shows  him  alighted,  and  while  he  does 
not  look  so  big,  he  does,  with  his  huge 
red  head  thrust  forward  of  a  texture 
and  consistency  like  raw  beefsteak,  look 
profoundly  nasty — like  a  sublimated  tur- 
key buzzard.  And  I  then  and  there  made 
up  my  mind  that  the  California  condor 
should  not  be  seen  at  too  close  range 
if  one  is  to  retain  his  illusions  of 
grandeur. 

It  is  a  bird  that  would  never  serve  as 
a  fitting  symbol  of  our  beloved  country. 
But  in  no  wise  does  he  resemble  that 
aristocrat  of  the  bird  kind,  the  Ameri- 
can Eagle,  with  his  acquiline  profile,  his 
lofty  form,  and  above  all  his  noble  flash- 
ing gaze. 

The  condor  resides  principally  in  mu- 
seums today.  Gone  from  the  common 
view  almost  as  completely  as  the  "leather 
jacket  soldier,"  the  traveling  friar,  the 
Catalonian  volunteer,  the  servant,  the 
muleteer,  and  the  neophyte  of  the  Por- 
tola  Expedition.  These  indeed  are  fig- 
ures out  of  the  middle  ages,  though  dat- 
ing back  only  a  century  and  a  half.  Per- 
haps the  bird  seen  by  the  Expedition  on 
October  9th,  seven  weeks  later  than 
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their  stopover  at  Dos  Pueblos,  by  which 
time  they  had  worked  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred miles  farther  north,  in  the  vicinity 
of  what  is  now  Watsonville,  was  a  con- 
dor, though  Father  Crespi  thought  it  an 
eagle.  "Here  also  we  saw  a  bird  which 
the  savages  had  killed  and  stuffed  with 
dry  grass.  To  some  it  appeared  to  be  an 
eagle.  It  measured  from  the  end  of  one 
wing  to  the  tip  of  the  other  eleven  pal- 
mos"  (99  inches,  or  8  feet,  3  inches, 
which  seems  rather  condorian  in  extent). 
"For  this  reason  the  soldiers  called  the 
stream  El  Rio  del  Pajaro,  but  I,"  so 
says  the  pious  father,  "applied  the  name 
of  Lady  Santa  Ana."  Too  ladyish 
Father  Crespi's  nomenclature;  it  was 
the  lay  designation  that  stuck. 

Well,  it  might  have  been  a  condor. 
But  today  the  condor  is  almost  as  ex- 
tinct as  the  dodo.  And  yet  a  mountain- 
eering friend  of  mine  came  up  to  me  in 
great  excitement  one  day  some  years  ago 
and  said,  "I  saw  seven  California  con- 
dors in  flight  yesterday  from  the  sum- 
mit of  Red  Mountain." 

Had  he  said  he  had  encountered  the 
Portola  Expedition — soldiers,  friars,  neo- 
phytes, muleteers,  Catalonian  volunteers 
and  all — on  the  Coast  Highway,  I  could 
not  have  been  more  surprised.  And  yet 
my  man  was  a  truthful  man  and  an  ac- 
curate observer. 

All  this  was  very  well ;  Portola's  Ex- 
pedition, eagles,  and  condors  were  all 
very  well  in  their  place,  but  meantime 
how  about  my  easting  along  the  sea 
facade?  I  turned  to  the  eastern  guardian 
of  the  Dos  Pueblos  Canyon.  Sheer  cliff 
against  which  the  high  tide  was  slap- 
ping vociferously.  I  turned  to  the  west- 
ern bluff.  A  long  vista  of  rocks  and 
spray  inextricably  mixed  said  me  nay  in 
that  direction.  I  presume  I  might  have 
picked  a  precarious  way  along,  being 
probably  no  worse  off  than  the  Portola 


Expedition  about  four  days  after  it  left 
Dos  Pueblos  and  had  passed  Gaviota 
unconscious  of  the  Pass  up  which  the 
Coast  Highway  now  turns.  They  had 
difficulty  with  the  route  soon  after  leav- 
ing Dos  Pueblos  on  August  22.  "Con- 
tinuing along  the  shore,"  says  the  inde- 
fatigable Crespi,  "the  pioneers  were 
every  little  while  obliged  to  repair  many 
bad  places  (like  the  railroad  many  years 
after),  which  troublesome  work  caused 
much  delay."  They  were  at  Gaviota 
August  24.  On  the  following  day  the 
Spaniards  encountered  the  worst  part  of 
the  road  so  far  travelled.  "We  required 
about  four  hours  to  cover  two  leagues 
across  high  and  rugged  ground  border- 
ing on  the  ocean.  At  one  point,  by  rea- 
son of  its  precipitous  incline,  further 
progress  became  impossible.  We  had  to 
take  to  the  beach,  and  pick  our  way 
over  the  wave-bathed  stones  scattered 
along  the  foot  of  a  rocky  ledge  which 
afforded  a  passage  only  at  low  tide." 

It  was  high  tide  now,  and  having  no 
business  at  Monterey,  which  by  the  way 
the  Expedition  found  neither  coming 
nor  going  though  they  were  there  in 
each  instance,  I  fell  fell  back  upon  the 
utilitarian  but  prosaic  railroad  to  see  me 
back  to  Naples  and  my  car. 

When  to  the  woman  at  the  little 
store  who  dispensed  me  a  bottle  of  gin- 
ger ale,  I  explained  my  difficulty,  she 
made  light  of  it:  "You  went  in  the 
wrong  direction  when  you  started  out. 
You  took  the  wrong  swale.  The  next 
one  to  the  east  would  have  taken  you 
down  to  the  beach  all  right." 

And  so  indeed  it  proved  on  trial; 
which  goes  to  show  that  pioneers  are 
bound  to  have  their  little  difficulties, 
whether  it  be  Father  Crespi  in  1769, 
or  your  scribe  (who  failed  to  ask  ques- 
tions in  advance)  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1928. 
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THE   PATHWAY— By   Henry    Williamson. 
E.  P.  Button  and  Company.     Price  $2.50. 

PROBABLY  no  book  in  modern  times 
towers  out  of  such  a  mass  of  microscopic 
detail  with  such  clearly  defined  heights,  and 
probably  no  author  has  presented  to  us  such 
an  unobstructed  picture  of  nature  in  its  var- 
i.iu>  phases  as  has  Henry  Williamson  in 
"The  Pat/may"!  It  is  a  book  to  be  read 
carefully,  absorbed  by  degrees,  after  the 
manner  of  the  soil  absorbing  water  on  a 
sunny  day,  and  to  be  put  aside,  for,  like  the 
soil,  the  mind  reaches  the  saturation  point 
during  a  continuous  reading,  and  the  sheer 
pleasure  is  considerably  lessened.  The  novel 
is  worth  this  slow  reading,  not  because  it 
contains  any  great,  well-ordered  system  of 
ideas,  though  ideas  are  not  lacking;  but 
because  every  line,  paragraph,  and  page  is 
laden  with  intimate,  loving  glimpses  of 
character  and  nature,  the  grey  wind  about 
the  greyer  eves,  the  dip  and  swoop  of  swal- 
lows over  the  blue  waters,  the  cry  of  the 
sandpipers,  when  the  wind  is  piling  up 
great  seas  against  the  sodden  shore,  or  the 
expressions  about  the  eyes  of  some  tired, 
faithful  dog.  Mr.  Williamson  illustrates 
better  than  any  one  else  for  a  long  time 
Keats'  thought,  that  genius  is  an  impersonal 
thing,  a  flawless  glass  through  which  others 
may  view  life. 

The  people  in  the  book  though  sometimes 
uninteresting  are  always  real,  living  people, 
and  we  are  interested  in  them  in  the  same 
way  that  we  are  interested  or  bored  with 
our  friends 

— CHARLES  HILTON. 


"HP  HE  HYPOCHONDRIACK":  Being 
*•  the  seventy  essays  by  the  celebrated 
biographer,  James  Boswell,  appearing  in  the 
London  Magazine  from  November,  1777,  to 
August,  1782,  here  first  reprinted" — by  Dr. 
Margery  Bailey,  Stanford  University  Press. 

In  this  work,  Dr.  Bailey,  professor  of  Eng- 
lish at  Stanford  University,  has  made  a  real 
contribution  to  scholarship,  and  every  se- 
rious student  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  is 
thankful  to  her.  We  cannot  learn  enough 
about  the  greatest  biographer  of  the  Eng- 
lish language,  and  these  seventy  essays,  col- 
lected with  such  untiring  toil  and  devotion, 
throw  a  new  light  on  the  illustrious  Boswell. 
There  is  an  introduction  which  gives  in  an 
excellent  manner  the  proper  perspective  in 
which  these  essays  should  be  placed  toward 
the  whole  literary  carer  of  Boswell.  Dr. 
Bailey  penetrates  to  th  true  character  of  Bos- 
well when  she  quotes  Oscar  Wilde  as  say- 
ing: "There  is  only  one  thing  worse  than 
being  talked  about — not  to  be  talked  about 
at  all."  James  Boswell  would  have  subscribed 
most  heartily  to  this  saying.  Like  Mark 
Twain,  he  loved  to  be  in  the  public  eye.  So 
it  would  make  him  intensely  happy  to  know 
that  his  essays  have  been  put  in  such  per- 
manent form. 

These  essays  are  on  many  different  sub- 
jects. In  many  of  them  the  author  expresses 
or  implies  his  depression  of  spirits,  hence 


the  name,  "Hypochondriack".  Some  of  the 
titles  are,  "On  Fear,"  "On  War,"  "On  Ex- 
cess," "On  Conscience,"  "On  Death,'  "On 
An  English  Cook,"  and  "On  Thinking." 
Every  obscure  reference  is  illuminated  by 
one  of  Dr.  Bailey's  brilliant  foot  notes.  For 
a  wonderful  piece  of  scholarship.  Indeed, 
the  book  is  worth  having  for  the  footnotes 
alone ! 

The  format  of  the  book  is  splendid,  and 
does  great  credit  to  The  Stanford  Press. 
The  print  is  large  enough,  and  the  paper 
makes  easy  reading  either  under  sun  or  elec- 
tric light.  There  is  a  lifelike  engraving  of 
James  Boswell  and  several  contemporary 
engravings.  — CYRIL  CLEMENS. 


OLD  PYBUS— By  Warwick  Deeping. 
**'T'O    some    the    Apples    of    Hesperides 
•1    hang    on    mystical    trees,    and    while 
most  snouts   are   in  the   fleshpots,  other  eyes 
look  over  the  edge  of  the  world." 

It  is  the  trees  of  the  Garden  of  Hesperi- 
des of  which  we  have  glimpses  in  War- 
wick Deeping's  late  novel,  "Old  Pybus".  In 
whatever  Deeping  writes  there  must  be  the 
sight  of  those  trees,  the  waving  of  their 
branches  as  surely  as  appear  the  characters 
for  whom  he  really  writes,  those  through 
whose  lives  he  sets  forth  his  own  philoso- 
phy. Some  of  the  critics  disparage  Deeping's 
characterization,  but  Old  Pybus  is  a  su- 
premely human,  realistic  figure.  He  is  a 
friend  whose  philosophy  is  a  helpful  addi- 
tion to  an  equipment  for  everyday  living. 
"The  Venerable,"  his  grandson  called  him, 
and  worthy  of  veneration  he  is  in  his  forth- 
right independence,  his  constant  seeking 
after  beauty — everywhere — his  understand- 
ing of  human  nature,  and  his  uncompromis- 
ing attitude  toward  anything  poor  or  arti- 
ficial. Tolerant  of  human  frailties  he  was, 
yet  his  inherent  scorn  for  soul-cramping  ma- 
terialism put  an  insurmountable  barrier  be- 
tween him  and  his  two  sons. 

"Be  yourself  to  the  uttermost  and  to  the 
end,"  his  advice  to  his  grandson,  expresses 
his  own  principle  of  life,  and  his  answer  to 
the  question  as  to  whether  he  had  had  a 
holiday  for  years  suggests  his  method  of 
being  himself. 

"I  have  not  removed  my  body  to  some 
place  by  the  seaside  or  into  Wales  or  the 
Lake  District.  But  the  other  part  of  me  has 
traveled." 

To  one  who  is  captivated  by  the  staunch 
old  Roman  in  Old  Pybus,  the  most  delight- 
ful oortions  of  an  unusually  interesting 
novel  are  the  meetings — the  surreptitious 
meetings — of  grandfather  and  grandson,  and 
all  through  the  insistence  of  the  latter,  be- 
cause of  his  enjoyment  of  the  society  of  the 
grandfather  supposedly  dead  years  before. 
The  situation  is  most  unusual,  yet  it  has  a 
scientific  authority;  for  do  not  children  quite 
as  often  inherit  the  temperament  of  the 
grandparents  as  of  the  parent?  In  the  words 
of  the  author  we  have  "three  generations  of 
Pybi,  and  the  middle  one  a  warehouse  built 
between  a  cathedral  and  a  castle." 


Warwick  Deeping's  primary  interest  is  in 
his  characters,  who  stand  on  their  own  feet, 
think  natural  thoughts,  and  talk  together  as 
people  do  in  real  life.  Apparently  he  pro- 
ceeds, as  does  Charles  Caldwell  Dobie,  from 
the  situation  rather  than  from  a  pre-formed 
plot,  yet  he  works  out  his  plot  well,  supply- 
ing suitable  obstacles  at  proper  moments  and 
keeping  the  proportion  of  the  whole.  As  to 

Deeping's  style  is  vivid  and  distinctive; 
it  is  modern  in  realistic  detail,  which,  how- 
ever, is  handled  with  a  deftness  that  sepa- 
rates it  immeasurably  from  the  wearisome 
cataloguing  of  certain  recent  writers.  He 
gains  a  peculiar  distinction  by  the  use  of 
unhackneyed  words,  and  by  a  delightfully 
epigrammatic  way  of  saying  a  thing  unfor- 
getably. 

— M.  E.  C. 


THIRTEEN  DAYS  —  By  Jeanette  Marks. 
Albert  and  Charles  Bom,  Nev>  York. 
123  pages,  plus  index.  $2.00. 

ON  AUGUST  9,  1927,  there  were  more 
newspapers  sold  than  had  ever  been 
sold  on  any  previous  day  in  history.  Why? 
It  was  the  day  upon  which  the  world  waited 
to  know  whether  a  reprieve  was  to  be 
granted  to  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  or  not;  and 
to  this  day  papers  or  books  can  hardly 
flaunt  a  more  selling  title  than  one  which 
tells  something  that  is  news  with  regard  to 
those  two  resounding  names. 

"Thirteen  Days"!  That  might  be  a  tale 
of  Edgar-Allen-Poe-ilk — something  of  the 
superstitious,  by  the  superstitious,  for  the 
superstitious,  quite  uncanny  and  weird;  or  it 
might  be  a  play  built  on  the  thirteen  tradi- 
tion as  Miss  Marks'  enchanting  play,  Welsh 
Honeymoon,  is  reared  on  a  similar  old  su- 
perstition. But  no!  It  is  an  addition  to  the 
ever-multiplying  Sacco-Vanzetti  literature, — 
for  the  blood  of  that  fish-dealer  and  that 
shoemaker,  whether  innocent  or  not,  cries 
from  the  ground.  This  new  book,  just  from 
the  press  in  the  end  of  March,  is  a  record 
of  facts,  an  absorbing  news-story,  a  great 
portrayal  of  human  life;  there  is  no  bomb 
concealed  within  its  covers  although  they 
are  indeed  of  mourning  black. 

The  first  day  is  the  day  of  the  reprieve, 
August  9,  1927,  when  Miss  Marks,  come 
down  from  her  summer  home  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  sat  through  the  long  hours  of  strain 
with  Rosa  Sacco  and  those  who  sympathized 
with  her,  in  a  hot  and  dingy  room  in  Bos- 
ton. The  story  proceeds  intimately,  touch- 
ingly,  thrillingly,  through  the  waiting,  the 
sentence,  the  execution,  and  the  funeral, — 

Miss  Marks  always  will  a  poet  be;  there 
are  remarkable  descriptions  and  rare  cameos 
of  characters.  Four  chapters  are  headed  by 
quotations  from  poems  in  the  collection  made 
by  Lucia  Trent  and  Ralph  Cheyney,  "Amer- 
ica Arraigned,"  poems  on  Sacco  and  Van- 
zetti by  fifty  American  poets.  But  the  book 
does  not  deal  in  sentimental  slush  nor  in 
bitter  words,  though  Miss  Marks'  delicious 
humor  is  not  without  a  target. 

— EDNA  LINSLEY  GRESSITT. 
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is  a  controlling  factor  in  the  existence 
of  gross  flora  and  fauna.  Equally  is  it 
true  that  it  operates  likewise  in  respect 
to  the  microscopical  forms  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life  that  give  rise  to  disease. 

From  the  standpoint  of  health,  the 
human  organism  in  California  enjoys  a 
great  advantage,  for  the  local  combina- 
tion of  temperature,  humidity  and  sun- 
shine is  such  as  to  be  unfavorable  to  the 
development  of  many  disease  germs  that 
elsewhere  beset  mankind.  Within  its 
borders,  indeed,  some  diseases  cannot  be 
contracted  at  all,  and  others  only  with 
relative  difficulty  and  under  unusual  cir- 
cumstances. More,  in  a  healthful,  stim- 
ulating climate  the  vital  resistance  is 
raised  so  that  the  organism  resists  infec- 
tion better  and  gets  rid  of  it  sooner  and 
with  less  after  effects. 

Much  might  be  written  on  this  point, 
which  obviously  has  such  direct  influence 
on  the  sturdiness  and  efficiency  of  the 
human  body.  All  that  can  be  said  here 
is  to  summarize  the  facts  in  a  few  words. 
Malaria  is  practically  absent.  The  rate 
for  typhoid  fever  is  about  half  that  for 
the  rest  of  the  country.  The  probability 
of  death  from  pneumonia  in  San  Fran- 
cisco is  about  a  sixth  of  what  it  is  in 
New  York  or  Philadelphia.  The  rate 
for  measles  is  about  a  third,  and  for 
milder  respiratory  diseases  about  two- 
thirds  of  what  it  is  for  the  United  States 
at  large.  The  depressing  infection  of 
hookworm  is  practically  unknown.  Tu- 
berculosis develops  so  relatively  rarely 
that  consumptives  flock  to  California  to 
get  relief.  Such  local  immunity  from 
many  of  the  chief  ills  that  elsewhere 
waste  mankind  obviously  makes  for  the 
physical  superiority  of  the  people  that 
enjoy  it.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  Western 
climate  materially  favors  bone  growth 
and  human  development.  The  disease  of 
rickets,  with  its  deformity  of  bone  and 
stunted  growth,  formerly  thought  due  to 
deficiencies  of  diet,  is  now  known  to  de- 
pend on  deficiency  of  the  ultra-violet 
rays  found  in  sunlight.  Many  children 
in  the  East  grow  up  under  the  handicap 
of  a  cold,  dark  climate  and  their  physi- 
cal development  correspondingly  suffers  • 
while  the  California  child  blooms  to  its 
physiological  limit  in  an  abundance  of 
sunlight. 

A  S°;  h  JS  that  the  Western  youth  has 
the  double  advantage  of  maximum  phy- 
sical growth  and  at  the  same  time  a 
relative  freedom  from  diseases  that 
would  impair  the  physiological  function- 
ing of  the  high-type  human  machine  that 
has  been  thus  developed.  Further  the 


climate  of  the  Far  West  invites  to  the 
out-of-doors.  In  it,  physical  exercise  in 
the  open  air  becomes  a  pleasure  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  day  in  the  year  when 
it  cannot  be  enjoyed.  As  a  result,  the 
Western  youth  naturally  attains  a  high 
degree  of  muscle  development  and  a 
probable  earlier  maturity.  As  a  result, 
also,  such  out-door  life  in  a  land  of  sun- 
shine has  a  direct  influence  on  tempera- 
ment and  character.  Easterners  are  prone 
to  think  that  the  optimism  of  the  West- 
erner is  largely  a  matter  of  boasting.  It 
is  nothing  of  the  sort.  It  is  merely  a 
state  of  self  reliance  that  regards  ob- 
stacles, however  great,  only  as  difficul- 
ties to  be  overcome.  And  men  of  stout 
body  and  strong  will  are  competitors 
hard  to  defeat,  in  athletics  or  anything 
else.  The  West  wins  because  its  human 
machines  are  built  large  and  strong,  re- 
main durable,  are  geared  in  high,  and 
are  highly  energized. 

Nor  is  this  matter  of  superiority  one 
of  theory  alone.  As  to  athletic  su- 
premacy, the  facts  already  enumerated 
speak  for  themselves.  As  to  greater  in- 
dustrial efficiency  the  facts  likewise  are 
at  hand.  Huntington  found  that  factory 
operatives  in  New  England  had  their 
greatest  output  in  spring  and  fall,  under 
temporary  meteorological  conditions 
comparable  to  those  of  the  West  Coast 
the  year  through.  He  also  found  that 
the  greatest  physical  activity  occurs 
when  the  thermometer  ranges  from  60 
to  65  F.,  or  about  what  California  en- 
joys during  the  entire  twelve  months. 
Under  such  climatic  conditions,  Califor- 
nia factories  operate  with  windows  open. 
What  does  this  mean?  Well,  the  New 
York  Commission  on  Ventilation  tells 
us.  It  found  that  when  workers  were 
stimulated  by  a  bonus  they  did  23.4  per 
cent  more  work  at  68  F.  in  the  fresh 
air  than  they  did  at  75  F.  in  stagnant 
air.  And  this  latter  fact  is  borne  out  by 
the  experience  of  a  great  automobile  in- 
dustry, which  finds  that  the  employes 
of  its  branch  plant  on  San  Francisco 
Bay  average  21-25  per  cent  more  output 
than  those  of  any  other  branch. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  facts,  and 
many  others  that  might  be  adduced,  the 
East  may  as  well  recast  its  ideas  as  to 
its  athletic  supremacy.  Such  readjust- 
ment may  not  be  pleasant  for  it  to  con- 
template, but  it  is  inevitable.  The  time 
has  come  when  results  demonstrate  that 
a  mere  handful  of  Westerners  can  hand 
defeat  to  the  rest  of  the  country  almost 
any  time,  any  where,  in  any  major  sport. 
And  Nature  itself  stands  back  of  their 
future  ability  to  do  so. 
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A  Faster 

"Overland 
Limited 

— and  a  New  Train 

On  June  9  the  famous  "Over- 
land Limited"  cuts  its  schedule 
to  58  hours.  This  third  cut  in 
less  than  two  years  makes  a 
total  reduction  in  time  of  10 
hours. 

East  or  west  bound  the  run- 
ning time  is  the  same.  Closer 
connections  at  Chicago  than 
ever  before. 

The  new  "Overland  Limited" 
leaves  San  Francisco  at  9:40 
p.m.  daily;  arrives  Chicago 
9:40  a.m.  (third  day).  West- 
bound leaves  Chicago  11:50 
a.m.; arrives  San  Francisco  7:50 
p.m.  Only  two  nights  from  Chi- 
cago; three  nights  from  New 
York. 

The  fastest  train  by  hours — 
on  any  route— between  San 
Francisco  and  Chicago.  This  fine 
train  goes  forth  truly  in  the 
"Overland"  tradition. 

"San  Francisco  Limited" 

June  9  will  see  the  inaugu- 
ration of  another  new,  thru 
train  to  Chicago:  the"San  Fran- 
cisco Limited"  6iy4  hour  flyer. 
This  splendid  train  will  run  on 
the  "Overland's"  former  sched- 
ule; without  extra  fare. 

Leave  San  Francisco  6  p.  m. 
daily;  arrive  Chicago  9:15  a.m. 
Westbound  leave  Chicago  8:20 
p.m. ;  arrive  San  Francisco  9: 10 
a.m. 

Thus,  with  the  "Gold  Coast 
Limited"  and  "Pacific  Limited," 
Southern  Pacific  offers  four 
trains  east  daily  over  the  his- 
toric OVERLAND  ROUTE. 

Southern 
Pacific 

F.  S.  McGlNNlS.Pass.  Trf.  Mgr. 
San  Francisco 
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The  Sea  Gull 


BY  WILL  T.  FITCH 


/COUNTLESS  thousands  of  white, 
^-*gray,  gray-blue  and  vari-feathered 
sea  gulls,  tiring  of  the  crawling  ferry 
steamers,  wheel  inland  every  day.  And, 
like  relatives,  they  bring  their  appetites 
with  them  and  stay  until  shooed  away. 

A  wise  bird,  too,  the  gull.  He  knows 
where  to  find  every  schoolhouse  in  the 
om*t  region.  Not  that  he  has  any  taste 
for  learning,  but  does  have  a  taste  for 
what  comes  out  of  the  children's  lunch 
boxes.  "Please!  A  crust  of  bread  for  a 
poor  but  deserving  gull." 

Of  a  morning,  the  air  above  each 
school  building  rustles  with  the  wings 
of  the  gulls  who  are  counting  the  lunch 
boxes.  During  study  hours,  the  birds 
doze  on  the  roof,  fight  for  points  of 
vantage  on  gables  or  wheel  restlessly, 
tirelessly  about. 

At  recess,  when  the  children  "piece," 
and  at  noon  when  the  lunch  boxes  are 
utterly  laid  waste,  the  gulls  waddle 
about  the  playgrounds  like  emperors, 
but  beg  for  morsels  like  the  gluttonous 
mendicants  they  are. 

And  so  does  this  bird  which  narrowly 
missed  being  an  honest  duck,  go  to 
school.  If  he  has  any  idea  of  improving 
his  mind,  he  forgets  about  it  in  his 
eagerness  for  homemade  bread  or  flaky 

pie  crust. 

*     *     # 

After  school,  the  gulls  wing  away 
back  to  salt  water  and  the  ferryboats 


where,  in  nautical  gull  language  they 
wheedle  or  demand  food  of  the  homing 
commuters — disdaining  with  raucous 
screech,  the  maliciously  flung  cigarette 
or  cigar  butt. 

And  there  are  some  tough  birds  among 
the  gulls.  One  E.  Pluribus  O'Hiccough, 
who  is  known  to  all  San  Franciscans, 
being  a  horrible  example. 

He  has  been  reported  in  the  daily  pa- 
pers as  having  committed  every  crime 
except  arson,  and  that,  from  the  lack  of 
a  match. 

Whenever  prohibition  agents  dump 
liquor  (which  is  unfit  to  drink)  in  the 
bay,  there  will  be  seen  this  O'Hiccough, 

getting  gloriously  dazzled. 

*     #     * 

A  sea  gull  is  no  respecter  of  anything 
in  heaven  or  earth.  He  caters  entirely 
to  his  own  desires.  He  is  the  cat  of 
birdland  and  proud  of  it. 

From  my  car  window  I  just  beheld 
perched  on  the  golden  crosses  of  a 
church,  two  gulls.  That,  I  think,  es- 
tablishes the  impious  character  of  the 

gull. 

But  in  spite  of  their  swashbuckling 
ways,  their  greed  and  ingratitude,  we 
somehow  love  these  big,  beautiful  birds. 
They  are  the  sea  a'wing.  They  know 
the  mysteries  of  the  winds,  the  waves 
and  the  cloaking  fogs.  Screaming  in  the 
tempest,  their's  is  the  voice  of  past  eter- 
nities— of  far  things  in  a  nameless  waste. 


"COMPANIONATE  MIRAGES" 

(Continued  from  Page  183) 

Portrayed  before  one's  vision  are  the 
coloring  of  the  Yellowstone  or  the  Paint- 
ed Desert,  the  pyramidic  solemnity  of  the 
Nile,  the  grandeur  of  the  Alps,  the  cata- 
pultic  fury  of  the  Royal  Gorge — and 
with  these  comes  the  satisfying  reflection 
that  all  is  within  the  grasp  of  him  who 
would  "See  America  First". 

Breaking  storms  produce  weird  effects 
and  the  thunder's  roar  echoes  and  rever- 
berates throughout  the  mountainous  col- 
onades.  Season's  changes  bring  intrigu- 
ing subleties,  and  one  can  but  wonder 
at  the  aspect  of  the  Canyon  were  it  to  be 
mantled  in  snow.  Verily,  there  is 
realized  the  truth  in  the  adage,  "Unfor- 
tunate the  blind — more  fortunate  the 
deaf." 


WESTWARD—^  magazine  of  -verse,  edited 
and  published  by  Florence  R.  Keene, 
quarterly,  at  1501  Lea<ven<worth  Street, 
San  Francisco.  $1.00  per  year. 


into  the  second  year  of  growth  is 
this  small  brochure  type  of  magazine 
devoted  to  poetry  making  its  way  up  Mount 
Olympus.  The  venture  is  a  courageous  at- 
tempt at  self-expression  by  its  creator,  Flor- 
ence R.  Keene,  a  printer-poet  of  marked 
originality  and  talent.  "Westward''  is  good 
to  look  at  and  still  better  to  read  because  it 
contains  the  best  product  of  modern  versi- 
fiers and  is  an  exponent  of  the  fine  art  of 
handcraft  printing  in  the  composition  of  its 
types.  A  clever  use  of  two  sizes  of  type  and 
some  judicious  placing  of  ruled  lines  makes 
a  very  attractive  looking  page  without  illus- 
trations. 

Books  music  and  the  theater  receive  atten- 
tion in  well-written  prose  and  "Westward" 
is  growing  rapidly  in  the  estimation  of  dis- 
criminating readers. 

FRONA  EUNICE  WAIT  COLBURN. 


Thousands 

of  investors 

have  read  this 

Booklet.. 

Write  for 
Second  Edition 

F-1030 

nnHE  first  edition  of  our 
JL  new  booklet,  "How  to 
Invest  Money,"  was  ex- 
hausted in  a  few  brief 
weeks,  so  great  was  the 
popular  demand.  So  we 
have  published  a  second 
edition.  Write  for  it.  It  will 

— help  you  solve  your 
investment  problem; 
— aid  you  to  invest 
$1,000  or  $10,000  or 
any  other  sum,  large 
or  small; 

—  guide  you  away 
from  financial  pitfalls. 

This  booklet  will  be  sent 
without  charge  or  obliga- 
tion to  anyone  who  has 
money  to  invest  and  is 
interested.  Write  today. 

Ask  for  Booklet  F-1030. 

S.W.  STRAUS  &  CO. 

Investment  Securities        .      .        Incorporated 

STRAUS  BUILDING 

79  Post  Street,  San  Francisco 

Spring  Arcade  Building,  Los  Angeles 

STRAUS  BUILDING 

565  Fifth  Avenue  at  46th  Street 

New  York 

STRAUS  BUILDING 

Michigan  Avenue  at  Jackson  Boulevard 

Chicago 


ESTABLISHED    IN    1882- 


On  May  10,  1869,  the  first  continental  railroad  was  completed,  with  the  driving 
of  the  golden  spike  by  Governor  Leland  Stanford  at  Promontory  Point,  Utah.  Thus 
was  completed  the  first  unit  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  building  east  from  Sacramento. 
The  sixtieth  anniversary  was  celebrated  this  year,  May  10. 


Riding 
Clothes  a 
Specialty 

ANTON 
C.  JENSEN 

Merchant  Tailor 

1023    Phelan    Bldg.          San    Francisco,    Calif. 
Telephone   Garfleld   3840 
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Camille's  Tavern 

BREAKFASTS 
LUNCHEONS 
Special  Dinners 

75  Cents,  $1.00,  $1.25 
A  la  Carte  and  Table  d'Hote  Service 
Our  French  Chef  can  please  the  palate 

PHONE  GRAYSTONE  7040 

843   LARKIN    STREET  Near   Geary 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Canada- --Land  of  Opportunity 


,239  Posr  Street 
'San  Francisco^ 


WHERE  DO 
YOU 

FIT  IN? 


FIND  YOUR  PLACE  IN  THE 
SCHEME  OF  THINGS 

Have  you  found  yourself  drifting 
down  the  stream  of  life?  Are  valu- 
able years  going  by?  Life  is  a  system 
of  well-established  laws  and  princi- 
ples, each  act  decrees  a  certain  result. 
These  laws  of  life  are  fundamental, 
permanent.  Learn  to  understand  them, 
and  you  find  yourself,  also  success 
and  the  fulfillment  of  your  dreams. 
These  simple  metaphysical  principles 
have  been  used  by  the  Rosicrucian 
fraternity  for  centuries.  Thousands  of 
men  and  women  have  known  success 
and  happiness  through  the  use  of 
these  principles. 

THE  KEY 

The  Rosicrucian  fraternity  will  send 
without  obligation  to  you,  a  book, 
"Light  of  Egypt,"  explaining  how 
you  may  learn  to  apply  these  digni- 
fied metaphysical  principles  in  over- 
coming your  daily  problems.  Merely 
address  a  request  to: 

LIBRARIAN  O.  V.  M. 

Amorc  Library  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Rosicrucian  Order 


(Continued  from  Page  171) 


rapids.  In  the  St.  Francis  Section,  which 
is  26  miles  long,  there  is  a  fall  of  but 
one  foot,  but  in  the  fourth  or  Lachine 
Section  the  fall  is  48  feet,  and  the  dis- 
tance 22  miles. 

A  stupendous  project  for  the  improve- 
ment of  navigation,  and  the  development 
of  hydro-electric  energy  is  under  the 
joint  consideration  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  The  work  will  involve 
the  building  of  dams,  locks,  and  power 
plants.  The  time  required  will  be  seven 
or  eight  years,  and  the  total  cost  is 
placed  at  approximately  $600,000,000. 
The  energy  available  amounts  to  some 
5,000,000  horse  power. 

In  the  province  of  New  Brunswick 
the  chief  power  stream  is  the  St.  John. 
This  river,  which  has  its  sources  in 
northern  Maine  and  Quebec,  is  about 
450  miles  in  length,  and  carries  a  large 
volume  of  water.  There  are  many  other 
streams  from  which  power  has  been  or 
will  be  generated,  and  there  are  a  large 
number  of  lakes.  The  largest  of  the 
lakes  is  Grand  Lake,  about  29  miles  in 
length. 

Grand  Falls,  on  the  St.  John  River, 
is  close  to  the  boundary  between  New 
Brunswick  and  Maine.  Here  a  large 
volume  of  water  drops  74  feet,  making 
possible  a  development  of  about  120,000 
horse  power. 

Power  developed  on  the  Musquash 
River  is  transmitted  to  St.  John,  Monc- 
ton  and  other  places.  On  the  Aroostook, 
at  the  falls  of  the  same  name,  and  on 
the  Nipisiguit  some  power  is  generated. 

Nova  Scotia  has  abundant  precipita- 
tion, and  a  large  number  of  rivers  and 
lakes.  The  greatest  elevations  are  about 
1100  feet  above  sea  level.  The  chief 
rivers  are  the  Liverpool,  Mersey,  East 
River,  Hedway,  St.  Croux,  Avon  and 
Gasperaux. 

The  city  of  Halifax  uses  hydro-elec- 
tric energy  from  plants  at  St.  Margaret 
Bay  and  Sandy  Lake.  Lunenburg  pro- 
cures power  from  the  Mushamush 
River.  Much  of  the  energy  produced  in 
the  province  of  Nova  Scotia  is  used  in 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry. 

The  total  horse  power  of  hydro-elec- 
tric energy  installed  in  Canada  in  1910 
was  975,468.  In  1920  this  had  increased 
to  2,535,221,  and  in  1928  to  approxi- 
mately 5,000,000.  The  capital  invested 
is  more  than  $800,000,000,  and  the 
amount  paid  annually  as  wages  and  sala- 
ries is  about  $20,000,000.  There  is  a 
scarcity  of  household  and  farm  help  in 
Canada,  and  this,  as  well  as  low  rates 
for  electricity,  has  led  to  a  rapid  increase 
in  its  use. 


In  the  provinces  of  Ontario,  Mani- 
toba, New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia 
the  development  of  hydro-electric  energy 
through  public  ownership  is  the  rule.  Op 
the  other  hand  private  interests  are  de 
veloping  this  resource  in  Quebec  and 
British  Columbia.  The  relative  merits 
of  these  two  plans,  as  applied  to  Canada, 
should  be  well  known  before  manv  vears. 


TWO  GREAT  WRITERS 


T>  ALZAC'S  whole  list  means  one  book 
-*-*  to  me,  and  one  of  the  best  on  earth, 
culminating  in  Seraphita,  which  in  sixty 
or  seventy  pages  tells  the  great  story  of 
Swedenborg.  This  is  a  story  that  needs 
badly  to  be  known. 

Tolstoi's  past-fifty  problems  are  the 
problems  of  the  children  of  the  new  age. 
the  greatest  thing  Tolstoi  did  was  to 
go  out  alone  to  find  union,  even  in  the 
last  hours  of  the  flesh,  with  his  own 
Master,  whose  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
he  had  tried  to  put  into  perfect  speech 
for  twenty  years.  I  always  smile  when 
I  think  of  the  way  the  Associated  Press 
men  followed  with  telegraph  wires  the 
steps  of  the  aged  Russian  on  his  last 
journey.  Will  Levington  Comfort  in 
Boston  Transcript. 


MARK  TWAIN 

A  BIOGRAPHY 

by 
ALBERT  BIGELOW  PAINE 

A  N  entirely  new  edition  of  this 
great  book,  about  which 
William  Lyon  Phelps,  who  wrote 
the  introduction,  says,  "It  is  the 
best  biographical  work  ever  writ- 
ten in  America.  No  one  can  be 
said  to  possess  the  complete  works 
of  Mark  Twain,  who  does  not 
own  a  copy  of  this  biography."  In 
three  volumes,  fully  illustrated. 

£15.00 
HARPER  &  BROTHERS 
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California's  Greatest  Treasures 

BY  FRONA  EUNICE  WAIT  COLBURN 
Associate  Editor 


OLD  MOTHER  EARTH  filled  the 
lap  of  California  with  her  rarest 
gifts  in  both  the  vegetable  and  mineral 
kingdoms.  The  precious  metals  and 
the  bit;  trees,  are  Nature's  ultimates, 
and  would  make  any  land  stand  out  as 
especially  beloved  of  the  gods,  but  the 
human  element  is,  after  all,  the  latest 
and  greatest  work  of  the  Creator. 

Myth  and  legend  are  the  exacting 
standards  by  which  human  development 
is  iudged.  The  anthropomorphic  idea 
of  a  god  or  goddess  represents  the  high- 
est conception  of  a  race.  Here  again 
California  scores  a  high  point.  Not 
only  was  this  land  supposed  to  be  an 
island  near  the  terrestrial  paradise,  but 
it  was  governed  by  an  Amazon  Queen, 
Califia,  who  went  about  on  the  back  of 
a  tiffin-  She  is  described  by  Ordonnez 
ilc  Montalvo  in  his  romance  entitled 
"Sergas  de  Esplandian,"  published  in 
1500,  as  a  woman  of  majestic  propor- 
tions, in  the  very  vigor  of  strength  and 
beauty,  and  desirous  of  accomplishing 
great  deeds. 

This  typically  Spanish  story  has  been 
allowed  to  rest  in  obscurity,  flouted  by 
historians  and  other  practically  minded 
chroniclers,  but  its  art  value,  and  above 
all  its  value  as  a  measure  of  our  ad- 
vancement is  beginning  to  have  a  vis- 
ualised expression. 

The  Murals  in  the  already  famous 
Room  of  the  Dons,  Mark  Hopkins 
Hotel,  owe  their  distinction  to  the  com- 
bination of  the  two  legends  of  Queen 
Califia  and  El  Dorado,  the  land  of 
gold.  As  the  central  motif,  the  tall, 
athletic  figure  of  our  imaginary  Queen 
Califia,  receives  the  homage  of  the 
Spaniards  who  came  by  land  and  sea. 
She  is  attended  by  Amazons  who  pilot 
all  of  the  later  invaders  of  this  Adamless 
Eden.  This  is  purely  a  man's  concep- 
tion and  deals  wholly  with  material 
things. 

Now  comes  Blanche  Collet  Wagner, 
an  artist  of  many-sided  methods  and 
achievements,  with  an  entirely  different 
presentation  of  Queen  Califia.  In  a 
large-sized  Mural  over  the  fireplace  in 
her  newly  erected  home  in  San  Marino, 
a  suburb  of  Pasadena,  Mrs.  Wagner 
shows  Queen  Califia  seated  on  the  back 
of  a  griffin.  It  is  a  textile  applique 
painting  and  the  griffin  is  apparently  in 
a  garden  where  bright  flowers,  a  distant 
rocky  landscape  and  beautiful  sky  ef- 
fects make  up  a  remarkable  vizualiza- 
tion  of  an  imaginary  scene.  The  artist 
has  used  a  soft,  tan-colored  satin  for 
the  fleshy  parts  of  the  dignified  figure. 
The  big,  quaint-looking  griffin  is  of 


another  shade  of  cloth,  and  so  are  the 
flowers,  rocks  and  other  objects  depicted 
while  a  clever  use  of  brush  and  pig- 
ments blend  earth  and  sky  into  an  ar- 
tistic background.  The  composition  has 
depth  and  atmosphere,  and  there  is  a 
certain  gallantry  in  the  pose  of  the  figure 
which  makes  this  conception  of  Queen 
Califia  more  womanly  than  the  haughty, 
aloof  lady  of  the  first  attempt  to  render 
this  vague  myth  into  a  glowing  reality. 

Maynard  Dixon,  credited  with  creat- 
ing the  first  embodiment  of  Queen 
Califia,  is  a  native  Californian  with  a 
flair  for  decorative  art,  in  which  he  has 
achieved  high  honors  and  an  interna- 
tional name.  The  "Lure  of  Gold"  is 
the  theme  represented  in  the  Mark 
Hopkins  Hotel  ballroom.  Against  a 
flat  background  of  unrelieved  gold  each 
panel  depicts  an  episode  in  California 
history.  The  Queen  and  her  Amazons 
are  the  only  imaginary  features,  and  it 
is  right  that  a  certain  hauteur  and  re- 
serve should  characterize  this  fabled 
ruler,  as  her  kingdom  was  invaded  by 
small  bands  of  an  alien  race.  There  is 
no  reason  why  she  should  have  been 
hospitable. 

On  the  other  hand,  Blanche  Collet 
Wagner  shows  us  an  uncrowned  ruler, 
evidently  at  leisure  in  her  royal  garden. 
Valiant,  and  stout-hearted  in  both  cases, 
there  is  a  wide  divergence  in  conception 
and  treatment.  Mrs.  Wagner  is  a 
daring  colorist,  if  judged  by  conserv- 
ative standards,  but  she  has  a  knack  of 
imparting  sunlight  and  outdoor  atmos- 
phere to  anything  she  creates.  She  is 
a  recognized  painter  in  oils.  Mrs.  Wag- 
ner studied  in  New  York,  Paris  and 
Seville,  Spain.  She  has  traveled  exten- 
sively in  tropic  America,  and  has  done 
some  excellent  work  with  the  colorful 
settings  and  native  races.  She  has  a 
fine  feeling  for  color  harmonies,  with 
(Continued  on  Page  190) 
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The  ^Alexandria's 

Itoom  Clerks  SMake  You 

Feel  'Right  at  Home! 

Courteous  clerks,  familiar  with 
every  room,  make  sure  you  are 
established  in  quarters  you  prefer. 
—This  is  but  one  of  the  features 
of  this  great  hotel  where  thought- 
ful and  kindly  service  combines 
with  ideal  comfort  and  surround- 
ings to  make  every  stay  enjoyable. 

700  FIREPROOF  ROOMS 

75  rooms  with  private  toilets,  ?2  to  £3 

380  rooms  with  bath fi  to  M 

245  rooms  with  bath $3  to  $8 

For  two  persona,  £3  up 

The  Indian  Grille  Cafeteria 
Located  on  the  Air-Cooled  Lower  Lobby 
The  Peacock  Inn  (Coffee  Shop) 

The  Franco-Italian  Dining 
Room 

The  ALEXANDRIA  is  an  affili- 
ated unit  of  the  twenty-eight 
hotels  of  the  Eppley  System  in 
the  middle  west  and  of  the 
Hamilton  Chain  in  California 
and  Arizona. 

E.  C.  EPPLEY,  President 
CHARLES  B.  HAMILTON 

Vtce-President  —  Managing  Director 


HOTEL/ 


ALEXANDRIA! 

Los  Angeles 


The  Fireman's  Fund  leads  all  in- 
surance companies  in  premium 
income-fire,  marine  and  auto- 
mobile-in  Pacific  Coast  States 
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'  9he  Comfortable 

I  Great  Northern  | 
Hotel 

tx     CHICAGO /. 


FORMER  GUESTS 
REPRESENT  90  PER  CENT 
OF  THE  DAILY  ARRIVALS 


/TRAVELERS  select  the  Great  North- 
JL  ern  for  ita  wonderful  location  in 
Chicago's  "loop".  They  return  because 
the  large  comfortable  rooms,  homelike 
environment,  attentive  service,  excellent 
food  and  moderate  charges  make  it  an 
ideal  hotel. 

400  Newly  Furnished  Rooms  $2.50  a 
day  and  up  —  Sample  Rooms  $4.00, 

$5,00,  $6.00,  $7.00  and  $8.00. 

New  Garage  One-half  Block 
Dearborn  St.  from  Jackson  to  Quincy 

Walter  Craighead,  Mgr. 


RHEUMATISM 

can  be  cured! 


SUFFERERS!  Take  a  new  joy  in  liv- 
ing.   At  last  a  way  to  relieve  your 
pain  has  been  found. 

ANTI-URIC,  the  natural  preparation, 
made  from  roots  and  herbs,  has  given 
permanent  relief  to  many  sufferers 
everywhere  in  as  short  a  time  as  20 
days. 

IF  YOUR  CASE  is  neuritis,  sciatica, 
lumbago,  inflammatory  rheumatism, 
kidney  ailment  or  general  uric  acid 
condition,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to 
start  using  ANTI-URIC  today. 

ANTI-URIC  is  for  sale  at  the  Owl  and 
all  other  good  drug  stores.  Results 
guaranteed  or  money  back. 

//  your  case  is  ARTHRITIS, 

communicate  with  this  office, 

stating  length  and  history 

of  case. 

THE  ANTI-URIC  CO. 
32  Front  St.,  San  Francisco 


Why  Be  Without  Hair? 

Why  Have  Dandruff?  Why  Have  Fall- 
ing Hair?  WE  RESTORE  HAIR  ON 
ANY  HEAD!  We  exterminate  Dand- 
ruff. We  Stop  Falling  Hair.  Call  and 
let  us  explain  our  methods. 

H.    M.   COSS 

Specialist  in  Hair  Growing 

217    Associated    Realty    Bldg. 

Sixth  and  Olive  Streets        Los   Angeles 

Phone  for  Appointment 

BKacon   7242 

RcHldencp   I'hone,,    Beacon   7242 
Office    Phone,    Tucker    X989 


Albert  Bigelow   Paine's   Biography   of 
Mark  Twain 

THE  Special  Mark  Twain  Number 
of  the  Overland  Monthly  and  Out 
West  Magazine,  issued  in  April,  has 
been  commented  upon  so  generally 
throughout  the  country  that  it  is  timely 
to  give  here  a  word  regarding  Paine's 
Revision  of  Mark  Twain's  Biography. 
The  three  volumes  of  this  revised 
work  are  epoch-making.  These  volumes 
are  substantially  uniform  in  size  and 
carry  in  total  719  pages  of  text  and,  in 
addition,  many  full-page  plates  illus- 
trating scenes  and  circumstances  in  the 
life  of  Mark  Twain. 

Albert  Bigelow  Paine  was  the  per- 
sonal friend  of  Clemens,  possessing 
therefore,  a  background  such  as  many 
biographers  do  not  possess.  He  has  been 
able  to  develop  the  spirit  as  well  as  the 
letter  of  his  work.  Paine,  too,  has  the 
facility  of  digging  down  into  research 
sources  and  bringing  up  that  which  is 
of  most  value  and  setting  it  forth  in  a 
way  to  give  the  greatest  interest  to  the 
readers. 

This  biography  of  Mark  Twain 
should  be  studied  as  well  as  read — it  is 
a  literary  compendium.  As  one  goes 
through  the  pages  he  finds  difficulty  in 
determining  whether  to  turn  the  next 
page  or  to  lay  aside  and  bring  down 
from  the  shelf  some  volume  of  Mark 
Twain's  work  in  order  to  refresh  his 
memory  of  the  words  of  this  great  hu- 
morist-philosopher. 

In  speaking  of  this  biography,  Wil- 
liam Lyon  Phelps  says  in  his  introduc- 
tion: "No  person  can  be  said  to  pos- 
sess the  complete  works  of  Mark  Twain 
who  does  not  own  a  copy  of  this  biog- 
raphy. Thanks  to  the  skill  of  the  nar- 
rator, it  is  filled  with  Mark  Twain's 
original  sayings,  which  are  just  as  much 
a  part  of  his  creative  production  as  any 
of  his  signed  books."  Such  indeed  is  the 
cause,  because  Paine  brought  to  light 
many  of  the  sayings  and  incidents  in 
the  life  of  Mark  Twain,  not  before 
made  public. 

Of  particular  interest,  too,  are  the 
reproductions  of  posters  or  cartoons 
used  in  announcing  some  lectures  by 
Mark  Twain,  and  hand-bills  or  pro- 
grams. 

The  books  are  serviceably  and  artis- 
tically bound,  and  the  type  faces  used 
are  attractive.  The  publishers  have  had 
the  good  judgment  to  provide  excellent 
paper  and  wide  margins.  The  character 
of  the  reproductions  are  enhanced  owing 
to  the  embossed  sheets  that  are  inserted. 
As  one  goes  through  these  volumes 
he  realizes  more  fully  than  before  that 
Samuel  Langhorne  Clemens  was  a  poet 
as  well  as  a  writer  of  prose.  A  number 
of  poems  appear  in  the  volumes. 

Volume  Three  contains  an  appendix 
of  valuable  material  covering  125  pages 
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and  embodying  interesting  letters  and  a 
chronological  list  of  Mark  Twain's 
works,  both  published  and  unpublished, 
from  1851  to  1910.  This  will  be  found 
especially  valuable  to  the  student  of 
Mark  Twain.  This  volume  closes  with 
a  complete  index. 

The  publishers  of  the  book,  Harper 
&  Brothers,  place  the  price  at  $15  for 
the  three  volumes. 


An  Important  Library  Meeting 

THE  American  Library  Association  at 
its  recent  meeting  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
California  Library  Association  to  hold 
its  meeting  next  year  in  California.  This 
meeting,  bringing  as  it  will  hundreds  of 
the  most  distinguished  librarians  and 
literary  critics  in  the  United  States,  is 
accounted  one  of  the  finest  gatherings 
in  the  nation. 

San  Francisco  librarians  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Special  Libraries  Association, 
which  will  hold  its  meetings  with  the 
American  Library  Association,  have  pre- 
sented strong  invitation  for  the  holding 
of  the  business  sessions  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

It  is  greatly  due  to  the  influence  of 
Mr.  Milton  J.  Ferguson,  state  librarian, 
that  the  proposed  visit  was  brought  to  a 
successful  issue.  Decision  as  to  the  place 
for  holding  sessions  will  no  doubt  be 
made  later  by  the  committee  of  the 
American  Library  Association. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  officers  will 
see  fit  to  hold  the  business  sessions  in 
San  Francisco  where  there  are  adequate 
facilities,  and  the  results  from  which 
meeting  would  be  valuable  indeed  to  the 
city  and  the  state. 

Meeting  with  the  American  Library 
Association,  will  be  the  Special  Libra- 
ries Association,  California  Library  As- 
sociation, Pacific  Northwest  Library 
Association.  These  bring  together  nearly 
2,000  interested  in  the  work. 

San  Francisco  withdrew  its  request 
for  a  resolution  naming  that  city  for 
1930  at  the  meeting  of  the  California 
Library  Association  held  recently  at  Sac- 
ramento. It  was  felt  that  all  delegates 
to  the  two  national  bodies  affected 
should  be  given  an  equal  opportunity  to 
survey  library  advancement,  not  only  in 
the  Bay  Region,  but  in  Los  Angeles  and 
Sacramento,  and  plans  will  aim  at  this 
result  for  1930. 
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sufficient  daring  to  use  them  according 
to  fixed  methods  and  in  an  authoritative 
manner. 

The  traditions  of  California  are  its 
most  valuable  assets,  for  it  is  still  true 
that  as  a  man  thinketh  so  is  he,  and 
that  the  human  element  is  what  really 
advances  civilization. 
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from  others,  but  enough  consented  to 
presage  success.  In  order  to  avoid  arous- 
ing the  attention  of  the  town  constable 
they  arranged  to  go  in  small  groups, 
coining  to  the  church  from  different 
streets,  but  all  to  take  places  at  the  back 
of  the  church  near  the  door  and  pay  no 
attention  to  each  other  till  Owen  gave 
the  signal  by  joining  in  the  singing  of  a 
hymn.  Then  all  were  to  sing  as  loudly 
unil  boisterously  as  possible,  a  ribald 
barroom  song. 

Unobtrusively  the  groups  entered  the 
church.  Owen  coming  in  last,  gave  a 
slight  wave  of  his  hand  as  he  took  a 
-cat  in  front  of  the  others.  The  meeting 
progressed ;  the  Evangelist  gave  his  usual 
impressive,  impassioned  talk  and  led  in 
prayer.  A  hymn  was  announced  and  the 
men  from  First  Street  arose  with  the 
others,  ready  for  the  cue  from  Owen. 
The  hymn  with  its  several  stanzas  and 
its  ringing  chorus  was  sung,  and  with 
ruitable  provocative  incentives,  phrases, 
.  ':anzas  and  the  chorus  was  repeated, 
ung  with  gusto  or  pathos  as  was  needed 
10  emphasize  the  text,  and  then  kneei- 
ng, the  people  sang  the  last  stanza  and 
i.he  chorus  softly,  feelingly,  almost  trem- 
ulously, voicing  the  wish  for  "the  peace 
which  passes  understanding  to  descend 
upon  every  troubled  heart." 

And  still  no  cue  from  Owen.  As  the 
singers  rose  from  their  kneeling  posture, 
the  men  from  First  Street  looked  to- 
ward their  leader.  Owen  had  been  joined 
by  Ellen  Wendall,  the  belle  of  First 
Street.  She  was  seen  to  speak  to  him  but 
he  gave  no  answer.  Urged  by  the  speaker 
to  come  forward  to  the  Mourner's 
Bench,  all  who  desired  to  change  their 
way  of  living  and  array  themselves  on 
the  side  of  right,  many  rose  and  went 
forward.  Once  the  men  saw  Owen  start 
to  get  up,  but  Ellen  pulled  him  down. 
In  the  confusion  attendant  upon  the 
movement  to  the  front,  Owen  got  up 
and  started  down  the  aisle.  With  a  little 
cry  of  protest  Ellen  caught  him  and  then 
Owen  turned  to  the  door.  He  looked  at 
no  one,  but  the  crowd  from  First 
Street  arose  and  followed  him.  Ellen 
was  at  'his  right  hand  and  no  word  was 
spoken  till  they  reached  the  barroom  at 
the  hotel. 

"Boys,"  said  Owen,  "I  couldn't  do 
it!"  "And,"  broke  in  Ellen,  "he  would 
have  gone  to  that  Mourner's  Bench  if  I 
had  let  him!"  "Tomorrow  is  another 
day,"  grimly  answered  Owen,  looking 
at  her  with  a  faraway  look  that  seemed 
to  sear  her,  and  which  imposed  silence 
on  the  crowd.  "And  tomorrow  night  is 
another  night."  In  a  rage  Ellen  faced 
him.  "Dare  to  go  to  that  Mourner's 
Bench  and  I  never  will  speak  to  you 


again,"  she  said.  "But  I  love  you  Ellen," 
Owen  answered  dazedly.  "Then  keep 
away  from  that  church,"  she  flung  back 
as  she  ran  from  the  room.  As  she  left,  a 
burly  form  rose  from  behind  the  bar  and 
its  owner  gave  a  loud  "Haw,  haw!  .  .  . 
Come  on,  boys,"  he  said,  "and  have  a 
drink,"  and  the  men  lined  up.  All  but 
Owen.  Without  a  word  Owen  went  to 
his  room.  As  the  men  finally  followed 
his  example  and  left  the  room  some  one 
said  to  the  burly  man  behind  the  bar: 
"Looks  as  if  Ellen  might  come  back  to 
you!" 

The  next  night  found  Owen  at  the 
church  and  without  any  pre-arrange- 
ment,  the  men  from  First  Street  filed 
in  in  groups  as  they  had  done  the  night 
before.  Ellen  came  in  later,  but  took  a 
seat  just  back  of  Owen.  Three  nights 
this  program  was  carried  out  without 
change.  The  fourth  night  the  men 
warned  Owen  they  were  going  to  break 
up  the  meeting  as  planned  at  first.  "If 
you  do  you  will  have  to  fight  me,"  he 
answered.  As  every  one  there  had  seen 
Owen  fight  Big  Dan  for  Ellen,  they 
knew  it  would  be  a  losing  combat  and 
hesitated,  but  all  were  again  in  their 
places  when  the  meeting  began. 

As  the  invitation  was  given  to  come 
forward  to  the  Mourner's  Bench,  the 
fourth  night,  Owen  arose  from  his  place 
and  started  down  the  aisle.  No  arresting 
hand  held  him  back.  He  had  not  spoken 
to  Ellen  since  the  night  he  had  declared 
his  love  for  her  before  all  in  the  bar- 
room. There  had  been  some  who  said 
that  the  life  she  had  lived  was  immoral. 
No  one  ever  dared  say  that  after  Owen 
fought  Big  Dan  for  saying  it,  and  no 
one  who  knew  them  doubted  their  love 
for  each  other  was  genuine  and  a  splen- 
did thing  of  which  to  have  knowledge. 
From  the  Beginning  of  Time,  real  love 
between  man  and  woman,  no  matter 
what  their  stations  in  life,  has  invoked 
a  respect  not  to  be  analyzed  or  cata- 
logued, but  which  is,  nevertheless  con- 
vincing and  unassailable. 

As  Owen  knelt  at  the  altar  he  felt 
rather  than  saw  that  a  woman  came  and 
knelt  beside  him.  As  her  sobs  reached 
his  consciousness  he  turned  toward  her. 
It  was  Ellen.  In  fear  she  looked  at  him 
and  shrank  back,  but  still  sobbed.  Owen 
reached  out  his  arms  and  she  flung  her- 
self into  their  sheltering  protection.  Ris- 
ing, his  arm  still  about  her  he  called  to 
the  Evangelist.  "Will  you  marry  us," 
he  asked.  "We  wish  also  to  become  mem- 
bers of  your  church."  And  as  he  wished, 
so  it  was  done. 

*       *       * 

Lustily — till  Time  lent  its  quaver,  the 
erstwhile  leader  of  ribald  barroom  songs, 
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lifted  his  voice  in  congregational  singing 
in  the  church  on  Main  Street.  Pride- 
fully  at  his  side,  supporting  one  cover 
of  the  hymn-book  from  which  her  hus- 
band reverently  and  sometimes  labor- 
iously followed  the  words,  stood  Ellen, 

one-time  belle  of  First  Street. 

*       *       * 

Lustily — till  Time  lent  its  quaver, 
rose  the  voices  of  the  miners  as  they 
lined  up  before  the  bar  after  the  usual 
game  of  cards,  in  the  barroom  of  the 
hotel  on  First  Street.  Frequently,  in  the 
early  days,  Owen's  name  would  be  men- 
tioned. "He  will  be  coming  back  soon," 
someone  would  say.  Less  frequently  as 
(Continued  on  Page  192) 
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GATEWAY  TO  THE  SAN  JUANS 
BY  HELEN  MAKING 

THE  day  is  going  from  Lummi  Is- 
land; and  it  is  the  after-supper 
hour,  when  everyone  and  every- 
thing breathes  out  a  quiet  contentment, 
even  the  young  rooster,  who  has  punc- 
tuated the  hours  with  his  proud  crow- 
ing. A  meadow  lark  and  a  wee  wren  are 
making  the  loveliest  of  bird-music,  while 
from  the  water  a  lone  gull  is  calling. 
Far  down  the  road,  a  cow  bell  tinkles; 
otherwise,  all  is  silence — the  country 
silence  of  peace. 

To  the  westward,  the  Straits  of  Geor- 
gia are  growing  colorful  in  the  sunset. 
To  the  south,  Mt.  Constitution,  on 
Orcas  Island,  the  largest  of  the  San 
Juan  group,  is  a  misted  blue,  casting  in- 
digo shadows  on  the  glassiness  of  the 
water.  The  sun  is  sinking  lower  and 
lower  toward  the  far  horizon,  where  the 
sky  and  the  sea  meet  in  a  golden  kiss. 
They  are  fond  of  each  other,  surely, 
even  as  lovers,  looking  at  each  other  as 
they  do,  and  each  reflecting  beauty  so 
the  other  may  see. 

Now,  a  straight  pathway  of  gold  is 
leading  across  a  purple  and  orange  sea 
to  the  ball  of  fire  that  is  the  setting  sun. 
Delicate  clouds  with  rose  and  gold  lin- 
ings are  hung  like  fairy  portieres  at  the 
door  of  departing  day:  and,  momently, 
the  glory  that  is  the  West  is  changing 
into  some  new  wonder  of  color  or  cloud- 
shape.  Above,  it  is  a  still  clear  blue ;  and 
a  moon,  soon  to  be  full,  is  hung  in  the 
high  east  like  a  fairy-lantern  above  the 
motionless  dark  firs. 

The  sun  has  gone  now,  leaving  red 
embers  of  a  departed  flame  on  the 
clouds  and  the  glassy  water  is  a  sheen  of 
rose  and  purple,  and  a  strange  lavender- 
blue,  a  pastel  shade  so  beautiful  it  seems 
to  belong  to  the  unearthly,  as  if  unseen 
hands  had  laid  a  magic  satin  along  the 
shore.  A  tiny  launch  with  its  insistent 
"putt-putt"!  (a  boat  with  a  heart-beat) 
has  come  and  passed,  leaving  in  its  wake 
ripples  that  glimmer  with  a  silver  lustre 
and  turn  again  into  the  calmness  of  the 
whole.  The  few  upper  clouds  change 
into  soft  grey-blue;  the  night  breeze 
comes  out  of  nowhere,  seemingly,  to  ruf- 
fle the  water  into  thousands  of  tiny 
waves. 

"Erery    infrnsf-sprinkled    altar    to    the 

God  of  beauty  burnt. 
Till  tke  last  bright  embers,  fading,  fall 
to  night's  uplifted  urns." 
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time  passed,  was  his  name  mentioned, 
and  if  one  ventured  the  prophecy:  "He'll 
come   back  some   day,"  it  was  greeted 
with   the    silence   ever   granted   an    ill- 
advised  remark. 
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Song  of  the  Sandpiper 

BY  CON  NY  LEIGH  HILL 

The  waves  are  like  lancers 

White-plumed  and  daring; 

The  waves  are  like  dancers — 

Dark-bosomed,  and  wearing 

White  lace  on  their  skirts,  with  green  shawls  from  each  shoulder 
Draped  gracefully  down  .  .  .  when  he  hastens  to  hold  her 
She  rustles,  retreating,  pretending  to  flee, — 
As  they  dance  and  advance  to  the  drums  of  the  sea ! 

The  waves  are  like  peacocks 

Too  vain  of  their  feathers; 

But  every  shore  bird  mocks 

The  waves,  when  the  weathers 
Assail  them  and  beat  them  and  drive  them  before 
With  a  swirl  and  a  swish  and  a  swing,  to  the  shore; 
And  they  scream  their  rebellion,  retreating  in  pain — 
But  the  wind  is  a  demon,  and  drives  them  again ! 

Peacocks  and  soldiers  and  women :  the  three 

Are  as  vain  and  as  proud  and  as  strange  as  the  sea ! 
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BECAJUR, 


Charles  Fletcher  Lumtnis 


Bv  BEX  FIELD 


HE  CAME  to  us  a  young  man, 
almost  a  boy,  ending  his  long 
journey  from  the  East,  across 
the  prairies,  the  mountains  and  the 
desert  at  the  frontier  city  of  Los  An- 
geles. 

He  came  like  Father  Junipero  Serra, 
who  marched  on  foot  from  San  Fer- 
nando College  in  Mexico  to  San  Diego 
and  northward  to  San  Francisco  and 
Sonoma. 

There  was  something  akin  in  these 
two,  the  stoical,  mighty  exponent  of  the 
Franciscan  faith,  and  the  youth  who 
was  destined  to  extol  great  Serra's 
deeds  and  the  deeds  of  all  the  daring 
founders  of  the  Christian  Catholic  mis- 
sions in  California. 

History  and  story  tell  us  that  Serra 
was  afflicted  with  a  grievous  sore  on  his 
limb  and  that  he  took  a  red-hot  iron  in 
his  hands  and  burned  it  out.  Then  he 
resumed  his  onward  march. 

The  young  Lummis  had  broken  his 
arm  somewhere  in  the  Grand  Canyon 
of  the  Colorado,  on  his  pedestrian  trip 
across  the  continent.  Binding  it  to  his 
body  in  a  crude  sling,  he  marched  on. 

I  first  saw  him  the  day  and  hour  of 
his  arrival.  General  Harrison  Gray  Otis, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  had  brought  him  to  the  office  of 
George  E.  Card,  Sheriff  of  Los  Angeles 
County,  where  my  father  was  under- 
sheriff. 

The  picture  of  this  slender  youth 
with  the  downy  moustache  on  his  lip 
and  one  arm  helpless  in  a  sling,  will 
always  remain  with  me. 

General  Otis  was  presenting  him  to 
the  Sheriff's  office  as  the  newly-assigned 
reporter  for  the  Times.  Charley  Lum- 
mis had  commenced  his  work  in  Cali- 
fornia. Very  soon  thereafter  he  became 
City  Editor. 

Eagerness  to  begin,  dynamic  deter- 
mination to  push  ahead,  was  typical  of 
the  man.  It  was  the  gage  of  his  life's 
achievement  and  success. 

That  incident  of  the  broken  arm  oc- 
curred in  1885.  Years  afterward  when, 
for  a  time,  he  became  paralyzed,  the 
same  indomitable  will  sent  him  forth  on 


y  HE    following    article    on    Charles    F. 

•I  Lummis  will  be  read  Kith  interest  by 
thousands  of  his  friends  and  admirers.  The 
ed.tor  of  the  article,  Ben  F.  Field  of  Los 
Angeles,  was  a  close  personal  friend  of  Mr. 
I.ummis  and  well  qualified  to  undertake  the 
task  of  interviewing  leading  men  in  Los 
Angeles,  and  also  the  attendant  compilation 
and  portrayal.  The  story  is  of  gripping  in- 
terest. We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Field  and 
likewise  to  Maurice  New-mark,  one  of  Los 
Angeles'  leading  business  men  and  editor  of 
"Sixty  Years  in  Southern  California";  to 
Otheman  Stevens  of  the  "Los  Angeles  Ex- 
aminer" who  knew  Lummis  intimately  in  his 
newspaper  life;  to  John  Steven  McGroarly 
of  the  "Green  Verdugo  Hills";  to  Orra 
Eugene  Monnette,  vice-president  of  the  Bank 
of  Italy  whose  literary,  club,  and  lecture 
work  brought  him  into  close  association  with 
Lummis;  to  Professor  Felix  Flugel  of  the 
University  of  California;  to  H.  Clay  Need- 
ham  of  Los  Angeles  and  Nevihall,  who  be- 
came acquainted  with  Lummis  in  1889;  to 
Impresario  L.  E.  Behymer  of  Los  Angeles; 
to  Sam  T.  Clover,  editor  of  the  "Los  An- 
geles Saturday  Night";  to  Joseph  Scott  of 
Los  Angeles;  and  lastly  to  his  daughter, 
Turbese  Lummis  Fiske,  who  still  spends  part 
of  her  time  at  El  Alisal. 


horseback  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
to  learn  from  the  Cliff  Dwellers  and 
other  Indians.  They  called  him  "Kha- 
tay-deh"  (Withered  branch).  But  he 
came  home  to  Los  Angeles,  after  three 
years  and  more,  cured  of  his  affliction. 

Again,  in  1911  he  became  totally 
blind  from  fever  contracted  at  research 
work  in  Quirigna,  Guatemala.  Instead 
of  sitting  with  folded  hands,  he  explored 
New  Mexico  on  horseback  on  scientific 
and  excavating  trips.  He  lectured  and 
made  many  valuable  photographs.  His 
young  son  became  eyes  for  him  and 
again  Mr.  Lummis  was  cured. 

The  writer  saw  him  remove  his 
bandage  one  night  at  the  Gamut  Club 
and  look  to  the  light  after  long  months 
of  darkness. 

Referring  to  club  life  associations  of 
Mr.  Lummis,  what  a  host  of  guests  and 
world-artists  and  members  will  recall 
his  shouted  "Bravo!  Bravo!"  when 
Schuman-Heink  or  Mary  Garden  or 
some  other  famous  star  had  woven  a 
spell  over  us,  enthralled  as  we  were  by 


About  the  Time  of  the  Tramp  Across 
the  Continent 


the    outpouring   of    genius!    Of    Mary 
.—    <ssi»Garden    he    said:    "There    never    lived 
a  woman  with  grace  of  person  and  car- 
riage which  excelled  hers!" 

Among  Lummis'  lyrical  tributes  to 
his  great  artist-friends,  we  quote  the 
following  written  to  Maud  Allen,  after 
her  appearance  in  special  concert  March 
5th,  1926,  under  Philharmonic  Orches- 
tra presentation,  in  Los  Angeles: 

AN-TIL-O-PE 

MAUD  ALLEN — THE  GREEK  DANCER 
John  Keats,  awake!  Your  Grecian  Urn 

Is  wistful  with  desire  of  you ! 
Bereft,  bewildered — where  to  turn, 

Save  to  the  cold,  white  fire  of  you! 

But  Oh  my  John!  To  see  her  now — 
The  Soul  and  Self  of  Greece  restored ! 

With  love,  ecstatically  we  bow, 

As  "David  danced  before  the  Lord!" 


Her  form  the  grace  of  flame  has  caught, 
And  Wonder  wings  her   feet   anew ; 

Her  face  the  gamut  of  her  thought — 
Her  mind  and  soul  are  dancing,  too! 
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Nor  shall  she  die!  Her  Self  shall  stay, 

Art's  high  tradition  still  increase — 
Of  how  Maud  Allen,  in  our  day, 

Danced    back    the    Golden    Age    of 
Greece! 

Time-  will  indicate  how  great  was 
this  man  who  walked  intimately  with 
us.  His  words  and  his  deeds  were  rifle- 
accurate.  He  humanized  science.  He 
preserved  the  Mission  buildings  of 
California. 

One  of  the  illustrations  in  this  article 
shows  him  with  President  Roose- 
velt in  Washington,  after  a  con- 
ference which  resulted  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  Lummis  to  adminis- 
ter justice  for  the  Indians  of 
Warner  Ranch. 

Another  illustration  pictures 
the  old  chair  at  El  Alisal,  (Place 
of  Sycamores),  made  by  the  In- 
dians for  Junipero  Serra,  at  San 
Juan  Capistrano  Mission.  This 
chair  was  given  to  Dr.  Lummis 
by  Judge'  Richard  Eagan.  Don 
Lummis  stands  at  one  side ;  the 
Duke  of  Alba,  brother  of  His 
Majesty,  King  Alphonso  of  Spain, 
appears  opposite.  This  photograph 
was  taken  about  two  years  ago 
when  the  Duke  was  in  Los  An- 
geles. 

In  the  photograph  of  Don  Lum- 
mis and  his  Indian  friends,  the 
young  woman  is  Princess  Tsianina 
and  the  elderly  man  is  the  Gover- 
nor of  Santa  Clara  Pueblo,  San- 
tiago, Rio  Grande  River,  New 
Mexico. 

I  call  to  mind  an  interesting 
story  of  the  time  Theodore  Roose- 
velt was  in  Los  Angeles.  He  had 
considerable  difficulty  in  resisting 
the  importunities  of  the  commit- 
tee on  arrangements.  Finally  one  day 
he  exclaimed : 

"Boys,  I  am  awfully  sorry  to  disap- 
point you,  but  I've  got  to  go  over  to 
Charley  Lummis'  house!"  and  thereupon 
the  President  of  the  United  States  left 
everything  else  and  went  to  El  Alisal. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  that  Overland 
Monthly  Magazine,  founded  by  Bret 
Harte  in  1868  and  published  continu- 
ously since  that  date,  should  honor  Dr. 
Lummis.  The  magazine,  Out  West,  that 
he  created  and  edited,  was  later  con- 
solidated with  Overland  and  the  name 
has  appeared  in  the  title  each  month  for 
many  years  now — Charley  Lummis' 
achievement  and  monument. 

Estimate  by  Otheman  Stevens 

QTHEMAN  STEVENS,  of  the  Los 
^  Angeles  Examiner,  has  said: 
"Charlie  Lummis  was  a  big  man;  his 
experience  here  on  earth  was  a  great  ad- 
venture. 

He  walked   across  the  mid-continent 


and  at  the  end  of  each  day  he  wrote  of 
his  progress,  to  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 
He  wrote  so  well  that  he  became  its 
City  Editor. 

I  knew  him  best  as  a  newspaper  man. 
We  reported,  in  those  days,  in  about 
the  same  spirit  that  men  went  to  war. 

Charlie  tried  once  to  fight  a  prize 
fighter  and  the  fighter  sidestepped  and 
set  his  wife  on  him.  That  is  the  only 
time  I  ever  knew  Charlie  to  be  licked. 


Lummis  With  President  Roosevelt 


A  woman  did  it. 

When  he  was  established  by  work  and 
by  years,  he  stepped  out  of  the  local 
room  and  into  his  own  niche  he  had 
carved  in  the  Hall  of  Fame. 

Brilliant  and  erudite,  he  wrote  many 
books,  contributed  to  a  long  list  of  mag- 
azines including  Puck  and  Judge,  and 
to  two  great,  world  encyclopaedias; 
founded  Out  West  Magazine,  collected 
a  treasure  of  Indian  folklore,  and  es- 
tablished the  Southwest  Museum,  which 
will  last  the  thousand  Biblical  years  of 
the  Nation's  life. 

He  found  time  also  to  serve  in  the 
Indian  wars,  in  Arizona.  And  when  the 
fighting  was  over  he  became  an  amigo 
of  his  foes  and  lived  with  them  at 
Ysleta. 

His  explorations  covered  the  South- 
west and  extended  through  Mexico, 
Central  America,  Peru  and  into  Chile 
and  other  South  American  countries. 

His  writing  charmed  international 
readers.  He  owed  his  success  to  his  own 


efforts  and  the  wise  guidance  of  a  father 
who  saw  him  well  grounded  in  his  edu- 
cation.* At  Harvard  he  worked  as  well 
as  studied  and  men  like  Theodore  Roose- 
velt thought  none  the  less  of  him  for 
that. 

He  served  and  aided  the  Indians; 
saved  the  California  missions  from  ruin; 
established  himself  as  an  historian,  dis- 
coverer, editor,  founder,  a  champion  of 
liberty  and  the  oppressed,  and  won  his 
way  to  the  hearts  of  humanity." 

WHEN  I  drove  out  to  see 
Maurice  H.  Newmark  at  his 
Los  Angeles  home  of  the  older 
days,  some  of  my  impressions  of 
him  were  confirmed-  I  found 
him  close  in  town  near  Westlake 
Park  and  I  fancy  this  is  because 
he  loves  the  place  and  its  prox- 
imity to  the  heart  of  the  city. 

One's    mental    reaction    to    the 
name,     Newmark,    is    apt    to    be 
business;  but  having  known  him  to 
an  extent  for  years  I   looked   for 
something  else. 
And  I  found  it. 
I  asked  him  how  he  would 
to  be  spoken  of  in  my  story. 

"As  the  friend  of  Charley  Lt 
mis,"  he  replied- 

He   did    not   discuss     that    fine 
history,    which    has   gone   through 
two    editions,     "Sixty    Years     In 
Southern    California,"    by    Harris 
Newmark,    of   which    he    and    his 
brother,  Marco  R.  Newmark,  are 
the   editors,    except  in   connection 
with  the  Lummis  Foreword.    "We 
all    know,"    said    Mr.    Newmark, 
"Charley's   quaint    and    heterodox 
system    of    capitalization.     Well, 
when    this   Foreword    reached    us, 
we  decided  to  ask  him  for  the  sake  of 
conformity  to  the  rest  of  the  book,  to 
drop  some  of  the  capitals  to  lower  case. 
His  characteristic  reply  was:  'You  take 
this  the  way  it's  written,  or  you  don't 
get  it  at  all.'  " 

Nor  did  Mr.  Newmark  speak  of  his 
own  long  life  of  business  and  other  ac- 
tivities, which  commands  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  his  fellows. 

There  was  a  large  pile  of  typed  car- 
bon sheets  at  a  desk. 

"These  make  up  the  diary  of  Charles 
Fletcher  Lummis,  covering  a  long  se- 
ries of  years,"  he  said.  "They  are  care- 
fully kept,  intimate,  and  will  grea 
assist  his  future  biographer." 

For  many  years  Charley  Lummis  h; 
sent  a  weekly  carbon  copy  of  this  diary 


.re- 

"V 

lad 


*  Charles  F.  Lummis  told  the  author 
that,  thanks  to  his  Father's  early  train- 
ing, he  could  at  ten  years  of  age  read 
the  Book  of  Genesis  understandingly,  in 
Hebrew. 
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u  his  friend,  Maurice  Newmark.  I 
iniki'il  nvcr  some  of  the  pages.  A  Saint 
Matthew,  a  Victor  Hugo,  an  Abraham 
Lincoln  could  not  have  written  more 
Beautifully  about  friends  and  loved  ones 
»nd  the  happenings  of  little  children. 
Such  a  diary  David  might  have  written 
,11  Jonathan. 

Yrs.  .Maurice  Newmark  and  Char- 
c\  Lummis  were  indeed  friends.  And 
this  man  of  the  house  of  Newmark,  with 
•urtesies  and  kindly  manners,  re- 
,-alled  the  days  of  the  Dons  and  the 
Haciendas  of  California. 

I  picked  up  a  beautifully  bound  vol- 
ume. "It  is  the  working  copy  of  A 
Bronco  Pegasus,"  said  he.  I  turned  the 
typed  leaves,  thumbed  by  Charley  Lum- 
mis himself  and  inside  I  read:  "To 
Maurice  H.  Newmark,  Staunchest  and 
Truest,  with  Love  and  Gratitude. 
Charles  F.  Lummis,  November  4,  1928." 

The  gift  was  made  just  a  few  days 
before  death  called  him,  but  the  hand- 
writing was  firm  and  pictured 
Charley    Lummis     almost   as   a 
photograph. 

"When  did  you  first  meet 
him?"  I  asked. 

"First  in  1894,  and  some 
years  later  our  intimacy  grew 
apace  when  with  other  gentle- 
men I  helped  him  realize  one 
of  his  pet  ambitions,  that  of 
erecting  the  fine  building  now 
housing  the  important  exhibits 
of  the  Southwest  Museum." 

"And  that  reminds  me,"  I 
said,  of  the  story  you  told  at 
the  Lummis  Night  at  the 
Gamut  Club  over  a  year  ago." 

Maurice  Newmark  smiled. 
It  seemed  that  he  had  at  first 
objected  to  the  large  debt  which 
Mr.  Lummis  was  willing  to 
assume  on  the  property  to  build 
the  Museum.  "Where  is  all 
•  this  money  to  come  from !"  pro- 
tested Mr.  Newmark. 

"To  Hell  with  the  money!" 
exclaimed  Lummis — "We  will 
have  the  building!" 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
state  that  this  was  the  exclama- 
tion of  a  great  soul,  not  the 
irresponsible  words  of  a  pro- 
moter. Charley  Lummis  had  a 
vision  of  this  unique  Museum, 
with  its  debt  paid,  and  he  beheld  pro- 
phetically. 

"Charles  F.  Lummis"  said  Mr.  New- 
mark,  "had  a  strong,  masterful  person- 
ality. His  brain  was  a  veritable  The- 
saurus, which  determined  a  virile,  epi- 
grammatic style.  His  sentences  sometimes 
came  like  bullet  fire.  I  never  knew  him 
to  tell  a  lie  or  even  to  insinuate  what 
was  not  true.  He  was  too  big  a  man. 

"After    the    laboratory    indicated    his 


soon-approaching  death  he  told  me,  with 
a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  that  he  did  not  fear 
death  at  all  but  only  that  it  might  not 
be  granted  him  to  finish  three  major 
tasks  which  were  at  that  moment  spon- 
taneously conceived : 

"First,  a  new  edition  of  the  Spanish 
Pioneers  for  which  he  had  originally 
been  decorated  by  the  King  of  Spain; 
next,  a  volume  of  his  poems  to  which 
he  gave  the  very  original  title,  A  Bronco 
Pegasus,  and  finally  an  entirely  new  and 
important  volume  of  some  140,000 
words  entitled  Flowers  of  our  Lost  Ro- 
mance, soon  to  be  published  by  Hough- 
ton-Mifflin  &  Co. 

"During  all  of  this  time  Charley  con- 
tinued his  'Noises'  at  El  Alisal.  These 
were  much  like  the  European  salons  of 
a  century  ago.  On  Sunday  nights  many 
of  the  distinguished  artists  and  person- 
ages of  two  continents  were  welcomed. 
It  was  typical  of  the  host  that  the  hum- 
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ble  aspirant  was  made  to  feel  at  home. 

"And  here  we  are  reminded  that  Char- 
ley Lummis  kept  open  house  and  a  seat 
at  his  hospitable  board  for  all  who  might 
come.  In  the  good  old  days  there  was 
ever  ready  the  California  wine  for  those 
who  chose  to  partake. 

"The  last  time  I  saw  my  dear  friend 
Lummis,!  put  this  query  to  him:  'Have 
you  ever  given  any  consideration  to  the 
future  state?'  to  which  his  reply  was 


more  or  less  as  follo-u  - : 

'Maurice  Newmark,  there  are  so 
many  things  in  this  world  which  I  un- 
derstand and  to  which  I  can  devote  my 
energy  that  I  need  not  consider  prob- 
lems that  are  beyond  my  comprehension. 
I  may  say  this  however,'  he  continued, 
'If  there  is  no  life  after  this  one,  God 
owes  me  no  apologies  for  having  put  me 
on  earth,  for  I  have  had  a  right  merry 
existence  and  am  still  having  it.' 

"This  he  said  to  me,  in  the  face  of 
being  ill,  emaciated  and  with  the  sight 
of  one  eye  gone  and  inability  to  work 
almost  upon  him. 

'His  intimates  knew  that  all  creeds 
were  alike  to  him,  and  loved  him  for 
his  catholicity. 

"One  day  we  were  discussing  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Indian  on  the  North  Ameri- 
can Continent;  and  while  talking  about 
the  Adamic  theory  that  the  Red  Man 
came    from    Asia,    he    trenchantly    ex- 
claimed :   'God  would   not   be  the   kind 
of  a  Deity  I  think  He  is,  if  He 
could  not  create  man  in   more 
than   one   place.    I   believe   He 
put  the  Indian  right  here  where 
he  wanted  him!' 

"Who  shall  say  that  Charley 
Lummis  did  not  speak  the 
truth? 

"On  the  one  hand  he  was  as 
keen  as  a  blade,  on  the  other  as 
simple  as  a  sage  of  old.  He 
loved  his  friends  and  hated  no 
one.  He  had  less  conceit  than 
any  man  I  ever  met  and  this 
was  exemplified  in  his  'In  Miti- 
gation'— such  is  the  title  of  his 
introduction  to  the  'Bronco 
Pegasus." 

"Many  times  I  besought  him 
to  write  his  autobiography,  but 
this  important  task  was  de- 
ferred, perhaps  from  sheer  mod- 
esty. 

"It  is  noteworthy  that  he  al- 
ways walked  out  to  the  auto 
when  I  took  my  departure  and 
this  courtesy  he  invariably  ex- 
tended to  others- 

"He  particularly  loved  the 
eucalyptus  trees  of  El  Alisal  and 
would  often  comment  on  their 
beauty. 

"The    loyalty    and    devotion 
which  he  inspired  were  remark- 
able. As  an  instance  let  me  say 
that  Henry  Herbert  Knibbs,  the  author, 
gave  up  a  year  of  his  life  to  hard  work, 
helping    Mr.    Lummis,    whose   eye-sight 
had  failed  him  cruelly. 

"Even  on  my  last  visit  he  was  true  to 
form :  wishing  to  lend  me  two  heavy 
volumes  which  were  on  the  floor  above, 
he  insisted,  even  in  his  sadly-weakened 
state,  on  bringing  them  down,  and  would 
brook  no  interference  with  this  plan. 
"During  one  of  our  Sunday  afternoon 
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tete-a-tetes  he  said  to  me:  'Maurice,' 
which  he  always  pronounced  in  the 
French  fashion,  'you  know  that  I  am 
not  much  given  to  conventionalities,  and 
therefore  do  not  feel  like  thinking  of  a 
formal  funeral  any  more  than  I  always 
have  cared  to  obey  the  dictates  of  the 
fashion-plate  of  dress.  And  so  I  leave  it 
to  you  to  see  that  I  am  placed  between 
two  redwood  boards,  covered  with 
an  Indian  blanket  and,  thus  situ- 
ated, cremated.' 

"This  wish  was  scrupulously 
carried  out  and,  as  we  bore  away 
this  great,  gifted  and  lovable  man. 
we  could  but  feel  that  the  soul 
had  departed  from  El  Alisal." 

John  Steven  McGroarty's 

Message 

DOWN  from  the  "Green  Ver- 
dugo  Hills,"  came  thought-in- 
cluding lines  on  Charles  F.  Lum- 
mis  from  John  Steven  McGroarty. 
There  was  a  love  between  these 
two,  the  author  of  The  Mission 
Play  and  the  author  of  the  Spanish 
Pioneers,  and  it  shall  endure  for 
it  is  a  part  of  eternity.  Mr-  Mc- 
Groarty said :  Because  he  was  so 
vivid  in  life,  it  seems  strange  to 
write  of  him,  now  that  he  is  done 
with  life  forever.  It  seems  strange 
to  think  of  him  as  being  no  longer 
here.  He  was  so  tenacious,  and 
held  on  to  the  things  of  life  with 
such  a  strong  grip.  I  cannot  ima- 
gine him  to  be  somewhere  else 
than  here. 

I  often  wonder  if  he  is  somewhere 
else,  or  if  it  be  that  there  is  just  an  end 
to  him.  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  he  had  not  much  faith  in 
a  life  hereafter.  He  never  would  just 
say  that  he  didn't  believe  it,  but  I  al- 
ways got  the  impression  that  he  had 
grave  doubts  about  it.  The  fact  was,  I 
think,  that  his  mind  was  poised  to  wait 
and  see.  And  not  to  be  afraid,  no  mat- 
ter which  way  it  might  prove  out. 

If  those  of  us  who  are  convinced  both 
through  faith  and  such  reason  as  we  can 
command  that  there  is  another  life  after 
this,  then  the  most  interesting  thought 
in  my  mind  concerning  Lummis  is  where 
is  he  now,  and  what  is  he  doing  there? 

One  thing  I  would  be  sure  of,  and 
that  is  that  if  in  that  other  life  of  free 
disembodied  spirits  we  are  at  liberty  to 
choose  our  own  company,  Lummis  made 
no  haste  to  "meet  up"  with  Socrates  and 
the  sages,  with  Homer,  Herodotus  and 
the  historians,  or  with  Euclid  and  the 
mathematicians.  And  yet,  if  you  did  not 
know  him  as  well  as  I  knew  him,  you 
would  judge  me  to  be  mistaken  in  my 
conclusion. 

The  work  that  a  man  does  in  life  is 
one  thing;  where  his  heart  was,  is  an- 


other thing.  For  instance,  I  think  that 
when  dear  old  Mr.  Rockefeller  finds 
himself  in  the  Other  World,  he  will 
pass  up  oil  magnates  and  financiers  as 
though  they  were  white  chips,  although 
here  and  now  he  is  the  king  of  them  all. 
I  don't  think  Henry  Ford  will  bother 
about  gas  engines,  but  will  trapesy 
around  heaven  after  old  fiddlers. 


•tmmis  and  Duke  of  .llba  by  Junipero  Serra  Cha<r 


If  we  could  get  a  look  at  Charles  F. 
Lummis  now  we  would  find  him  fra- 
ternizing with  the  ghosts  of  the  Spanish 
Californians  who  used  to  make  merry 
at  fiestas.  He  would  be  singing  old  Span- 
ish love  songs,  strumming  a  guitar.  He 
would  be  chattering  with  them  in  their 
own  tongue,  happier  in  their  company 
than  he  could  be  in  any  other. 

His  heart  went  out  to  these  people, 
and  their  hearts  took  him  in  as  though 
he  were  their  own  and  to  the  manner 
born.  No  man  ever  underwent  a  more 
complete  metamorphosis  than  this  her- 
editary New  Englander  transplanted  to 
California  and  the  Spanish  Southwest. 

If  heaven  is  what  it  ought  to  be,  we 
shall  have  there  our  heart's  desire.  We 
shall  go  the  way  we  always  want  to  go. 
We  shall  all  be  wise,  at  last. 

Well,  anyway,  Charles  F.  Lummis 
was  a  unique  personage.  He  had  lots  of 
brains  and  a  poet's  soul.  And,  as  I  was 
saying,  he  was  happiest  when  the  song 
went  round  and  there  was  a  toast  to 
quaff  in  musical  Castilian  or  the  patois 
of  Mexico  and  the  South. 

I  hope  it  is  still  that  way  with  him, 
somewhere  on  another  planet  with  old 
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friends  to  greet  him  and  where  he  waits 
for  other  old  friends  to  come. 

Notable  Achievements   Cited  by  Orra 
Eugene  Monnette 

I    CALLED    on    Mr.    Orra    Eugene 
Monnette,  vice  president  of  the  Bank 
of  Italy.  As  president  of  the  Los  An- 
geles   Public   Library,    I    knew   he   had 
been     intimately     associated     with 
Mr.  Lummis  and  that  a  bond  of 
friendship    existed    between    them. 
Indeed  they  had  much  in  common 
and  Mr.  Monnette's  literary  and 
club  and  lecture  work  brought  him 
into   close    comradeship    with    Dr-1 
Lummis.    The    following    tribute  ' 
would    have    been    amplified    had'i 
space  permitted: 

"CHARLES  FLETCHER 
LUMMIS,  esteemed  litterateur,! 
librarian  and  citizen  of  Los  An-'i 
geles,  noted  among  men  and  wo- 
men of  letters,  and  beloved  of  his- 
fellows  and  associates,  died  in  Los 
Angeles,  November  25,  1928. 

Mr.  Lummis,  son  of  Henry  and 
Harriet  Waterman  Lummis,  was 
born  in  Lynn,  Massachusetts, 
March  1,  1859. 

He  received  his  education  at 
Harvard  University,  from  which 
institution  he  graduated  in  1881, 
later  receiving  his  A.  B.  degree  in 
1906. 

He  was  a  prominent  American 
author,  poet,  story-teller,  historian 
and  lexicographer,  his  literary- 
work  covering  wide  fields  of  inter- 
est. He  was  City  Editor  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  from  1885  to  1887; 
founder  and  editor  of  the  Out  West 
Magazine;  was  a  voluminous  contrib- 
utor to  periodicals  in  both  prose  and 
verse,  and  author  of  many  books,  the 
most  notable  of  which  are: 

Some  Strange  Corners  of  our  Coun- 
try, Land  of  Poco  Tiempo,  A  Tramp 
Across  the  Continent,  and  Spanish  Pio- 
neers.* 

He  was  deeply  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  American  Indian,  having  at- 
one time  lived  for  a  period  of  five  yean' 
in  the  Indian  Pueblo  of  Ysleta,  New 
Mexico,  learning  the  Indian  language; 
and  customs,  and  was  one  of  the  fore 
most  authorities  on  the  customs,  culture 
and  language  of  this  people,  for  whorr 
*  Mr.  Lummis  also  wrote  Mesa 
Canon  and  Pueblo,  Pueblo  Indian  Folk 
Stories,  The  Enchanted  Burro,  The 
Gold  Fish  of  Gran  Chimu,  My  Frieno 
Will,  A  New  Mexico  David,  Some 
Strange  Corners  of  Our  Country,  The 
King  of  the  Broncos,  Spanish  Songs  oi 
Old  California,  Benavides,  Birch  Bark 
Poems,  The  Awakening  of  a  Nation 
The  Right  Hand  of  the  Continent,  As 
Remember,  A  Bronco  Pegasus,  and 
Flowers  of  Our  Lost  Romance. 
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he  later  founded  the  Sequoia  League  for 
their  betterment. 

He  was  also  intimately  concerned 
with  the  preservation  of  the  historic 
landmarks  of  California,  especially  the 
old  Spanish  Missions,  and  in  1895 
founded  the  Landmarks  League  in  the 
interest  of  this  work. 

Mr.  Lummis  was  a  wide  traveler  and 

archaeologist,  covering  the  entire  South- 

west,  Mexico  and  South  America  while 

iged  in  archaeological  research,  and 

une  time  walked  from  Cincinnati  to 
LIK  Angeles,  purely  for  the  pleasure,  a 
.mce  of  some  3500  miles.  He  was 
founder  of  the  Southwest  Society,  Arch- 
aeological Institute  of  America;  life 
member  of  the  Archaeological  Institute 
of  America,  and  founder  of  the  South- 
wot  Museum  in  1907. 

Mr.  Lummis  was  also  recognized  as 
an  authority  on  the  subject  of  Spanish- 
American  history.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Hispanic  Society  of  America,  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Spain,  and  was 
knighted  by  the  King  of  Spain  in  recog- 
nition of  his  services  in  Spanish-Ameri- 
1  can  matters,  literary  and  historical. 

Besides  his  literary  work,  he  made  a 
very  valuable  contribution  in  his  preser- 
vation  of   some   400    Spanish-American 
folk-songs,    together    with    500 
songs  of  the  American   Indian, 
through     phonograph     records, 
which    were    later    transcribed 
and  published- 

He  was  librarian  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Public  Library  from 
June,  1905  to  March,  1910, 
and  during  this  period,  through 
his  real  scholarship,  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  splendid  collec- 
tion of  source  and  secondary 
books  bearing  on  the  history  of 
California,  the  Southwest,  and 
Mexico  and  Spain.  These  vol- 
umes cover  the  whole,  field  of 
interest,  literary,  historical  and 
philological,  and  form  a  collec- 
tion surpassed  in  the  State  only 
by  the  Bancroft  Library  and 
the  State  Library. 

While  he  was  librarian,  Mr. 
Lummis  aroused  in  the  hearts 
of  all  who  served  under  him  a 
real  affection ;  an  affection 
earned  by  his  ready  sympathy 
and  unfailing  consideration. 

He  leaves  four  children  — 
Bertha  Lummis-Busch,  Turbese 
Lummis-Fiske,  Quimu  Jordan 
Lummis,  and  Keith  Lummis, 
who  with  his  many  friends  and 
associates  are  now  called  upon 
to  mourn  his  passing  and  to  record 


love  and  labor  of  Mr.  Charles  Fletcher 
Lummis  for  his  fellow-men,  his  native 
land,  for  her  institutions  and  for  the 
principles  of  American  citizenship  should 
be  forever  memorialized." 


I 


A  Man  of  Courage  and  Genius  Says 
Professor  Felix  Flugel 

F  DR.  LUMMIS   has  written   in  a 

charming  way,  and  who  can  deny  it 
— then  Felix  Flugel  of  the  University 
of  California  has  discoursed  happily 
about  the  man  and  his  work: 

He  says: 

"Rarely  do  we  find  a  man  with  the 
courage  and  intellectual  capacity  of  the 
late  Charles  Fletcher  Lummis.  No  stu- 
dent of  the  Southwest  has  been  more 
indefatigable  in  his  labors  than  he.  Rich 
in  contacts  with  humanity,  his  works 
convey  a  breath  of  real  genuineness — as 
the  very  titles  of  some  of  his  writings 
would  indicate — Strange  Corners  of 
Our  Country,  A  Tramp  Across  the 
Continent,  The  Gold  Fish  of  Gran 
Chimu,  The  Land  of  Poco  Tiempo  and 
others,  equally  delightful.  With  enthu- 
siasm he  described  what  his  observing 
eyes  had  seen. 

'The  Truly  Clever,'  wrote  Lummis 
in  the  Foreword  to  The  Enchanted 


warm 


Charles  F.  Lummis  Six   Weeks  Bcjore  His  Death 


in 


permanent  language  the  full  expression 
of  affection  and  bereavement. 

Honors  achieved  and  qualities  of  ge- 
nius make  it  fitting  and  proper  that  the 


Burro,  'know  enough  to  make  books  of 
a  country  by  a  few  days  of  Pullman  and 
hotel — or  even  by  skimming  the  public 
library  at  home,  without  the  bother  and 
expense  of  travel  at  all. 


'But  the  few  Dullards  now  left  can 
arrive  in  Knowledge  only  by  plodding; 
not  'as  on  wings  of  eagles'  and  Inspira- 
tion but  by  the  drudgery  of  learning.' 
'It  has  taken  more  than  twenty-five 
arduous  years  to  beat  into  me  what 
little  I  hope  I  know  about  the  Frontiers 
of  the  Three  Americas.  To  learn  sev- 
eral new  languages  and  digest  innumer- 
able old  chronicles  was  but  one  side  of 
the  task;  everywhere,  and  among  many 
peoples,  I  had  to  win  slow  adoption 
from  Stranger  to  Friend ;  to  travel  foot- 
sore or  saddleweary;  to  share  their  beds, 
their  feasts,  their  famine,  their  speech, 
their  ideas,  their  pleasures  and  their 
hardships — in  fact,  to  live  their  life. 
And  it  was  Life — Human  and 
even  at  its  rudest.' 

When  threatened  with  blindness  he 
faced  the  catastrophe  with  the  same 
spirit  of  adventure  which  had  carried 
him  into  unexplored  regions  of  our  con- 
tinent. In  his  many  writings  one  finds 
no  words  more  typical  of  the  man  than 
his  refreshing  message  (dated  Los  An- 
geles, November  1,  1912)  addressed  to 
his  many  friends,  written  after  a  long 
struggle  to  regain  his  eyesight.  'Here's 
looking  at  the  world!'  Lummis  wrote, 
'And  particularly  at  them  I  love — and  I 
don't  care  who  knows  it! 

After  15  months  of  total 
blindness,  I  begin  to  see  again; 
not  much,  but  a  darned  sight 
better  than  nothing.  And  I  in- 
tend to  get  All  my  eyes  back, 
in  time.  The  friendly  bandage 
still  tempers  the  sunlight,  but  I 
can  now  peep  from  under.  'Old 
Son'  Quimu  has  led  me  by  the 
hand  faithfully  and  well,  all 
this  time;  but  now  I  can  find 
my  own  way.  The  dark  is  an- 
other world,  and  I  had  fun  ex- 
ploring it.  I  was  never  lonely 
in  that  long  Night — for  Memo- 
ry and  Friendship  had  hung  my 
Attic  with  Pictures  of  Gold — 
but  the  Glory  of  the  Dawn ! 

'Hooray   for   the    Mari    that 
invented  'Things  to  see  with'— 
and  God  that  gave  us  Love  and 
Nerve.' 

"One  who  could  write  as 
Lummis  did  in  this  charming 
note  is  possessed  of  genius  and 
will  long  be  remembered." 

A  Daughter's  Touching 
Reminiscences 

IT  IS  eminently  fitting  that 
the  touch  of  womanhood 
in  these  tributes  to  Charley 
Lummis  should  come  from  his  daughter, 
Turbese  Lummis  Fiske,  who  still  spends 
part  of  her  time  at  El  Alisal.  Friendly 
report  has  it  that  she  will  write  the 
biography  of  her  distinguished  Father. 
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How  interesting  she  could  make  it 
may  be  judged  by  a  perusal  of  her  lov- 
ing and  entrancing  story. 

She  writes  as  follows: 

He  was  such  a  spirited  Santa  Glaus 
— whiskers,  rubicund  cheeks,  red  knick- 
ers and  all;  could  a  child  ask  for  more? 
What  a  marvel  he  made  of  Christmas — 
anticipation;  turkey;  and  beauty  for  a 
Christmas  tree! 

In  this,  as  in  all  else,  he  was  not  con- 
tent to  be  other  than  original ;  not  for 
the  sake  of  maintaining  a  difference,  but 
because  he  was  of  those  that  Think 
Otherwise.  His  Christmas  tree 
was  no  stiff  and  sawdusty  fir, 
but  that  most  graceful  of  Cali- 
fornia exotics,  the  pepper. 
Down  to  the  last,  the  tree  was 
his  delight,  and  the  ceremonies 
that  went  with  it.  To  him,  the 
staunch  old  holidays  of  our  peo- 
ple, Christmas,  Thanksgiving, 
Fourth  of  July,  were  Meant  to 
Celebrate. 

How  many  hours  he  spent 
putting  Christmas  on  the  feath- 
ery branches  of  a  pepper  tree ; 
what  tinsel  and  what  red  and 
green  and  gold  shone  among  the 
candles  when  at  last  the  secret 
doors  were  opened  wide !  How 
many  rockets  shot  upward  to 
the  stars,  how  many  pinwheels 
and  Roman  candles  gave  off 
their  fairy  fire  under  his  master 
touch  on  the  Fourth ! 

I  wonder  what  he  himself 
found  in  it  all;  was  it  to  see 
our  child  eyes  open  wide ;  or 
was  it  the  Little  Boy  in  him 
too,  seeking  the  magic  formula? 

And  then  there  was  the  fire- 
light  hours,  when   Touselhead, 
wrapped  in  a  blanket  of  Peru- 
vian  llama-hair,   would  harken 
to  "Horatius  At  The  Bridge"  and  other 
stirring  lays.  He  had  a  so-dramatic  gift 
of  expression,  a  voice  that  gave  you  the 
emotion   and   the   scene.     Blood    tingled 
and   breath  quickened   to  the   marching 
of  the  legions  and   the  thunder  of  the 
fray. 

And  then,  to  a  child,  the  magic  of  the 
expeditions. 

He  took  me  with  him  everywhere; 
to  call  upon  a  President,  to  bail  a  rec- 
reant retainer  out  of  jail ;  to  buy  a  rose- 
bush or  to  cross  a  continent.  To  my 
childish  thought  he  seemed  silent, 
bronzed,  and  the  Source  of  Power.  He 
taught — and  practiced — stoicism.  By  the 
time  "Papa's  Comfort"  was  six,  he  had 
taught  me  to  tramp  New  Mexico  all 
day  without  a  drink  of  water,  with  only 
a  pebble  under  my  tongue.  Hand  in 
hand  (and  small  legs  twinkling  furi- 
ously to  keep  up  with  those  so  striding 
ones)  we  traversed  leagues  of  the  South- 
west, offices,  sidewalks,  ruins,  canons, 


prairies,  lava  mountains.  And  every- 
where and  always  alive, — not  just 
merely  breathing,  but  Taking  Things 
In.  Men  who  had  lost,  or  never  learned, 
the  art  of  being  quick  to  existence,  were 
to  him  objects  for  scorn. 

Endlessly  strong  he  seemed,  and  proud 
of  his  strength.  Many  of  the  times  he 
would  perform  some  feat  other  men 
could  not  do,  just  for  the  joy  of  the 
achieving.  He  loved  to  work  with  his 
hands,  and  he  never  seemed  to  pause 
in  sawing,  hammering,  hewing,  trund- 
ling the  wheelbarrow,  rolling  huge 


A  Corner  of  El  Alisal,  Lummis'  Home 

boulders  to  fit  in  to  the  concrete  of  the 
home  he  built.  Memory  yields  no  pic- 
ture of  an  idle  hour.  If  he  were  sitting, 
one  felt  that  that  mind  was  going  on, 
planning,  conceiving,  evaluating;  devel- 
oping every  minute. 

And  it  was  so  in  play.  Play  was  not 
to  him  some  idle  pastime ;  it  was  expres- 
sion. He  loved  singing.  He  had  a  beau- 
tiful voice;  and  in  sheep-camp  or  gra- 
cious hacienda,  on  the  high-road  or  in 
camp-meeting,  he  had  gathered  the  most 
astonishing  collection  of  songs.  Hymns, 
college  glees,  folksongs,  and  the  witty 
and  lovely  music  of  the  Spaniard,  would 
pour  from  him  by  the  hour.  Even  at 
the  end  he  had  hundreds — perhaps  thou- 
sands of  songs,  word-perfect,  at  his  com- 
mand. 

When  he  was  40  or  so  he  learned  the 
chords  of  the  key  of  G  on  the  guitar. 
Every  evening  thereafter  meant  music. 
Romantic,  strange,  and  rich  those  nights 
must  have  seemed  to  an  unaccustomed 


visitor  whose  home  evening  did  not  per- 
haps go  beyond  the  evening  paper  and 
the  easy  chair. 

It  is  good  to  think  that  his  loveifor 
music  continued  even  to  the  last.  The 
guitar  was  played  by  the  bedside,  and 
the  song,  "Believe  Me  If  All  Those 
Endearing  Young  Charms,"  brought 
him  out  of  some  silent  otherwhere  in 
which  his  spirit  was  adventuring.  The 
singing  was  very  low,  but  it  reached 
him.  Suddenly  came  his  voice,  just  as 
strong  and  clear  and  unfaltering  as  in 
the  old  days. 

Not  many  hours  later  he 
crossed  the  frontier.  But  this  I 
know.  Song  went  with  him." 

Record  of  An  Epochal 
Meeting 

THE  HONORABLE  H. 
CLAY    NEEDHAM.    of 

Los  Angeles  and  Newhall,  high 
in  the  councils  of  the  Prohibi- 
tion party  of  the  United  States, 
gave  me  the  following: 

"The  writer  of  this  tribute 
formed  the  acquaintance  of 
Charley  Fletcher  Lummis  in 
1889,  while  making  the  trip 
from  Kansas  to  California  with 
his  wife  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing a  home  in  Los  An- 
geles County. 

On    leaving   Kansas    City,    I 
secured  two  opposite  sections  of 
the    Pullman,    and   one   of    the 
berths  was  unoccupied-    Arriv- 
ing   at    Albuquerque,    the   con- 
ductor  came    to   me   and   said: 
'I  see  you  are  the  owner  of  a 
section  that  is  but  partly  occu- 
pied.    I    have   a   man   whom    I 
would  like  very  much  to  accom- 
modate.   Will    you    allow    him 
to  use  your  vacant  berth?'   I  re- 
plied: 'Do  you  know  the  gentleman  and 
can    you    guarantee    that    he   will    be    a 
pleasant  person   with  whom  to  travel?' 
He   said:    'I    know    him   well    and   can 
assure  you   that   you   will  not  only  find 
him  entertaining,  but  he  is  the  best  in- 
formed   man    on    the    Southwest    to    be 
found  in  the  United  States.'    'Send  him 
in,'   said    I,    'and   we    will   add    him    to 
our  party. 

"A  few  moments  later  the  porter  cime 
with  his  baggage  and  was  followed  by  a 
rather  small  man  whose  left  arm  was 
dangling  at  his  side  and  his  left  foot 
dragging  along  the  floor.  He  was  evi- 
dently suffering  from  a  stroke  of  para- 
lysis. Clad  in  a  faded  suit  of  corduroy, 
he  wore  a  typical  cowboy  hat,  and  a 
strap  crossed  his  breast  from  the  right 
shoulder.  Underneath  the  dangling  arm 
hung  the  accompaniment  of  almost 
every  Western  man  of  that  period,  the 
forty-five  revolver. 
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"My  wife  and  I  exchanged  glances. 
After  adjusting  himself  in  his  seat,  he 
looked  up  and  said:  'Now  1  would  like 
to  know  to  whom  1  am  indebted  for 
my  comfort.'  I  replied:  'My  name  is 
\irilham,  and  we  are  on  our  way  to 
California.'  He  responded:  'My  name 
i~  Lummis  and  I  live  in  Los  Angeles, 
Init  1  have  been  spending  some  time 
with  the  Indians  at  Ysleta.' 

"Not  C-  F.  Lummis,  the  author  of 
(Juitos'  Nugget,'  remarked  my  wife, 
with  an  inflection  that  plainly  said,  I 
know  you  can  not  be  the  party.  He 
modestly  replied :  'Yes,  I  wrote  that 
tale.1 

"During  the  remainder  of  that  jour- 
ney the  foundation  was  laid  for  a  friend- 
ship which  was  to  grow  stronger  with 
each  passing  season  for  two  score  years. 

"He  was  somewhat  eccentric  in  his 
manner  and  dress  and  had  no  great 
regard  for  the  formal  rules  of  etiquette. 
His  measure  of  men  and  women  seemed 
to  be  gauged  by  their  intelligence  and 
their  aspirations  for  a  higher  and  better 
standard  of  living. 

"During  these  days  of  association  on 
the  train  we  discussed  the  shame  of 
allowing  the  old  Mission  buildings  to 
fall  into  decay,  a  fact  I  had  observed 
on  a  former  visit  to  the  state.  I  told 
him  it  was  not  a  religious  sentiment  with 
me,  for  I  was  a  Protestant,  but  that 
that  these  institutions  had  proved  the 
possibilities  of  both  soil  and  clime,  and 
should  be  kept  intact  by  the  public  and 
preserved  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
were  to  come  after  us.  I  found  him  to 
be  an  enthusiast  on  the  subject  and  a 
short  time  afterward,  when  he  had  ma- 
tured his  plans  for  action,  I  was  proud 
to  join  him  as  a  charter  member  of  the 
Old  Landmarks  Club;  and  later  in  the 
formation  of  the  local  branch  of  the 
National  Archaeological  Society,  which 
grew  into  the  Southwest  Museum.  He 
was  intensely  interested  in  scientific  pur- 
suits, the  writing  of  books  and  articles 
for  magazines,  yet  he  was  one  of  the 
most  approachable  of  men  and  possessed 
of  a  lovable  personality. 

"His  great  heart  went  out  to  every 
unfortunate  and  afflicted  person,  regard- 
less of  race  or  condition.  Perhaps  no 
individual  has  striven  harder  to  perpe- 
tuate the  historic  record  of  the  Indian 
inhabitants  of  this  Continent. 

"His  was  a  democratic  viewpoint 
bounded  by  no  geographical  lines,  race, 
or  creed. 

"He  believed  in  a  beneficent  God 
whose  records  of  love  and  wisdom  he 
read  in  every  chasm,  gorge,  cliff  and 
mountain  butte;  in  every  lava  strewn 
summit  and  crater;  and  his  sensitive 
ear  ever  caught  the  eternal  chords  of 
music  as  sung  by  rippling  stream  and 
waterfall,  or  that  were  breathed  by  sigh- 


ing winds  through  the  branches  of  the 
forests. 

"I  shall  ever  cherish  the  hours  I  spent 
with  him  in  that  rambling  home,  builded 
by  his  own  hands  in  the  Arroyo  Seco. 
It  is  well  that  this  home  nestles  close  to 
the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  stands  the 
great  Museum  building  with  its  accum- 
ulated collection  of  historic  treasures. 
The  gathering  of  these  objects  and  the 
building  of  the  Southwest  Museum  itself 
are  due  to  his  tireless  energy  and  sacri- 
fice of  time,  of  effort,  and  even  of  life 
itself,  for  he  was  literally  worn  away  by 
his  ceaseless  efforts  to  serve  others. 

"He  has  gone  out  from  among  us  for- 
ever, and  we  shall  never  see  his  like 
again. 

"May  those  of  us  who  remain  gather 
strength  and  courage  from  his  example 
to  meet  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
devolving  upon  us,  as  he  met  those 
which  destiny  and  the  age  brought  to 
him." 

Graphic  Portrayal  in  Pen  Picture 

IMPRESARIO  L.  E.  BEHYMER 
leaned  back  in  his  chair  in  that  dy- 
namic den  of  his  in  The  Auditorium 
and  exclaimed : 

"Charley  Lummis  was  the  breath  of 
the  old  frontier,  the  loyal  and  under- 
standing friend  of  the  Indian! 

"His  home  was  his  castle,  almost  a 
feudal  castle;  but  the  hospitality  there 
was  unbounded.  He  had  a  merry  wit,  a 
keen  repartee,  a  remarkable  memory. 
Recognized  by  the-  press  of  the  world 
for  his  research  work  and  literary  at- 
tainments, he  was  decorated  by  sover- 
eigns of  Europe  for  his  achievements. 
He  sang  the  songs  of  the  Indians,  col- 
lected their  folk  lore  and  that  of  the 
Spaniard  and  gave  to  us  monumental 
history.  The  guests  and  members  of 
our  clubs  of  the  West  loved  him. 


A  Corner  of  the  Big  Room 


"We  recall  many  nights  at  the  Gamut 
Club  of  Los  Angeles  when  his  eloquence 
and  inspiration  made  the  hours  memor- 
able. Who  can  forget  that  evening  when 
Vicente  Blasco  Ibanez  addressed  the 
club  in  Spanish  and  Charley  Lummis 
translated  the  stirring  talk!  There  were 
an  hundred  such  occasions  when  the  wit 
and  the  appeal  of  Charley  was  dominant. 

"We  miss  him,  we  miss  his  cheery 
voice,  his  crown  of  whitened  hair!  The 
old  sombrero,  the  corduroy  trousers, 
the  lace-drawn  shirt  and  the  red  scrape. 
Charley,  you  know,  would  not  wear 
formal  dress;  but  we  loved  him  in  his 
distinctive  costume. 

"He  left  us  on  his  last,  great  adven- 
ture; but  wherever  he  is  we  know  he 
will  be  the  cavalier  and  the  ideal  of 
justice  and  truth." 

Characterized  As  Seer  and  Prophet 
CAM  T.  CLOVER,  editor  of  the  Los 
'-'  Angeles  Saturday  Night,  has  said 
that  Mr.  Lummis  was  the  Seer,  the 
Prophet  in  Literary  Israel. 

"What  fine  scorn  he  had  for  the 
freakish  literary  fads  posing  as  modern 
thought! 

"He  entertained  a  profound  respect 
for  his  Art.  Poetry  to  him  was  not  beau- 
tiful unless  it  was  singable. 

'  'Don  Carlos'  Lummis,  as  his  inti- 
mates loved  to  designate  him,  once  ob- 
served: 'You  can  sing  (or  chant)  Ho- 
mer, Vergil  and  Milton  and  the  Psalms 
of  David,  as  well  as  every  lyric  and 
every  true  poem  or  true  verse.' 

"What  an  alert  mind  was  his!  How 
he  sensed  the  dramatic  qualities  in  a  bit 
of  prose  or  poetry! 

"We  recall  his  advent  in  Chicago.  He 
was  clad  in  picturesque  corduroys,  with 
a  gaily-hued  Navajo  belt.  As  we  pa- 
raded along  Michigan  Avenue,  Don 
Carlos  was  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes.  He 
flipped  out  his  steel  and  flint  and  struck 
a  spark  for  a  cigarette. 

"Acknowledging  his  researches  in 
Spanish-American  history,  the  King  of 
Spain  bestowed  on  him  'Comendador  con 
placa  de  la  Real  Orden  de  Isabel  la 
Catolica.' 

"Who  of  us  of  the  older  generation 
can  forget  his  unceasing  work  in  behalf 
of  the  evicted  Indians  of  Warner's 
Ranch!  This  and  other  similar  efforts 
of  his  will  live  in  the  appreciation  of 
men. 

"In  contemplating  activities,  barely 
hinted  at  in  this  interview,  I  mentally 
bow  ^  my  head  in  recognition  of  great- 
ness." 

A  dramatic  happening  was  told  me  by 
Maurice  H.  Newmark: 

At  the  last,  within  a  few  days  of  his 
passing.  Charley  Lummis  reverted  to  his 
(Continued  on  Page  223) 
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csVlodern  cstrt  and 
(SJ omens  duress 


BY  LUCIEN  LABAUDT 


LUCIEN  LABAUDT  is  of  Paris 
and  San  Francisco.    He  is  a  well 
known  artist  and  has  had  his  paint- 
ings hung  in  the  Salon  d'Antonne  and 
other  equally  famous  exhibitions.  To  the 
designing    of   women's   garments   he 
brings  the  competence  of  the  artist;  he 
clothes  the  body  with  as  much  care  as 
he  paints  it. 

A  woman's  dress  —  a  skyscraper  — 
these  two  things  are  far  apart,  yet  both 
are  blossoms  on  that  strong,  that  vigor- 
ous, that  solid  branch  of  modern  art 
called  Cubism.  Both  result  from  the  ef- 
fort of  modern  artists  to  make  manifest 
that  beauty  which  lies  in  the  necessary 
and  the  useful.  Both  reflect  the  sim- 
plicity and  the  sincerity  which  is  the 
real  keynote  of  our  present  life. 

In  the  age  of  Victoria,  the  dress  of 
a  woman  was  an  external  thing,  a  cover- 
ing or  an  ornament  added  unto  her.  It 
was  designed  not  only  for  her  mind  and 
spirit,  but  for  her  very  anatomy.  If  the 
woman  did  not  fit  the  style,  so  much  ' 
the  worse  for  the  woman.  She  was 
squeezed,  strapped,  banded  in  with 
strong  whalebone  until  she  did.  If  she 
were  seized  with  the  "vapours"  and 
fainted  as  a  protest  of  stifling  nature — 
so  much  the  more  feminine. 

A  style  called  "panniers,"  taken  from 
the  side-baskets  of  a  donkey  and  ad- 
justed to  the  female  form,  swelled  out 
the  hips  of  woman  to  balloon-like  pro- 
portions. A  horrible  contraption  called 
the  "bustle"  exaggerated  mightily  that 
part  of  the  anatomy  least  worthy  of  ex- 
aggeration. If  the  actual  woman  be- 
neath had  followed  the  curves  of  her 
dress  she  would  have  been  a  monster. 

All  this  distorting,  emphasizing,  mak- 
ing outre  and  strange  the  body  of  wom- 
an called  attention  to  it  in  no  uncertain 
tones-  Legs,  arms,  neck — things  in 
themselves  simple,  human,  beautiful  and 
useful — were  made  distinctly  sexual  by 
the  obvious  hiding  of  them.  Everyone 
recalls  the  story  of  the  class  of  art  stu- 
dents who  turned  their  backs  on  their 
nude  model  and  rushed  to  the  window 


to  catch  sight  of  the  ankle  of 
a  girl  whose  skirts  were  being 
lifted  by  a  satyrish  breeze. 
Such  is  the  psychology  of 
concealment. 

But  in  the  age  of  vigorous 
Victoria,  woman  was  poured 
no  more  arbitrarily  into  the 
mold  of  fashion  than  into  the 
mold  of  life  itself.  She  was 
"set",  like  a  bit  of  bright 
glass,  in  the  mosaic  of  the 
family.  She  was  part  of  the 
"home".  Her  dress  reflected 
her  static  existence. 

But,  with  the  coming  of 
the  twentieth  century,  the 
emphasis  shifted  from  the 
family  to  the  individual,  for 
both  men  and  women.  But 
for  woman  the  change  was 
more  dramatic  for  it  was 
more  profound.  She  gained, 
in  a  mere  second  of  history, 
economic,  political,  and  to  a 
certain  extent,  social  free- 
dom. One  of  her  first  acts 
was  to  stand  in  the  market- 
place, laughing,  and  shed  her 
clothes.  She  shed  her  ruffles, 
her  ribands,  her  corsets;  she 
shed  the  yards  of  waste  ma- 
terial that  impeded  her  legs; 
she  shed  her  flannel  petti- 
coats, her  knitted  petticoats, 
her  starched  petticoats;  she 
shed — O,  final  horror — her 
hair!  Indeed,  woman  seemed 
in  a  very  frenzy  to  tear  away 
all  that  was  unessential  and 
get  down  to  her  real  self. 
The  shedding  of  her  clothes 
was  perhaps  the  symbol  of 
the  shedding  of  her  fetters. 

Of  course  all  this  shedding 
caused  a  terrible  uproar. 
"What  is  the  wild  thing  do- 
ing?" asked  the  more  belated 
portion  of  the  population, 
"Shedding  her  womanhood ! 
Shedding  her  immemorial 
femininity !"  They  thought 
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that  women's  charm,  like  Samson's  strength, 
lay  perhaps  in  her  hair,  and  that  there  migl.t 
be  some  sort  of  esoteric  connection  between  true- 
femininity  and  very  long  skirts. 

All  women  today  look  more  free,  more  youth- 
ful, more  beautifully  buoyant.  The  process  of 
de-clothing  still  goes  on  to  some  extent.  Stock- 
ings are  beginning  to  go  into  the  discard  and 
where  the  season  permits,  the  backs  of  dresses 
are  cut  down  to  expose  the  skin  to  the  bene- 
ficent violet  rays  of  the  sun.  In  California, 
especially,  the  girls  in  their  free,  short  dresses 
resemble  the  girls  of  ancient  Sparta.  Indeed 
(Continued  on  Page  221) 
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The  city  of  today  shows  strength  and  beauty 
adapted   to    use. 

From  a  wood-block  by  Howard  Cook,  Ameri- 
can artist. 
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Moon  Magic 


BY  HELENA  MUNN  REDEUILL 


'D 


AMN!" 

Thompson    Wells    Kenyon 

leaped   over   the   wooden   gate 

Ind  shot  down  the  track  of  the  South- 
Mi    Pacific    after    the    fast    retreating 
rain.     He   could   almost   touch   the   ob- 
ition  car,  but  in  another  instant  it 
yards  away.    Faster  and   faster  he 
an.    Smaller  and  smaller  the  rear  lights 
l.f  the  Golden  State  Limited. 

Finally  a  faint  whistle  died  away  in 
he  endless  ranges  of  Arizona  hills  with 
mournful  decresendo. 

"Damn!    Damn!" 

With  savage  intensity  he  kicked  with 

•.t raw-slippered    foot    the    steel    rails 
vhich  had  carried  the  train,  his  clothes, 
ml  his  baggage  into  the  realm  of  civili-  » 
-.at ion  whither  he  was  bound.    Between 
:icks  he  swore. 

Drip  .  .  .  drip  .  .  .  drip  .  .  .  came 
|  aintly  from  a  distance. 

"That  cursed  olla\"  he  muttered. 
'The  cause  of  everything." 

It  had  all  begun  because  T.  W.  (as 
le  was  called  by  his  friends)  had  be- 
\>me  thirsty,  had  pulled  a  pair  of  Palm 
icach  trousers  over  his  pajamas,  and 
lad  drifted  out  onto  the  back  platform 
o  wait  in  the  heat  until  th"ey  iced  again 
it  midnight. 

The  train  had  stopped,  apparently  for 
10  reason.  He  sat  in  the  dead  stillness 
>f  the  August  night  looking  at  sparse 
;age  brush  lighted  by  a  crescent  moon. 
3ut  of  the  utter  silence  had  come  the 
sound  of  faint  dripping.  He  slipped 
>ver  the  side  to  the  ground.  A  Mexican 
water  jug  he  knew  from  pictures  to 
ae  an  olla  was  hanging  from  a  clump  of 
trees  and  letting  crystal  drops  seep 
through  its  brown  sides.  He  had  tipped 
the  olla  and  drunk  his  fill. 

Then  the  train,  suddenly,  without 
warning,  had  departed  westward,  leav- 
ing T.  W.  Kenyon,  New  York  broker, 
in  straw  slippers  and  pajamas,  stranded 
on  the  desert  somewhere  between  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

He  loathed  heat  and  dust  and  trav- 
eling! Back  toward  the  olla  he  went  in 
listless  disgust.  Where  there  was  an  olla 
there  might  be  a  house.  And  as  he  shuf- 
fled forward  in  his  illfitting  footgear 
quite  suddenly  a  house  jumped  into 
view — a  long,  low,  adobe  structure.  T. 
W.  walked  toward  it  and  saw  a  light 
sifting  through  a  doorway  across  the 
patio.  As  he  looked  the  candle  light 
went  out.  He  started  across  the  stone- 
paving  of  the  patio. 

A  sharp  click  from  somewhere 
sounded  out  suddenly  like  a  pistol  shot. 


It  was  a  doorlatch  lifting.  T.  W. 
called : 

"Hello!" 

Someone  grunted  in  reply.  A  night- 
shirted  figure  shambled  across  the  patio 
into  the  moonlight. 

T.  W.  stood  still  as  the  figure — seen 
to  be  a  middle-aged  Mexican  workman 
— came  closer  to  him. 

"My  train  left  me  behind.  Guess  I'll 
have  to  ask  you  for  a  place  to  sleep." 

The    Mexican    merely    motioned    T. 


FREEDOM 

When  Independence  Day  was  won, 
A  jewel  slipped  from  England's  crown 
Whose  wondrous  light  had  scarce  begun 
When  Independence  Day  was  won. 
But  Freedom's  light,  while  swift  sands 

run, 

Shines  on  and  never  shall  go  down. 
When  Independence  Day  was  won, 
A  jewel  slipped  from  England's  crown. 

MABEL   C.    FULLER 


W.  to  follow  him  across  the  patio.  He 
opened  a  door,  lit  a  candle,  and  pointed 
to  a  bed  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 
Still  in  silence  he  went  out  through  the 
screen  door. 

"Might  have  said  'Good  night',  any- 
how," exclaimed  T,  W.  under  his 
breath.  The  room  was  large  with  deep- 
set  windows  and  a  doorway.  The  bed, 
a  huge  four-poster,  was  draped  in  clean 
white  linen.  T.  W.  glanced  at  his  sur- 
roundings, blew  out  the  candle  and 
dropped,  like  a  weighted  dummy,  on 
his  bed. 

Ages  later  he  sat  up  in  bed  suddenly. 
The  air  was  heavy  with  the  scent  of 
New  England  lilac  trees  in  May  ...  a 
strange  odor  for  the  Arizona  desert.  And 
he  was  sure  he  heard  someone  singing, 
very,  very  softly,  very  far  away.  Grad- 
ually he  emerged  into  full  consciousness 
from  the  first  real  sleep  he  had  known 
in  three  nights.  The  odor  of  dew- 
drenched  lilacs  and  the  singing  per- 
sisted, both  coming  from  the  direction 
of  the  patio. 

T.  W.  looked  out  the  doorway.  A 
filmy  figure  crossed  the  moon-drenched 
patio  and  dropped  into  a  hammock. 
Presently  the  squeak  of  a  metal  hook 
announced  that  the  figure  was  swinging 
back  and  forth.  The  singing  continued 
like  a  whispering  hum.  Then  he  heard 


soft  chords  plucked  from  a  guitar. 

More  and  more  T.  W.  wished  he 
could  stand  in  the  open  doorway  and 
completely  satisfy  his  curiosity.  The 
voice  sounded  girlish,  the  oblique 
glimpse  he  could  get  of  the  figure  looked 
slender. 

The  song  grew  fainter,  fainter,  stop- 
ped. Squeak,  squeak,  was  all  the  music 
left.  Squeak,  squeak,  growing  louder, 
then  combining  with  a  sound  of  split- 
ting rope  fiber.  In  another  instant, 
hammock,  girl,  guitar,  all  precipitated 
themselves  clatteringly  to  the  stone  flag- 
ging of  the  patio. 

T.  W.  bounded  through  the  doorway. 
There  was  a  muffled  gasp  of  astonish- 
ment from  the  girl  when  he  helped  her 
to  get  up.  She  murmered  some  liquid 
words  he  didn't  understand.  He  picked 
up  the  guitar  and  handed  it  to  her  with 
a  slight  bow.  Again  she  murmured  un- 
intelligible words  to  him.  His  foot  en- 
countered a  piece  of  the  broken  rope.  It 
was  too  short  to  tie. 

"No  use,  you  see,"  he  explained. 
"Rope  too  short.  Make  hammock  too 
high.  No  good!" 

She  laughed  a  low,  throaty  laugh 
that  was  more  musical  even  than  her  re- 
cent singing. 

"I  speak  lee-tie  English,"  she  said 
softly.  "But  I  understand  much." 

T.  W.  suddenly  became  aware  that 
he  was  in  his  bare  feet  and  pajamas, 
standing  beside  a  charmingly  attractive 
girl  in  the  middle  of  the  night  a  thou- 
sand miles  from  nowhere.  He  stam- 
mered a  hasty  apology. 

She  laughed  once  more  and  reached 
for  some  cushions  that  had  fallen  to  the 
ground  with  her.  One  of  these  she 
tossed  against  the  post  near  which  he 
stood,  the  other  against  the  trunk  of  a 
pepper  tree  at  her  back. 

"Sect  down,"  she  dropped  to  a  cush- 
ion. "These  Mexicans  round  here  don't 
wear  much  clothes  either.  Too  hot!" 

T.  W.  sat  down.  The  stone  floor  of 
the  patio  was  cool  to  his  bare  feet  and 
the  air  felt  perceptibly  fresher  than  at 
midnight. 

"What  time  is  it,  anyhow?"  he  ven- 
tured. 

His  companion  twisted  her  head 
around  so  that  she  could  see  the  edge 
of  the  moon  through  the  lace  of  the 
pepper  tree. 

"Oh — tree  clock.  You  like  Mexican 
cigarette?" 

He  gladly  accepted  her  offering. 

"Match?" 

"Thanks." 
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Silence  dropped  between  them  com- 
fortably. 

"I  suppose  you  wonder  what  I'm  do- 
ing here?"  he  inquired. 

"Maybe  so,  maybe  not.  From  my 
room  I  see  you  come  to  the  olla  for  a 
drink.  Then  I  hear  you  say  many 
strange  words  when  you  find  train 
gone."  Her  laugh  purred  forth.  "Then 
I  get  up  and  tell  old  Jose  to  give  you 
bed  for  the  night." 

"No  wonder  the  old  guy  was  so  in- 
telligent about  my  needs,"  he  laughed. 
Suddenly  he  stopped.  "I'm  forgetting  it 
is  the  middle  of  the  night!" 

"Old  Jose  and  Maria  never  wake 
up."  She  offered  him  another  cigarette 
and  again  they  smoked  quietly. 

"I  wish  you'd  sing  again — something 
with  that  nice  word  ah-more  in  it. 
What  does  it  mean?" 
"Amor?"  Her  laugh  rang  out  gaily. 
"Amor  means  LOVE."  She  said  the 
English  word  a  new  way,  as  if  it  had 
a  long  vowel  and  ended  with  an  f.  T 
W.  had  never  realized  any  word  could 
sound  so  strange  and  yet  so  sweet. 

"All  right,  then,  love.  The  way  you 
say  it  in  either  English  or  Spanish  goes 
perfectly  with  all  this." 

"The  night,  it  is  beautiful,  no?  Too 
bee-utiful  for  sleep,  and  a  lee-tie  too 
hot.  Out  here  I  find  it  better  than  in 
room.  You  too?  I  love  to  see  the 
moon  and  the  mesa.  Yes,  I  sing  again, 
since  the  sefior  wish.  Moonlight  make 
itself  for  songs."  She  picked  up  her 
guitar. 

The  hammock  post  was  hard  but  T. 
W.  leaned  against  it  and  stretched  out 
his  legs  comfortably.  All  along  his  thighs 
the  grass  and  flag-stones  of  the  patio 
felt  like  cool  places  in  linen  sheets.  With 
slow  inhalations  he  breathed  the  air 
which  seemed  all  the  time  to  be  getting 
fresher.  The  pepper  tree  swept  upward 
into  the  moon,  so  small,  yet  so  start- 
lingly  clear. 

The  girl's  voice  seemed  a  whisper 
on  the  silent,  motionless  night.  The  out- 
lines of  her  body  grew  fainter  and 
fainter  as  the  moon  dropped  low  behind 
the  lacey  pepper  boughs.  Only  her  great 
dark  eyes  glowed  starlike  in  the  shad- 
ows. Bits  of  moonbeams  touched  her 
hair  with  a  silver  sheen.  She  leaned 
nearer.  She  was  beautiful. 

A  sudden  surge  of  unknown  longing 
swept  over  T.  W.  as  if  blown  in  from 
the  desert.  Something  unutterably  new 
swelled  within  him,  making  his  lips 
burn,  his  fingers  tingle.  He  slipped  out 
of  time  and  space.  His  eyes  drank  in 
the  loveliness  of  his  companion  as  he 
leaned  closer  to  her.  She  turned  her 
head  langorously.  Her  hands  crept  into 
his.  A  red  flower  in  her  hair  brushed 
him  lightly  on  the  cheek.  A  strange  new 
perfume  blended  now  with  the  crushed 
lilacs — something  magic — a  subtle  ming- 


ling of  desert  blooms,  sun-washed, 
moon-cooled  spaces,  and  feminine  sweet- 
ness. His  arms  enfolded  her.  The  in- 
toxication of  the  moment  caught  him  in 
a  swirling  current.  His  head  lay  cradled 
on  her  soft  bosom  .  .  . 

T.  W.  awoke  with  a  feeling  of  rigidi- 
ty from  his  upper  vertebrae  to  his  heels. 
From  his  numbed  fingers  a  dark  flower 
fell  onto  the  white  of  his  pajamas.  He 
picked  it  up,  and  he  looked  across  to 
the  pepper  tree,  but  there  was  no  one. 
No  cushion,  no  hammock,  no  guitar.  He 
was  entirely  alone  and  as  cold  as  a 
glacier.  The  air  seemed  full  of  Novem- 
ber frost.  He  went  back  to  bed,  pulled 
the  blankets  up  to  shut  out  the  moon- 
light, and  dropped  off  to  sleep. 

Dazzling  sunlight  streamed  into  the 
patio  when  T.  W.  opened  his  eyes.  The 
Mexican  of  the  night  before  was  tap- 
ping at  the  door.  He  brought  in  water 
and  some  towels.  After  he  had  made 
his  toilette,  the  old  Mexican  led  him 
into  a  dark,  cool  room.  At  the  table  T. 
W.  was  served  with  a  Mexican  break- 
fast of  strong  black  coffee,  tortillas  and 
syrup,  and  red  beans.  He  ate  like  one 
famished,  and  drank  long  draughts  of 
water  from  the  olla  afterwards. 

"Cursed  object,"  he  laughed,  "you're 
the  cause  of  this  mess." 

Suddenly  he  remembered  his  fair 
companion  of  the  moonlight — His  face 
flamed  with  the  memory — or  was  it  a 
dream? — of  holding  her  in  his  arms.  A 
blur  came  before  his  eyes  when  he 
looked  out  into  the  empty  patio  baking 
in  the  sunshine.  Old  Jose  hovered  near, 
mumbling  Spanish  words  which  meant 
nothing  to  the  New  Yorker. 

The  old  man  gave  up.  He  shrugged 
his  shoulders  and  looked  across  the  patio 
to  a  shabby  hut  some  distance  away.  He 
called  loudly  a  name  that  sounded  like 
Rah-mo-an.  After  a  moment  a  boy  ap- 
peared at  the  door  and  Jose  beckoned 
him  to  come.  The  lad  pulled  his  hat 
over  his  eyes  to  shade  them  from  the 
glare,  jerked  at  his  belt,  and  ambled  to 
the  adobe  house. 

Jose  talked  rapidly  to  him  in  Span- 
ish as  he  came  nearer,  his  old  wrinkled 
face  grotesque  in  its  earnestness,  his 
hands  moving  as  much  as  his  tongue. 

The  boy  answered  him  finally  with 
a  sulky  "all  right"  and  turned  languidly 
to  T.  W. 

"I  hope  you  understand  English."  T. 
W.  looked  out  across  the  baking  desert 
as  he  spoke.  "I'll  make  it  worth  your 
while  to  help  me  get  out  of  this  place 
before  it  gets  too  damned  hot." 

"Whatcher  want  to  do?"  the  boy 
spoke  in  a  husky  voice. 

"I  want  to  send  to  Los  Angeles  for 
money  and  clothes.  Any  telegraph  con- 
nections here?" 

'Have  to  go  over  hills  there,"  the 
boy  pointed  out  to  the  hot  spaces. 


'  'Bout  five  miles  to  Cordova.  No  tele- 
graph here.  Trains  only  stop  here  to 
switch  sometimes." 

"Has  the  old  man  a  horse  or  a  rmile?" 

The  lad  shook  his  head.  Then  he  and 
Jo%e  had  a  conference.  He  turned  back 
to  T.  W.  and  gave  him  an  appraising, 
if  indolent,  glance. 

"How  much  you  pay  me  to  take  you 
to  Cordova?" 

"Five  dollars — ten — just  so  you  get 
me  there  soon." 

"Where's  the  money?" 

"My  clothes  and  my  money  were  car- 
ried away  on  the  train.  But  if  I  can  get 
to  a  telegraph  station  to  wire  for 
money,  I  can  pay  you.  That  is,  if  the 
station  agent  will  trust  me  for  the  price 
of  a  telegram. 

The  youth  continued  to  look  him 
over  while  he  considered  the  proposi- 
tion. Jose  began  a  stream  of  voluble 
phrases  which  T.  W.  guessed  were 
,  meant  in  his  behalf.  Finally  the  boy 
gave  another  hitch  to  his  belt,  pulled 
his  hat  down  another  notch,  and  mut- 
tered. 

"All  right." 

He  shuffled  off  in  the  direction  of 
his  hut,  from  the  back  of  which  he 
presently  pushed  a  dilapidated  old  Ford. 

The  old  Mexican  darted  into  the 
house  and  T.  W.  followed,  soon  to  be 
equipped  with  a  genuine  sombrero,  a 
pair  of  dark  glasses,  and  old  tennis 
shoes. 

Outside  he  heard  the  noisy  thump- 
ings  of  the  old  Ford.  Jose  and  Maria 
followed  him  to  the  roadway. 

"By  the  way,"  said  T.  W.  to  the  boy, 
"I  wonder  where  that  young  lady  is?" 

"What  young  lady?" 

"The  one  who  lives  here." 

The  boy's  face  was  a  blank. 

"There  ain't  no  young  ladies  livin' 
here." 

Jose  intervened,  evidently  thinking 
there  was  a  dispute  brewing.  He  and 
the  lad  talked  again  a  few  words.  Maria 
sniggered  and  turned  away  to  laugh 
more  openly  behind  her  apron.  Jose 
shook  his  head  and  spread  his  hands 
out,  palms  upward. 

"He  says  you  must  have  been  dream- 
ing about  some  young  lady,"  finally  said 
the  boy,  "because  there  ain't  been  no 
girls  round  here  since  Maria  was 
young." 

T.  W.  got  into  the  rickety  Ford, 
waved  his  hand  to  the  old  couple,  and 
took  the  first  bump  with  the  courage  of 
a  determined  man.  His  hand  sought  the 
inside  of  his  pajama  coat  where  the 
petals  of  a  red  flower  lay  hidden.  Except 
for  that  evidence  he  might  have  believed 
them  all. 

The  station  master  presented  no  diffi- 
culties when  half  an  hour  later  T.  W. 
and  his  companion  met  him  in  the  red- 
(Continued  on  Page  218) 
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IN    PRESENTING   the   Mexico  of 
Yesterday    and    Today,    the    writer 
deals  with  sharp  contrasts.  Mexico's 
ten-year    revolution    has    been    followed 
by    the    signing    of    the    world 
Peace  Treaty,  that  would  abol- 
ish  war.   The   Agrarian    Party 
would  give  the  land  to  the  very 
people    who,    generation     after 
generation,  have  been  slaves  to 
the  soil ;  while  the  Labor  Party, 
unionizing    labor,    has    brought 
protection     to     the     individual. 
And  now,  with  conditions  nor- 
mal,  Mexico   invites  the   inves- 
tor and    the    investigator;    the 
student  and  the  sight-seer. 

The  traveler  who  visited 
Mexico  in  days  gone  by,  return- 
ing will  find  an  awakened  Re- 
public. Yesterday  the  letter 
writer  plied  his  trade  in  a  shel- 
tered corned  of  the  portales; 
Today,  primary  education  is 
compulsory.  The  University  of 
Mexico — which,  by  the  way, 
was  established  sixty  years  be- 
fore the  advent  of  Harvard 
University — enrolls  many  stu- 
dents from  the  United  States,  who  are 
interested  in  special  courses. 

The  traveler  can  but  speculate  as  to 
the  reactions  of  the  masses  to  the  world's 
progress.  What,  per  example,  does  the 
peon  think  as  he  looks  up  from  his  plow- 
ing, at  the  airplane,  zooming  overhead? 
The  mere  fact  that  an  air  mail  service 
linking  Mexico  City  with  New 
Orleans,  via  Brownsville,  Tex- 
as, means  nothing  to  him,  of 
course;  still  less,  does  the  saving 
of  time  by  air  transmission. 
What  is  time  to  a  human  who 
thinks  in  terms  of  "manana"? 
"Never  do  today  that  which  may 
be  put  off  until  tomorrow-" 

The  tourist  in  Mexico  trav- 
els as  comfortably  as  does  the 
sightseer  in  the  United  States. 
The  traveler  of  Yesterday — Ah, 
that  was  a  different  story!  The 
crawling  diligencia,  carrying 
mail  and  passengers,  labored 
hub-deep  in  the  mud — or  in 
the  sand,  according  to  the  sea- 
son— of  the  almost  impassable 
roads.  Today,  automobiles  flash 
along  white  highways;  and  an 
appropriation  of  $41,000,000, 
covering  a  four-year  period  of 
highway  construction,  ensures 
2,500  miles  of  very  good  roads. 


Mexico:  Yesterday  and  Today 

We  Travel  Through  Mexico 
BY  TORRE Y  CONNOR 

The  Business  Man  stopped  me  on  the 
street  recently. 

"Heard  about  excursion  to  the  City 
of  Mexico?"  lie  asked.  The  Business 


The  Road  to  Chapultepec 

Alan  never  wastes  words.  He  hasn't 
time. 

"What  of  it?"  I   rejoined. 

"Doctor  says  rest  or  breakdown. 
Good  place  to  rest?" 

"My  friend,"  said  I,  "the  Land  of 
Mariana  is  the  best  place  in  the  world 
in  which  to  rest.  Go,  by  all  means,  and 


A  Time-Stained  Church 


I'll  guarantee  that,  ten  days  after  your 
arrival  in  the  City  of  Delights,  you'll  for- 
get that  you  ever  had  an  object  in  life 
other  than  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

The  Engaged  Girl  and  her 
Young  Man  hunted  me  up. 

"You've  been  to  Mexico  so 
often,"  she  remarked,  over  a 
cup  of  tea,  "that  you  can  tell 
us  all  about  it.  Is  it — er — the 
sort  of  trip  newly  married  peo- 
ple would  be  likely  to  enjoy?" 
"Bless  you,  my  children!"  I 
replied. 

"You  couldn't  have  picked 
out  a  more  romantic  spot  for 
your  honeymoon." 

"I  suppose  that  it  is  very' 
warm  there,  and  that  I  would 
need  a  lot  of  thin  dresses." 

"The  climate  of  the  plateau 
on  which  the  City  of  Mexico  is 
located   is  practically    identical 
with    that   of    California.     Get 
about  the  same  weight  clothing 
that  you  would  for  California, 
always   remembering  that  their 
rainy   season    is   not   due   until 
summer." 

"We  don't  know  a  word  of  the  lan- 
guage. How  would  we  manage  to  make 
ourselves  understood?" 

"You'll  experience  no  trouble  on  that 
score.  At  all  the  tourist  hotels,  and  in 
most  of  the  stores  and  places  of  business, 
there  are  English-speaking  clerks.  Still, 
even  a  bowing  acquaintance  with  the 
Spanish  language  has  its  advan- 
tages. You  would  better  learn 
how  to  order  a  meal  at  a  restau- 
rant and  how  to  pay  for  it — 
in  Mexican  money;  how  to 
enumerate  the  things  needful 
for  the  making  of  one's  toilet — 
hot  water,  soap,  towels,  etc.; 
also  the  various  terms  used  in 
travel,  such  as  train,  ticket, 
baggage- 

"You/  'Spanish  at  a  glance' 
may  not  be  strictly  Castilian, 
but  the  people  are  very  patient, 
and  very  polite." 

We  are  told  that,  like  the 
wily  Chinese,  the  Mexican  has 
"ways  that  are  dark  and  tricks 
that  are  vain."  I  have  never 
observed  the  tricks;  but  I  have 
discovered  graces  that  we  Amer- 
icans would  do  well  to  pattern 
after.  What  American  would 
walk  blocks  out  of  his  way  to 
guide  a  stranger  who  asked  to 
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be  directed?  Would  \ve  place  ourselves 
and  houses  at  the  disposal  of  any  way- 
farer that  chanced  to  knock  at  the  door? 
Yet  such  is  the  Mexican  courtesy. 

Said  the  Man  Who  Knows — the 
globe-trotter  who  has  been  to  Europe  so 
many  times  that  he  has  lost  count  of 
the  trips: 

"I  hear  they're  going  to  have  an  ex- 
cursion to  Mexico.  Now  what  is  there 
in  Mexico  to  see?" 

"My  dear  sir;  more,  much  more  than 
was  ever  dreamed  of  in  your  philosophy. 
You  journeyed  to  Egypt  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  seeing  the  wonderful  ruins 
of  that  country;  yet  here  in  our  sister 
Republic,  Mexico,  there  are  prehistoric 
monuments  and  palaces  whose  glories 
doubtless  surpassed,  in  their  time,  the 
glories  of  Solomon's  temple.  If  one  has 
a  year  or  two  in  which  to  travel,  let 
him  go  to  Europe.  But  if  one's  vacation 
be  brief,  and  his  purse  unequal  to  the 
demands  of  a  long  trip,  let  him  go  to 
Mexico." 

The  Artist  had  been  an  interested  lis- 
tener to  the  conversation. 

"But  I  thought,"  he  said,  "that  a  trip 
to  Mexico  was  one  of  the  most  expen- 
sive jaunts  one  could  take.  Aren't  living 
prices  away  up,  there?" 

"Depends  on  how  you  live,"  I  made 
answer.  "You  may  have  chocolate  and 
bread,  which  is  the  usual  Mexican 
breakfast,  brought  up  to  your  room. 
There  are  plenty  of  places  where  you 
may  get  a  good  light  lunch  cheaply ;  and 
there  are  restaurants  where  the  lover 
of  Mexican  cookery  finds  excellent  din- 
ners at  very  moderate  cost. 

"It  is  only  when  you  insist  on  having 
things  American  style  that  your  finan- 
cial troubles  begin.  Then,  too,  for  every  ,f a  . 
dollar  in  gold  that  you  take  into  the 
country,  you  get  two  dollars,  or  there- 
abouts, in  Mexican  silver  in  exchange, 


which  transac- 
tion imparts  a 
pleasing  plump- 
ness to  one's 
purse,  and  gives 
one  a  desire  to 
indulge  in  all 
sorts  of  un- 
wonted extrava- 
gances." 

"That's  the 
country  for  me, 
said  the  Artist, 
"where  I  can 
get  two  dollars 
for  one." 

"It  is  every- 
body's country. 
The  artist  de- 
lights in  the  pic- 
turesqueness ; 
the  writer  of  ro- 
mances finds 

themes  ready  to  his  hand ;  the  sight-seer 
carries  away  pleasant  memories  of  snow- 
capped mountains  and  flowery  fields,  of 
pueblos,  bowered  in  tropical  bloom,  with 
quaint  market  places,  wonderful  old 
churches,  and  customs- that  date  back  to 
the  days  of  Monctezuma,  while  the  in- 
valid, fleeing  from  the  rigors  of  an  east- 
ern winter,  forever  after  dreams  of  the 
blue  skies  and  balmy  breezes  of  Mexico." 
Places  of  especial,  interest  in,  and 
about,  the  City  of  Mexico,  are  legion. 
A  ride  on  the  historic  Paseo,  to  the  Cas- 
tle of  Chapultepec,  takes  the  sight-seer 
through  the  smart  residential  section  of 
the  American  Colony.  On  this  road, 
extending  from  Chapultepec  to  a  public 
fountain,  in  the  city,  ran,  of  old,  an 
aqueduct;  along  this  aqueduct  fought 
the  men  of  Scott  against  the  men  of 
Santa  Ana.  But  "the  things  of  old  have 
passed  away;  and  history  turns  another 
page." 


Take  a  street  car  at  the  Plaza ;  and  in 
an  hour's  ride  you  will  leave  the  city 
behind,  passing  Tacuba,  the  site  of  the 
historical  Noche  Triste  tree  and*  the 
spot  where  Alvarado  made  his  remark- 
able leap.  Great  fields  of  maguey,  laid 
out  with  mathematical  exactness,  are  to 
the  left  and  the  right;  one  can  look 
down  the  green  valleys  for  a  mile  or 
more.  Stop  at  Atzcapatzulco,  once  fa- 
mous seat  of  royal  power,  for  a  glass 
of  pulque  (the  unfermented  juice  of 
the  maguey).  Walk  across  the  plaza  to 
the  fine  old  church  (The  churches  are 
architectural  dreams  of  beauty).  And 
speaking  of  churches:  Do  not  fail  to 
visit  Guadalupe,  with  its  Chapel  of  the 
Little  Well,  on  the  sacred  hill  Tepey- 
acac.  A  drink  from  the  waters  ensures 
your  return  to  Mexico. 

Nowhere  in  the  Republic  is  there 
such  coffee  as  that  brewed  at  the  Fonda 
of  the  Two  Brothers,  on  the  Viga 
Canal,  in  Mexico  City.  The  territory 
adjacent  to  the  canal  is  well  worth  ex- 
ploring. There  are  picturesque  byways 
to  explore — byways  that  lead  to  a  beau- 
tiful old  church,  within  whose  time- 
stained  walls  the  spirit  of  peace  seems 
ever  to  abide;  to  a  hill-perched  fonda; 
to  a  hacienda,  ruled  by  a  patriarchal  don 
who  well  knows  the  meaning  of  the 
word  hospitality. 

The  Viga,  the  waterway  which, 
centuries,  has  been  the  avenue  of  tr 
between  the  chinampas,  or  the  floatii  _ 
gardens,  and  the  city,  is  an  ever-shifting 
panorama  of  delight.  Where  the  canal 
enters  the  city,  there  is  a  landing-place; 
and  here,  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  a  fleet 
of  boats  is  tied.  Not  the  cumbersome 
flat-boats  that  convey  fruit,  vegetables, 
flowers  and  other  products  of  the  gar- 
dens to  market,  but  passenger  boats. 
You  may  embark;  and  as  your  boatman 
poles  your  craft  along,  you  watch  the 
boats  pass  cityward,  laden  to  the  water's 
(Continued  on  Page  222) 
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(education  and  the 


cfourth 


intension 


BY  FRONA  EUNICE  WAIT  COLBURX 


Perched  high  on  a  hill  top  in  Berkeley 
where  it  overlooks  the  expanse  of  water 
surrounding  much  of  San  Francisco,  and 
stretching  away  from  the  Mt.  Diablo 
back  region,  is  the  classical  building 
which  houses  the  Cora  L.  Williams  Insti- 
tute- The  view  is  one  of  incomparable 
beauty  with  its  varied  distances  while 
at  one's  feet  is  a  terraced  garden  filled 
with  choice  shrubs  and  flowering  plants 
outlining  the  curved  walks  leading  from 
the  central  platform  to  the  ornamental 
enclosure  with  its  steps,  and  resting 
places. 

The  main  building,  almost  square,  is 
of  classic  Italian  architecture  around  a 
glass  roofed  central  court  or  atrium, 
flanked  by  four  massive  columns  extend- 
ing through  two  stories.  In  the  center 
of  the  atrium  is  an  exquisitely  carved 
marble  fountain.  The  main  entrance 
hall  leads  from  the  atrium  to  the  col- 
umned veranda  on  the  west,  where  one 
has  an  unobstructed  panoramic  view  of 
the  Golden  Gate  and  the  bay  cities.  A 
wide  stairway  leads  to  a  balcony  which 
completely  circles  the  inner  court.  The 
classrooms  open  onto  the  balcony.  The 
north,  south  and  west  of  the  building 
have  spacious  terraces  on  three  levels. 
Several  tall  Irish  yew  trees  flank  the 
building.  They  are  dark  green,  making 
a  delightful  contrast  to  the  white  struc- 
ture. The  parked  area  which  slopes 
from  the  building  to  the  north  and  south 
and  to  the  Arlington  Boulevard  on  the 
west  comprizes  seven  acres.  In  design- 
ing the  structure,  John  Hudson  Thomas 
took  full  advantage  of  the  view  on  all 
sides,  with  a  result  that  inspires  all  who 
contact  the  life  within  its  spacious  por- 
tals. This  idea  is  in  keeping  with  the 
general  practice  throughout  California 
of  surrounding  pupils  in  all  schools  with 
beauty  and  comfort.  Nothing  distracts 
the  mind  from  the  study  in  hand,  and 
the  recreation  periods  are  made  attrac- 
tive so  that  unconsciously  the  finer  per- 
ceptions are  stimulated  and  developed- 


The  Williams  Institute  is  the  last 
word  in  this  form  of  applied  psychol- 
ogy. The  impulse  to  right  thinking 
which  translates  itself  into  voluntary 
right  action  is  given  full  scope  for  de- 
velopment. Cora  L.  Williams  has  writ- 
ten much  on  this  phase  of  school  life, 
and  her  daily  practices  in  the  class- 
rooms are  ample  demonstrations  of  the 
correctness  of  her  theories.  Her  plan  is 
to  bring  out  latent  talent  through  self- 
expression,  rather  than  by  insisting  upon 
the  learning  of  facts  from  stereotyped 


IN  A  DESERT  CANON 

"DETWEEN  sheer  damson  cliffs  I  lie 

In  April  shade  of  fringing  palm, 
And  watch  the  fluting  thrashers  fly 
From  flame  of  candlewood,  to  balm 
Of  water  willow,  across  a  sky 
Of  lacquered  blue,  in  molten  calm, 

By  EDNA  GEARHART. 


text  books-  She  stresses  the  value  and 
necessity  for  group  integration  rather 
than  individualized  effort.  But  always 
with  the  fundamental  principle  of  right 
and  wrong  clearly  defined  and  acted 
upon. 

The  difference  between  group  think- 
ing and  mass  emotionalism  is  made  plain 
in  all  the  work  done  at  the  Cora  L. 
Williams  Institute.  For  ten  years  an 
experiment  has  been  carried  on  in  this 
school  for  building  up  in  children  and 
young  people  the  proper  thought  forms 
for  making  the  new  ideas  of  Space  and 
Time  creative  of  a  larger  consciousness- 
In  her  latest  book,  "Adding  a  New  Di- 
mension to  Education,"  just  off  the 
press,  Miss  Williams  claims  that  the 
results  of  this  experiment  "promises  the 


solution  of  the  youth  problem  and  points 
the  way  to  the  formulation  of  a  prin- 
ciple of  Human  Relativity." 

The  author  speaks  of  the  fourth  dimen- 
sional mind  as  that  of  the  future  and 
defines   the   fourth   dimension   as  Time 
and    Space.     Experimenters    in    various 
lines  of  endeavor  note  a  marked  change 
in    psychic   conditions.     A    new   era    is 
really  upon  us,  and  this  new  era  requires 
a   better   knowledge  of  what  has   been 
vaguely   termed    the   psychic   sense.     In 
aviation  this  is  recognized  as  "air-mind- 
edness."    Genius   is   classified    as    "Ace 
Minded."    It  is  this  quality  which  re- 
deems flaming  youth  and  balances  on  a 
higher  level  than  has  ever  before  been 
achieved,  the  grossness  and  abandon  of 
the  lowest  manifestation   of   the   unrest 
so  prevalent  today-   The  superman  is  in 
the   making,    and    he   will    need    to   be 
fourth    dimensional    in    his   many-sided 
contacts.     Miss    Williams    says    in    her 
latest  book  that:  "Every  boy  is  a  poten- 
tial Columbus  and  every  subject  an  un- 
explored realm."   Her  object  is  to  stimu- 
late in  children  the  love  of  mental  ad- 
venture,   to    reveal    to    them    the    vast 
realms  of   thought  beyond  the  confines 
of  the  text  book;  the  kingdoms  of  shin- 
ing splendor  not  mentioned  in  the  curri- 
culum. As  the  cell  has  its  relation  to  the 
body  through  a  complex  system  of  tis- 
sues and  organs,  so  the  child  realizes  his 
larger    selfhood    through    an    ascending 
series  of  loyalties — home,  school,  state, 
and  nation.   Freedom  means  the  right  to 
grow,  to  be  an  organic  part  of  the  great 
whole  of  Life- 

"While  the  salvation  of  our  Western 
Civilization   requires   that   we  come   to 
the   viewpoint   of   Oriental    Philosophy 
regarding  the  spiritual  oneness  of  life, 
the  method  of  this  involution  will  be  for 
the  great  majority  of  us  quite  a  different 
process  from  that  of  the  Orient.    Souls 
in  India  are  largely  endogenous,  grow- 
ing like  the  palm  from  within  outward. 
The  Western  Soul  is  like  the  oak,  en- 
dogenous,    growing    through    outward 
struggle  and  contest  to  an  inner  percep- 
tion of  the  unity  and  meaning  of  Life. 
We  may  not  change  the  oak  into  a  palm, 
nor  a  palm  into  an  oak;  so  with  these 
two  types  of  involuntary  growth,  one  is 
not   to  be  transformed   into  the   other- 
The  West  may  not  be  saved  through  the 
mysticism    of   the    East,    nor   the    East 
through  the  industrial  and  economic  or- 
ganization of  the  West.   Each  will  have 
to   grow    heavenward    according    to    its 
own  law,  and  the  hope  of  the  world  lies 
in  their  mutual  recognition  of  this  great 
biological  truth." 

If  the  Einstein  Theory  of  Relativity 
was  applied  to  human  relations  it  would 
establish  the  fact  of  the  brotherhood  of 
man,  and  would  be  a  workable  factor 
in  the  life  of  today. 
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A  Barefaced  Lie 


BY  N.  WEST 


WITH   my  dunnage  at  my  feet, 
I    stood    on   the   porch   of   the 
Circle  City  Hotel  waiting  for 
the   stage.    I   had    been    advised    by   my 
friend,  Red  Patterson,  the  gum  hooter, 
to  ride  only  with  Boulder  Bill — and  to 
listen  politely  to  all  he  had  to  say. 

Presently  a  team,  with  buckboard, 
turned  the  corner  below  and  came  up 
to  the  hotel  porch  at  a  brisk  trot.  As 
the  driver  pulled  the  horses  up  sharply 
and  set  the  brake  I  had  a  good  look  at 
Boulder  Bill.  He  was  a  huge,  thick-set, 
active-appearing  man.  His  face  was 
tanned,  his  mouth  completely  covered 
by  a  heavy,  sandy  moustache.  He 
wrapped  the  lines  around  the  brake  staff 
and  sprang  lightly  over  the  wheel  onto 
the  porch.  As  he  advanced  he  fixed  me 
with  a  steady  stare  from  his  keen  gray 
eyes. 

"Morning,  Stranger,"  he  called, 
"bound  up  the  river?"  I  involuntarily 
gave  back  a  step,  for  of  all  the  voices 
given  to  man,  Boulder  Bill's  voice  was 
certainly  one  of  the  strongest.  I  recov- 
ered myself  and  said  that  I  would  like 
to  go  up  to  the  upper  camp. 

"You're  just  same  as  there,  pardner," 
bellowed  Boulder,  "for  when  old 
Boulder  Bill  starts  out  he  always  gets 
in." 

"Just  look  at  that  team  of  horses," 
his  voice  sank  to  a  whisper  that  was 
audible  a  block  away.  "See  the  one  on 
the  near  side,  that's  a  Circle  H  horse, 
and  anybody'll  tell  you  that  when  you 
see  a  Circle  H  horse  you're  looking  at 
a  horse." 

Bill's  face  was  beaming  by  this  time, 
and  he  gave  my  arm  a  violent  squeeze. 

He  moved  about  quickly  and  method- 
ically, loading  the  baggage  and  mail, 
all  the  while  keeping  up  a  loud  con- 
versation. I  stepped  over  to  get  on  the 
stage  when  I  heard  a  sort  of  snort  from 
Boulder  Bill.  I'  looked  around  and  he 
was  staring  balefully  at  a  young  fellow 
who  had  just  come  out  of  the  hotel 
carrying  a  dunnage  bag. 

The  young  man  was  a  very  pleasant- 
faced  chap  and  appeared  to  be  in  the 
best  of  humor. 

"I'll  go  with  you  up  to  the  lower 
camp,"  he  said  to  Bill. 

Boulder  Bill's  face  was  a  study  as  he 
continued  to  stare  at  the  passenger,  Dis- 
gust, anger,  and  outraged  pride  mingled 
in  his  expression.  He  turned  and  mo- 
tioned to  me  with  his  thumb  to  take 
the  front  seat,  and  said:  "Set  up  there, 
Stranger,  anybody  can  see  you  are  a 
white  man." 


The  other  passenger,  with  a  grin, 
climbed  into  the  rear  seat,  and  Bill, 
after  another  prolonged  stare  and  a  con- 
temptuous snort  mounted  the  stage  and 
in  a  noticeable  silence,  drove  off.  I  was 
mystified.  There  seemed  nothing  in  the 
appearance  or  conduct  of  my  fellow  pas- 
senger to  warrant  this  treatment. 

It  was  soon  apparent  that  Bill  was 
an  experienced  driver.  He  urged  the 
team  along  at  a  fast  trot.  He  was  evi- 
dently gripped  by  strong  emotions  for 
he  stared  straight  ahead  and  maintained 
a  stony  silence  broken  only  by  his  occa- 
sional snort.  At  intervals  he  would  ex- 
claim, under  his  breath,  "Liar!" 
"Humpf!"  "Liars!" 

At  the  lower  camp  he  did  not  get 
down  from  the  stage.  He  tossed  out  the 
mail  and  he  did  not  look  as  the  other 
passenger  alighted,  nor  respond  when  he 
called  out  a  pleasant  good-bye  to  us. 

After  we  had  proceeded  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  lower  camp  Boulder  Bill 
suddenly  turned  and  fixed  me  with  a 
steady  stare.  Then  he  burst  out,  "Stran- 
ger, as  man  to  man,  what  do  you  think 
of  liars?  Hold  on  now,  I  don't  mean 
honest  liars  or  liars  that  have  to  do  it, 
but  just  low-down  bare-faced  ornery 
skunk  liars.  Liars  that  just  tell  a  down- 
right bare-faced  lie  just  to  get  some- 
body laughed  at. 

"That's  the  kind  of  liars  what  I 
mean." 

I  was  taken  aback  by  his  vehemence, 
but  managed  to  state  that  to  me  all  liars 
were  objectionable. 

"Now  pardner,"  went  on  Boulder 
Bill,  "there  is  different  kinds  of  liars, 
some  lie  to  hurt,  some  lie  for  fun,  but 
the  lowest  down  kind  is  the  kind  that 
just  tell  a  lie  that  don't  do  themselves 
no  good,  but  just  get  other  folks  laughed 
at.  That's  the  kind  of  a  liar  what  that 
Yahoo  is  what  just  got  off  at  the  lower 
camp." 

I  expressed  my  astonishment  and  said 
that  the  passenger  looked  like  a  decent 
chap. 

"Right  there  is  where  you're  fooled, 
Stranger,  that  low-down  ornery  skunk 
is  the  most  bare-faced,  mean,  siwash  liar 
that  ever  hit  the  country,  and  I  can 
prove  it  to  you.  Why,  last  fall  I  was 
at  the  upper  camp  and  was  packing  out 
the  trail  to  the  post.  You  know,  I  am  a 
rustler,  pardner,  and  away  before  break- 
fast I  was  out  in  the  corral  putting  on 
the  packsaddles  and  fixing  the  tie  ropes 
so  that  after  we  got  our  feed  we  could 
go  right  out  and  start  lashing  the  packs 
on. 

"Big  Pete  and  I  had  nine  mules,  and 


I  would  ketch  a  mule  and  cinch  on  the 
packsaddle  and  then  turn  him  loose  and 
get  another.  It  was  away  before  day- 
light," and  I  kept  on  until  I  had  used  up 
my  nine  packsaddles.  When  I  started 
to  go  out  of  the  corral  I  run  against  a 
mule  what  didn't  have  a  packsaddle  on. 
That  was  darned  funny,  pardner,  for 
when  I  cinch  a  mule  he  stays  cinched, 
and  I  knowed  I  didn't  put  no  two  pack- 
saddles on  the  same  mule.  I  was  looking 
around  to  see  \vhat  was  up  when  I  see 
a  mule  near  me  climbing  the  fence  like 
a  dog  does! 

"Now,  Stranger,  anybody  can  tell  you 
that  a  mule  is  a  curious  critter,  but 
climbing  a  fence  like  a  dog  does  is  too 
much.  I  just  aimed  to  amble  over  and 
grab  that  mule  by  the  tail  and  pull  him 
back  and  kick  the  stuffing  out  of  him.  I 
made  a  swipe  at  his  tail,  but  Stranger, 
you  can  burn  me  for  a  dead  sinner  if 
there  was  any  tail  there.  Before  I  could 
get  on  my  balance  again  he  gave  a  little 
flip  and  slapped  me  in  the  face  with  his 
hind  leg  as  he  went  over. 

"And,  pardner,  what  do  you  think  it 
was?  A  darned  fool  bear! 

Bill  paused  with  his  narrative,  and 
gave  me  a  prolonged,  steady  stare. 

"Now,  everybody,"  he  went  on, 
"knows  that  bears  have  funny  points, 
but  being  in  there  with  the  mules  was 
a  queer  proposition.  Whether  he  was 
lonesome  or  just  happened  in  nobody 
can  tell,  and  of  course,  in  the  dark  I 
just  put  a  saddle  on  him  like  anybody 
would.  After  we  got  back  from  the 
Post  I  was  down  in  the  saloon  and  just 
happened  to  tell  about  it. 

"Now,  pardner,  there  is  nothing 
wrong  \vith  that  story.  It  could  hap- 
pen to  me,  or  it  could  happen  to  you, 
or  it  could  happen  to  anybody.  There 
was  the  bear  and  there  was  the  pack- 
saddle gone." 

"The  boys  all  listened  decently,  and 
then  talked  it  over.  Old  Josh  Speaks 
said  he  heard  tell  of  a  similar  story  over 
in  the  Caribou  once,  but  he  did  not  set 
much  store  by  it  then,  but  if  it  happened 
right  in  camp  it  must  be  all  right. 

"I  told  the  boys  all  to  come  up  and 
have  a  drink,  and  as  we  fronted  the  bar 
that  big-mouthed  Yahoo  what  just  got 
off  at  the  lower  camp  slapped  his  hand 
down  on  the  bar,  and  started  on  a  reg- 
ular hyena  laugh,  and  said,  'That  ex- 
plains it.'  Of  course  we  all  stopped  for 
him  to  have  his  say,  and,  partner,  what 
do  you  think  he  told?  Of  all  the  bare- 
faced wild-eyed — humpf!" 

Bill  stopped  completely  out  of  breath; 
(Continued  on  Page  219) 
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The  Tax  Commission  Report 


BY  GLENN  E.   HOOVER 
Associate  Professor  of  Economics,  Mills  College 


THERE  IS  always  something  pa- 
thetic about  the  appointment  of 
tax  commissions.  The  process 
sufrKi'sts  an  ill  defined  hope  that,  if  ex- 
perts can  be  secured  from  a  sufficient 
distance,  they  may  discover  some  pain- 
tax,  some  tax  so  fair,  so  scientific, 
that  our  own  excessive  burden  will  be 
reduced  and  the  other  fellow  compelled 
to  pay  his  just  proportion.  Experts,  of 
course,  we  should  have,  and  no  one 
should  decry  their  importance,  but  it  is 
sad  to  see  the  beautiful  fairies  in  which 
\ve  once  believed,  transformed  into  mir- 
acle-working experts,  either  home 
grown  or  imported. 

In  1927,  the  California  legislature 
appropriated  $75,000  for  the  work  of 
such  a  commission,  the  elder  statesmen 
were  duly  appointed,  professors  were 
brought  from  afar,  the  inevitable  hear- 
ings were  held  and  the  report  is  now 
before  us. 

The  Commission  favors  a  tax  on  the 
income  of  both  persons  and  corporations. 
This  must  be  a  profound  disappoint- 
ment to  those  who  hoped  for  novelty. 
There  has  been  nothing  new  about  this 
tax  since  Pitt  invented  it  as  a  means  of 
financing  the  British  government  in  its 
struggles  with  Napoleon.  It  has  grown 
in  popularity  with  those  who  do  not 
pay  it,  and  it  makes  a  seductive  appeal 
to  those  tax  theologians  who  hunger 
and  thirst  after  righteousness  in  fiscal 
affairs. 

The  search  for  abstract  justice  in  tax- 
ation is,  unfortunately,  as  chimerical  as 
was  the  search  for  the  Philosophers' 
Stone.  Uniformity  can  be  had,  objec- 
tivity too,  and  ease  and  certainty  in  as- 
sessment and  collection.  We  can  avoid 
arbitrary  exactions,  inquisitorial  meth- 
ods, and  provide  for  payment  at  con- 
venient times.  All  of  these  virtues  are 
found  in  the  gasoline  tax,  for  example. 
But  justice,  in  the  sense  in  which  in- 
come tax  enthusiasts  employ  the  term,  is 
a  mischief-making  mirage. 

The   Complexity   of   the   Income   Tax 


rPHE  PUBLIC  is  generally  ignorant 
*•  of  the  intricacies  of  income  taxes. 
No  western  state  has  such  a  tax,  and 
the  federal  levy  on  income,  as  Secretary 
Mellon  has  well  said,  is  no  longer  a 
national  tax  but  a  class  tax.  Fewer  than 
three  million  returns  are  made  each 
year  by  individuals  and  partnerships 
combined,  and  the  returns  of  corpora- 
tions average  about  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand. While  the  number  of  federal  in- 
come tax  payers  has  declined  markedly, 


there  is  no  indication  of  any  falling  off 
in  the  number  of  disputes  between  the 
payers  and  the  government.  On  January 
22  of  this  year,  Secretary  Mellon,  in  an 
open  letter  to  Senator  Smoot,  stated  as 
follows : 

"The  Board  of  Tax  Appeals  has, 
during  its  four  years  of  existence,  been 
unable  to  cope  with  the  vast  flow  of 
appeals  on  asserted  deficiencies.  On 
June  30,  1925,  there  were  3,494  appeals 
awaiting  trial;  on  June  30,  1928,  there 
were  21,639  .  .  .  (after  noting  some 
improvement).  However,  it  is  appar- 
ent that  at  least  three  years  of  most 
strenuous  endeavor  by  all  concerned  are 
still  required  to  make  the  Board  current 
on  its  work." 

A  system  under  which  thousands  of 
tax  payers  must  wait  for  from  three  to 
six  years  before  they  know  the  amount 
they  must  pay  the  government  for  a 
particular  tax  period  is  intolerable,  and 
the  only  reason  that  such  a  tax  system 
endures  is  that  so  few  of  us  are  now 
subject  to  it. 

It  is  strange  that  the  California  Re- 
port gives  no  attention  to  the  adminis- 
trative difficulties  of  income  taxation. 
The  arguments  given  for  abandoning 
the  present  tax  on  the  gross  receipts  of 
public  utilities,  and  replacing  it  with  a 
tax  on  net  income,  together  with  a  tax 
on  their  real  property,  would  lead  the 
reader  to  believe  that  this  was  a  move- 
ment towards  simplicity.  It  is  just  the 
contrary.  On  this  point  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  J.  F.  Zoller,  General  Counsel  of 
the  General  Electric  Railway,  is  perti- 
nent. In  addressing  a  recent  confer- 
ence of  the  New  England  State  Tax 
Officials  Association,  he  contended  that 
net  income  is  not  a  fair  measure  for 
corporate  taxation  for  the  reason  that  it 
is  practically  impossible  of  ascertain- 
ment, involves  arbitrary  rules  for  deter- 
mining amounts  due,  and  he  urged  that 
gross  income  be  used  as  a  base  instead 
of  net  income.  His  view  is  undoubtedly 
in  accord  with  that  of  the  business  men, 
who,  even  if  the  tax  is  passed  on  in 
full,  are  still  burdened  with  the  task 
of  computing  the  tax  and  conducting 
the  disputes  with  the  government  which 
imposes  it. 

It  is  even  more  surprising  that  the 
present  Commission  desires  to  launch 
the  state  into  the  taxation  of  income,  by 
applying  such  a  tax,  at  first,  only  to  the 
income  of  corporations.  The  theoretical 
arguments  for  the  justice  of  a  tax  on 
personal  income  have  no  application  to  a 
tax  on  corporate  income  for  the  very 


reason  that,  apart  from  the  individuals 
who  compose  it,  a  corporation  has  no 
capacity  to  pay,  and  cannot  bear  tax 
burdens,  equitable  or  otherwise.  A  cor- 
poration is  a  legal  fiction,  a  convenient 
way  of  referring  to  a  group  of  indivi- 
duals who  are  its  stockholders.  When 
the  income  of  all  corporations  is  taxed, 
the  income  of  some  stockholders  is  re- 
duced, even  though  their  total  income 
is  so  low  as  to  be  within  the  minimum 
exemption  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

The  Commission,  undoubtedly,  was 
quite  aware  of  the  theoretical  weakness 
in  taxing  corporate  income  rather  than 
personal  income,  but  it  had  ample  po- 
litical sense  to  know  that  it  was  expe- 
dient to  begin  with  corporations.  It  is 
more  than  likely  that  a  proposal  to  tax 
personal  incomes,  with  exemptions  low 
enough  to  raise  any  considerable  rev- 
enue, would  have  created  such  a  furore 
that  their  whole  program  might  have 
been  discredited  and  rejected.  They 
were  content  to  push  the  camel's  nose 
through  the  door  and  let  us  grow  fa- 
miliar with  him.  They  then  leave  us 
with  the  friendly  admonition  that  "if 
the  people  of  the  state  desire  an  adequate 
and  fair  personal  tax,  they  should  es- 
tablish a  personal  income  tax."  No  em- 
barrassing details  as  to  exemptions  or 
rates  are  suggested. 

The   Return  to  the  Taxation  of  Real 
Estate  of  Utilities 

rriHE     COMMISSION     proposes 

-*•  what  seems  another  backward  step, 
that  is,  that  the  operative  real  estate  of 
public  utility  corporations  shall  be  val- 
ued by  the  state  and  returned  to  the 
counties  to  be  added  to  the  local  tax 
rolls.  It  is  true  that  this  is  not  so  bad 
as  to  revert  to  the  plan  under  which 
this  property  was  valued  by  local  asses- 
sors, but  even  if  it  be  admitted  that  the 
state  can  do  it  better,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
an  herculean  task,  involving  arbitrary 
decisions  on  the  part  of  officials,  and  all 
to  no  purpose. 

The  utility  corporations  are  now  pay- 
ing 32.2  millions  annually  to  the  state, 
and  the  Commission  estimates  that 
under  its  plan  they  will  pay  only  1.4 
millions  additional,  or  an  increase  of 
1-23  of  their  present  payments.  Surely 
if  it  is  considered  desirable  to  extract 
another  million  or  two  from  these  utili- 
ties, or  rather  their  customers,  a  method 
could  be  found  which  would  not  ne- 
(Continued  on  Page  222) 
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BY  PEGGY  DAY 


The  recognition  given  by  the  West  to 
the  new  Poet  Laureate  of  California  is 
by  no  means  because  of  a  spontaneous 
increase  in  poetic  power  on  the  part  of 
the  poet  who  wears  the  wreath.  It  is 
rather  the  result  of  gradual  growth  in 
an  almost  infinite  aspiration  to  excel, 
and  of  a  loving  application  of  prin- 
ciples of  his  art.  His  has  been  a  life-long 
study  devoted  to  the  Muse.  In  truth, 
Henry  Meade  Eland's  vital  study  in 
many  lines,  always  with  a  view  to  the 
poetic,  coupled  with  his  versatile  inter- 
ests, have  made  him  a  leader  today  in 
the  Western  field  of  poetic  art. 

Bland  is  a  scholar  of  outstanding  abili- 
ty due  to  the  zeal  with  which  he  has 
pursued  his  education.  Residing  at  dif- 
ferent times  in  different  parts  of  Califor- 
nia, he  contacted  numerous  groups  and 
became  familiar  with  the  varied  geo- 
graphical setting. 

He  was  a  student  at  the  University  of 
the  Pacific  during  the  years  1882-1890. 
His  interests  and  achievements  were 
broad-  He  studied  the  ancient  languages, 
mathematics,  and  the  sciences,  together 
with  the  elements  of  music,  and  acquired 
an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  English 
language  and  literature.  He  finished  this 
period  with  one  of  the  first  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  degrees  granted  in  the  West. 

All  this  time  his  strength  as  a  teacher 
was  beginning  to  be  realized.  First  he 
assisted  in  the  business  department  of 
the  University  of  the  Pacific,  after  which 
he  taught  public  school  for  a  year,  in 
Contra  Costa  County.  Then  he  in- 
structed in  mathematics  in  the  Academic 
Department  of  his  Alma  Mater,  was 
principal  of  the  Los  Gatos  High  School 
for  two  years;  and,  while  working  for 
the  Doctorate,  was  in  residence  at  the 
University,  being  principal  of  the  Com- 
mercial Department,  at  the  same  time 
carrying  on  intensive  research,  a  techni- 
cal investigation  of  the  time-order  of 
Shakespeare's  Plays. , 

As  far  back  as  1883  he  had  definitely 
resolved  on  a  literary  career,  and  re- 
corded his  intention  in  an  old  scrapbook 
still  in  his  possession.  At  this  time  he 
wrote  his  first  two  poems,  "Opportuni- 
ties" and  "On  Mount  Diablo,"  lines 
which  still  remain  in  the  memories  of 
many  admirers. 


It  is  rather  surprising  that  in  these 
early  days  his  interest  in  science  was 
marked  and  growing.  He  wrote  and 
published  a  monograph  on  insects,  called 
Entomological  Excursions.  This  imme- 
diately reached  a  wide  circulation-  It 
was  later  enlarged  to  a  second  series  of 
essays,  Studies  in  Entomology.  These 
filled  a  real  need  in  the  elementary 
schools  at  that  time.  He  pursued  stud- 
ies in  field  botany,  ornithology,  and 
geology.  While  serving  as  principal  of 
the  Grant  Grammar  School,  San  Jose, 
from  1890-1896,  he  found  time  on  Sat- 
urdays to  pursue  graduate  work  at  Stan- 
ford University,  where  he  was  granted 
a  special  degree  in  1895,  Master  of  Arts 
in  English  Philology.  At  the  same  time 
he  loitered  in  many  English  literary 
fields. 

In  1896  he  was  promoted  to  the  Prin- 
cipalship  of  the  Santa  Clara  High 
School,  which  immediately  felt  the  im- 
petus of  his  influence,  the  school  being 
given  high  recognition  by  the  University 
of  California. 

A  year  of  advanced  graduate  work  at 
the  State  University  prepared  him  for  a 
position  in  the  then  San  Jose  State 
Normal,  to  which  he  came  in  1899. 
From  that  day  to  this  his  influence  has 
been  felt  throughout  the'  state  in  the 
methods  he  has  sponsored  in  the  study 
of  English  along  various  lines-  During 
all  this  time  he  did  not  lose  sight  of 
the  goal  of  his  chief  desire — to  be  a 
poet. 

Henry  Meade  Bland  was  by  nature 
a  poet,  and  in  vhis  ultimate  achievement 
he  has  fulfilled  his  own  desire  for  recog- 
nition in  the  art  he  loves.  Not  satisfied 
with  his  rare  success  in  the  ordinary 
forms  of  verse,  in  1923  he  resolved  to 
master  the  chant  royal,  the  most  diffi- 
cult form  of  English  poetry,  and  imme- 
diately followed  with  three  attempts. 
The  result  of  his  third,  "California," 
a  brilliant  success  meeting  with  great 
favor  among  his  readers.  On  the  com- 
pletion of  this,  he  wrote  that  rhythmic 
chant,  a  study  in  the  beautiful  and  fade- 
less, "The  Quest  for  Cosmic  Beauty." 

More  of  his  latent  power  remaining 
still  untried,  he  essayed  a  form  no  poet 
has  yet  attempted,  that  of  a  double  chant 


royal.  In  a  surprisingly  short  time  he 
had  completed  that  super-chant,  "The 
Search." 

During  recent  months  he  has  gfren 
special  attention  to  the  English  sonnet, 
with  a  view  to  modernizing  the  spirit  of 
the  form.  The  result  of  this  work  is  a 
collection  of  170  sonnets  on  the  theme 
of  human  affection  and  aspiration,  in- 
cluding examples  of  the  seven  sonnet- 
forms  he  found  in  English,  from  Spen- 
ser's unrhymed  efforts  to  the  modern 
liberal  form- 

Mr.  Bland  is  not  only  one  of  Cali- 
fornia's great  poets,  but  is  international- 
ly known  for  his  contributions  to  the 
poetic  art.  Since  his  first  book  of  verse, 
"A  Song  of  Autumn,"  which  met  with 
so  spontaneous  a  reception,  his  pen  has 
been  the  source  of  some  400  poems  col- 
lected in  seven  volumes,  besides  two 
prose  volumes,  "Literature  for  Chil- 
dren" and  "Stevenson's  California,"  also 
more  than  125  prose  articles  and  short 
stories. 

The  literary  promise  of  imaginative 
and  lyric  beauty  of  his  first  poem,  remi- 
niscent of  a  camping  night  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Mount  Diablo,  has  been  fulfilled. 
If  there  be  an  almost  imperceptible 
tremor  of  doubt  in  his  youthful  resolve, 
recorded  on  a  tiny  strip  of  paper  hidden 
by  newspaper  clippings  in  a  worn  old 
scrapbook,  it  has  long  been  proved  un- 
founded. This  resolve  was  made  and 
hidden  away  in  the  old  anthology  of 
clippings  as  early  as  November  of  1883. 
It  reads: 

"Today  all  my  early  ambitions 
(which  to  be  sure  were  lofty  enough) 
are  nearly  forgotten,  and,  should  the 
channel  open  wider,  I  might  give  my- 
self to  the  study  of  literature." 

Though  concealed  in  the  pages  of  the 
almost  foriotten  scrapbook,  this  resolve 
wove  itself  the  character  of  the  poet,  so 
that  even  after  numerous  triumphs  he 
again  breathes  the  thought,  almost  as  a 
prayer,  in  words  of  divinely-appealing 
beauty  in  the  last  lines  of  "The  Search"  : 

"Like  the  devoted  Thane,    • 
I    pray    that    in   my  eyes   there   may 

convene 
Torches    of    light,    not    wandering    or 

mundane, 
Until  I  find  the  coral-white  demesne-" 

Dr.  Bland  is  now  at  the  height  of 
his  power  as  he  works  among  the  300 
students  of  his  college  classes.  The  es- 
sence of  his  work  is  to  point  the  stu- 
dent to  the  creative-  His  own  appellative 
for  his  method  is  "Teaching  by  impres- 
sion." There  is  no  lagging  interest  in  his 
classes.  The  natural  rhythm  of  his  own 
speech-power,  his  imagination,  his  sense 
of  humor,  his  sweeping  knowledge  not 
only  of  English  but  of  World  Litera- 
ture make  his  success. 
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A  Page  of  Verse 


EDGAR  ALLEN  POE 

Here  was  a  Grecian  urn 

Borne  in  the  tossing  stern 
Of  some  far-wandering,  homeward-turning  bark; 

Storm-driven  on  bitter  seas, 

Still  hoarding  memories 
Of  sunny  vineyards;  clusters  purple-dark; 
The  creaking  wine-press,  and  the  thirsty  gleam 
Of  eager  sunlight  on  the  fragrant  stream. 

Here  in  the  dark  and  cold, 

Down  in  the  reeking  hold, 
With  noise  of  sailors  trampling  overhead, 

Dreaming  of  grottoes  still 

Under  the  rocky  hill 
Beside  the  vineyard :  in  its  quiet  bed 
The  drowsy-flowing  stream;  the  moonlight  soft; 
The  Greek  girls  dancing  with  their  arms  aloft. 

On  through  the  driving  blast, 

Strained  sail  and  creaking  mast 
Follow  the  giddy  plunging  of  the  deck! 

Into  the  breakers  white 

Through  the  uncertain  light, 
On  to  the  stony  reefs  she  dives,  a  wreck! 
The  purple  fragments  on  the  dreary  shore 
Shattered  still  tell  of  Hellas  evermore! 

DERRICK  NORMAN  LEHMER. 


COUNSEL 

Scar  me  no  more  with  little  hiding  lies, 

Which  chip  away  in  careless  fatal  flaking 
The  shining  surface  of  my  faith,  opaquing 

The  perfect  patina  of  love.  If  wise 
You  will  be  tender  to  the  trust  which  dies 

New  little  deaths  at  each  deception-    Waking 
Me  so  soon  to  bleakness  means  forsaking 

The  altar  where  our  crumbling  image  lies. 

You  need  not  stoop  to  shuffle  truth,  my  dear! 

If  in  your  foolish  heart  you  fail  to  know 
That  love  has  made  a  mirror  of  my  mind, 

See — you  may  gaze  without  a  cautious  fear 
That  any  fleet  reflection  there  may  show 

A  rebel  image  you  have  not  designed! 

ANNE  HAMILTON. 


A  PICTURE 

A  painting  lies  before  me, 
Stretched  across  this  valley  fair, 
All  framed  by  sun-gilt  mountains, 
As  it  hangs  in  scented  air. 
Drawn  by  a  Master  Artist, 
Angels  holding  pallette  high, 
Inspiring  earth's  own  children, 
He  is  waiting  now,  their  cry 
Of  wonder  and  admiration, 
But  speechless,  amidst  the  hush, 
They  stand  enthralled  by  beauty 
Sketched  by  the  Almighty  brush. 

KATHARINE  T.  CLEMENS. 


SCRUB  CEDAR 

/^NARLED  and  rugged 
^-*   This  cedar  tree 
Is  a  gesture  from 
Futility. 

With  a  granite  ledge 

To  brace  upon, 
The  branches  vein 

A  crimson  dawn. 

Through  the  pale 

Sequestered  days, 
The  cedar  uniformly 

Prays 

For  less  of  the  sun 

And  more  of  rain 
The  roots  of  lightning 

Still  retain. 

Even  if  sunsets 

Silhouette, 
A  shower  of  gold 

Is  not  wet  .... 

This  cedar  tree 

Is  fortified 
With  tendons  taut 

And  dried. 

NORMAN  MACLEOD 
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Save  the  Fiddler 


BY  JULIETTE  MOWRON  HOOD 


HERE  is  one  instance  where  art 
proved  stronger  than  the  law,  and 
a  man  was  saved  from  hanging  because 
his  fellow  citizens  liked  his  fiddling— 
and  had  no  other  fiddler. 

It  appears  from  the  documents  of  the 
case  that  in  1857,  in  the  fair  town  of 
Monterey,  one  Anastasia  Jesus  grew  a 
little  careless  with  his  knife  and  killed 
a  fellow  citizen,  an  Indian. 

He  was  convicted  of  the  crime  of 
murder  and  sentenced  by  the  District 
Court  of  the  County  of  Monterey  to  be 
hanged  on  the  twelfth  day  of  February, 
1858. 

Now  Anastasia  Jesus,  a  youth  who 
had  come  to  Monterey  before  the  dis- 
covery of  gold,  had  the  gift  of  drawing 
from  his  riddle  the  sweetest  music  of 
Spain  and  Mexico.  At  the  fandangoes 
where  the  elite  of  Monterey  and  the 
American  officers  gathered,  it  was  the 
music  of  Anastasia's  riddle  that  added 
zest  to  the  evening.  He  grew  to  be  a 
part  of  "Monterey  and  was  beloved  by 
the  people.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  there  was  consternation  in  Mon- 
terey, for  the  sheriff  had  an  order  from 
the  Governor,  John  B.  Weller,  of  the 
State  of  California  to  hang  Anastasia 
Jesus  on  the  fifth  of  March  and  the 
time  was  drawing  near. 

"The  beloved  Anastasia  Jesus  hung?" 


No,  por  Dios,  it  could  not  and  should 
not  be.  Why,  Anastasia  was  the  only 
fiddler  in  Monterey!  Who  would  play 
for  the  fandangoes  and  the  merry 
makings? 

The  leading  citizens  of  Monterey 
proceeded  to  Colton  Hall — the  attor- 
neys, physicians,  merchants,  officers,  even 
the  cobbler  and  the  undertaker,  all  bent 
on  saving  the  Fiddler  of  Monterey. 
They  discussed  various  ways  and  finally 
decided  to  save  their  beloved  fiddler  by 
drafting  the  following  document  to  be 
sent  to  the  Governor. 

Monterey,  February  13,  1858. 
To  The  Governor: 

Learning  with  regret  that  the  sheriff 
of  this  county  has  an  order  from  the 
Governor  to  hang  Anastasia  Jesus  on 
the  fifth  of  March 'prox.  we  take  this 
mode  to  recommend  him  to  mercy. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  Jesus  de- 
served hanging  a  little  years  since  but 
as  he  is  not  yet  PROVED  guilty  and 
especially  as  he  is  the  only  fiddler  we 
have  in  town  and  this  loss  would  impair 
the  zest  of  the  Fandangoes  we  suggest 
that  for  the  present  he  be  allowed  to  go 
without  delay. 

We  desire  to  see  the  laws  respected 
and  as,  (to  parodize  a  little), 

'No  fellow  feels  the  halter  draw 
with  good  opinion  of  the  law', 


we  might  urge  his  hanging  as  a  proceed- 
ing as  likely  to  bring  the  law  into  dis- 
repute, and  so  suggest  his  release,  and 
that  in  a  legal  way,  Jesus  shall  be  pro- 
moted to  the  honors  of  a  suspension. 

We  are,  etc. : 

A.  Basset,  S.  Conover,  D.  C.  Callag- 
han,  G.  F.  X.  Pennebacker,  John  B. 
Phillips,  Nelson  Webb,  Aaron  Lyons,  B. 
Goldman,  S.  Beeman,  R.  S.  Carlisle,  J. 
P.  Sargent,  J.  C.  Wilson,  John  Wal- 
lace, (cobbler),  Ihoshe  Maria  Roma, 
Francisco  Ygnacio,  J.  D.  Robinson, 
Abima  el  Abrego,  Sam  P.  Hall,  Fen- 
eral  Pulaski,  S.  Haley,  Milton  Little 
(Gen.  Mdse.,  later  County  Treasurer), 
Victor  Kensay,  H.  D.  Blankman  (Atty. 
at  Law),  J.  D.  Callaghan  (Physician 
and  Apothecary),  George  Hayden  (Un- 
dertaker), Andrew  Watson,  Jacob 
Krampter,  John  W.  Laird,  James  W. 
Finch  (Mfg.),  G.  M.  Bird,  Chas.  G. 
Harron,  Thos.  Thorne  (M.  D.),  Os- 
car Davis,  Andrew  Wessler,  D.  R. 
Ashley,  J.  W.Baird." 

The  Governor  presented  the  message 
of  the  citizens  to  the  Senate,  and  the 
document  was  referred  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

The  "Fiddler  of  Monterey"  was 
'promoted  to  the  honor  of  a  suspension' 
and  the  music  of  his  fiddle  continued  to 
enliven  the  fandangoes  and  the  fiestas. 


The  Redwoods 


BY  O.  O.  HIESTAND 


HOW  MANY  centuries  have  rolled 
away  since  the  breeze  of  some  far- 
off  spring  wafted  those  winged  seeds 
from  which  the  world's  greatest  trees 
have  sprung? 

Multitudes  of  people  have  moved 
over  the  earth  and  have  sunk  into  ob- 
livion. The  suns  of  unknown  centuries 
have  risen  and  set  upon  their  branches. 

Still  they  stand  serene  in  their  har- 
monious repose — still  they  cast  the  same 
line  of  purple  shadow  across  the  moun- 
tains, all  unmindful  of  Caesar's  con- 
quests or  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires. 

Druids  built  their  altars  beneath  aged 
oaks.  Famous  documents  were  signed, 
great  speeches  delivered  beneath  the 


branches  of  trees.  But  none  have  looked 
down  on  so  many  changes,  nor  do  any 
open  chapters  into  the  centuries,  as  do 
the  redwoods  of  California. 

Steeped  in  autumn's  sun-glow,  the 
trees  seem  robed  in  golden  exhalations, 
dim  as  half  remembered  dreams.  Who- 
ever enters  this  mighty  cathedral  of 
nature  becomes  a  pilgrim  unawares,  for 
everywhere  about  him  rise  columns  in 
unassuming  majesty.  The  dreamy  for- 
est aisles  are  hushed  and  tranquil  and 
their  quiet  lulls  the  senses  like  an  en- 
chantment. Over  all  the  cathedral 
broods  an  atmosphere  of  rest,  of  calm, 
of  peace.  The  ceaseless  yearning  and 
longing  that  lies  in  all  hearts  is  quieted 


here.  The  wanderer  into  the  trees  be- 
comes a  dreamer  of  dreams.  He  is  con- 
scious of  a  revelation  whispered  through 
all  the  burnished  needles.  He  hears 
songs  from  a  far  antiquity.  How  small 
suddenly  seem  customs,  cares,  petty 
bickerings  for  wealth  and  power. 

As  twilight  deepens  the  redwoods 
loom  colossal  in  their  shadowy  grandeur. 
Of  a  sudden,  from  a  dimly  lighted  choir 
loft  floats  the  etherial  notes  of  the  her- 
mit thrush.  It  seems  as  if  the  spirit  of 
the  trees  has  spoken.  In  the  song  is  the 
faint,  far-away  spirit  music  of  moun- 
tain echoes,  the  large  serenity  of  evening 
skies,  the  prayers,  hopes  and  longings  of 
all  nature. 
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gnorance 


BY  THOS.  D.  LANDELS 


IS 


At  last !  The  great  discovery  was 
made !  The  patient  toil  and  study  of 
years  had  met  their  reward.  I  sat  down 
in  my  laboratory  almost  stupified  with 
the  sense  of  what  I  had  accomplished — 
of  all  that  it  meant  for  the  world.  I 
had  made  the  most  astounding,  the  most 
important  discovery  of  the  twentieth 
century — one  which  would  couple  my 
name  with  those  of  Newton,  Faraday, 
Edison,  as  one  of  the  great  scientific 
benefactors  of  the  race. 

I  gazed  at  the  tiny  apparatus  on  my 
table,  and  apostrophised  it  in  no  meas- 
ured terms.  It  would  revolutionize  psy- 
chology and  all  the  kindred  sciences.  It 
would  usher  in  the  dawn  of  a  new  era 
of  human  progress-  It  would  transform 
in  every  detail  men's  daily  life. 

The  truth  is  I  had  just  perfected  an 
instrument  compared  with  which  the 
telephone  is  a  mere  nothing — an  instru- 
ment enabling  one  to  read  in  an  instant 
the  thoughts  which  are  passing  in  the 
brains  of  other  people.  I  had  long  before 
discovered  that  thinking  produces  char- 
acteristic vibrations  in  the  ether,  as  well 
as  within  the  brain,  so  that  from  every 
active  brain  such  vibrations  radiate  in  all 
directions,  as  light  does  from  a  candle. 
To  these  vibrations  I  gave  the  name  of 
thought-force,  and  I  had  no  doubt  that 
in  its  unsuspected  presence  was  to  be 
found  the  true  explanation  of  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of  so- 
called  thought  reading  and  telepathy. 
I  next  set  myself  to  discover  some  sub- 
stance which  was  specially  susceptible  to 
this  thought-force,  and  which  might 
therefore  be  used  as  a  means  of  trans- 
mitting it  from  one  point  to  another. 

One  day,  while  making  some  very  un- 
usual combinations  of  rare  metals,  I  suc- 
ceeded in  fusing  into  a  homogeneous 
mass  a  very  finely  adjusted  mixture  of 
five  of  these  metals.  I  observed  that  the 
new  product  possessed  some  remarkable 
properties.  Its  temperature  and  even  its 
color  were  liable  to  the  most  unexpected 
and  unaccountable  variations.  This  led 
me  to  examine  in  and  experiment  with 
it  more  carefully ;  and  what  was  my 
joy  to  discover  at  last  that  it  was  the 
very  substance  of  which  I  had  so  long 
been  in  search.  It  was  susceptible  to  the 
most  delicate  impact  of  thought-force, 
and  responded  with  the  minutest  accur- 
acy to  every  variation  in  that  force. 

It  now  occurred  to  me  that  in  the 
practical  development  of  my  discovery 
I  might  adopt  the  principle  of  wireless 


telegraphy;  and  after  several  months 
more  of  tedious  experiment,  I  succeeded 
at  length  in  constructing  an  instrument, 
admirably  adapted  for  general  use,  by 
means  of  which  I  could  follow  the 
thought  of  any  man  or  woman  within 
a  radius  of  200  yards-  It  consisted  of 
a  small,  slightly  concave  disc,  no  bigger 
than  a  large  breast  pin,  and  intended 
to  be  worn  as  such,  attached  by  almost 
invisible  wires  to  two  tiny  plates  of  the 
same  material,  which  were  securely  fas- 
tened and  immediately  behind  the  ears. 
The  wearer  of  this  instrument,  by  turn- 
ing the  disc  upon  the  head  of  any  other 
person,  would  immediately  become  cog- 
nizant of  that  person's  thoughts.  I  first 
of  all  tried  the  effect  of  it  upon  myself, 
and  the  result  was  certainly  startling. 
I  fixed  the  disc  on  the  wall  and  stood  in 
front  of  it,  with  the  two  plates  in  posi- 
tion behind  my  ears;  and  surely  enough, 
my  though  as  it  entered  my  mind  was 
immediately  given  back  to  me  again,  so 
that  there  was  a  kind  of  double  stream 
of  identical  consciousness  passing  through 
the  brain.  It  was  a  most  extraordinary 
experience,  to  find  one's  own  thought 
thus  returning  as  something  foreign 
from  without,  accurately  duplicated  in 
every  detail. 

Next  day  in  my  laboratory  I  tested 
my  apparatus  and  adjusted  it  properly- 
At  breakfast  I  was  in  the  best  of  spirits. 
As  I  entered  the  breakfast  room,  my 
wife  was  already  seated  at  the  table  with 
her  back  towards  me.  The  little  disc  of 
my  instrument  (which  now  served  me 
as  a  breast  pin)  was  turned  full  on  her 
head;  and  heavens!  what  a  startling  eye- 
opener  was  in  store  for  me! 

"What  an  aggravating  old  fellow 
John  is" — I  could  follow  her  thoughts 
as  clearly  as  if  they  had  been  my  own— 
"always  stewing  away  in  that  horrid 
hole  of  his,  experimenting  as  he  calls  it, 
and  filling  the  house  with  atrocious 
stinks.  Why  can't  he  be  like  other  men? 
He's  becoming  more  like  a  bear  every 
day,  and  seldom  has  a  civil  word  for 
anybody.  I  really  can't  stand  it  much 
longer.  He's  making  me  old  before  my 
time." 

I  had  entered  the  room  with  a  smile 
on  my  face,  but  I'm  afraid  I  looked 
glum  enough  by  the  time  I  was  seated 
opposite  my  wife.  She  was  looking  at  me 
critically,  and  the  train  of  her  thought 
continued:  "I  wish  he  was  more  like 
young  Smart.  He's  always  so  chatty 
and  agreeable.  It's  quite  a  treat  when 
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he   comes   to  see   us-   Oh 
John,    why    did     I     ever 
marry   you?    But    I    sup- 
pose I  must  make  the  best 
of  you  now,  you  poor  old 
dear.    I    must    get    round 
him    (today    anyway    and 
put  him  in  good  humor; 
for    I    need   a   new   coat, 
and  I  want  him  to  buy  me  that  sweet 
little  hat  I  saw  in  the  milliner's  yester- 
day." 

"John,  dear,"  she  began,  but  just  at 
that  moment  the  servant  entered  behind 
her  with  the  bacon.  I  had  leaned  back 
in  my  chair  and  unintentionally  focused 
her  cerebrum  as  she  came  forward.  I 
got  another  shock. 

"Bah,  the  ugly  old  creature,"  she  was 
thinking.  "He  looks  sulkier  than  ever 
this  morning.  How  I  would  like  to  give 
him  a  good  hard  slap  on  his  bald  patch, 
and  wake  him  up  a  bit."  And  all  the 
time  the  brazen  hussey  was  smiling 
sweetly,  and  saying  in  the  most  pleas- 
ant voice:  "Good  morning,  Sir." 

My  feelings  can  be  better  imagined 
than  described.  I  felt  sick;  and  I  sup- 
pose I  must  have  looked  so,  for  my 
wife  asked  in  some  concern :  "Are  you 
not  feeling  well,  John?" 

I  answered  that  I  was  not,  and  that 
she  must  excuse  my  not  taking  any 
breakfast;  and  leaving  the  room  precipi- 
tately, I  seized  my  hat  and  rushed  out 
into  the  street,  feeling  that  I  should 
choke  unless  I  got  some  fresh  air.  I  had 
not  gone  many  steps,  my  whole  mind 
in  a  whirl  of  conflicting  emotions,  when 
who  should  I  spy  swaggering  down  the 
street  but  Tom  Smart  himself,  the  young 
fellow  with  whom  my  wife  had  com- 
pared me  so  much  to  my  disadvantage. 

This  steadied  me  at  once,  and  I  fo- 
cused his  head,  feeling  even  in  the  midst 
of  my  anger,  something  of  the  keen  joy 
of  the  sportsman.  He  was  thinking  at 
first  of  some  ballet-girl  he  had  seen 
at  the  Opera  the  night  before;  but  as 
soon  as  he  caught  sight  of  me,  the  cur- 
rent ^  of  his  thought  changed.  "Why, 
here's  old  Monkey-face,"  (that  was  evi- 
dently the  polite  nickname  by  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  speak  of  me,  although 
he  always  professed  the  warmest  friend- 
ship). "What  a  funny  figure  he  does 
cut!  I  think  I'll  look  in  and  see  him 
this  evening.  I  can't  stand  his  everlast- 
ing gas — shop,  shop,  shop,  all  night  long; 
but  a  chat  with  his  pretty  little  wife 
more  than  compensates  for  the  inflic- 
tion." 

Meanwhile  he  had  got  close  to  me 
and  holding  out  his  hand  said  in  a  most 
affable  tone,  "Good  morning  Mr. 
Snooks ;  so  glad  to  see  you.  Will  you  be 
at  home  this  evening?  I  am  thinking  of 
looking  in  to  enjoy  a  crack  with  you." 

I  glared  straight  into  his  eyes  like  a 
wild  beast,  and  snapping  out,  "No,  Sir, 
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I  shall  not,"  passed  on  without  touch- 
ing his  proffered  hand.  His  jaw  drop- 
ped a  little,  and  for  a  moment  he  stood 
petrified.  As  he  moved  away  I  turned 
and  focussed  him  again,  and  I  couldn't 
help  laughing  bitterly  to  myself  as  I 
found  him  thinking,  "What  a  beastly 

little  cur!  D n  him!  I'm  afraid  I 

can't  call  again  at  his  house  after  such 
a  cut  I  wonder  what  can  have  come 
over  him?" 

I  turned  down  the  next  street  to- 
wards the  Town-hall,  and  there,  a  short 
distance  in  front  of  me,  waddling  along 
(for  he  was  very  short  and  fat)  was  one 
of  our  city  fathers,  Alderman  Stout,  who 
had  twice  worn  the  civic  crown.  His 
mind  seemed  an  absolute  blank,  for  I 
could  distinguish  nothing  but  a  kind  of 
dull  buzzing.  This  gradually  shaped  it- 
self into  a  medley  of  thoughts  of  which 
I  could  make  neither  head  nor  tail. 
Suddenly,  on  catching  sight  of  a  but- 
cher's shop  across  the  way,  his  brain 
awakened,  "Oh,  what  delicious  lamb 
that  was  we  had  at  the  Corporation  din- 
ner last  night !  How  I  wish  I  had  taken 
a  third  helping!  And  those  Duchess 
pears!  The  old  glutton  next  to  me  ate 
so  fast  I  was  only  able  to  procure  three 
of  them.  But  never  mind.  There  are 
three  more  dinners  this  week,  and  a 
breakfast  this  morning;  and  all  at  the 
ratepayer's  expenses,  ha,  ha!"  Then  fol- 
lowed another  long  blank,  broken  at  last 
by  the  appearance  in  the  distance  of  two 
more  councillors. 

"I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  talk  over 
Brown  and  Jevons.  As  for  Green,  I 
have  him  under  my  thumb;  and  if  he 
shows  signs  of  being  disagreeable,  I'll 
threaten  to  expose  his  little  game.  If  I 
can  induce  the  Corporation  to  buy  that 
piece  of  ground  for  $3,000  it  will  be 
a  clear  $2,000,  in  my  pocket.  Let  me 
see,  that  would  be  the  fourth  little 
transaction  this  year.  Well,  what's  the 
use  of  being  an  Alderman,  if  you  can't 
make  something  out  of  it?" 

Now  Alderman  Stout,  let  me  say, 
was  a  highly  respected  citizen,  with  a 
reputation  for  being  a  zealous  advocate 
of  all  town  improvements  and  a  great 
philanthropist  withal.  I  was  on  the 
point  of  taking  him  roughly  by  the  shoul- 
der and  telling  him  what  I  thought  of 
him  in  language  more  plain  than  polite, 
when  happily  I  recollected  myself  just 
in  time,  and  passed  by  with  a  simple 
"Good  morning." 

A  short  distance  further  on,  a  dirty 
little  street  urchin  turned  out  of  a  side 
alley.  Out  of  mere  curiosity,  I  focussed 
his  brain-pan- 

"Hello,"  he  was  thinking,  "  'ere's  old 
Guy  Fawks  come  before  'is  time !  What 
a  mug  on  him!  and  what  pins!  I  wonder 
if  'e's  escaped  out  of  a  museum?" 

As  soon  as  he  was  past  me  he  turned 


and  shouted,  "Go  'long,  yo'  old  scare- 
crow. Does  yer  mother  know  you're 
out?  Take  yer  mug  to  yer  uncle's,  and 
you'll  get  two  quid  on  it  as  a  curiosity!" 

My  heart  warmed  to  that  boy.  I 
turned  and  tossed  him  a  quarter,  say- 
ing, "There,  my  lad,  take  that.  You're 
a  good,  honest  boy-  You  at  any  rate,  say 
what  you  think." 

He  looked  almost  amazed  and  picked 
up  the  quarter,  with  a  "Thank'ee,  Sir," 
and  as  I  turned  away  he  was  thinking: 
"  'E's  not  such  a  bad  ol'  bloke  after  all. 
Sorry  I  was  so  beastly  rude  to  'im." 

I  felt  so  completely  upset  with  the 
experiences  of  the  morning  that  I  de- 
termined to  pay  a  visit  to  my  friend 
Phipson,  the  bookseller.  He  was  an  old 
acquaintance,  with  whom  I  did  a  con- 
siderable business — indeed,  I  must  have 
been  one  of  his  best  customers,  for  I  or- 
dered all  of  my  books  through  him.  It 
was  my  custom  once  or  twice  a  week 
to  drop  into  his  shop  to  have  a  chat 
about  the  newest  books  or  the  last  scien- 
tific discovery. 

"He,  at  any  rate,"  I  thought,"  will  be 
glad  to  see  me." 

Accordingly,  I  made  my  way  to  his 
shop,  and  as  I  entered  the  door,  found 
him  as  usual  bland  and  smiling.  I  paused 
for  a  moment  on  the  threshold  to  allow 
myself  the  pleasure  of  reading  his  kindly 
thoughts  and  his  pleased  surprise  at  see- 
ing me  so  much  earlier  than  usual.  Im- 
agine the  almost  uncontrollable  anger 
that  swept  over  me  when  I  found  him 
thinking  thus:  "Oh  horrors!  Here's 
Snooks  already!  A  nice  hour  to  come, 
indeed !  What  an  eternal  bore  the  fel- 
low is!  Why  can't  he  mind  his  own 
business  and  not  come  wasting  my  pre- 
cious time?  A  plague  on  him!  I  hope 
the  old  fool  will  clear  out  quickly  to- 
day." 

I  walked  straight  up  to  him,  and  nei- 
ther hearing  nor  heeding  his  cheery 
"Good-day,  my  friend,"  I  snarled  in  his 
face,  "Yes,  Mr.  Phipson,  the  old  fool 
will  clear  out  quickly  today,  and  will 
take  precious  good  care  never  to  trouble 
you  again  either  with  his  presence  or  his 
custom,  Mr.  Phipson." 

I  don't  know  what  effect  this  explo- 
sion had  on  him,  for  I  flung  out  of  the 
shop  in  such  a  state  of  fury  and  excite- 
ment that  I  could  no  longer  properly 
control  myself- 

But  the  worst  was  yet  to  come.  As 
ill  luck  would  have  it,  just  outside  the 
shop  I  almost  ran  up  against  that  im- 
portant personage,  Canon  Worldiman, 
an  ecclesiastic  who  has  the  oversight  of 
the  spiritual  affairs  of  our  parish,  and 
who  is  the  pet  and  idol  of  his  lady  par- 
ishoners.  For  my  part,  I  never  took  to 
him.  He  always  looked  to  well-fed  and 
too  unctuous  for  my  liking-  He  had 
just  met  pretty  little  Miss  Perkins,  the 


daintiest  belle  in  the  parish,  and  was 
talking  to  her  about  some  mother's  meet- 
ing or  other.  I  didn't  quite  like  the 
look  in  his  eye,  and  forthwith  foculsed 
his  broad,  well-shaved  face.  His 
thoughts  ran  something  like  this: 

"What  a  little  darling  she  is!  What 
eyes!  What  lips!  What  a  perfect  figure! 
Oh,  how  I  would  like  to  put  my  arm 
around  her,  and  snatch  a  kiss!" 

I  could  stand  no  more.  The  over- 
strained state  of  my  nerves  is  my  only 
excuse  for  what  followed.  I  strode  up 
to  the  astonished  Canon,  and  thundered 
out:  "You  old  reprobate!  You  whited 
sepulchre!  May  you  never  have  the  af- 
frontery  to  enter  your  pulpit  again,  or 
set  yourself  up  as  the  spiritual  advisor 
of  your  flock!  Before  this  day  is  much 
older,  I  will  let  your  wife  know  what 
manner  of  man  you  are,  and  the  whole 
parish  shall  ring  with  it." 

Miss  Perkins  screamed,  and  the  poor 
Canon  reeled  as  if  he  had  been  struck, 
and  turning  first  red,  then  white,  called 
out,  "Police!  Police!  Help!  Help!" 

Happily  for  me,  there  were  no  police- 
men handy,  and  before  anyone  could  in- 
terfere I  had  turned  down  a  side  street 
and  was  making  my  way  as  fast  as  I 
could  to  the  open  country,  in  order  that 
there  in  the  solitude  I  might  collect  my 
scattered  wits  and  think  over  the  events 
of  the  morning. 

As  I  walked  through  the  quiet  lanes, 
with  the  cool,  fresh  air.  breathing  on  my 
fevered  brow,  my  spirits  began  to  re- 
vive. The  ludicrous  side  of  it  all  struck 
me  so  forcibly  that  despite  my  bitter  dis- 
appointment and  chagrin,  I  couldn't 
help  bursting  out  laughing.  It  was  really 
too  funny,  too  absurd.  In  two  brief 
hours  what  had  my  wonderful  discov- 
ery done  for  me?  It  had  lost  me  my 
breakfast — had  taught  me  that  my  wife 
was  a  much  cleverer  woman  than  I  had 
ever  given  her  credit  for  being,  had 
brought  to  a  premature  close  at  least 
three  of  my  friendships — had  destroyed 
my  respect  for  one  of  my  leading  fel- 
low-citizens— and  had  led  me  to  commit 
a  public  outrage  on  an  esteemed  digni- 
tary of  the  church,  an  escapade  which 
might  yet  lead  to  very  unpleasant  con- 
sequences. The  more  I  thought  of  it, 
the  more  clearly  did  I  realize  that  the 
discovery  of  which  I  had  been  so  over- 
whelmingly proud,  instead  of  being  a 
blessing  to  the  race,  would  prove  an 
unmitigated  curse — that  if  I  published  it 
to  the  world,  instead  of  being  hailed  as 
a  public  benefactor,  I  should  probably 
have  my  name  handed  down  to  the  ex- 
ecration of  posterity  as  the  destroyer  of 
all  social  ties.  At  length  I  turned  home- 
wards again,  a  wiser  and  sadder  man, 
painfully  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the 
old  saying:  "Where  ignorance  is  bliss, 
'tis  folly  to  be  wise." 
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SHAPES    THAT    PASS— By    Julian    Haiu- 
tliorne.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

THIS  is  a  fascinating  book  of  memoirs  by 
the  dean  of  American  authors.  On  the 
first  page  he  says,  "The  lucky  and  likeable 
child  is  the  one  who  has  an  insatiable  appe- 
tite for  the  whole  world,  takes  it  as  it  comes, 
is  curious  and  delighted,  but  never  thought- 
ful." 

This  well  describes  the  whole  book,  except 
the  last  phrase,  because  Mr.  Hawthorne  is 
exceedingly  thoughtful,  and  he  makes  keen 
observations  upon  men  and  manners.  Not 
many  men  alive  today  could  say  the  follow- 
ing: "I  came  ashore  at  Liverpool  seventy- 
four  years  ago,  and  lived  in  England  (with 
some  considerable  intervals)  till  1882."  And 
he  continues,  "I  hope  to  return  there  some 
day,  whence  my  fore  fathers  emigrated  three 
centuries  ago." 

We  are  given  an  account  of  the  dancing 
master  from  whom  Hawthorne  took  lessons, 
when  a  boy: 

"On  ordinary  occasions  he  was  merely  in- 
imitable, but  on  exhibition  days,  when  he 
marched  round  the  hall  leading  the  proces- 
sion of  his  pupils,  he  surpassed  mortal  be- 
lief— lustrous  evening  dress,  satin-faced  and 
embroidered,  ruffled  cambric  shirtfront,  dia- 
mond sleeve-links,  a  military  stripe  down 
his  trousers,  pumps  proud  to  reveal  the  high- 
arched  instep  ....  above  all  this  the  stately 
head  coiled  over  with  perfumed  locks  and 
the  curled,  Macassared  beard." 

The  description  which  Hawthorne  gives 
of  the  time  that  Joaquin  Miller  fooled  the 
members  of  the  Savage  Club  in  London  will 
interest  all  Californians.  "The  Savages" 
were  men  who  hated  all  affectation  and 
dandyism.  One  day  as  they  were  sitting  and 
smoking  in  the  club-room,  there  entered  a 
typical  London  'swell'  who  twirled  an  ebony 
cane  and  seated  himself  on  a  chair,  but 
not  until  he  had  carefully  dusted  off  the 
seat  with  his  monogrammed  handkerchief. 
After  looking  around  the  room  in  a  haughty 
manner  he  said  to  the  waiter,  'A  whiskey 
and  soda!"  And  Hawthorne  remarks, 
"Such  conduct  was  infuriating  to  the  nor- 
mal Savage.  The  waiter  was  disconcerted, 
but  he  finally  stammered  out  that  it  wasn't 
the  custom  to  serve  things  to  uninvited 
guests.  The  stranger  then  'fixed  an  insolent 
monocle  in  his  eye'  and  suddenly  burst  into 
a  shout  of  laughter.  It  was  Joaquin  Miller 
who  cried,  'Boys,  I  guess  the  drinks  are  on 
you !'  " 

Hawthorne  tells  another  amusing  incident 
about  the  first  Pullman  that  was  introduced 
to  England  about  1875.  Being  accustomed 
to  side-entrance  cars,  an  English  club  man 
got  in  one  through  the  window,  and  emerg- 
ing a  few  minutes  later,  he  exclaimed  to  a 
porter  who  had  just  come  from  America: 

"I  say,  guard,  how  does  a  fellow  get  in 
here?" 

To  which  the  guard  replied,  "If  you've  got 
sense,  you  go  in  by  the  door;  but  if  you're 
a  darned  fool,  I'll  fetch  a  step  ladder  and 


shove   you   in  through   the  skylight." 

Several  stories  are  also  told  about  the 
editor  Henry  Labouchere.  One  day  an  ex- 
ceedingly pompous  individual  came  into  his 
office,  and  Labouehere  said  without  looking 
up,  "Please  take  two  seats!" 

And  the  author  is  not  afraid  to  criticise 
American  customs  when  he  thinks  they  need 
improvement.  He  has  just  been  talking 
about  the  practice  in  England  of  everyone 
engaging  in  athletic  pursuits. 

'We  breed  'teams'  and  'champions'  in 
abundance;  but  that  is  a  different  thing.  It 
tends  to  debilitate  rather  than  to  improve 
the  average  stamina  and  vigor  of  the  peo- 
ple." It  is  indeed  true  that  perhaps  the  ma- 
jority of  Americans  take  their  exercise  vi- 
cariously! 

Mrv  Hawthorne  has  given  us  a  charming, 
stimulating,  and  instructive  book  of  mem- 
oirs. On  almost  every  page — and  there  are 
three  hundred  and  sixty  altogether — he  in- 
troduces us  to  some  vivid  personality,  made 
even  more  vivid  by  his  matchless  style,  and 
like  the  characters  in  Dickens,  once  having 
met  them,  they  remain  with  us  for  always. 
CYRIL  CLEMENS. 
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THE  MODERN  CLUB  WOMAN— Official 
monthly  publication  of  the  San  Diego 
County  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 
Harviood  Hoyt  Fatacett,  Publisher,  505- 
506  Spreckels  Theater  Bldg.,  San  Diego, 
California. 

Y  FAR  the  smartest  publication  in  the 
list  of  official  club  organs  issued  by 
women  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  the  "Modern 
Club  Woman"  of  the  San  Diego  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs.  It  represents  the  latest 
and  best  methods  in  format  and  is  very  well 
edited.  The  cover  page  each  month  is  a 
colorful  modern  art  creation  depicting  some 
phase  of  feminine  activity.  It  is  always  up 
to  the  minute  in  treatment,  but  withal  mod- 
est and  full  of  distinctive  charm.  Mrs.  Mary 
Beulah  Stelye  is  the  editor  and  she  is  a 
prominent  member  of  San  Diego  Branch, 
League  of  American  Pen  Women.  Mrs. 
Stelye  not  only  knows  how  to  write  but  she 
shows  a  fine  discriminating  taste  in  the 
makeup  of  the  magazine  as  well  as  in  the 
selection  of  its  contents.  The  illustrations  are 
many  and  of  great  variety  of  subjects. 

FRONA  EUNICE  WAIT  COLBURN. 


FABULOUS  NEW  ORLEANS.  By  Lyle  Saxon. 
Illustrated  by  E.  H.  Suydam.  The  Century 
Company.  330  pp.  Price,  $5.00. 

COLORADO.  By  William  MacLeod  Raine. 
Doubleday,  Doran  &  Company.  316  pp. 

SEIGNEURS  OF  LA  SAULAYE.  Gentlemen  Ad- 
venturers of  New  France  Two  Centuries 
Ago.  By  Johnston  Abbot.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  380  pp.  Price,  $2.50. 

ON  MY  WAY  .•  Being  the  Book  of  Art 
Young  in  Text  and  Picture.  Horace  Live- 
right.  303  pp.  $4.00. 


THE    DIARY    OF    DOSTOYEVSKY'S 
WIFE— Macmillan  and  Co.,  Neiu   York. 

THE  DIARY  OF  DOSTOYEVSKY'S 
WIFE,  probably  the  most  significant 
document  of  literary  interest  brought  out  by 
an  American  firm  this  year,  deals  with  the 
four-months  period  the  Dostoyevskys  spent 
in  exile.  The  great  Russian  writer,  though 
holding  the  mildest  of  political  views,  was 
never  looked  upon  with  favor  by  the  impe- 
rial officials,  and  throughout  his  life  he  was 
constantly  under  suspicion.  It  chanced  that 
shortly  after  a  marriage  to  his  beautiful 
and  gifted  secretary,  financial  matters  hav- 
ing come  to  a  sad  pass,  for  Dostoyevsky 
was  always  inclined  to  be  improvident 
where  money  was  concerned,  and  the  menace 
of  officialdom  having  taken  on  for  a  moment 
a  darker  aspect  than  usual,  he  was  forced 
to  break  the  tranquility  and  delightful  soli- 
tude of  homelife,  bid  secret  farewells  to 
friends  and  relatives,  and  slip  quietly  across 
the  border  into  Germany.  Mme  Dostoyevsky 
heroically  accompanied  him.  From  Germany 
they  made  their  way  into  Switzerland  where 
they  remained  until  it  was  safe  for  them  to 
return,  which,  happily,  was  not  a  long  time 
in  coming. 

During  this  time,  partly  to  keep  up  her 
shorthand,  partly  to  make  some  permanent 
and  intimate  study  of  the  great  man,  partly 
to  secure  a  treasure-house  of  tumultuous, 
delightful,  incoherent  memories  which  would 
otherwise  slip  during  the  passage  of  time, 
Mme.  Dostoyevsky  wrote  down  a  day  to 
day,  minute  to  minute  account  of  their  expe- 
riences. She  made  notes  of  the  rooms,  the 
hotels,  lodgings,  servants,  people  she  met, 
concerts  attended.  Nothing  is  too  trivial  to 
escape  her  notice.  Without  dramatizing  it, 
she  put  down  a  first  hand  record  of  her 
husbands  losing  struggle  with  his  passion  to 
gamble.  She  reveals  the  intimacies  of  their 
love-life  with  a  candor  which  has  kept  the 
book  out  of  the  book  market  for  some  time. 
Unconsciously  she  achieved  a  book  which 
places  her  in  that  narrow  field  with  Boswell 
and  Pepys  as  one  of  the  supreme  commen- 
tators on  humanity.  In  it  we  come  face  to 
face  with  the  terrible  reality  that  even  the 
great  are  men,  not  gods;  that  they  suffer  as 
all  men  must  suffer,  that  they  live  through 
the  same  sordid  scenes,  meeting  them  largely 
in  the  same  sordid  manner.  There  is  no 
other  way. 

More  than  this,  the  "Diary"  is  a  great 
feminine  document.  In  itself  it  would  be 
interesting  no  matter  who  wrote  it.  At 
times,  contrasting  with  Dostoyevsky's  moods, 
fits  of  anger,  and  bad  temper  with  the  kind- 
ness and  tact  with  which  she  met  adversity, 
one  is  led  to  suspect  that  Mme.  Dostyev- 
sky,  though  not  the  greater  genius  was  by 
far  the  greater  individual.  The  world  has 
been  waiting  a  long  time  for  such  a  study 
of  genius  by  genius.  It  owes  much  to  Mme. 
Dostoyevsky.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  book 
has  had  to  come  to  us  from  the  German 
instead  of  through  the  original  Russian. 
CHARLES  HILTOX. 
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roofed  shelter.  Railway  authorities  ad- 
vised him  to  advance  the  necessary  cash 
to  the  wealthy  New  Yorker.  T.  W. 
sighed  in  vast  relief  when  his  hands 
were  filled  with  silver  and  currency. 
Cordova  was  a  town  of  few  inhabitants, 
but  it  did  boast  one  general  store,  in 
which  T.  W.  found  adequate  if  hetero- 
geneous necessities.  He  dared  not  look 
at  himself  in  the  cheap  mirror  of  the 
store  lest  he  lose  courage  to  go  on. 

He  handed  the  youth  a  ten-dollar  bill 
and  gave  him  another  for  old  Jose, 
wondering  at  the  same  time  if  the  old 
man  would  ever  see  it.  The  train 
whistled  from  a  distance.  The  station- 
master  signaled  it  to  stop.  T.  W. 
bounded  over  the  railing  of  the  obser- 
vation platform  with  the  agility  of  a 
greyhound  released  from  a  leash.  The 
whistle  gave  forth  a  nerve-splitting  high 
C,  and  the  coaches  bumped  into  each 
other,  one  after  the  other. 

T.  W.  stood  on  the  back  platform. 
Suddenly  his  mouth  was  agape  and  his 
arms  hung  at  his  sides  like  limp  sails  in 
a  calm.  He  was  looking  at  the  lad  who 
had  driven  him  to  Cordova  in  his  wreck 
of  a  Ford  and  now  stood  on  the  station 
platform.  His  hat  was  off  and  he  was 
waving  it.  His  hair,  loosened  and  shook 
out,  was  bobbed  in  a  manner  unmistak- 
ably feminine.  The  laughter  in  his  eyes 
and  on  his  lips  proved  his  masculinity  a 
farce.  He  still  wore  the  hideous  clothes 
of  a  peon,  but  waved  a  gorgeous  red 
flower  and  called  out  in  a  voice  of  rich, 
girlish  sweetness, 

"Adios!" 


The  City  Of  The  Angels  was  very 
hot,  very  noisy,  very  glaring  to  T.  W. 
when  he  got  to  his  destination.  Abso- 
lutely nothing  would  stand  out  to  in- 
terest him.  He  passed  up  Hollywood 
without  the  flicker  of  an  eyelash. 

He  went  to  the  theater  and  forgot 
to  watch  the  stage.  He  tried  amusing 
himself  at  the  near-by  beaches  and 
found  himself  staring  out  at  the  blue 
sky-line  where  the  ocean  touched  it  in- 
stead of  rushing  into  the  surf.  Even  his 
business  mission  failed  to  enthrall  him. 
This  condition  so  alarmed  him  that  he 
consulted  the  hotel  physician,  fearing  he 
might  be  ill.  He  had  heard  of  people 
having  walking  typhoid  and  tuberculo- 
sis and  not  knowing  it. 

The  doctor  was  very  courteous  but 
could  not  find  any  part  of  the  mechan- 
ism of  T.  W.'s  husky  physique  out  of 
gear. 

Late  one  afternoon,  T.  W.  went 
across  the  lobby  for  his  room  key.  He 
stood  waiting  for  a  group  of  new  arriv- 
als to  register.  The  porters  were  piling 
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up  heavy  loads  of  baggage  everywhere. 

Suddenly  T.  W.'s  hand  halted  in 
mid-air  as  he  raised  it  to  mop  his  brow. 
He  heard  someone  laugh  the  same  deli- 
cious low  laugh  he  had  heard  in  only 
one  place  on  earth.  His  mind  raced  back 
to  a  moonlit  patio  surrounded  by  limit- 
less desert  and  far-away  hills.  He 
breathed  again  the  perfume  that  made 
his  head  swim  dizzily  and  his  knees 
weaken  beneath  him. 

The  group  at  the  desk  dispersed  and 
he  saw  a  small  figure  in  white  link 
arms  with  a  girl  in  blue  and  walk  to- 
ward the  elevator.  The  girl  in  white 
turned  to  look  at  the  clock  above  the 
desk,  and  T.  W.  no  longer  doubted  his 
surmises.  He  grabbed  his  key  and  took 
long  strides  toward  the  elevator.  He 
crowded  in  with  the  others  and  they 
shot  upward. 

"Your  floor,  sir,"  announced  the  boy 
as  they  stopped  at  the  third. 

Ahead  of  him  he  saw  the  little  figure 
in  white  still  linked  with  the  one  in 
blue  going  down  his  corridor.  He  heard 
their  voices  as  his  noiseless  footsteps  fol- 
lowed them.  Scraps  of  sentences  wove 
themselves  together  and  dropped  mean- 
ingly into  his  ears. 

"Cordova — Jose — Marie — "  he  heard 
her  say  in  an  unmistakably  American 
voice  in  which  there  was  not  even  a 
hint  of  Spanish  accent.  "My  old  home- 
stead ranch,  you  know.  Have  to  go 
down  every  so  often,  heat  or  no  heat, 
to  check  up  on  my  cactus  bushes.  You 
ought  to  see  the  ancient  Ford  I  drive 
around  in  when  I'm  there!"  She  laughed 
again  her  'low  laugh,  the  laugh  that 
could  be  so  full  of  subtle  suggestions. 
T.  W.  could  have  touched  her  sleeve 
with  his  hand  at  that  moment.  She 
stopped  at  the  door  of  her  room  while 
her  companion  unlocked  it.  In  another 
moment  she  had  gone  inside  and  shut 
the  door. 

Room  342.  Right  next  to  his!  He 
could  have  flung  his  hat  into  the  air  for 
joy.  From  his  balcony  that  overhung  a 
patio  in  which  a  fountain  splashed  he 
could  hear  girlish  voices  in  the  room  ad- 
joining. His  lips  curved  into  a  smile  of 
contentment  as  they  closed  over  the  stem 
of  his  pipe.  He  tilted  his  chair  back 
comfortably  and  put  his  feet  upon  the 
railing.  As  an  obligate  to  his  musing, 
laughter  from  Room  342  drifted  across 
the  adjoining  balconies  to  him  and  set 
his  pulses  tingling.  Never  had  be  known 
such  utter  bliss. 

Then  the  sound  of  voices  ceased.  A 
door  closed  nearby.  Out  upon  the  twi- 
light air  stole  a  fragrance  of  crushed 
lilacs.  T.  W.  sat  with  an  empty  pipe 
(Continued  on  Page  223) 


A  Faster 

"Overland 
Limited" 

— and  a  New  Train 

On  June  9  the  famous  "Over- 
land Limited"  cuts  its  schedule 
to  58  hours.  This  third  cut  in 
less  than  two  years  makes  a 
total  reduction  in  time  of  10 
hours. 

East  or  west  bound  the  run- 
ning time  is  the  same.  Closer 
connections  at  Chicago  than 
ever  before. 

The  new  "Overland  Limited" 
leaves  San  Francisco  at  9:40 
p.m.  daily;  arrives  Chicago 
9:40  a.m.  (third  day).  West- 
bound leaves  Chicago  11:50 
a.m.; arrives  San  Francisco  7:50 
p.m.  Only  two  nights  from  Chi- 
cago; three  nights  from  New 
York. 

The  fastest  train  by  hours — 
on  any  route — between  San 
Francisco  and  Chicago.  This  fine 
train  goes  forth  truly  in  the 
"Overland"  tradition. 
"San  Francisco  Limited" 

June  9  will  see  the  inaugu- 
ration of  another  new,  thru 
train  to  Chicago:  the  "San  Fran- 
cisco Limited"  6l1/^  hour  flyer. 
This  splendid  train  will  run  on 
the  "Overland's"  former  sched- 
ule; without  extra  fare. 

Leave  San  Francisco  6  p.  m. 
daily;  arrive  Chicago  9:15  a.m. 
Westbound  leave  Chicago  8:20 
p.m.;  arrive  San  Francisco  9:10 
a.m. 

Thus,  with  the  "Gold  Coast 
Limited"  and  "Pacific  Limited," 
Southern  Pacific  offers  four 
trains  east  daily  over  the  his- 
toric OVERLAND  ROUTE. 

Southern 
Pacific 

F.  S.  McGINNIS.  Pass.  Ttf.  Mgr. 

San  Francisco 
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Courtesy  of  the  S.  F.  Daily  News 

ROBERT  G.  SPROUL 

BY  ARTHUR  H.  CHAMBERLAIN 

selection  by  the  Board  of   Re- 

•  gents  of   Dr.    Robert  G.   Sproul   as 
•esident  of  the  University  of  Califor- 

jli  to  succeed  President  W.  W.  Camp- 
id  11  on  his  retirement  next  year  is,  we 
:;1,  well  considered.  Mr.  Sproul  as 
<mptroller  and  vice-president,  has  fully 
imonstrated  his  ability,  not  only  as  a 
iiancier  and  executive  but  as  one  of  the 
farest  educational  thinkers  in  the  coun- 
'ji/.  He  is  forceful,  of  broad  and  tol- 
unt  view,  entirely  open  minded  and 
logressive  and  of  training  and  disposi- 
i>n  to  accord  full  recognition  of  and 
1  lance  to  the  many-sided  activities  of  a 
jeat  university. 

The  older,  more  conservative  ele- 
:ent  in  university  life  places  over  em- 
;asis  upon  research  and  not  enough  on 
aching.  The  function  of  a  university 
three  fold :  to  carry  on  research  stud- 
.,  thus  adding  to  the  world's  store  of 
lowledge,  to  produce  scholars  in  the 
ue  sense  of  the  word,  and  above  all 
be  a  real  teaching  institution.  This 
tter  function  is  now  neglected,  not 
erely  at  the  University  of  California 
it  in  all  institutions  of  higher  learning 
e  country  over. 

Dr.  Sproul,  through  his  contact  with 
e  public  school  interests  of  the  state 
id  his  legislative  experience  will  appre- 
ate  the  need  for  a  proper  co-ordina- 
on  of  all  educational  units  from  kin- 
•rgarten  through  the  university.  Him- 
lf  a  graduate  of  California,  of  per- 
nal  popularity,  of  analytic  mind  and 
ith  no  party  prejudices  or  group  bias, 

•  will,  without  fear  or  favor,  as  one 
the  youngest  university  executives  be 

fit  leader  of  one  of  the  most  impor- 
nt  educational  centers  in  the  world. 


A  BAREFACED  LIE 

(Continued  from  Page  210) 

he  struggled  for  air  for  a  minute,  and 
recovering  himself,  went  on : 

"The  low-down  siwash  said  he  was 
coming  down  by  Fish  Point  that  day, 
and  he  heard  some  kind  of  a  ruckus 
going  on  over  by  the  river  bank,  and, 
looking  over,  what  did  we  expect  he 
saw?  He  said  there  was  an  old  bear 
standing  on  a  stump  grunting  and  jab- 
bering away  like  he  was  the  boss  of 
things,  and  there  was  two  more  bears 
down  on  the  bar  a-packing  a  load  of 
salmon  on  another  bear  what  had  a  pack- 
saddle  on,  and  two  more  bears  still  was 
catching  salmon  and  carrying  them  up 
to  the  packyard ;  and  there  was  a  trail 
up  the  bank  to  a  cache  up  on  the  hill. 

"Of  course,  everybody's  eyes  bulged 
out,  mine  more  than  anybody's.  Of  all 
the  wild-eyed  lies,  how  in  the  world 
could  anybody  expect  a  bear  to  throw  a 
diamond  or  even  a  squaw  hitch?" 

"Well,  we  all  looked  at  each  other 
just  goggle-eyed.  When  old  Josh  Speaks 
had  his  whiskey  about  half  down  he 
snorted  right  out  and  got  choked.  And 
everybody  began  to  pound  each  other  on 
the  back,  and  just  gave  him  the  horse 
laugh. 

"After  we  had  quieted  down  some  of 
the  boys  began  to  look  at  me  in  a  funny 
way  and  snicker.  And,  of  course,  I  went 
home  to  my  cabin  and  I  ain't  been  back 
since." 

Boulder  Bill's  face  got  redder  and 
redder,  and  his  voice  rose  to  a  mighty 
roar:  "Of  all  the  low-down,  bare,  bare," 
His  voice  broke,  and  ended  in  a  faint 
whisper,  "bare-faced  bear  lies,  pardner 
— bear-faced  bear  lies  .  ,  ." 


POET   LAUREATE    OF    CANADA 
PASSES  AWAY 

'T'HE  passing  of  Bliss  Carmen  brings 
*•  universal  regret  to  his  scores  of  asso- 
ciate writer  friends  and  admirers,  and 
to  his  thousands  of  readers,  not  only  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  but 
throughout  the  world.  Carmen  was  a 
nature  lover.  Two  of  his  published 
books  of  poetry,  "Songs  of  the  Vaga- 
bond" and  "Trees,"  were  among  his 
finest  collected  writings.  Many  of  his 
outdoor  stories  reflect  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  woods  and  fields  and 
the  great  wide  spaces,  particularly  of 
the  Canadian  woods  and  lakes.  He  was 
a  native  of  Canada,  although  at  the 
time  of  his  death  he  lived  in  New 
Canaan,  Connecticut.  A  year  ago  Bliss 
Carmen  was  awarded  the  medal  of  the 
poet-laureate  by  the  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment. 


Thousands 

of  investors 

have  read  this 

Booklet.. 

Write  for 
Second  Edition 

G-1030 

HPHE  first  edition  of  our 
JL  new  booklet,  "How  to 
Invest  Money,"  was  ex- 
hausted in  a  few  brief 
weeks,  so  great  was  the 
popular  demand.  So  we 
have  published  a  second 
edition.  Write  for  it.  It  will 

— help  you  solve  your 
investment  problem; 
— aid  you  to  invest 
$1,000  or  $10,000  or 
any  other  sum,  large 
or  small; 

—  guide  you  away 
from  financial  pitfalls. 

This  booklet  will  be  sent 
without  charge  or  obliga- 
tion to  anyone  who  has 
money  to  invest  and  is 
interested.  Write  today. 

Ask  for  Booklet  G-1030. 

S.W.  STRAUS  &  CO. 
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Riding 
Clothes  a 
Specialty 

ANTON 
C.  JENSEN 

Merchant  Tailor 

1023    Fhelan    Bid*.  San    Francisco,    Calif. 

Telephone  Garfleld  2840 
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Camille's  Tavern 

BREAKFASTS 
LUNCHEONS 
Special  Dinners 

75  Cents,  $1.00,  $1.25 
A  la  Carte  and  Table  d'Hote  Service 
Our  French  Chef  can  please  the  palate 

PHONE  GRAVSTONE  7040 
843   LARKIN   STREET  Near   Geary 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


The  Strange  Interlude 


BY  STELLA  WYNNE 


,239  Post  Street 
^San  Francisco-1-- 


WHERE  DO 

YOU 

FIT  IN? 


FIND  YOUR  PLACE  IN  THE 
SCHEME  OF  THINGS 

Have  you  found  yourself  drifting 
down  the  stream  of  life?  Are  valu- 
able years  going  by?  Life  is  a  system 
of  well-established  laws  and  princi- 
ples, each  act  decrees  a  certain  result. 
These  laws  of  life  are  fundamental, 
permanent.  Learn  to  understand  them, 
and  you  find  yourself,  also  success 
and  the  fulfillment  of  your  dreams. 
These  simple  metaphysical  principles 
have  been  used  by  the  Rosicrucian 
fraternity  for  centuries.  Thousands  of 
men  and  women  have  known  success 
and  happiness  through  the  use  of 
these  principles. 

THE  KEY 

The  Rosicrucian  fraternity  will  send 
without  obligation  to  you,  a  book, 
"Light  of  Egypt,"  explaining  how 
you  may  learn  to  apply  these  digni- 
fied metaphysical  principles  in  over- 
coming your  daily  problems.  Merely 
address  a  request  to: 

LIBRARIAN  O.  V.  M. 

Amorc  Library  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Rosicrucian  Order 


One  almost  feels  like  saying  that 
"The  Strange  Interlude,"  just  played  in 
San  Francisco  under  the  auspices  of  the 
New  York  Theater  Guild,  is  the  best  of 
O'Neill's  plays.  But  there  is  nothing 
with  which  to  compare  it,  for  each  of 
his  plays  is  a  tour  de  force,  a  new  experi- 
ment in  creating. 

"The  Strange  Interlude"  is  the  new- 
est of  O'Neill's  experiments  in  dramatic 
form.  Instead  of  masks  and  true  faces, 
as  in  the  "Great  God  Brown,"  he  has 
his  characters'  true  thoughts  expressed 
in  "asides,"  which  the  audience,  but  not 
the  other  actors,  is  supposed  to  hear. 
Giving  both  the  true  thoughts  and  the 
conventionally  expressed  thoughts  of  his 
characters  makes  the  "Interlude"  very 
long.  O'Neill  cuts  this  Gordian  knot 
by  breaking  his  play  in  two-  The  hiatus 
he  presents  to  the  audience  for  a  dinner 
hour. 

The  break  comes  after  the  fifth  of  the 
nine  acts.  Nina  and  young  Dr.  Edmund 
Darrell  have  just  agreed  that  it  is  their 
biological  duty  to  produce  a  healthy 
child-  Nina  cannot  take  the  terrible 
risk  of  having  an  insane  child  by  her 
husband,  whose  blood  for  generations 
has  borne  the  taint  of  insanity.  What 
audience  would  not  rush  back  from  din- 
ner to  see  the  outcome  of  such  an  ex- 
periment in  life? 

In  its  second  half  the  play  gathers 
great  force.  All  the  seemingly  scattered 
acts  of  the  characters  in  the  first  half 
tie  themselves  together,  take  vague  and 
terrible  form,  march  on  inevitably  to  the 
catastrophe. 

In  that  end  Nina  who  has  had  a  hus- 
band, a  lover,  and  a  son,  is  left  in  the 
twilight  of  on-coming  age  with  only 
"dear  Charles" — dear  Charles  who  has 
always  loved  Nina  strangely,  delicately, 
passionately,  but  not  sexually.  It  is  the 
perfume  of  her  soul  rather  than  that  of 
her  body  which  intoxicates  him. 

Viewed  superficially,  it  might  seem 
that  O'Neill  had  created  a  very  modern 
woman  in  Nina.  Her  acts  seem  suffici- 
ently latter-day.  She  wishes  to  give  her- 
self to  Gordon,  her  fiance,  before  he 
goes  to  war,  but  he  "honorably"  refuses  ; 
she  gives  herself  promiscuously  to  the 
war-maimed  in  the  hospital  where  she  is 
a  nurse;  she  takes  unto  herself  a  lover 
as  well  as  a  husband. 

But  in  spite  of  the  facts,  Nina  is  a 
very  ancient  and  primitive  type  of  wom- 
an. She  is  woman  the  propagator-  She 
is  the  mother-woman  above  all  else — 
not  in  any  sweet,  gentle,  mid-Victorian 
sense,  but  in  the  savage  and  man-posses- 
sive sense  that  seems  to  be  nature's. 
When  Gordon  was  killed  in  the  war  she 


regretted   that  she  had  no  child  of  his 
as  much  as  his  death. 

Dr.  Edmund  Darrell  was  entirely 
right  in  saying  that  the  cure  for  Nina's 
pathological  condition  was  to  marry  and 
have  a  child.  Only  his  dosage  was  not 
great  enough.  Nina  should  have  mar- 
ried and  had  ten  children.  Her  nature 
demanded  this  abundance  of  life.  She 
had  no  work,  no  interests  of  her  own, 
none  of  those  passions  of  the  mind  which 
nature  seems  inclined  to  bestow  on  mod- 
ern women  with  small  families,  and 
which  enables  them  to  keep  a  normal 
balance  in  this  business  of  living,  ex- 
tremely tricky  at  best- 
In  one  splendid  scene  Nina,  sitting 
down  quietly  with  her  darning  basket, 
looks  at  the  three  men  grouped  around 
her — Sam  Evans,  her  husband;  Dr.  Dar- 
rell, her  lover  and  the  father  of  hei 
son ;  Charles  Marsden,  who  loves  her — 
and  speaks  aloud  her  thought, 

"My  three  men  ...  I  feel  their  desires, 
converge  in  me." 

Yet  one  feels  that  her  age-deep  satis-i 
faction  in  the  situation  is  not  so  mucl 
that  of  the  sensual,  or  even  of  the  ro •. 
mantic  woman  rejoicing  in  many  lovers 
as  that  of  the  essentially  biological  worn 
an,  strong  in  the  urge  to  populate  thi. 
earth,  and  who  is  satisfied  and  at  east, 
(Continued  on  Page  224) 


MARK  TWAIN 

A  BIOGRAPHY 

by 
ALBERT  BIGELOW  PAINE 

A  N  entirely  new  edition  of  this 
great  book,  about  which 
William  Lyon  Phelps,  who  wrote 
the  introduction,  says,  "It  is  the 
best  biographical  work  ever  writ- 
ten in  America.  No  one  can  be 
said  to  possess  the  complete  works 
of  Mark  Twain,  who  does  not 
own  a  copy  of  this  biography."  In 
three  volumes,  fully  illustrated. 
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Modern  Art  and  Women's  Dress 


(Continued  from  Page  204) 


i;  very  latest  dresses  are  seamless  affairs 
Ijght  at  the  shoulders,  the  waist  or  the 
[i  tn  suit  the  individual,  and  look  not 
1  like  the  Greek  dresses  of  the  classic 
iriod.  So  have  the  mores  in  regard  to 
Jithes  changed  in  a  few  short  years 
lat  to-day's  street  dress  would  have  been 
jnsidered  shocking  as  a  bathing  suit  in 
le  days  when  ladies  fully  clothed  in 
jthered  skirts  reaching  to  the  calves 
t  the  legs  encased  in  black  cotton  stock- 
b,  stepped  modestly  into  the  ocean. 
f;  an  actual  matter  of  fact,  our  attitude 
{ward  sex  is  more  moral  today,  because 
lore  normal.  Any  man  not  stone  blind 
in  see  how  lovely — or  perhaps  not 
liite  so  lovely — woman  looks.  His  mind 
I  no  longer  preoccupied  with  the  mys- 
iry  of  what  is  concealed. 
F  Today  there  are  no  ugly  women,  be- 
luse  today  we  set  up  no  preconceived 
lea  of  the  beauty  of  woman.  Each 
•oman  is  beautiful  as  she  succeeds  in 
lirmoniously  expressing  herself.  The 
•oman  who  is  fat,  (and  often  through 
Hi  fault  of  her  own),  has  as  much  right 
I  consider  herself  beautiful  as  has  her 
|immer  sister.  But  all  feverish  trying 
A  find  some  sartorial  magic,  some  ar- 
ngement  of  lines,  that  will  conceal 
tr  fatness  is  folly.  Instead  of  conceal- 
j:g,  she  must  proudly  accept  herself  as 
:e  is.  To  the  artist  in  design  a  woman 
I  neither  fat  nor  thin,  neither  crippled 
pr  normal — she  is  a  given  space  to  be 
ivided  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  a 
:  irmonious  composition. 
I A  young  girl,  still  in  her  teens, 
Iho  weighed  over  two  hundred  pounds 
line  to  me.  Her  life  was  miserable, 
He  suffered  from  an  inferiority  complex, 
ic  could  get  no  clothes  that  looked 
Ight  on  her  —  yet  she  was  by  nature 
[uoyant,  healthy,  gay-spirited.  I  advised 
i:a\  y  shoes,  heavy  stockings,  a  heavy 
veed  suit  with  great  square  pockets — 
outfit  such  as  a  sister  of  Falstaff 
light  have  worn  in  her  gay  and  vigor- 
LIS  \outh.  The  girl  looked  right  in  it, 
)r  it  was  designed  to  express,  not  to 
ide  her.  She  was  happy  again  because 
le  was  harmoniously  herself. 

Of  course,  all  fat  women  have  not  the 
roper  spirit  to  carry  off  such  a  costume. 
,ach  woman,  fat  or  lean,  presents  an 
ndividual  problem  to  the  creator  in  de- 
As  modern  woman  demands  that 
life  be  her  own,  so  also  she  is  de- 
nanding  that  her  clothes  be  her  own. 
e  is  reaching  the  point,  too,  where 
ic  sees  the  absurdity  of  accepting,  willy- 
lilly,  a  fashion  created  in  another 
ountry,  by  a  designer  who  has  never 
een  her,  who  knows  nothing  of  her 


daily  life  or  the  needs  of  her  special 
environment.  Every  designer  is  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  affected  by  his 
surroundings  and  creates  what  will  best 
harmonize  with  them.  A  woman  in  a 
Paris  gown,  intended  for  the  Paris 
Opera  House,  cannot  help  looking 
subtly  out  of  place  at  an  opera  in  San 
Francisco.  A  woman's  dress  should  har- 
monize with  the  sunlight  it  is  seen  in, 
with  her  native  air,  with  the  very  fog. 
Each  community  should  be  proud  to 
create  an  art  of  its  own,  through  the 
medium  of  its  own  artists. 

Today  is  a  favored  moment  in  history. 
Life  is  thrusting  down  its  roots  more 
deeply  into  reality  and  the  new  sap  is 
rising.  As  a  consequence,  there  is  to- 
day another  Renaissance  in  art,  for  art 
and  life  are  always  linked.  The  artists 
themselves  are  stepping  out  from  their 
"ivory  towers".  They  no  longer  hold 
themselves  delicately  aloof  from  the 
coarsely  useful.  They  are  passionately 
at  work  bringing  to  expression  —  in 
paint,  in  stone,  in  skyscraper,  in  wom- 
an's gown — that  beauty  which  results 
when  the  lasting,  the  real,  and  the  essen- 
tial in  a  thing  is  revealed.  That  art 
which  brings  out  the  lasting  and  the 
essential  in  a  thing  is  called  Cubism.  It 
is  the  opposite  of  Futurism  which  seeks 
a  passing  effect,  the  glow  of  a  flashlight 
on  an  evanescent  moment. 

Woman's  dress  today  is  the  result  of 
Cubism  in  art.  She  is  in  harmony  with 
the  Renaissance  in  life  and  art.  She 
seeks,  through  her  clothes,  to  express  the 
real,  the  natural  and  the  lasting  in  her 
nature,  rather  than  to  strive  for  a  mo- 
mentary effect.  Her  dresses  might  be 
said  to  be  based  on  Euclid — nothing  on 
them  without  a  reason. 

Today  we  clothe  not  woman's  figure 
alone — but  that  which  in  previous  gen- 
erations was  considered  non-existant — 
her  mind. 
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The  (^Alexandria's 
om  Qlerks  ZMake  You 
at  Home! 

Courteous  clerks,  familiar  with 
every  room,  make  sure  you  are 
established  in  quarters  you  prefer. 
—This  is  but  one  of  the  features 
of  this  great  hotel  where  thought- 
ful and  kindly  service  combines 
with  ideal  comfort  and  surround- 
ings to  make  every  stay  enjoyable. 

700  FIREPROOF  ROOMS 

75  rooms  with  private  toilets,  92  Co  |3 

380  rooms  with  bath    H  to  J4 

245   rooms  with  bath     _     ...    J5  to  >8 
For  two  persona.   1 3  up 

The  Indian  Grille  Cafeteria 
Located  on  the  Air-Cooled  Lower  Lobby 
The  Peacock  Inn  (Coffee  Shop) 

The  Franco-Italian  Dining 
Room 

The  ALEXANDRIA  is  an  affili- 
ated unit  of  the  twenty-eight 
hotels  of  the  Eppley  System  in 
the  middle  west  and  of  the 
Hamilton  Chain  in  California 
and  Arizona. 

E.  C.  EPPLEY,  President 
CHARLES  B.  HAMILTON 

Vice -President  —  Managing  Director 


rALEXANDRIAl 

Los  AngeJes 


The  Fireman's  Fund  leads  all  in- 


surance companies  in  premium 
income— fire,  marine  and  auto- 
mobile-in  Pacific  Coast  States 
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'  9he  Comfortable 

i  Great  Northern 
Hotel 

v      CHICAGO /. 


Mexico:  Yesterday  and  Today 


(Continued  from  Page  208) 


FORMER  GUESTS 
REPRESENT  9  0  PER  CENT 
OF  THE  DAILY  ARRIVALS 


/TRAVELERS  select  the  Great  North- 
J.  ern  for  its  wonderful  location  in 
Chicago's  "loop".  They  return  because 
the  large  comfortable  rooms,  homelike 
environment,  attentive  service,  excellent 
food  and  moderate  charges  make  it  an 
»deal  hotel. 

400  Newly  Furnished  Rooms  $2.50  a 
day  and   up  —  Sample   Rooms   $4.00, 

$5,00,  $6.00,  $7.00  and  $8.00. 

New  Garage  One-half  Block 
Dearborn  St.  from  Jackson  to  Quincy 

Walter  Craighead,  Mgr. 


RHEUMATISM 

can  be  cured! 


SUFFERERS !  Take  a  new  Joy  In  liv- 
ing.   At  last  a  way  to  relieve  your 
pain  has  been  found. 

ANTI-URIC,  the  natural  preparation, 
made  from  roots  and  herbs,  has  given 
permanent  relief  to  many  sufferers 
everywhere  In  as  short  a  time  as  20 
days. 

IF  YOUR  CASE  is  neuritis,  sciatica, 
lumbago,  inflammatory  rheumatism, 
kidney  ailment  or  general  uric  acid 
condition,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to 
start  using  ANTI-URIC  today. 

ANTI-URIC  is  for  sale  at  the  Owl  and 
all  other  good  drug  stores.  Results 
guaranteed  or  money  back. 

//  your  case  is  ARTHRITIS, 

communicate  viith  this  office, 

stating  length  and  history 

of  case. 

THE  ANTI-URIC  CO. 
32   Front  St.,  San  Francisco 


Why  Be  Without  Hair? 

Why  Have  Dandruff?  Why  Have  Fall- 
ing Hair?  WE  RESTORE  HAIR  ON 
ANY  HEAD!  We  exterminate  Dand- 
ruff. We  Stop  Falling  Hair.  Call  and 
let  us  explain  our  methods. 

H.   M.   COS8 

Specialist  In  Hair  Growing 

217    Associated    Realty    Hide. 

Sixth  and  Olive  Streets        I.O9   Angeles 

Phone  for  Appointment 
ltl.ari.ii    7242 

Residence  Phone.  Beacon   7242 
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edge  with  vegetables,  or  freighted  with 
rainbow  masses  of  bloom  for  the  flower 
market  near  the  grand  cathedral. 

Shining  through  the  branches  of 
water-beech  and  eucalyptus,  the  sun 
dapples  the  brown  water  with  gold.  The 
ripples  kiss  the  walls  of  the  houses  at 
Santa  Anita,  the  Venice  of  Mexico.  A 
window  opens;  a  nut-brown  maid  tosses 
a  red  geranium  to  the  boatman.  From  a 
moored  pleasure  boat  sounds  the  tinkle 
of  a  bandolin,  keeping  time  to  a  love 
song.  But  what  is  this?  Phut-phut- 
phut — gasoline  launches!  On  the  Viga! 
Truly,  this  is  not  Yesterday. 

Perhaps  a  few  historical  side-lights 
would  be  in  order.  The  waterway  leads 
from  the  city  to  the  great  fresh  water 
lakes,  Xochimileo  and  Chalco.  Be- 
tween these  lakes  and  the  salt  lake,  Tez- 
coco,  rises  the  Hill  of  the  Star,  upon  the 
summit  of  which  a  human  sacrifice  was 
offered  by  the  Aztecs  at  the  end  of  their 
cycle,  in  commemoration  of  the  Festival 
of  Fire.  With  the  kindling  of  the  new 
fire  came  couriers  from  north,  south, 
east,  and  west,  to  light  their  torches  at 
the  flame  that  was  to  blaze  on  the  altars 
of  the  Temples  throughout  the  King- 
dom of  Anahuac  (Mexico). 


It    is    manifestly    impossible    for    the 
stranger  to  get  lost  in  Mexico  City,  un-« 
less  he  tries  to  very  hard.   Nearly  all  the 
street   cars   in   the   city   start    from   the 
Zocalo,  which  is  centrally  located,   and 
return  there.    In  the  shadow  of  the  ca- 
thedral— as  has  been  said — is  the  FlowJ 
er  Market,  seen  at  its  best  on  Sunday, 
early   in   the  morning.    Here,   one  may 
buy   the   most   beautiful   flowers   of   the 
tropics — from   milk-white   magnolias   to 
velvet-petaled    roses,    heavy    with    their 
own    perfume  —  for    a    mere    trifle,    j 
"Whatever  you  please  to  pay,  senor." 
The   National   Museum,   half   a   square 
east  of  the  cathedral  and  to  the  rear  of 
the    National    Palace,    is   well   worth   a  1 1 
visit.    Here  the  tourist  sees  the  sacrificial 
stone    of    the    Aztecs,    upon    which    the 
blood  of  countless  victims  was  spilled  in    j 
sacrifice;  the  famous  calendar  stone,  and 
many    other    things    of    equal    interest.  ! 
Near  by  the  Museum  is  the  Academy  of  .  I 
San   Carlos,   where   time   may   be  spent 
very  pleasantly  in  viewing  the  works  of    I 
art  there  displayed. 

To  those  vacation-bound,   this  is  my 
message:    "The    Mexico    of    Yesterday, 
and  Today  awaits  you !    'Tomorrow  is 
another  day.'  ' 


The  Tax  Commission 
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cessitate  abandoning  the  present  simple 
method  of  taxing  gross  receipts,  and 
levying  two  taxes  in  its  place,  both  of 
which  are  difficult  to  administer. 

Personal  Property  Tax  Should  Be 
Abandoned 

THE  COMMISSION  has  per- 
formed a  real  service  in  again  point- 
ing out  that  we  should  abandon  the 
attempt  to  tax  intangibles  and,  in  fact, 
any  kind  of  personal  property.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  report  infers  that  such 
abandonment  should  be  postponed  until 
a  tax  on  personal  income  is  in  operation. 
A  constitutional  provision  of  long  stand- 
ing has  authorized  the  legislature  to  tax 
incomes  but  it  has  wisely  refused  to  do 
so.  It  will  be  unfortunate  if  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  personal  property  tax  must 
wait  upon  the  adoption  of  an  income 
tax. 

Taxes  on  personal  property  amount  to 
only  about  12  per  cent  of  those  levied  on 
real  estate,  and  if  they  were  abolished, 
most  of  those  who  would  pay  higher 
taxes  on  realty  would  have  benefitted 
from  the  abolition  of  the  tax  on  person- 
ality so  there  would  be  little  change  in 


the  distribution  of  the  tax  burden  and 
a  tremendous  advance  towards  simplic- 
ity. There  is  no  justification  for  contin- 
uing the  attempt  to  tax  jewelry,  furni- 
ture, money,  stock,  bonds,  credits,  etc., 
when  several  generations  of  effort  have 
proved  that  adequate  enforcement  is  im- 
possible. The  personal  property  tax  is 
even  more  a  tax  upon  honesty  than  is  a 
tax  on  net  income. 

Conclusion 

IT  WILL  BE  particularly  unfortu- 
nate if  the  alleged  emergency  with 
respect  to  the  taxation  of  banks  should 
be  used  as  a  reason  for  rushing  us  into 
a  fundamental  change  in  our  entire  tax 
system.  The  total  receipts  from  the 
taxation  of  banks  is  probably  less  than 
could  be  secured  by  a  tax  of  half  a  cent 
on  gasoline  and  it  would  be  far  better 
that  the  banks,  or  rather  their  custom- 
ers, should  be  relieved  entirely  than  that 
the  mass  of  taxpayers  should  be  afflicted 
with  a  tax  on  income. 

Save    for    an    elusive    and    somewhat 
bogus  justice,  the  income  tax  is  one  of 
the  worst  taxes  ever  devised.    It  is,  of 
(Continued  on  Page  223) 
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Charles  Fletcher  Lummis 
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early  type  of  experiences.  Springing 
from  his  bed,  at  midnight,  he  grasped 
his  two.  ready  guns  and  attempted  to 
drive  from  his  room  imagined  invaders. 

The  faithful  nurse  succeeded  in  quiet- 
ing him.  Sinking  into  his  old,  worn 
chair  he  smoked  his  last  cigarillo  and, 
as  the  dawn  came,  crept  back  to  bed. 

It  was  a  kindly  thing  the  publishers 
did  in  rushing  a  copy  of  the  newly-pub- 
lished A  Broncho  Pegasus  to  him  by 
air  mail.  Those  of  us  who  saw  him 
fondle  this  beautiful  volume,  (so  weak- 
ened were  his  eyes  he  could  hardly  see 
it),  understood  how  he  loved  the  work 
of  his  mind,  just  as  he  was  pleased  with 
the  work  of  his  hands. 

And  then,  three  days  before  his  pas- 
sing, came  the  acceptance  for  publica- 
tion of  his  Flowers  of  Our  Lost  Ro- 
mance. 

Charley  Lummis'  life  work  was  com- 
pleted. He  went  out  in  peace.  There 
were  a  thousand  encomiums,  messages 
of  condolence  and  grief :  Burton  J. 
Hendrick,  executive  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Art ;  Archer  M.  Huntington 
for  the  Hispanic  Society;  James  D. 
Phelan ;  Gutzon  Borglum ;  William  Al- 
len White  ;  Bliss  Carman  ;  John  Steven 
McGVoarty,  who  delivered  a  high  trib- 
ute; Lucretia  del  Valle  Grady  (Mrs. 
Henry  Francis),  who  collaborated  with 
Mr.  Lummis  in  the  rejuvenation  work 
of  the  old  Missions;  and  many,  many 
others. 

El  Alisal  Dedicated — A  Shrine 
IT  WAS  Joseph  Scott  of  Los  Angeles 
A   and    the    West    who   gave   the    final 
eulogy  at  the  services  at  El  Alisal: 

"The  spirit  within  us  is  quickened  as 
we  are  environed  by  the  place  our  friend 
loved.  This  immortal  shrine,  which  is 
the  work  of  his  own  hands,  sheltered 
him  during  the  nights  when  he  worked 
unceasingly  to  preserve  for  all  genera- 


tions the  results  of  his  scientific  re- 
searches into  the  treasure  lands  of  the 
Southwest. 

"For  those  of  us  who  remain,  his 
friends  of  many  years,  who  have  loved 
him,  as  well  as  for  those  who  have  had 
the  privilege  of  his  recent  acquaintance- 
ship, let  me  urge  the  need  of  preserving 
his  precious  work  and  carrying  on  the 
ideals  of  his  life  by  making  this  home, 
El  Alisal,  a  shrine  to  attract  the  scholar, 
the  student,  and  the  lover  of  the  finer 
things  of  life.  Let  us  of  California, 
where  his  heart  has  been  all  these  years, 
publish  in  very  truth,  'He  shall  not  be 
forgotten  forevermore!' 

"In  research  he  opened  up  a  new  field. 
His  was  no  bright,  noon-day  adventure, 
but  in  the  siknt  watches  of  the  night, 
through  dusty  tombs  and  in  the  remote 
fastness,  far  from  the  white  civilization, 
he  gathered  together  piecemeal  the 
threads  of  truth  and  wrought  them  into 
a  cable  of  historical  certainty  that  has 
become  the  admiration  of  scholars  of 
the  world. 

"Therefore  he  is  revered  and  respected 
far  beyond  the  confines  of  this  country. 
His  name  will  live  for  his  indomitable 
courage  and  intellectual  verity. 

"This  unique  home,  with  the  big  syca- 
mores shading  it  from  the  sunlight,  has 
been  the  scene  of  many  social  gatherings, 
which  might  be  the  envy  of  salons  of 
the  Old  and  New  World. 

"He  was  of  the  Spartan  mold  in  his 
attitude  toward  human  suffering.  With- 
out shrinking  and  without  a  trace  of 
weakness  he  faced  physical  adversity. 
Charles  Fletcher  Lummis  had  walked 
with  the  Grim  Reaper  at  his  elbow  dur- 
ing the  last  several  months,  yet  master- 
ful and  unafraid. 

"His  end  came  as  he  would  have 
wished.  Quietly  in  his  sleep,  the  shadows 
thickened  and  darkness  approached." 


The  Tax  Commission's  Report 
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necessity,  inquisitorial,  calls  for  arbi- 
trary assessment,  is  payable  at  incon- 
venient times,  and  the  amounts  due  are 
arrived  at  only  by  elaborate  and  expen- 
sive computations.  It  has  given  rise  to 
so  much  litigation  that  a  whole  new 
body  of  tax  law  has  been  developed, 
utterly  incomprehensible  to  the  layman. 
In  this  field,  though  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  the  citizen  will  not  excuse  him, 
it  will  be  presumed.  When  disputes 
arise,  the  tax  payer  must  rely  on  the 
mediation  of  the  high  priests  of  accoun- 
tancy and  law,  and  their  services  come 
high. 


Our  state  governments  in  the  future 
will  undoubtedly  rely  more  and  more 
on  consumption  taxes.  The  rapid 
growth  of  taxes  on  gasoline,  tobacco, 
and,  to  a  less  extent,  on  admission  to 
amusements,  has  met  with  general  ap- 
proval. These  taxes  are  simple  of  ad- 
ministration, are  paid  at  convenient 
times,  give  rise  to  no  disputes,  and  are, 
in  a  sense,  voluntary  payments,  paid  only 
by  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  them. 
They  should  fill  a  large  place  in  the 
taxation  of  the  future.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  Tax  Commission  did 
not  even  consider  them  in  its  report. 
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MOON  MAGIC 

(Continued  from  Page  218) 
still  clinging  to  his  lips.  The  patio  trans- 
formed itself  to  another  not  unlike  it, 
the  moon,  now  full,  rose  over  a  distant 
house-top.  He  heard  the  soft  humming 
of  a  haunting  melody.  Someone  was 
plucking  gently  on  a  guitar,  gradually 
slipping  Spanish  words  into  the  song. 
In  an  instant  T.  W.  leaped  easily  from 
his  balcony  to  hers,  saw  her  sway  lightly 
toward  him  as  he  reached  her  side.  He 
crushed  her  hands  in  both  his  own  and 
looked  deep  into  her  eyes. 

"You  lovely,  lovely  enchantress,"  he 
murmured.  "I  never  dreamed  Fate  could 
be  so  kind." 
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— on  business  or  pleasure,  how 
few  of  us  write  as  often  as  we 
should.  The  pen's  drudgery  no 
longer  stands  in  the  way.  Any- 
one can  learn  to  operate  the 
Underwood  Portable. 

Descriptions  of  scenery — news  of 
business  conditions — business  re- 
ports and  letters — all  can  be 
typed  quickly  and  easily  on  the 
swift  keys  of  the  new  Underwood 
Portable. 

Whether  you  travel  by  water  or 
by  land — in  vehicle  or  on  foot, 
the  new  Underwood  Portable 
will  be  a  useful,  ever  ready  com- 
panion. 


Underwood 

Standard  St  PortableTypcwrilcrs  &  Bookkeeping  Mjchmes 
UNDERWOOD  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

DiViiaa  if  UnJetuif*!  F.tlitll  F:,l<rr  C^faiif 

j  4 1     MAUISON     AVENUE,    NEW     YORK,    N      Y 
"UndtncooJ,  Elliott- Fisher.  Sunditrand-SfttJ  the  tforlit'f  Buiineis" 
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in  seeing  an  abundance  of  material  for 
her  work  about  her-  It  is  the  attitude 
of  one  who  has  successfully  garnered 
and  is  in  no  fear  of  shortage. 

Unfortunately,  Nina,  full  of  primi- 
tive abundance,  meets  not  only  modern 
economic  conditions,  which  limit  the 
number  of  children  in  the  average  home, 
but  it  is  her  special  tragedy  that  she  has 
picked  for  a  husband  (and  she  picks 
him  not  from  love  but  from  the  desire 
for  children!)  a  man  she  dare  not  have 
children  by.  She  saves  herself  from  the 
mental  breakdown  which  threatened  her 
girlhood  by  taking  Dr.  Darrell  for  a 
lover  and  making  him  the  father  of  her 
child.  She  is  saved  to  the  extent  that 
her  instinct  is  not  defeated.  But  neither 
is  it  wholly  satisfied.  A  feast  alone 
would  have  quelled  her  magnificent  hun- 
ger— and  she  was  served  only  one  small 
dish  from  the  table  of  life. 

As  a  result,  she  concentrated  with  too 
much  fury  on  her  one  child.  In  order 
to  keep  him  for  herself,  she  would,  in 
her  maternal  frenzy  of  possession,  have 
wrecked  his  life  and  that  of  the  girl 
he  is  going  to  marry-  When  he  did  mar- 
ry, when  he  flies  off  in  his  airplane  with 
his  bride,  she  feels  as  if  the  reality  of 
her  life  as  a  woman  is  over.  Henceforth 
she  will  "gently  rot"  with  "dear  old 
Charlie,"  the  lover  of  her  personality. 
If,  instead  of  being  her  only  child,  young 
Gordon  had  been  the  eldest  son  of 
Nina's  brood,  she  would  still  have  felt 
herself  alive  in  every  fiber. 

The  tragedy  of  her  life  was  that  its 
fine  volume  could  not  flow  into  normal 
channels,  fertilizing  and  making  green 
the  fields  along  its  course,  but  was  dam- 
med up,  choked,  and  could  only  force 
its  waters  out  in  eccentric  bursts  and 
floods,  doing  as  much  damage  as  good. 
Nina  is  normal,  primitive  woman  dis- 
torted by  chance  and  accident,  almost 
wrecking  life  in  her  frenzy  to  perform 
her  appointed  part  in  it. 

Nina,  his  latest  heroine,  is  in  some 
dark,  subterranean  way,  analogous  to 
O'Neill  himself.  He,  the  artist,  strug- 
gling to  create,  understands  Nina,  the 
woman,  struggling  to  create.  She  experi- 
ments with  life  through  sex — she  is 
wife,  mistress,  ideal  lover,  promiscuous 
lover,  daughter,  mother.  She  loves  in 
all  ways-  She  is  loved  in  all  ways. 
O'Neill,  too,  the  splendid  genius,  ex- 
periments with  art  through  all  the  dra- 
matic forms  he  can  lay  hands  on.  He  is 
the  artist  in  torture,  seeking  in  a  very 
frenzy  of  experimentation,  that  exact 
and  beautiful  form  that  will  hold  his 
creative  thought  ...  as  Nina  the  wom- 
an seeks  the  perfect  child  of  her  creative 
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urge.  He  is  looking  for  a  place  to  house 
his  genius  as  Nina  is  searching  for  her 
place  in  life. 

This  age,  with  all  its  diversity,  all  its 
unsettledness — this  transition  age,  at  the 
same  moment  fiery  and  fluid,  like  the 
flow  of  a  volcano,  is  what  both  the  wom- 
an and  the  artist  must  face,  must  con- 
quer or  be  conquered  by.  It  is  this  age 
that  they  must  pour,  the  one  into  the 
mold  of  life,  the  other  into  the  mold 
of  art- 
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San  Francisco's 
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The  Brimming  Chalice 

BY  ISABEL  BELLMAN 

J_SHALL  not  lack  a  poem  while  flowers  bloom, 

While  harvest  moons  arise,  or  thrushes  sing. 
Sometimes  I  wonder  where  my  soul  finds  room 
For  all  the  fine  high  thoughts  God's  couriers  bring. 

I  shall  not  lack  a  poem  while  ocean  wave 
Comes  curving  up  the  shore,  or  stars  endure 
To  sing  to  spiring  mountain  peaks  this  stave: 
"Though  earth  may  seem  unstable,  God  is  sure." 

Nor  shall  I  lack  a  poem  while  Love's  eyes  pledge 
Their  fealty — nor  yet  while  you,  O  Friends, 
Encompass  me  with  that  high  sheltering  hedge 
Of  constant  faith  which  neither  breaks  nor  bends. 
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California's  Pioneer  Poetess 

BY  CARLTON  KENDALL. 

"Ina  Coolbrith  personified  the  epic  days  of  California  literature  and  reigned  supreme 
as   foremost   woman    of   letters   in    the    West — every    inch    a   queen." — Ulv    Youff. 


COUNT  Keyserling  stated  that 
Americans  fall  into  two  classes: 
those  over  forty  and  those  under 
forty.  This  division,  he  explained,  is 
not  so  much  one  of  age  as  one  of  differ- 
ence in  outlook,  difference  in  philoso- 
phy. Those  under  forty  represent  the 
younger  generation,  the  spirit  of  new 
youth  which  will  dominate  the  present 
industrialized  period  of  American  civ- 
ilization. Those  over  forty  symbolize 
the  Victorian  era,  which  in  America 
found  its  expression  in  the  Pioneering 
Period  of  art,  thought,  culture  and  in- 
dustry. 

Barely  a  week  intervened  between 
the  publication  of  this  article  by  Count 
Keyserling  and  the  death  of  Ina  Cool- 
brith, California's  first  Poet  Laureate, 
who  passed  away  on  February  twenty- 
ninth,  1928. 

This  astounding  woman,  as  well 
known  in  London  as  in  San  Francisco, 
stood  forth  almost  alone  as  the  surviv- 
ing symbol  of  the  Victorian  period  of 
American  literature.  Her  passing  cul- 
minates that  pioneering  era  of  Ameri- 
can letters  which  gave  birth  to  such 
names  as  Bret  Harte,  Mark  Twain, 
Joaquin  Miller,  Charles  Warren  Stod- 
dard,  Jack  London  and  George  Ster- 
ling and  reflects  on  the  printed  page 
the  economic  and  geographical  expan- 
sion of  our  nation  westward,  the  trans- 
formation of  virgin  forests  and  buffalo 
covered  plains  into  scientific  farms  and 
industrialized  cities. 

No  colonizing  in  any  part  of  the 
world  is  so  filled  with  romance,  adven- 
ture and  swiftly  moving  life  as  this  vast 
movement  which  has  resulted  in  the 
upbuilding  of  the  west.  Little  wonder 
that  it  should  leave  an  indelible  imprint 
on  the  nation's  literature  during  the 
last  half  century  and  finally  terminate 
in  the  amazing  figure  of  this  greatly 
loved  first  Poet  Laureate  of  California 
who  combined  the  stately  pride,  the  vig- 
orous intellect  and  force  of  Queen 
Victoria  with  the  bold  fearlessness  of 
a  western  pioneer  woman. 


Even  to  the  last  week  of  her  life,  Ina 
Coolbrith  defended  the  literary  doctrine 
she  symbolized.  Seated  in  a  great  arm- 
chair, her  lace  mantilla  draped  about 
her  Washingtonian  features  she  fastened 
on  her  callers  a  pair  of  eyes  sharp  as  an 
eagle's,  eyes  that  pierced  any  pretensions 
the  sophisticated  might  attempt,  and 
with  a  caustic  humor  denounced  the 
modern  school  of  literature  and  defend- 
ed the  magnificent  dignity  and  polished 
stateliness  of  the  old  masters.  But  her 
Victorianism  was  not  the  imitative 
Victorianism  of  the  Lowell-Whittier 
school  which,  was  little  more  than  a 
feeble  attempt  to  follow  European 
genres,  but  that  bold,  daring  pioneer 
Victorianism  of  the  west  which  rose  to 
its  climax  in  London,  Sterling,  Twain 
and  Bret  Harte  and,  as  Keyserling 
points  out,  is  peculiarly  American. 

Practically  confined  to  her  room  the 
last  ten  years  of  her  life,  still  Ina  Cool- 
brith maintained  her  literary  salons 
where  the  fate  of  many  a  book  of  verse 
was  decided  and  whose  discussions  she 
dominated  with  her  brilliant  wit  and 
vivacious  repartee.  Those  who  met  her 
never  forgot  her  for  she  was  in  fact  as 
well  as  in  name  a  Poet  Laureate.  Sen- 
ators, professors,  university  presidents, 
as  well  as  young  neophytes,  all  came  to 
ask  her  opinion  on  their  writings.  Doz- 
ens of  published  books  were  dedicated 
to  her  and  in  her  files  she  had  over  a 
hundred  poems  written  as  tributes  to 
her  greatness,  her  kindliness  and  genius. 
To  know  her  was  a  rare  privilege;  to 
have  her  for  a  friend  was  a  priceless 
poem  in  itself.  Had  she  lived  in  dif- 
ferent time  in  a  different  place,  she 
might  have  flamed  across  the  pages  of 
world  history  like  Madame  Recamier 
but,  as  Ina  Coolbrith  often  said  herself, 
it  was  her  fate  to  become  the  Pioneer 
Poetess  of  the  West. 

Few  of  those  who  visited  her  salons 
in  later  years  and  saw  her,  a  smiling 
celebrity  in  lace  mantilla  and  lavender 
dressing  gown  holding  a  nosegay  of 
California  flowers  and  receiving  the 


homage  of  poets  and  literati,  knew  of 
the  deep  tragedies  that  had  been  instru- 
mental in  shaping  her  destiny.  Born  in 
1844  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  at  a  period 
of  American  history  when  poetry  was 
little  needed  and  little  appreciated,  a 
period  when  men's  thoughts  were 
turned  to  clearing  forests,  fighting  In- 
dians and  uprearing  cities,  her  life  even 
in  childhood  seemed  marked  to  be  the 
handmaiden  of  disappointment.  When 
she  was  but  five  years  old  her  father,  a 
printer,  relative  and  follower  of  Joseph 
Smith,  the  founder  of  Mormonism, 
died  and  her  mother,  accompanied  by 
little  Ina,  departed  for  the  West  from 
which  came  tales  of  the  discovery  of 
gold.  Joining  a  wagon  train  for  Cali- 
fornia, they  began  the  dangerous  and 
weary  journey  across  the  bone-littered 
prairies.  Once  their  party  was  attacked 
and  nearly  captured  by  the  Indians  but 
finally  they  arrived  unharmed  at  the 
pass  over  the  Sierras  where  they  were 
met  by  Jim  Beckwith,  famous  Indian 
scout,  who  volunteered  to  conduct  them 
safely  down  into  the  fertile  valleys  of 
California.  Under  his  protection,  they 
maneuvered  the  ox  carts  through  the 
dangerous  defile  known  today  as  Beck- 
with Pass,  he  carrying  little  Ina  in  his 
arms  over  the  divide,  giving  her  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  white  child  to 
cross  alive. 

This  happened  in  1850,  only  a  year 
after  the  great  gold  rush  of  '49.  At 
that  time  California  was  a  pouring- 
ground  for  adventurers  from  every  part 
of  the  world — bold  splendid  men  with 
rifles  slung  over  their  arms  or  revolvers 
slapping  their  hips.  Into  this  vortex  of 
gold-thirsty  humanity  the  family  de- 
scended, setting  first  in  the  foothill 
mining  camps  near  Marysville,  then 
moving  south  to  Los  Angeles  which  was 
at  that  time  an  insignificant  Spanish 
village  to  which  cattle  rangers  came  for 
supplies.  Here  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
Ina  published  her  first  poem  shortly  be- 
fore the  family  again  moved — this  time 
to  the  metropolis  of  the  mining  camps, 
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San  Francisco.  Poverty  dogged  their 
trail.  Between  teaching  school  and 
reading  what  few  works  of  literature 
were  obtainable  in  the  city  of  gay  dance 
halls  and  trading  stores,  she  contributed 
to  a  local  magazine  "The  Californian". 
Her  vivacious  personality,  her  unusual 
beauty,  her  youth,  her  literary  finish 
and  her  amazing  mind  soon  won  a 
a  place  for  her  in  the  little  coterie  , 

of  San  Francisco  writers  who  cre- 
ated California's  pioneer  literature. 
When  Bret  Harte  became  editor 
of  the  "Overland  Monthly"  one  of 
his  first  acts  was  to  secure  Ina's 
poem  "Longing"  for  publication 
in  the  initial  issue.  Such  regard 
did  he  have  for  her  literary  judg- 
ment that  he  submitted  his  manu- 
scripts to  her  for  criticism  at  the 
height  of  his  career. 

Cincinnatus  Heine  Miller  was 
another  who  soon  recognized  her 
unusual  literary  sense  and  at  her 
suggestion  changed  his  name  to 
Joaquin  Miller  and  later,  so  it  is 
whispered,  through  a.  laughing  jest 
of  hers  grew  a  beard  and  affected 
the  Forty-Niner  costume  which 
created  such  a  stir  in  London  at 
Queen  Victoria's  Court.  Even  in 
those  days,  her  home  became  the 
rendezvous  for  literary  celebrites 
and  budding  geniuses.  In  company 
with  others  of  the  younger  artistic 
set,  she  organized  informal  picnic 
parties  and  literary  suppers  where 
such  notables  of  old  San  Francisco 
as  Charles  Warren  Stoddard  and 
Bret  Harte  ate  sandwiches  and 
criticised  Dickens  and  Thackeray. 

In  1895  she  published  "Songs 
From  the  Golden  Gate"  and  her 
fame  spread  across  the  sea.  George 
Meredith  read  and  praised  her 
verses.  In  London  literary  gather- 
ings, her  name  began  to  be  men- 
tioned. Then  the  opportunity  came 
for  her  to  go  to  Europe  in  fulfill- 
ment of  a  long  cherished  wish,  but 
once  again  fate  intervened.  Short- 
ly before  she  was  to  leave  her  sister 
died,  leaving  two  small  children. 
Instantly  Ina's  sense  of  honor  made 
her  sacrifice  the  trip,  which  would 
have  changed  her  career,  and  devoted 
herself  to  the  rearing  of  the  two  little 
ones.  Securing  a  position  in  the  Oak- 
land Library,  she  began  her  task,  tak- 
ing into  her  home  also,  little  Calle  Shas- 
ta, Joaquin  Miller's  daughter  by  his 
Indian  wife.  In  spite  of  these  added 
domestic  duties,  she  continued  with  her 
writing  and  brilliant  gatherings,  fur- 
ther entrenching  her  position  as  leader 
of  the  pioneer  poets. 

As  soon  as  the  children  were  grown, 


she  moved  back  to  San  Francisco  and 
in  later  years  settled  on  Russian  Hill 
not  far  from  the  old  Robert  Louis  Ste- 
venson residence  where  her  home  soon 
came  to  be  known  as  "the  Poet's  Cor- 
ner". Here  she  assembled  her  life  work, 
the  notes  for  a  history  of  California 
literature  and  was  about  to  prepare  the 


BY 


LONGING 

INA  COOLBRITH 


O  FOOLISH   wisdom  sought    in  books! 
O  aimless  fret  of  household  tasks! 
O  chains  that  bind  the  hand  and  mind — 
A  fuller  life  my  spirit  asks. 

For  there  the  grand  hills,  summer-crown'd, 
Slope  greenly  downward  to  the  seas: 

One  hour  of  rest  upon  their  breast 
Were  worth  a  year  of  days  like  these. 

Their  cool,  soft  green  to  ease  the  pain 
Of  eyes  that  ache  o'er  printed  words; 

This  weary  noise  —  the  city's  voice, 
Lulled  in  the  sound  of  bees  and  birds. 

For  Eden's  life  within  me  stirs, 

And  scorns  the  shackles  that  I  wear, 

The  man-life  grand:  pure  soul,  strong  hand, 
The  limb  of  steel,  the  heart  of  air! 

And  I  could  kiss,  with  longing  wild, 

Earth's  dear  brown  bosom,  loved  so  much, 

A  grass-blade  fanned  across  my  hand, 
Would  thrill  me  like  a  lover's  touch. 

The  trees  would  talk  with  me;  the  flowers 
Their  hidden  meanings  each  make  known — 

The  olden  lore  revived  once  more, 

When  man's  and  nature's  heart  were  one. 

And  as  the  pardoned  pair  might  come 
Back  to  the  garden  God  first  framed, 

And  hear  Him  call  at  even-fall, 

And  answer,  "Here  am  I,"  unshamed — 

So  I,  from  out  these  toils,  wherein 

The  Eden-faith  grown  stained  and  dim, 

Would  walk,  a  child,  through  Nature's  wild, 
And  hear  His  voice  and  answer  Him. 


manuscript  when  perhaps  the  most  ter- 
rible disaster  of  all  befell  her — the 
destruction  in  the  San  Francisco  earth- 
quake and  fire  of  her  home  and  of  all 
the  rare  autographed  letters  and  manu- 
scripts she  had  collected  during  her 
years  of  rising  fame,  together  with  every 
note  for  her  opus  magnum.  Yet  even 
this  misfortune  did  not  daunt  her  in- 
domitable spirit  and  with  the  same 
vigorous  enthusiasm  of  her  youth,  she 
continued  writing  verses  and  upholding 


the  traditions  of  the  Victorian  standards 
of  literature. 

Mark    Twain,    Stevenson,      Tagore, 
Whittier,    Longfellow   and    Lowell   are 
only  a  few  of  the  personages  that  at  one 
time  or  another  crossed  her  path  in  addi- 
tion to  the  pioneer  writers  of  the  post 
gold-rush  days.    With  her  reminiscences 
of  these   celebrities,   she   often  en- 
tertained her  friends  in  later  years 
who,  lost  in  the  fascinating  chain 
of  anecdotes,  frequently  forgot  to 
return  home  to  their  dinners. 

When  she  was  past  eighty,  she 
revisited  New  York,  remaining  for 
a  winter  season,  during  which  she 
was  the  guest  at  the  Poetry  Society 
of  America,  the  National  Arts 
Club  and  at  many  brilliant  literary 
affairs.  Once  during  this  visit  a 
publisher  called  at  her  apartments 
to  urge  her  to  prepare  a  book  of 
memoirs.  I  can  still  see  the  twinkle 
that  came  into  her  eyes  and  her 
hand  raised  to  her  mouth  in  a 
characteristic  gesture  as  she  re- 
plied: "Were  I  to  write  what  I 
know  the  book  would  be  too  sen- 
,  sational  for  you  to  publish ;  but 
were  I  to  write  what  I  think  prop- 
er, it  would  be  too  dull  to  sell." 
Needless  to  say,  the  publisher  left 
disappointed. 

Several  times  she  was  again  of- 
fered flattering  inducements  to  set 
down  her  reminiscences,  but  her 
staunch  Victorian  sense  of  honor 
would  not  permit  her  to  capitalize 
the  reputations  of  her  famous  con- 
temporaries and  friends.  Quite  a 
contrast  to  the  modern  way  of 
tramping  on  life !  Had  she  di- 
vulged in  print  one-third  her  store 
of  side-splitting  anecdotes  about 
the  celebrities  of  old  California 
days,  she  would  unquestionably 
have  produced  a  best  seller  and 
considerably  enlivened  the  pioneer 
history  of  the  United  States. 

Of  Ina's  published   poems,   per- 
haps "When  the  Grass  Shall  Cover 
Me,"  selected  by  Whittier  for  in- 
clusion   in    his    "Songs    of    Three 
'  Centuries,"     is     her    best    known 

work  though  its  graceful  mel- 
low lines  possess  less  of  soul-stirring 
depth  than  many  of  her  later  writings 
which  are  soon  to  be  brought  out 
through  the  splendid  activities  of  her 
loyal  admirers  and  friends  and  espec- 
ially of  her  niece  in  an  amazing  posthu- 
mous volume  entitled  "Wings  of  Sun- 
set"— amazing  because  unlike  most 
posthumous  volumes  it  contains  some  of 
the  rarest  jewels  from  its  author's  pen 
and  not  a  collection  of  scattered  frag- 
ments that  she  had  laid  aside. 
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What  Chance  Have  You  to  Live  To  Ninety 


YOU    have    asked    me 
what    chance    a    man 
in   San   Francisco  has 
to  live  to  the  age  of  ninety 
or  over.    It   is   neither  easy 
nor  very  much  to  the  point 
to  make  a  catagorical   reply 
to   such    a   query.     I    would 
say,    however,    that    if    San 
Franciscans  made  ample  use 
of  their  opportunities  and  en- 
vironmental advantages  they  have  prob- 
ably a  better  chance  to  live  a  long  and 
vigorous   life   than    the   citizens   of    less 
favored  climes. 

In  the  analysis  of  this  question  at 
least  equal  attention  should  be  given  to 
both  the  factors:  (1)  Natural,  or  cli- 
matic advantages,  (2)  An  acquaintance 
with  the  principles  of  medicine. 

I  shall  first  draw  your  attention  to 
certain  aspects  of  modern  psychology 
that  have  a  universal  application. 

According  to  our  present  day  concep- 
tions a  man,  or  a  woman's,  age  or  youth 
is  essentially  an  expression  of  the  state 


BY  VICTOR  G.  VECKI 

Dr.  Victor  G.  Vecki,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  San 
Francisco  physician-surgeons  and  writer  of  medical 
books,  was  asked  by  Overland  Monthly  what  chance 
a  San  Franciscan  had  to  live  to  the  age  of  ninety.  Dr. 
Vecki  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Vienna,  and 
has  occupied  the  post  of  Royal  Croatian  Sanitary  Coun- 
cillor. His  reply  to  the  question,  which  follows,  is  based 
upon  the  latest  findings  of  science  in  regard  to  the 
endocrine  glands,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  read 
with  keen  appreciation. 

heard,  of  course,  of  the  beneficial  effect 
of  sunshine,  particularly  its  ultra  violet 
rays,  upon  the  human  physique.  Man 
lived  for  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
years  in  the  sunshine  without  clothes, 
and  his  body  must  still  have  the  sun's 
rays  if  it  is  to  remain  in  health.  San 
Francisco,  in  spite  of  an  occasional 
"temperamental"  day,  has  a  very  high 
average  of  hours  of  actual  sunshine. 

Again,  the  Pacific  winds,  of  which 
San  Franciscans  sometimes  complain, 
are  really  health-bringers.  They  churn 
up  and  purify  the  air,  take  the  sultriness 
out  of  the  day.  The  ocean  fogs,  too,  are 
known  to  carry  certain  iodine  salts  that 


medical     supervision.      Each 
of     these    subjects,     namely 
gland  therapy,  vitamin  ther- 
apy,   radiation    therapy,    de- 
serves separate  and  full  con- 
sideration.     But    in    this 
general  survey  all   I  can  do 
is  to  point  to  them  together. 
However  there  is  one  aspect 
of  the  function  of  glands  to 
which  I  wish  to  draw  special 
attention.     Let  us  be  honest  with  our- 
selves. When  we  desire  to  prolong  our 
existence  upon  this  curious,  giddy  globe 
— why  is  it?    Certainly  it  is  not  to  live 
on    endlessly,    weak    and    dull,    senile 
machines.    Our  wish  is  not  only  to  live 
long  but  to  live  as  happily,  as  usefully 
and  as  youthfully  as  possible.    In  plain 
words,   we  want  to  enjoy  ourselves  as 
living    human    beings   as   much    and    as 
long   as   possible.     There    are,    perhaps, 
some    melancholy    minded     theologians 
who  may  frown  on   this  very  natural 
desire,  but  I,  for  one,  heartily  applaud 
the  desire  of  all  intelligent  people  to  re- 
tain their  prime  of  life  for  the  longest 
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intelligent  people.  However,  there  is 
more  truth  than  at  first  meets  the  eye 
in  the  current  maxim  that  you  are  "as 
young  as  your  glands". 

I  assume  that  you  are  already  fami- 
liar with  the  general  meaning  of  the 
term  "endocrines",  or  ductless  glands. 
These  ductless  glands — the  pituitary, 
the  thyroid  with  the  parathyroids,  the 
thymus  (in  youth),  the  adrenals,  and 
the  gonads — are  a  sort  of  interlocking 
system.  One  strongly  working  gland 
may  compensate  in  some  measure  for  a 
weakly  working  one ;  or  vice  versa,  one 
atrophied  or  diseased  gland  may  ad- 
versely affect  one  or  more  of  the  others. 
These  endocrines  play  a  very  important 
part  indeed  in  health  and  disease.  In 
fact,  the  rest  of  the  problem  virtually 
reduces  itself  to  this  question:  In  what 
ways  do  the  assets  of  any  locality — say 
San  Francisco — influence  our  glandular 
system  so  as  to  produce  a  favorable 
general  result? 

Now,  the  conception  of  climate  as 
one  of  these  assets  comprises  the  amount 
of  sunshine  available,  the  presence  of  sea 
fogs  containing  molecules  of  healthful 
salts,  the  presence  of  water  rich  in 
certain  mineral  and  other  substances 
having  a  definitely  stimulating  effect 
upon  some  of  the  glands.  Everyone  has 


plexion,  as  any  young  lady  can  testify. 

Vegetables,  also,  like  animals  and 
human  beings,  share  the  same  plentiful 
and  unobstructed  sunshine,  valuable 
minerals,  and  invigorating  sea  breezes 
that  improve  human  health.  This  con- 


the  chalatans  are  counted  and  very  near- 
ly gone.  At  last  modern  science  has 
begun  to  make  this  important  problem 
a  concern  of  its  own. 

How  can  we  continue,  then,  to  derive 
the    maximum    enjoyment,    mentally, 


tributes  to  their  growth — to  the  enrich-      physically,    and    emotionally    from   life? 


ment  of  our  spinach,  our  artichokes,  our 
tomatoes  and  the  rest. 

Now,  many  of  these  food  stuffs  are 
prized  today  for  their  vitamin  contents. 
As  you  know,,  vitamins  A,  B,  C,  D,  E, 
and  F  are  ingredients  in  food  stuffs 
which  have  a  profoundly  important  in- 
fluence upon  our  vigor  and  length  of 
life.  There  is,  indeed,  an  intimate  con- 
nection between  the  endocrine  glands, 
the  vitamins  consumed  in  the  form  of 
food  and  the  stimulation  of  such  radia- 
tions as  those  of  the  ultra-violet  rays. 


The  answer  is  that  one  of  the  funda- 
mental and  far-reaching  conditions  for 
such  a  happy  state  is  that  our  life  should 
be  enriched  continually  by  the  expe- 
rience of  love.  By  love  I  mean  the  finest 
flower  of  the  most  basic  of  our  instincts, 
namely,  procreation. 

Years  of  medical  experience  have 
brought  home  to  me  how  much  damage 
to  our  emotional  life,  our  physiological 
health,  our  mental  capacity, — to  our 
whole  social  system — is  done  through 
our  curious  Anglo-Saxon  habit  of  blind- 


The  ultra-violet  rays,  for  instance,  are  ing  our  eyes  to  the  legitimate  obliga- 
tions of  love.  How  many  homes  are 
wrecked  by  the  inadequacy  of  love  life? 
Is  it  not  a  grim  tragedy  that  at  the  very 


necessary  for  the  production  of  vitamin 
D  in  green  stuff,  and  this  vitamin  D  has 
a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  internal 


glands.     Thus,    generally   speaking,    the      period  of  life  when  a  man  and  a  woman 


same  result  is  achieved  by  the  action  of 
an  internal  gland  within  the  body,  by 
the  eating  of  a  food  rich  in  a  vitamin, 
and  by  receiving  the  ultra-violet  rays  by- 
exposure  of  the  body  either  to  sunshine 
or  to  a  mercury  arc-lamp  under  careful 


have  their  faculties  developed  to  the 
highest  point,  just  when  they  arrive  at 
the  peak  of  success  in  business  and  so- 
cial life,  their  personal  life  begins  to 
grow  dim  and  lusterless? 

Today  this  is  not  necessary  in  the  ma- 
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jority  of  cases.  Without  going  into  phy- 
siological details  which  the  length  of 
this  article  does  not  permit  let  me  state 
that  science  has  now  reached  a  point 
where  much  of  the  damage  of  this  sort 
can  be  either  prevented,  or  if  already 
done,  repaired  to  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree. 

On  the  preventive  side,  it  is  especially 
necessary  that  growing  children  should 
be  carefully  and  constantly  watched, 
either  for  a  glandular  lack  observable 
at  birth,  or  for  glandular  defects  that 
may  develop  in  childhood.  I  have  often 
picked  out  from  a  group  of  children  one 
who  had  a  glandular  defect  that  should 
be  remedied  before  puberty  if  the  child's 
entire  life-efficiency  were  not  to  be 
crippled.  Parents  and  teachers, — even 
doctors — often  show  in  regard  to  this 
what  seems  almost  criminal  ignorance  or 
criminal  negligence. 

In  the  physiological  world  it  seems  to 
be  a  law  that  disuse  ends  in  atrophy. 
For  instance,  in  this  age  of  constant 
automobile  riding  our  leg  muscles  would 
in  time  atrophy  if  we  did  not  instinct- 
ively offset  this  disuse  by  wildly  taking 


to  dancing  in  youth  and  somewhat  later 
just  as  wildly  to  golf.  Let  us  not  criti- 
cise too  unthinkingly  our  dance-mad 
sons  and  daughters — they  may  only  be 
trying  to  preserve  their  legs. 

Unfortunately  an  extinction  of  our 
physical  love-life  extends  itself  to  a  slow- 
ing down  of  our  entire  life  machine.  All 
the  flame  of  life  burns  lower,  for  as 
Valery  Radot  properly  states,  "a  gland 
cannot  function  separately;  there  exists 
between  one  gland  and  the  others  a  con- 
nection of  action  and  reaction,  imply- 
ing a  complexity  which  sets  in  a  new 
light  the  symptoms  observed  clinically." 
A  prolonged  severance  of  the  individual 
from  a  love-life  cannot  be  recommended 
to  any  one  desirous  of  living  a  vigorous 
and  long  life — even  in  San  Francisco's 
elysian  climate. 

But  what  about  those  whose  func- 
tions have  already  been  markedly  dam- 
aged ?  The  answer  is  that  it  is  within 
the  reach  of  medical  technique  to  cure 
or  to  ameliorate  to  some  degree  most 
of  these  cases.  It  is  seldom  too  late  for 
something  to  be  done.  A  colleague 
brought  to  my  office  an  old  man  from 


whom  no  information  of  any  kind  could 
be  obtained,  not  even  his  age,  bu^  who 
must  have  been  about  seventy-five*yeani 
old.  This  man  was  listless  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  he  would  remain  indefinitely 
wherever  he  was  placed,  and  had  no 
more  sense  than  a  young  child  in  caring 
for  his  personal  wants.  Five  months 
after  his  treatment  he  was  helping  in  a 
cigar  store;  then  left  for  his  native 
country. 

But  do  not  be  deceived — a  cure  can 
come  only  through  a  very  careful  and 
often  prolonged  treatment.  There  is  no 
royal  road  back  to  youth,  no  short  cut 
to  a  successful  fight  against  the  on- 
slaughts of  senility.  But  there  is  hope. 

And  my  last  word  to  you  must  be,  in 
the  light  of  modern  science,  hope.  Hope, 
indeed,  that  with  a  wider  dissemination 
of  scientific  understanding  we  shall  all 
be  living  longer,  more  efficiently,  more 
joyously.  Indeed  the  curious  thing  is  that 
nature  seems  to  decree  that  you  cannot 
live  long  and  remain  healthy  unless  you 
are  also  willing  to  use  all  your  functions, 
mental  and  physical — unless  you  are 
willing  to  enjoy  yourself. 
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Charles  F.  Lummis 

Sends  an  Invitation 

INCLUDED  in  the  symposium  on  Charles  F.  Lum- 
mis in  the  July  issue  of  Overland  Monthly  is  a 
splendid  tribute  from  Felix  Flugel,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Economics  in  the  University  of  California  in 
Berkeley.  Dr.  Flugel  sent  to  the  Overland  Monthly 
some  time  since  what  he  characterized  as  a  "curious 
document".  Lack  of  space  preventtd  its  use  in  the 
last  issue.  It  is  here  reproduced. 

In  his  letter  of  transmittal,  Professor  Flugel  says: 
"I  enclose  a  curious  document,  given  me  by  Mrs. 
Henry  F.  Grady,  which  you  may  be  able  to  use 
in  the  Overland  Monthly.  It  is  so  typical  of  Mr. 
Lummis  that  I  thought  you  might  be  interested." 

This  invitation,  with  its  appropriate  illustrations  de- 
signed and  executed  by  Mr.  Lummis,  shows  how  ver- 
sitile  was  the  man.  Author,  artist,  philosopher,-  scientist, 
poet,  traveler,  builder,  idealist  and  student  of  affairs, 
he  possessed  a  saving  sense  of  humor,  which  preserved 
to  him  the  human  touch. 
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A  FEW  years  ago  on  a  spring  day 
I    stood    in     New    York    City 
where    the    buses    go    up    and 
down   Fifth  Avenue. 

Forty-Second    Street    opened    delight- 
fully to  the  green  of  the  grass  and  shrub- 
i  bery  about  the  library  building.    I  had 
lefinite  errand  yet  something  seemed 
in  draw  me  up  the  broad  steps.  Just  in- 
the  portal  I  paused.    A  young  man 
a  young  woman  were  in  heated  ar- 
'•nt  close  by  the  wall. 
"I  do  not  care,  I  will  go!" 
The  young  man  was  almost  boyish,  on 
1  the  glorious  side  of  thirty,  and  the  words 
carelessly  to  his  tongue.    He  had 
a   defiant    attitude,   a  determined   set   to 
his  jaw  and  a  forceful  fire  in  his  eyes. 
king  still  closer   I  sensed   a  certain 
irresponsibility.      He     used     the    words 

"But,"  said  his  companion,  "what 
will  I  do?  When  will  you  return?  You 
act  as  though  you  had  no  serious  pur- 
in  life." 

"I  do  not  care,  I  will  go,"  The  re- 
iteration produced  a  certain  sing-song 
effect. 

The  young  wife's  face,  (I  judged  she 
was  his  wife)  had  a  drawn  look.  There 
"•as  a  pitiful  quivering  of  the  lower  lip 
for  a  moment.  She  was  a  brunette.  I 
noted  the  delicate  shading  of  dark  hair 
Igamst  the  olive  of  her  skin. 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  the  wife,  "you  are 
selfish!  You  talk  about  the  odor  of 
violets  and  the  wild  birds'  songs!  Do 
you  suppose  I  care  for  your  poetry  when 
you  do  not  love  me?  Oh,  you  are  selfish 
to  your  art  before  my  love!  If  you  go 
away  now  you  need  never  come  back! 
I  do  not  want  to  see  you  again!" 

I  was  strangely  moved  by  the  girl 
and  felt  impelled  to  speak  to  her,  to 
otter  protection  and  service ;  but — were 
they  husband  and  wife.  The  moment 
p;!>sed  and  I  did  not  do  so.  Ashamed 
of  listening  I  moved  on  into  the  build- 
ing, leaving  the  drama  of  two  lives 
behind  me. 

IT  WAS  very  hot  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
In  Nuevo  Laredo.  I  had  dropped  in 
to  the  adobe  corner  on  my  way  up  the 
river  from  my  ranch,  to  have  a  chat 
with  a  fellow  countryman  and  enjoy  a 
little  refreshment. 

"How's  the  Plaything?"  inquired  the 
Irish  hotel  keeper,  with  a  twinkle  in  his 
eye.  That  is  what  they  called  my  little 
place  on  the  river  bank,  where  I  raised 
amazing  crops  of  vegetables  and  did 
secret  service  work  across  the  border 
for  Uncle  Sam. 


Pasaporte 
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"Go  on !"  I  exclaimed.  "Run  down 
and  see  my  melons  and  lettuce.  Bring 
the  babies  and  let  them  hear  the  beans 
rattle." 

A  dusty,  ragged  man  entered  and  al- 
most fell  against  the  bar. 

"Tequila,"  he  whispered. 

"Better  wait  and  cool  off  first,"  said 
the  Irishman. 

"Give  me  beer  then,"  muttered  the 
derelict. 

'Say!"  asked  the  proprietor,  "you 
belong  to  that  bunch  that  went  down 
into  Mexico  to  get  Villa?" 

Dully  the  ragged  one  nodded.  I  saun- 
tered to  the  bar.  A  cold  beer  would 
suit  me  well  and  I  would  ask  the  new- 
comer to  share  the  bottle  with  me.  I 
liked  the  kindly  way  the  proprietor  had 
of  considering  the  welfare  of  a  fellow 
who  looked  like  a  tramp. 

"Join  me  in  a  bottle  of  Carta  Blanca," 
said  I,  "or  do  you  prefer  Indio," 

"Yes,  I'll  join  you,"  he  replied.  "No 
difference  to  me,  the  brand.  I  usually 
drink  tequila — nearly  broke."  By  this 
time  the  glass  was  at  his  lips,  and  a 
sigh  of  satisfaction  escaped  him. 

"Have  you  come  far?"  I  inquired. 

"From  Hell  and  Yucatan,"  he  blurt- 
ed. "Let's  have  some  tequila — 's  the 
only  drink  I  can  afford.  It  makes  me 
forget." 

"It  is  too  hot  for  that  strong  stuff," 
said  I.  "But  I  will  drink  a  glass  with 
you  when  the  sun  goes  down." 

He  poured  a  handful  of  dirty  coins 
on  the  wood  and  the  entire  amount 
proved  to  be  sufficient  to  purchase  a  bot- 
tle of  the  juice  of  the  maguey  plant. 
I  led  the  way  to  a  room  at  the  rear  of 
the  adobe  building  where  the  house  boy 
made  stew  for  the  not  too  discerning. 

"Tell  me,  what  did  you  find  in  Yuca- 
tan?" 

"Hell,"  he  answered,  "just  Hell  in 
a  natural  Paradise.  The  Indians  are 
slaves,  nature  is  as  near  perfect  as  you 
find  nature  anywhere  and  only  man  is 
vile." 

"You  are  a  poet,"  said  I,  "and  in- 
justice and  inharmony  distress  you." 

"A  poet!"  he  exclaimed.  "Yes,  I  was 
a  poet  once;  but  look  at  me  now!" 

Indeed  he  was  a  pitiful  object.  The 
rough  clothes  were  almost  falling  from 
his  body.  His  beard  was  long  and  foul, 
his  eyes  bloodshot  and  his  whole  frame 
shrunken. 

"Drink!"  he  exclaimed.  "It  is  the 
dearest  thing  I  have  left.  I  am  poor  but 
you  have  been  friendly,  so  drink  with 
me."  He  held  up  a  battered  tin  cup 


and  filled  it  with  the  fiery  liquid. 
"Drink!"  he  breathed.  I  shook  my  head 
and  he  swallowed  the  portion  at  a  gulp. 
"I  have  lived  with  the  beasts  and  asso- 
ciated with  men  more  vile  than  any 
beast  could  be,"  he  went  on. 

"Do  not  drink  more  of  thatL"  I  ex- 
claimed. "It  will  have  a  terrible  effect 
on  you." 

"Don't  you  suppose  I  know  what  I 
can  do  and  what  tequila  will  do  to  me?" 
he  asked.  But  even  as  he  made  the  boast 
his  several  deep  draughts  from  the  bot- 
tle had  produced  remarkable  results. 
His  form  straightened,  his  eyes  shone, 
and  drooping  muscles  seemed  to  tense 
and  hold  his  body  finely  erect.  In  his 
filth  he  took  an  the  semblance  of  man- 
hood. 

"I  have  one  more  hope,"  he  said. 

"And  what  is  that?" 

"A  letter.  I  asked  her  to  write  to 
me  here.  Come  with  me  to  the  post  of- 
ffice.  I  will  need  your  help  if  there  is  a 
letter  from  her,  I  will  need  you  to  help 
me  get  it.  And  God  knows  I  will  need 
somebody  if  there  is  nothing  for  me." 
His  head  drooped  half  despondently, 
half  drunkenly  on  his  breast. 

"I  do  not  understand." 

"Not  understand!"  he  exclaimed, 
rousing.  "Why,  I  have  been  fleeing  for 
weeks  from  Villa's  troops,  they  have 
hunted  me  and  shot  at  me  and  I  am 
outlawed !  But  I  wrote  her  and  begged 
her  for  one  more  chance.  I  asked  her 
to  address  me  here.  The  thought  of  her 
letter  has  given  me  strength  to  win 
through." 

"Who  is  she?  That  is,  if  you  wisli 
to  tell  me." 

He  opened  his  foul  shirt  at  the  breast 
and  brought  to  light  a  locket  of  iron 
or  steel.  "Have  you  a  knife?"  he 
asked.  "Mine  is  gone." 

From  the  locket  whose  cover  was  re- 
leased there  looked  up  at  me  a  face 
that  was  already  stamped  upon  my 
memory.  The  girl  must  have  been  from 
the  South  for  the  lower  lip  protruded 
in  a  manner  that  has  forever  clutched 
at  the  hearts  of  some  men.  Impulse  and 
emotion  were  part  of  her  birthright, 
with  love  and  sympathy  and  passion. 
They  mature  like  that  below  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line.  And  now  my  heart  was 
beating  almost  in  my  throat.  I  could 
hear  a  man  speak,  this  man  who  sat 
silent  at  a  table  here  in  an  adobe  bar 
room  in  Nuevo  Laredo.  I  could  see 
again  his  trembling,  indignant  wife  with 
her  beautiful,  appealing  face.  Memory 
presented  too  the  thoughts  which  had 
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stirred  me  on  that  never-to-be-forgotten 
occasion.  How  the  tense  tableau  re- 
constructed itself  as  I  gazed  at  the 
face  in  the  locket!  and  then  I  heard 
again  the  words:  "I  do  not  care,  I 
will  go!" 

"You  were  standing  with  her  in  the 
entrance  to  the  library  building  at  Fifth 
Avenue  and  Forty-second  Street,"  I 
said  as  I  fixed  my  accusing  eyes  on  him. 
"It  was  three  years  ago  and  you  were 
cruel  in  what  you  told  her  and  in  what 
you  left  untold." 

"Don't,  for  pity's  sake  don't!  But 
how  did  you  know?  Were  you  there 
and  did  you  recognize  me  here  in  this 
Mexican  place?" 

"I  was  there,  yes;  but  I 
did  not  know  you  here  until 
I  saw  this  picture  in  the 
locket." 

"Dear  Christ!"  he  mur- 
mured. 

"You  and  I  will  go  to 
the  post  office,"  I  said. 

"Yes!"  he  exclaimed  eag- 
erly. 

"I  trust  there  will  be  a 
letter  of  hope  for  you."  As 
the  words  left  my  mouth  I 
knew  they  were  insincere.  I 
did  not  want  the  girl  of  the 
locket  to  call  back  to  her 
this  outcast.  "Are  you  afraid 
of  what  I  may  do  to  you?" 
I  asked. 

"Go  ahead,"    he  dully  re- 
plied.    "I    know    they    will 
not  give  me  any  letter  unless 
you   vouch   for  me  or  some 
one  else  does  me  a  like  serv- 
ice.  But  if  it  is  there  I  will  have  it  if 
I    break    into   the   post    office    with    my 
hands!" 

The  house  boy  was  cleaning  away  the 
remains  of  the  beef  stew.  'I  left  a  few 
coins  on  the  table.  Out  at  the  bar  some 
loungers  were  discussing  politics  and 
war  in  excited  tones. 

"Come  on,"  I  said,  "we  will  go,  that 
is,  if  you  can  walk  after  drinking  a  bot- 
tle of  tequila." 

The  letter  was  in  the  post  office  but 
the  postmaster  refused  to  deliver  it  to 
a  drunken  tramp.  "Senor  Martinez," 
I  said,  "  this  man  is  the  person  he  rep- 
resents himself  to  be.  The  letter  belongs 
to  him.  He  told  me  it  would  be  here. 
I  know  him." 

"You  understand,"  replied  the  post- 
master, "I  like  Americanos  who  are  men 
and  gentlemen ;  but  gringos  dirty  like 
the  gutter  are  not  the  kind  for  a  Mexi- 
can gentleman  to  converse  with." 

The  dirty  one  reached  forward  quick- 


ly jerked  the  letter  from  the  postmas- 
ter's hand. 

"Look  out!"  I  exclaimed,  as  that 
hand  dropped  to  its  owner's  belt  where 
it  fondled  a  revolver  and  half  drew  it 
from  the  holster.  "Senor  Martinez,  I 
apologize  in  the  name  of  this  man  who 
may  not  be  responsible.  He  had  swal- 
lowed a  bottle  of  tequilla  in  the  heat  of 
the  day." 

"Ah,"  said  the  postmaster  softly,  "for 
you,  Senor,  I  forgive ;  but  he  was  close 
to — well — .  No  doubt  he  has  his  pasa- 
porte  and  will  soon  be  across  the  Rio 
Grande  in  Laredo." 

Was  there  a  subtle  threat  in  the 
words?  I  did  not  know.  At  the  plaza 


THE  GARDENER  OF  SONOMA 

BY  VINCENT  JONES 

WAS    he   an    infidel,    who   worked    with    God, 
Who  toiled  with  faith,  in  simple,  reverent  way 
And   to   our  hurrying  need,   in   huge   array, 
Brought  largesse  from  the  wild  of  plant  and  sod, 
Love-touched   with   mystic,   transcendental   rod  ? 
Can   earth-benighted,   crawling   humans   weigh 
The   vast  beneficence   of   his   genius'   sway 
Who  called  the  wondrous  forth  with  gentle  nod? 


There  is  no  infidel  whose  word  is  Love; 
Whose    tender    touch    transforms    the    yearning 
Who  makes  man's  need  his  altar  of  desire; 
Who  draws  upon  the  boundless  realms  above 
And  from  the  void  brings  forth  the  magic  birth ; 
Who  brings  to  us  and  tends  the  sacred  fire. 


I  sat  on  a  bench.  Large  blackbirds,  as 
large  as  two  had  any  right  to  be,  flap- 
ped about  in  the  branches  overhead.  A 
darkly  cowled  priest  went  by.  Present- 
ly the  outcast  one  came,  hysterically, 
drunkenly  happy  with  his  letter.  "She  is 
going  to  give  me  another  chance!"  he 
cried. 

"I  might  have  known  that  is  what 
she  would  do,"  I  said  to  myself.  "Some 
women  obey  the  command  of  the  Naz- 
arene  in  respect  to  their  husbands — 
they  forgive  them  many,  many  times." 
Aloud  I  asked :  "Shall  I  take  your  let- 
etr  away  from  you  and  throw~you  in 
the  Rio  Grande?  See,  the  water  is  high 
up  against  the  bridge!  Then  shall  I  go 
back  where  she  is?" 

He  looked  at  me  evilly  for  a  second. 
"You  would  not  do  that.  Why,  you 
have  helped  me !" 

"Wouldn't  I  do  it?" 

"Damn  you,  you  love  her!"  he  snarled. 

"Yes,  I  love  her." 


"And   you  have  been  with   her,  you  : 
know    her!"     The   words    revealed    the 
depravity  of  his  mind. 

"Be  careful  what  you  say  about  hfer," 
I  warned.  "I  have  never  spoken  to  her 
in  my  life,  yet  I  love  her.  I  heard  you 
say  brutal  things  to  her  once  and  I  saw 
her  face.  Her  underlip  projects  a  little 
and  she  is  dark  and  beautiful  and  gen- 
erous and  big-hearted." 

"Christ!"  he  exclaimed. 

"Come,  I  will  buy  you  clean  clothes 
and  you  shall  have  a  bath  and  I  will 
try  to  get  you  over  the  border.  I  take 
it  you  are  out  of  funds." 

"There  isn't  time,"  he  objected.  "I 
am  going  now." 

"Don't  be  foolish!  This  is- 
n't Jthe  interior  of  Mexico — 
it  is  the  border  and  they  will 
stop  you." 

"I  do  not  care,  I  will  go!" 
He  laughed  threateningly 
and,  evading  my  grasp, 
lurched  away  into  the  night. 
Like  a  thing  alive  came  the 
memory  of  that  moment 
three  years  before  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  public  library 
in  New  York.  I  saw  this 
same  man,  reckless,  selfish, 
indifferent  —  and  the  girl 
with  her  beautiful  face.  "I 
do  not  care,  I  will  go!"  he 
had  exclaimed. 


earth ; 


H 


'ALF  the  night  I 
_  watched  the  bridge  at 
Nuevo  Laredo.  In  the  morn- 
ing I  approached  the  Mexi- 
can Captain. 

"Did  a  young  fellow,  an-  American, 
cross  last  night?" 

"Felipe!"  called  the  captain  to  a 
guard. 

"He  tried  to  cross,"  said  Felipe,  "a 
young  man  with  beard. 

"And  you  turned  him  back?" 

"Si,  Senor,"  answered  Felipe. 

"Why?" 

"Pasaporte,  he  have  no  pasaporte." 

I  rode  my  horse  down  the  river  bank, 
across  from  the  Texas  side  and  towards 
the  little  bachelor  rancho  where  I  lived. 
My  friends  called  it  the  Plaything. 

The  yellow  flood  had  left  a  silt, 
smooth  and  silken,  around  the  roots  of 
the  herbage  and  brush.  I  was  speculat- 
ing on  the  millions  in  gold  of  flower- 
like  proportions  that  went  down  the 
Rio  Grande  each  year,  when  my  eye 
lighted  on  an  unusual  thing.  It  was  a 
human  hand  growing,  as  it  were,  from 
the  yellow,  silken  mud.  In  the  hand  was 
clutched  a  letter,  water  stained  and 
almost  unreadable. 
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BY  CONNY  LEIGH  HILL  - 


HOPE  springs  eternal  in  the  hu- 
man breast,  just  why  it  should 
is  difficult  to  explain ;  but 
somehow  it  does,  and  with  a  persistency 
equalled  only  by  that  of  sage-brush 
•encroaching  upon  a  newly  cleared  quar- 
ter-section of  land.  And  in  the  little 
Nevada  town  where  I  used  to  live, 
hope  and  sage-brush  abounded  in  about 
equal  proportions. 

As  an  illustration,  consider  old  man 
Lockett. 

Mr.  Lockett  had  been  thrice  married, 
and  was  anxious  to  try  again ;  the  only 
difficulty  being  that  no  one  in  our  com- 
munity would  give  him  a  chance.  For 
if  he  had  been  a  husband  and  father, 
he  had  also  been  a  grass-widower,  and 
when  a  man's  divorces  equal  his  mar- 
riages, it  becomes  increasingly  difficult 
for  him  to  arrange  suitable  alliances 
among  people  who  know  him.  And  our 
town  certainly  knew  Old  Man  Lockett. 

As  Jessie  Washburn  observed,  the 
disadvantage  of  being  a  grass-,  rather 
than  a  black-crepe-widower,  is  that  a 
dead  woman  tells  no  tales,  whereas  a 
divorced  woman  never  stops.  And 
there's  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  that, 
too. 

Anyway,  Mr.  Lockett  had  tried 
about  everything.  He  even  hired  the 
town  hall  and  read  from  his  own 
works  but  all  to  no  avail ;  and  then  he 
advertised. 

We  always  wondered  whose  picture 
he  sent  to  the  poor  woman,  because 
when  she  finally  alighted  at  the  station 
she  stood  looking  around  for  a  few 
moments,  and  then,  when  Mr.  Lockett 
approached,  hat  in  hand  and  attractive- 
ly perfumed,  she  asked  him  if  he  were 
the  station  agent!  She  left  that  same 
day,  on  the  afternoon  train. 

Mr.  Lockett  was  a  discouraged  man. 
Of  course,  if  he  had  been  young,  and 
handsome,  and  romantic,  all  the  di- 
vorces in  the  world  would  have  made 
no  difference;  hut  he  wasn't.  For  one 


thing,  he  wore  a  long  face — literally  as 
well  as  figuratively — and  a  homely  one. 
People  seeing  him  for  the  first  time 
always  looked  twice,  because  they 
couldn't  believe  it  possible.  For  another 
thing,  his  ranch,  although  impressive 
at  first  glance,  was  far  less  so  at  second. 
The  fields  were  pitted  with  holes  of 
every  imaginable  size  and  contour.  .They 
-had  perpendicular  sides  and  they  ap- 
peared to  be  about  thirty  feet  deep ; 
actually,  they  went  down  for  ever.  The 
cattle  that  strayed  into  them  went  down 
for  ever,  too,  although  wild  horses  could 
never  have  dragged  an  admission  from 
Lockett  that  they  had  quicksand  bot- 
toms. To  see  him  plowing  around 
those  holes  in  a  circle,  his  frugality 
urging  him  to  the  very  edge,  while  his 
fear  prompted  continual  retreat,  was 
more  fun  than  a  show. 

The  neighboring  ranchers  used  to  sit 
on  the  fence  and  lay  bets  on  the  out- 
come. 

"Two  to  one  he  makes  it  within  a 
yard,"  they'd  grin,  watching  his  er- 
ratic course  around  the  pits.  "Two  to 
one  on  Skinflint — what  say?"  And 
someone  would  cover  it. 

Familiarity  had  not  bred  contempt  in 
the  minds  of  Skinflint's  neighbort. 
Rather,  it  had  given  rise  to  a  sort  of 
sneaking  admiration  for  the  long,  lank 
figure  whose  penury  supplied  the  motif 
for  most  local  legends,  true  and  un- 
true. And  after  thirty-odd  years  the 
legends — as  might  be  supposed — were 
legion. 

And  then,  one  hot  August  afternoon, 
Belle  Montgomery  came  to  town. 

Belle  was  getting  a  divorce  in  Reno; 
and  Belle  craved  adulation  as  a  cat 
craves  cream.  She  took  up  with  every 
white  man  in  the  community,  .and  tried 
to  flirt  with  the  educated  Indians;  and 
she  even  took  up  Old  Man  Lockett. 

There  are  women  like  that. 

Belle  was  beautiful  in  a  blowsy  way, 
and  she  was  blonde  as  she  was  blowsy, 
and  as  good-natured  as  she  was  blonde; 


and  that  was  very,  very  good-natured. 

Lockett's  "Object:  Matrimony" 
campaign  amused  the  town  a  great  deal 
— as  much,  probably,  as  Lockett 
amused  Belle.  Anyway,  she  let  him 
call  around  three  afternoons  a  week. 
They'd  sit  out  on  the  front  porch — 
Belle  was  geting  the  divorce,  and  ali- 
mony, and  it  behooved  her  to  be  dis- 
creet— and  they  would  rock,  and  talk, 
and  Belle  would  knit.  She  had  plump, 
pudgy  fingers,  very  white,  and  the  rose- 
pink  palms  of  a  baby;  and  the  things 
she  knitted  were  of  soft  grey  wool. 
Belle  made  the  most  of  her  assets. 

After  his  long  and  fruitless  efforts, 
Old  Man  Lockett  was  ecstatic  over  this 
new  turn  of  events. 

"The  widder  kin  cook,  by  Heck,"  he 
would  reflect  as  he  went  away  at  four- 
thirty  fortified  with  potato  salad,  muf- 
fins and  berries  with  cream.  "She  kin  !" 

Most  of  the  males  in  town  could 
have  agreed. 

It  was  the  knitting,  however,  that 
thrilled  Lockett  to  the  very  marrow  of 
his  elderly  bones.  Never  a  man  to  un- 
derestimate housewifely  virtues,  the 
sight  of  those  white,  flying  fingers 
moved  him  profoundly.  After  courting 
like  a  house  afire  for  three  weeks,  Lock- 
ett proposed. 

The  widow  rocked  back  and  forth, 
back  and  forth,  and  considered.  Then, 
being  the  woman  she  was,  she  sighed 
and  asked  for  time  to  think  it  over ;  and 
presently  she  broke  her  thread,  and  be- 
gan casting  on  again.  And  Lockett 
watched  in  a  sort  of  heavenly  trance. 

He  called  every  afternoon,  after  that, 
until  it  came  time  to  begin  harvesting 
the  crops;  and  then  his  ancient  buck- 
board  remained  in  the  stable,  and  the 
road  to  town  was  temporarily  deserted. 

Lockett's  ranch  bore  three  crops  of 
alfalfa  a  year,  and  his  figs  were  the 
finest  in  the  state;  and  as  far  as  any- 
one could  observe,  there  was  no  neces- 
sity for  the  penury  that  had  contributed 
not  a  little  to  his  matrimonial  difficul- 
ties. 

His  first  wife  used  to  shake  her  head 
resignedly.  "Cliff's  a  close  man,"  she 
would  say,  with  just  a  trace  of  admira- 
tion in  her  voice.  "Mighty  close". 
That  was  before  she  swallowed  a  live 
minnow  out  of  the  drinking  pail,  be- 
cause the  spring  had  no  filter. 

It  wasn't  until  the  advent  of  his 
third  wife  that  Skinflint  bought  a  filter 
for  the  spring,  and  laid  a  pipe  line  up 
to  the  house;  and  long  before  he  bad 
the  job  completed,  the  third  wife  had 
gone  the  way  of  the  other  two.  Now, 
with  a  fourth  partner  in  view,  Lockett 
spent  his  spare  time  putting  on  the  hy- 
drants. In  fact,  he  did  considerable 
tinkering  around  the  place  in  the  fol- 
(Continued  on  Page  251) 
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A  Hall  of  African  Animals  for  California 


M' 


•R.  LESLIE  B.  SIMPSON,  a 
citizen  of  California,  has  offered 
to  give  the  California  Academy 
of  Sciences,  located  in  Golden  Gate  Park, 
San  Francisco,  a  sum  which  will  amount 
to  $600,000  for  the  equipment  and  the 
endowment  of  a  Hall  of  African  Ani- 
mals. His  only  condition  is  that  an  ade- 
quate building  be  erected  in  which  to 
house  the  specimens.  The  estimated  cost 
of  such  a  building,  according  to  Dr.  Bar- 
ton W.  Evermann,  Director  of  the  Acad- 
emy and  eminent  ichthyologist,  will  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $150,000.  This 
sum  will  have  to  be  raised. 

Leslie  B.  Simpson  is  a  civil  engineer 
who  has  spent  thirty-two  years  of  his 
life  in  Africa.  While  there  he  was  as- 
sociated in  engineering  work  with  John 
Hayes  Hammond.  Always  an  enthusi- 
astic hunter,  he  continued  to  hunt  in 


Africa.  He  not  only  hunted  but  he 
studied  the  ways  and  the  habitats  of 
the  wild  animals  of  the  Dark  Continent. 
He  has  offered  to  return,  himself,  to 
Africa,  organize  great  hunting  expedi- 
tions, and  bring  back  the  necessary  ani- 
mals to  furnish  the  Hall  of  African 
Animals.  This  work  alone  would 
involve  an  expenditure  of  around 
$100,000. 

This  is  a  great  opportunity  for  Cali- 
fornia to  secure  an  exhibit  which  will 
be  of  lasting  value  and  great  educational 
worth.  It  will  also  be  a  joy  to  young 
and  old.  No  other  continent  has  such 
interest-intriguing  and  dramatic  animals 
as  Africa.  The  very  words  "Nubian 
lion"  call  up  the  picture  of  the  mighty 
king  of  beasts,  alone  on  a  hill-top  under 
the  low  African  stars,  shaking  the  earth 
with  his  roar.  The  great  hippopotami  of 


the  Nile,  the  "water-horses"  of  the 
ancients,  seem,  with  their  blunt  heads, 
like  animals  from  some  earlier  world. 
Who  has  not  read  of  the  mystic  dance 
of  the  elephants?  Who  is  not  interested 
in  these  most  colossal  of  animals,  The 
gorilla  and  the  orang-utan,  although  in 
bad  repute  with  Fundamentalists,  have 
a  constant  interest  for  anyone  with  a 
scientific  turn  of  mind. 

Africa  has  always  had  a  lure  for  big 
game  hunters,  before  as  well  as  after 
President  Roosevelt's  exploits.  It  is  a 
piece  of  luck  that  one  of  these  hunters 
happened  to  be  a  Californian  and  wished 
to  bring  to  his  native  state  the  sight  of 
the  great  beasts  of  a  far-off  and  little 
known  continent.  It  is  sincerely  hoped 
that  some  public  spirited  citizen  or  citi- 
zens, will  make  the  building  a  possibil- 
ity, the  idea  a  reality. 


The  Manger's  Magic  Candle  Stick 


BY  LANNIE  HAYNES  MARTIN 


i. 


THOUSAND  nights  the  crhnson  candle  burned; 

A  thousand  perfumed  nights,  and  from  its  breast 
Ran  blood  red  drops  that  wrote  in  hieroglyph 
The  hopes  that  longing  eyes  to  eyes  confessed. 


And  when  a  thousand  nights  and  one  were  come 
We  two  beneath  the  candle's  magic  spell 

Saiv  Life  and  Love  and  Passion  pass  and  smile 
With  rosy  greeting  and  a  dim  farewell. 


Ah!  When  for  me  Life's  candle  shall  wax  old 

•And  Joy's  mad  flame  no  more  shall  burn  fi^r  me 
Then  on  my  soul  let  tracery  be  found 

Of  that  one  perfect  night  I  spent  with  thee! 


To  you  who  sit  beside  this  lava  f'ow 

Of  melting  wax  and  drink  tonight  Life's  wine, 
I  send  a  spirit  handclasp  'cross  the  board 

And  wish  you  here  the  joy  that  once  was  mine! 


The  recent  reopening  of  the  famous  "Manger"  at  611  Washington 
Street,  San  Francisco,  recalls  Lannie  Haynes  Martin's  poem  on  the 
popular  restaurant. 
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BY   MARY  GOODRICH. 


CONSPICUOUSLY    in    the  fore- 
ground of  western  artists    stands 
the  figure  of  Christian  Jorgensen, 
the  Chris  of  a  thousand  canvasses,   all 
of  them  argued  by  their  proud  posses- 
sors into  the  position  of  his  best.    But 
if  the  achievement  as  best  presents  dis- 
pute,  there  is  now  the    certainty    that 
each  canvas,  however  remotely  created, 
has  ripened  into  a  distinction  that  can- 
not be  over-esteemed.      The    story    of 
their   creator   centers   attention   upon    a 
combination     of    courage     and     genius 
which  has  proved  an  unbeatable  fusion. 
The  artist's  birthplace  matters   little 
to  the  recital,  .for  it  claimed     him     less 
than  a  decade,  and  his  pride  as  well  as 
his  achievements  belong  to  the  land  of 
his     adoption.       But     the     journeying 
through  the  Isthmus  from    Christiana, 
Norway,  at  the  age  of  ten,  is  significant 
because     artistic    development     in     San 
Francisco  was  then  within  the  reach  of 
a  penniless  boy.     Talent  like  his  would 
have   revealed   itself   in  any    land,    but 
its    revelation    had    an    earlier   birth    in 
the  generous  care  of  California. 

It  is  so  that  Chris  Jorgensen  views 
the  situation,  and  therein  lies  one  of 
the  most  admirable  traits  of  a  charac- 
ter in  which  many  rare  qualities  reside. 
Here  one  expects  to  find  and  pardon 
tetnperamentis  extraordinaire,  so  to 
speak,  and  finds  only  charming  humility 
and  gratitude,  a  self-skepticism  that  by 
no  manner  of  means  bespeaks  the  facts. 
Every  man  with  a  soul  above  buttons 
loves  the  Yosemite  Valley  and  Grand 
Canyon  canvasses  of  Chris  Jorgensen 
and  in  the  long  years  of  their  lucrative 
popularity  a  degree  of  temperament  and 
conceit  might  be  allowable. 

In  1870  the  world  of  art  in  San 
Francisco  had  broadened  its  horizon. 
Devotees  were  interesting  themselves  in 
the  founding  of  the  colony  which  has 
since  become  a  famous  field  while  young 
Chris  was  vainly  wrestling  with  the  es- 
sentials in  the  Fourth  Street  Primary 
and  Lincoln  Grammar  Schools.  Life 


had  great  responsibilities  even  at  the 
age  of  ten,  for  the  mother  and  five 
children  were  dependent  on  daily  earn- 
ings for  their  support.  Many  ways 
were  devised  by  the  ten-year-old,  who 
investigated  all  forms  of  endeavor  that 
might  give  a  bigger  balance  to  the 
weekly  income.  From  ten  to  fourteen 
he  gave  no  odds  to  education  nor  to 
drawing,  so  that  in  1874,  satisfied  that 
the  latter  had  gained  the  ascendancy 
fairly,  he  went  over  happily  to  the  side 
of  art.  On  the  opening  day  of  the 
California  School  of  Design,  February 
14th,  1874,  young  Jorgensen  entered 
the  school,  now  called  the  California 
Art  Association.  He  was  fourteen 


Half  Dome  of  Yosemite 


oven  rock, 
Like  a  great  teacher 
You  warn, 
You  inspire, 
You  point  the  way. 

BY  LAURA  MORRISON 
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years  old  and  was  the  first  free  pupil. 

There  is  more  to  the  last  phrase  than 
meets  the  eye,  for  the  student  to  whom 
instruction  is  given  is  obviously  -he  in 
whom  an  institution  sees  creditable 
possibilities.  An  eager-eyed  boy,  gifted 
beyond  the  average  and  full  of  the  vi- 
vacity of  fermenting  genius,  held  in  his 
hands  the  power  of  great  returns  on 
such  foresight.  It  is  less  remarkable 
than  if  it  had  escaped  them,  that  such 
spontaneity  and  spirit  as  still  endows 
and  directs  the  artist  of  our  sketch 
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should    have   moved     the     directors 
1874  to  read  the   future  in  his    bright 
eyes.     It  has  been  found  in  eyes  b«fore 
and  reveals  a  promise  that  always  make 
good.      It    is    a     fire     that     is     never.  , 
quenched  and  ignites  the  circle  in  which 
it  plays.     Young  Chris  took  every  han- 
dicap  as  an   urge  to  greater  effort   and 
though  the  hours  in  his  black  and  white 
studies  had  to  be  divided  with  the  daily 
bread    winning,    the    end    of    the    trail 
was  reached  amazingly  soon.      He  was 
an    architect   for   five   years    before    he 
was  nineteen,   attending  the  Life  Class 
at  Art   School   in   the    afternoons    and 
doing  full  justice  to  both  pursuits.  The 
charm   that   hung   about   oils    for     him 
set  its  seal  upon  his  early  work,  and  al- 
though  he   surrendered   to   the   lure   of 
water   colors   from   time   to    time,    both 
fields  gained  by  the  changing.  In  seven 
years  he  had  covered  the  rise  of  ground 
that   led   to    an   instructorship,     and   in 
1881  to  1883  he  was  assistant  director.! 
Other  elements  were  at  work  at  this 
time,  those  that  are  termed  by  scenario 
writers    the     heart     interest.      Enrolle 
with  Jorgensen  throughout  his  tra'inir 
years  were  students  who  have  since 
come    celebrated    artists,    and    when 
was  made  an  instructor  there  came  int 
his  sketch  class  as  a  pupil  Miss  Angel 
Ghirardelli,  a  young  society  girl  of 
Francisco.     Jorgensen's    interest    mar 
fested  itself  promptly  and  the  charm 
oils  paled  before  the  brighter  claim 
romance.      A    sudden   yearning   for    in 
creased      capital     caused     him     to     put 
greater  zeal  into  the  lithography  studio 
on  California  and  Kearney  Streets. 

About  this  time  an  interesting  pictur 
which  he  called  "Along  the  Wharfs" 
was  finished.  It  was  admirably 
cuted  and  attracted  much  attention 
when  it  appeared  at  an  exhibition  give 
by  the  Art  Association.  On  the  openir 
night  the  picture  found  ready  sale  and 
thereafter  disappeared  from  the  gallery. ! 
But  it  had  hung  there  long  enough  to] 
be  seen  and  appraised  by  Miss  Ghirar- 
delli, who  fancied  it  mightily.  Mr.  Jor- 
gensen, with  the  ardor  of  the  twenty- 
year-old  suitor,  made  a  successful  at- 
tempt to  recover  it.  He  presented  it 
to  his  pupil  on  an  impending  anniver- 
sary and  it  became  the  first  of  many 
canvasses  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  his 
fair  critic.  Their  marriage  was  con- 
summated in  the  following  year  and  the 
appreciative  appraisal  of  his  artist  wife 
has  continued  the  wise  and  just  spur  to 
his  work  for  forty-five  years. 

"The  Red  Stack  Row  Boats"  was  a 
water  color  that  drew  immediate  at- 
tention and  set  the  young  artist  apart 
in  a  second  field.  There  followed  two 
years  in  Italy  which  were  productive  of 
development  and  brought  the  name  of 

(Continued  on  Page  256) 
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The  Day  of  Days 

Hv    O.    O.    HlESTAND. 


TIII.RI.  wu  distant  firing  on  the 
German  front.  The  air  still 
throbbed  to  humming  motors  of 

ile  planes.  In  Verdun  still  dropped 
those  cruel  messengers  of  fate  with 
crashing  noise.  Through  the  mist  of 
morning,  rolling  in  slow  surges  of  gray 
s  the  Verdun  hills,  some  pines  stood 
momentarily  revealed,  and  their  spires 

-  touched  for  an  instant  with  the 
gilt  of  sunrise.  A  flock  of  rooks  swept 
In  on  dark  wings  to  some  hidden  tower. 
\)  .tk  shadows  lost  in  grayne-*-,.  The 
brown  walls  of  (jlorieux  Hospital  rose 
sombre  and  silent  through  their  dim 

pective  of  murky  mist-drenched  air. 

r  a  vast  expanse  of  rolling  hills  the 
low-hung  clouds  trailed  their  tattered 
edges  in  long  misty  streaks  that  hid  the 
sun. 

It  was  a  gloomy  prospect,  this,  deep- 
ened by  the  crash  of  far-thrown  shells 
mingling  with  the  ceaseless  patter  of 
rain  that  had  fallen  for  days.  A  few 
tawny  colored  leaves  rustled  dismally 
in  the  cold  north  w  ind.  The  dark  pur- 
ple of  the  ash  trees  was  like  gouts  of 
blood.  Some  scarlet  vines  waved  their 
banners  across  a  stone  wall  like  bloody 
omens. 

Along  the  gloomy  road  could  be  seen 
the  shadowy  forms  of  ambulances  com- 
ing and  going  on  their  ceaseless  errands 
of  mercy.  Bits  of  tattered  camouflage 
fluttered  dismally  in  the  fitful  wind, 
and  the  shattered  trees  rose  up  weird 
and  spectral  through  the  dense  fog. 

The  air  that  in  times  of  peace 
throbbed  to  the  notes  of  the  lark  and 
the  linnet  now  vibrated  to  the  reports 
of  heavy  guns  and  crash  of  far-thrown 
shells.  The  American  cannonading 
roared  along  the  Argonne  front  and  the 
German  artillery  answered,  until  the 
air  trembled  with  an  overload  of  sound. 

As  the  morning  dragged  lifelessly  on, 
the  air  became  lighter.  A  gust  of  wind 
parted  the  clouds,  leaving  a  rift  through 
which  the  sun  began  to  gleam.  As  the 
clouds  moved  away  the  whole  mass  of 
verdant  hills  was  brought  into  relief 
against  their  dark  folds.  The  Valley 
of  the  Meuse  with  its  winding  roads 
and  scattered  villages,  seen  through  the 
sunlit  rain,  made  a  picture  almost  un- 
real in  its  tender  charm.  A  rainbow 
sprang  from  a  wooded  hillside  and 
arched  the  meadows  below,  coloring 
the  fields  with  the  most  singular  beauty. 
The  light  transfigured  the  dull  gray 
weather-beaten  wards  of  Glorieux  hos- 
pital. It  clothed  in  lilac  haze  the  ceme- 
tery across  the  road,  where  beaded 


garlands     hung      from      thousands      of 

>es,   marking   the   graves  of    French 

.-ind    American    heroes     who    had    said: 

'"l'hi'\    \llttll    IKit    Jiait" . 

In  (ilorieux  we  moved  hurriedly,  yet 
noiselessly,  among  the  long  rows  of 
wounded.  Some  were  brokenly  slum- 
bering, or  muttering  through  hopeless 
delirium;  others  uttered  suppressed 
moans  as  they  lay  upon  their  cots.  The 
litter  bearers  still  came  and  went  on 
their  ceaseless  journeys,  bearing  patients 
to  newly  made  beds  or  transferring  oth- 
ers to  ambulances  that  would  carry 
them  to  base  hospitals  at  Toul  or  Com- 
mercy. 

Presently  the  firing  lessened,  but  did 
not  cease.  The  sun  shone  tenderly 
through  the  haze-filled  air.  Its  cheery 
rays,  the  first  for  many  days,  fell  in 
golden  bands  on  many  a  drawn  white 
face  which  calmed  and  relaxed  as  it 
caught  the  cherished  light.  If  only  the 
firing  would  cease!  A  lark,  forgetting 
the  season,  trilled  a  few  rapturous 
notes;  a  blackcap  softly  warbled  some- 
where from  a  hedgerow. 

Suddenly  the  bells  of  Verdun,  Re- 
gret, and  Glorieux,  so  long  silent,  rang 
out  in  joyous  peal.  What  could  it  mean, 
the  silvery  chiming  of  these  bells?  Al- 
most instantly  a  multitude  of  voices 
shouted,  "The  Armistice!"  It  seemed 
as  if  the  prayers,  not  only  of  France, 
but  of  the  whole  suffering  world,  were 
being  said,  and  the  theme  that  ran 
through  them  all  was,  "How  beautiful 
are  the  feet  of  Him  upon  the  mountains, 
that  bringeth  good  tidings,  that  publish- 
eth  peace."  And,  chiming  in  with  the 
music  of  the  bells,  many  a  clear  voice, 
vibrant  and  beautiful,  exclaimed,  "I  pray 
this  may  be  the  end  of  all  wars." 

To  many,  the  bells  that  morning  meant 
peace,  home,  and  love;  but  to  many 
others  they  had  a  sadder  meaning.  Many 
were  the  grateful  patients  who  left  our 
ward,  and,  as  they  seized  our  hands  for 
the  last  time,  said,  "We  will  write  you 
when  we  reach  home."  But  long  weeks 
passed  before  we  received  letters  from 
broken-hearted  mothers,  telling  us  they 
had  wandered  to  fairer  fields. 

Morning  had  found  us  questioning, 
"What  is  the  use  of  it  all,  the  suffering, 
the  heartache,  the  death?  What  can 
be  the  plan,  the  purpose,  of  *o  many 
sacrifices?" 

As  if  in  answer,  the  bells  of  peace 
rang  out  in  the  sudden  sun-filled  air; 
and  now  the  regimental  band  of  the 
•achusetts  units  broke  out  in  the 
strains  of  a  familiar  and  well-loved 
tune,  "Somewhere  a  C'liie  Is  Calling". 


Weakened  voices  of  the  wounded  rote, 
at  first  feebly  and  scattered,  then  ;TOW 
ing  in  power  and  numbers  till  the  whole 
ward  had  taken  up  the  song,  and  the 
screaming  of  shells  wan  softened  to  an 
echo,  and  the  grim  walls  of  suffering 
and  death  became  less  grim. 

As  we  listened  a  vision  came.  <  )n<  •• 
more  they  seemed  to  wander  again  in 
fair  American  fields  that  grew  tender 
and  beautiful  sunset  light.  The  old 
familiar  robin  carolled  from  a  crim-.on 
maple,  a  meadow  bnxik  sang  a  rippling 
accompaniment  on  it  way  to  the  sea, 
as  once  more  in  fancy  they  walked  with 
loved  ones  in  the  homeland. 

We  do  not  know  whether  all  of  these 
thoughts  passed  through  their  minds,  but 
we  do  know  that  among  them  were  vi- 
sions of  fond  sisters  and  sweethearts, 
working  and  praying  in  the  hospitals 
from  Maine  to  California,  and  lovely 
mothers  working  and  praying  in  their 
lonely  homes.  The  burden  of  their 
prayer  was  ever  the  same.  Morning, 
noon,  and  night,  they  rose  to  Heaven 
for  the  safe  return  of  a  dear  brother  and 
noble  son. 

And  there  passed  in  our  thoughts,  as 
we  watched,  a  vision  of  a  ravaged  con- 
tinent in  the  days  of  peace  to  come; 
peasants  toiling  in  their  fields  of  grain; 
the  now  desolate  region  once  more  cov- 
ered with  the  blue  of  corn-fiowers  and 
the  crimson  of  poppies;  the  lark*  soaring 
and  singing  in  their  mad  flight;  the 
pines  once  more  murmuring  agr  old 
songs  of  freedom  and  content,  unmind- 
ful and  forgetful  of  the  conquer-lu*t  of 
the  Hohenzollerns;  and  the  evening  sky 
no  longer  profaned  by  the  lurid  flare 
of  starshells  as  they  looped  across  these 
once  ghastly  fields. 

And  then  like  a  revelation  it  came  to 
us  that  here  was  the  answer  to  our 
questionings ;  that  they  had  not  died 
altogether  in  vain  those  Poilus  who 
slept  across  the  road,  that  our  wounded 
lying  on  their  beds  of  pain  in  Glorieux, 
in  Toul,  in  Commercy,  were  not  suffer- 
ing in  vain.  Peace  had  come  once  more 
to  a  stricken,  baffled  world,  through  the 
murk  and  roar  of  martial  bedlam,  even 
as  the  sun  had  broken  through  the  storm 
clouds  on  the  morning  of  that  momen- 
tous day,  as  the  bells  of  Verdun  had 
sounded  through  the  cannon's  roar. 
And  we  thought  that  even  as  the  feeble 
voice*  of  thr  wounded  had  risen  in  their 
old  familiar  song,  the  voice  of  the 
world  would  rise  in  a  new  chant  of 
peace  and  industry  and  goodwill,  feebly 
at  first  perhaps,  but  gaining  volume  and 
power  as  the  years  roll  by. 
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The  Fountain  of  Youth 


IN  THE  old  Cathedral,  not  far  dis- 
tant from  the  city  of  San  Juan,  en- 
closed in  a  glass  topped  casket,  lies 
the  body  of  the  far-famed  Ponce  de 
Leon,  who  while  searching  for  the 
"Fountain  of  Youth",  met  his  death  by 
an  Indian  arrow  in  1512. 

He  it  was  who,  in  15l>>.  first  settled 
in  Porto  Rico,  and  a  year  later  founded 
the  city  of  San  Juan.  Here  too,  rearing 
its  white  walls  above  the  ancient  water- 
gate  and  massive  buttresses  of  the  fort- 
ress at  the  entrance  of  th  eharbor  stands 
his  house,  the  "Casa  Blanca". 

This  very  imaginative  and  romantic 
seeker  of  eternal  youth  was  imbued  with 
the  idea  that  such  a  fountain  could  be 
found  in  the  Caribbean  waters  or  its  at- 
tributaries,  this  idea  having  been  borne 
of  the  indelible  impression  upon  his 
mind  of  the  legend  of  the  Japanese, 
•  which  he  had  so  often  been  told. 

Many  years  ago,  a  poor  peasant  was 
cutting  wood  far  up  on  a  mountainside 
when  he  found  a  spring  of  pure,  cool 


BY  M.  E.  W  ATKINS 

water.  He  knelt  down  and  drank  for 
it  was  a  warm  day  and  he  was  very 
thirsty.  The  water  was  wonderfully 
refreshing:  but  more  wonderful  still,  as 
he  caught  sight  of  his  reflection  in  the 
pool  he  was  amazed  to  tind  that  he  had 
suddenly  grown  young.  The  wrinkles 
were  all  gone  from  his  face,  his  eyes 
were  clear,  and  his  head,  which  a  mo- 
ment before  had  been  bald,  was  covered 
with  thick  black  hair. 

As  he  arose  to  his  feet,  he  felt  the 
vigor  of  young  manhood  passing  puls- 
ing through  his  body.  He  had  drunk 
at  the  fountain  of  youth. 

In  his  great  joy  he  ran  down  the 
mountainside,  to  tell  the  glad  tidings 
to  his  wife.  As  he  rushed  into  the  little 
thatched  cottage,  he  gave  the  poor  lit- 
tle old  woman  a  terrible  fright,  for  she 
could  not  imagine  who  this  strange 
young  man  could  be,  so  changed  was  he 
from  the  old  man  of  the  morning. 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  he  calmed 
her  and  convinced  her  that  he  was  real- 


ly her  husband.     And  then  she   fell  to- 
weeping,   for  she  feared    that  so   hand- 
some a  young  man  would  not  care  forj 
a  feeble  old  woman. 

"But  you  too  shall  drink."  he  cried;- 
"we  shall  both  be  young.  I  can  easi« 
direct  you  to  the  spring.  Go.  while  • 
remain  to  guard  the  cor 

An  hour  passed,  two  hours,  a  long;, 
time,  yet  she  did  not  return.  Whfl 
could  have  happened?  Had  she  lost  hd 
way  ?  At  last,  thoroughly  alarmed,  he 
set  out  in  search  for  her.  Without  dol 
ficulty  he  found  the  spring  but  not  tfl 
wife.  She  was  nowhere  to  be  seen,  noq 
did  she  answer  when  he  called, 
despair  he  was  about  to  give  up 
search  when  he  heard,  coming  fr< 
neighboring  thicket,  a  plaintive  lit 
wail :  and  pushing  aside  the  bra 
he  found  a  little  baby  girl.  The 
woman  in  her  eagerness  had  drunk 
deeply. 

For  this  Ponce    de  Leon    paid 
his  life! 


SHIPS  from  South  America, 
Liners  from  Japan, 
Vessels  from  China 
And  Hindustan, 
With  Mandarin  rugs 
And  tea  and  spice. 
Copper  and  lumber, 
Silk  and  rice. 
Copra  from  Tahaiti, 
Copra  from  Guam ; 
And  the  wind  and  waves 
Breathe  a  westward  psalm. 
Engines  speaking 
Above  the  tide ; 
Seagulls  hovering 
Where  nets  are  dried. 


Waterfront 

BY  HELEN  MARIXG 

A  tug  like  a  woman, 
Squat  and  broad, 
With  a  low-toned  voice 
That  has  guffawed. 
A  freighter  loaded — 
A  tramp  of  the  deep 
Tugging  at  its  anchor — 
And  boats  like  sheep 
At  a  pasture  gate. 
The  grey  gulls  scream. 
( Tang  of  salt. 
Fog  like  a  dream.) 
Barnacles  on  pilings. 
And  starfish  and  slime. 
With  waves  beating 
Rhythmic  magic  time — 


F\ery  seventh  longer, 
A  conjurer's  tune. 
(,  Tides  are  the  slaveys 
Of  the  great  white  moon.) 
Street  ends,  long  piers. 
An  "Old  Salt"  stands 
Smoking  a  pipe 
And  chafing  his  hands. 
Seven  seas  calling 
To  strange  far  places 
Calling  to  the  hunger 
In  old  sailor  faces  .  .  . 
Seven  seas  calling 
In  a  low-voiced  wave — 
He  who  resists 
The  lure  is  brave  ! 
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cflitck-csiik 


.M.v  Demi  /'A'  associated  ii'itli  the  Trav- 
elers' .lid  of  Los  Angeles,  and  has  made 
tin  intensive  study  of  the  migratory  buy 
and  the  migratory  girl. 

A  MAC.  H INI;  is  invented — and  life 
changes  in  some  manner.    The 
automobile     brought     many 
changes  in   its  wake — but  probably  few 
of  us  have  given  much  thought  to  one 
of  the  strangest  of  these  innovations  in 
life  atul  customs.    I  refer  to  hitch-hiking, 
and  especially  to  the  girl  hitch-hiker. 

The  migratory  boy,  the  boy  who',  be- 
cause adventure  is  bubbling  in  his  young 
blood  or  because  he  has  had  a  quarrel 
with  his  family,  packs  up  his  tooth  brush 
and  leaves  home,  we  have  always  had 
with  us.  Before  the  invention  of  auto- 
mobiles he  took  to  the  brakebeams,  or 
the  open  road  afoot,  or  stowed  away  in 
boats,  albeit  his  numbers  were  infinitely 
less  than  at  present. 

But  the  girl  hitch-hiker  is  a  distinct 
phenomenon  of  the  present.  The  auto- 
mobile may  be  given  the  credit,  or  the 
discredit,  for  having  produced  her.  If 
the  automobile  disappeared  tomorrow, 
she,  too,  would  disappear  from  the  roads. 
Her  method  of  operating  is  inextric- 
ably bound  up  with  the  machine.  She 
is,  to  twist  the  Latin  phrase,  a  true 
ilen  ex  inachina,  or,  as  some  of  those  who 
have  had  to  straighten  out  the  results  of 
her  peripetic  urge  might  term  her,  an 
;'//;/>  ex  inachina. 

I  come  into  close  contact  with  a  large 
number  of  girl  hitch-hikers  in  my  work 
at  the  Travelers'  Aid,  of  Los  Angeles, 
for  numbers  of  them,  penniless  and  par- 
entless,  land  there  stranded.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the  Aid  gets 
only  what  might  be  termed  the  inferior 
hitch-hiking  girl.  There  are  other  girl 
hitch-hikers  whom  we  never  see.  They 
arc  the  strong  girls  who  succeed  as 
hitch-hikers,  or  in  anything  else  they 
undertake,  and  so  are  unheard  of  by  the 
social  worker. 

The  ones  we  get,  arrive  in  all  kinds 
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of  conditions.  Some  only  want  a  bed 
for  the  night,  some  a  little  boost  along 
the  way,  some  a  job,  some  medical  at- 
tention— some  need  about  everything, 
beginning  with  a  hot  bath.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  bath,  I  recall  two  girls 
who  were  picked  off  the  brake  beams  of 
a  Southern  Pacific  train  when  it  came 
into  a  Los  Angeles  depot.  They  had 
traveled  many  miles,  their  faces  were 
black  with  soot,  their  skirts  actually 
stood  out  around  them,  stiff  with  dirt. 

What  causes  these  young  girls  from 
14  to  23  years  (averaging  about  17^ 
years)  to  leave  their  homes  and  take  to 
the  road — for  most  of  them  are  young, 
attractive  and  the  majority  have  homes 
of  some  sort?  Is  it  the  general  unrest 
of  the  times?  Is  there  a  spirit  of  vaga- 
bondage in  the  air?  Is  it  home  condi- 
tions? Is  it  the  onslaught  of  adolescence 
with  its  stormy  and  little  understood 
psychology?  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  to 
the  bottom  of  the  question.  The  girls 
themselves  are  an  obstacle.  They  seek 
in  every  way  to  avoid  disclosing  their 
real  identity.  This  is  sometimes  from 
fear  that  they  will  be  shipped  back  to 
their  parents,  sometimes  because  they 
enjoy  creating  imaginary  personality  for 
themselves.  In  many  cases  they  have 
played  their  fictitious  role  so  often  that 
they  are  letter  perfect.  They  are  com- 
pletely organized  around  their  story  and 
it  is  impossible  to  catch  them  in  a  lie. 

One  cherub-faced  girl,  whom  we  shall 
call  Little  Orphan  Annie,  told  a  dolor- 
ous tale  of  how  she  and  her  widowed 
mother  eked  out  a  bare  living  by  paint- 
ing silk  flowers,  until  the  sad  day  when 
the  mother  died,  leaving  little  fifteen- 
year-old  Annie  all  alone  in  the  world. 
She  became  the  drudge  of  a  cruel  farmer, 
his  wife,  and  their  seven  children.  She 
stood  everything  until  one  day  the  evil 
farmer  wantonly  poisoned  the  only  thing 
she  had  left  to  love — a  little  dog. 

It  was  a  tale  that,  when  told  by  fair- 
haired  Annie,  her  blue  eyes  full  of  tears, 
moved  the  hearts  of  the  stoniest.  It  was 
good  for  many  a  long,  comfortable  hitch, 


many  a  good  hot  meal,  accommodation-, 
in  many  a  good  home.  One  man  with 
a  family  of  his  own  was  so  moved  that 
he  wished  to  adopt  Orphan  Annie.  The 
investigation  of  the  Travelers'  Aid  how- 
ever found  that  Annie  had  two  entirely 
healthy  and  quite  frantic  parents  in 
Ohio.  Much  against  her  will  she  was 
shipped  back  to  them.  She  will  prob- 
ably, some  sunny  morning  when  the 
road  calls,  start  off  again.  There  are  al- 
ways automobiles  along  the  road — and 
always  a  soft-hearted  gullible  public. 

The  girl  hikers  are  usually  running 
away  from  something,  and  toward  some- 
thing else.  That  is,  there  is  usually  some 
definite  thing  they  want  to  get  away 
from  or  some  situation  they  can't  face, 
and  they  have  at  the  same  time  some 
object,  often  vague  enough,  toward 
which  they  are  going. 

With  Eastern  girl  hitch-hikers  it  is 
often  the  lure  of  the  Golden  West, 
whose  siren  song  is  sung  to  them  via 
the  pulp  paper  "Westerns."  They  start 
out,  very  much  like  the  boys  of  their 
type,  headed  toward  fame  and  fortune. 

To  many  girls  Hollywood  is  the 
Mecca  of  their  hitch-hike  pilgrimage. 
Whole  shoals  of  young  girls  believe  that 
if  they  could  catch  the  eye  of  a  moving 
picture  director,  he  would  at  once  recog- 
nize that  a  new  Mary  Pickford  had 
burst  upon  the  waiting  world,  that  Con- 
stance Talmadge  was  a  back  number 
and  that  Clara  Bow  hadn't  all  the  "It" 
there  was. 

These  girls  constantly  read  about  the 
lives  of  the  stars  in  the  photoplay  maga- 
zines. They  come  to  feel  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  them.  When  they  decide 
to  take  to  the  road  and  make  for  Holly- 
wood, they  write  first  a  l6ng  letter  to 
their  favorite  star,  informing  her  that 
they  are  coming  and  conveying  the  glad 
tidings  that  they  will  make  her  home 
theirs  during  the  short  interval  between 
their  arrival  and  their  stardom.  Pola 
Negri  and  Colleen  Moore  run  favorites 
in  this  and  get  many  such  heartening 
epistles.  Thees  girls  usually  land  at  the 
Travelers'  Aid  sans  money,  sans  proper 
clothes ;  sans  food,  sans  everything  but  en- 
thusiasm— and  even  this  is  a  little 
dampened.  Sometimes  they  are  really  ill 
from  irregular  hours  and  irregular 
meals,  and  in  need  of  a  general  physical 
toning  up  before  they  can  go  to  work 
even. 

Sometimes  it  is  not  the  lure  of  ad- 
venture, but  the  monotony  of  factory 
or  other  work  becoming  unbearable, 
which  starts  the  girl  out.  Some  types 
can't  stand  monotony.  They  run  away 
from  it.  In  general,  girls  who  take  to 
the  road  want  life  to  be  colorful  and 
intense. 

Few  of  these  girl  hitch-hikers  actually 
have  a  tramp  psychology.    They  aren't 
(Continued  on  Page  250) 
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An  Interview  With  Edson  Newell 


By  HELENE  SCOTT 


> 


WHAT    PICTURE    does    the 
word    "artist"    bring    to    you? 
Nine   chances   out   of  ten   you 
see  an  emaciated  figure  in  a  dingy  gar- 
ret, winning  fame  and  financial  success 
only  after  his  youth  is  long  gone,  or  in- 
deed, perhaps  not  at  all  in  his  lifetime. 
But  I  was  given  quite  a  different  pic- 
ture    in     my     interview     with     Edson 


Newell,  well  known  western  artist,  in 
his  attractive  studio,  which  is  a  part  of 
his  equally  attractive  and  prosperous 
looking  bungalow  in  Oakland.  Mr. 
Newell  is  still  young  and  has  already 
achieved  a  degree  of  prosperity  which 
would  do  credit  to  an  ambitious  young 
business  man.  In  appearance  Mr.  New- 
ell resembles  that  young  business  man 
very  much,  as  you  see  him  on  the  street. 
Certainly  the  flowing  Windsor  tie  and 
the  long  hair  of  the  old-time  artist  are 
conspicuously  absent. 

"It  is  possible,"  says  Mr.  Newell,  "to 
create  beauty  and  to  be  paid  for  it  too. 
The  problem  of  being  paid  is  a  serious 
one  for  the  young  person  with  artistic 
ability  and  training,  who  must  earn  a 
living.  There  are  those  fortunate  ones 
with  financial  backing  who  can  afford  to 
work  with  art  in  the  abstract  and  wait 
for  recognition  and  financial  return. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  ideal,  for  all  young 
persons  with  artistic  talents  to  be  able 
to  pursue  art  for  art's  sake  alone.  But 
the  world  being  as  it  is,  the  problem  of 
earning  must  be  faced." 

Commercial  art  perhaps.  But  Mr. 
Newell  hoped  to  find  a  happy  medium 
between  art  in  the  abstract  and  purely 
commercial  art.  It  was  a  serious  de- 
cision when,  seven  years  ago,  he  aban- 
doned the  business  connection  which 
curtailed  his  time  for  art  work,  and 
started  giving  his  full  time  to  the  work 
he  loved.  For  he  had  just  acquired  a 


young  wife.  Incidentally  there  are  now 
two  charming  rosy-cheeked  little  girls 
who  romp  happily  in  the  garden  which 
the  studio-bungalow  over-looks. 

"The  problem,"  said  Mr.  Newell,  "is 
to  find  something  people  need  and  will 
pay  for,  which  can  best  be  produced 
artistically."  And  he  found  not  only 
one  thing,  but  a  whole  series  of  them. 

'For  seven  years  Mr.  Newell  has  been 
making  very  lovely  silver  plate  etchings 
of  the  homes  and  gardens  of  prominent 
westerners  for  use  on  greeting  cards. 
This  personal  way  of  sending  Christmas 
greetings  has  become  very  popular  the 
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last  few  years,  among  the  owners  of 
beautiful  homes  and  gardens,  largely  due 
to  Mr.  Newell's  efforts.  The  garden 
etchings  are  particularly  lovely  and 
coming  from  a  land  where  gardens  are 
beautiful  the  year  round,  they  are  singu- 
larly appropriate  for  westerners  to  send. 
Close  to  a  hundred  thousand  of  these 
cards  went  out  from  this  studio  last  year 
to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth,  depict- 
ing the  beauty  which  is  ours.  Sometimes 
the  card  carries  a  fireside  scene,  perhaps 
with  the  babies  of  the  family  sitting  be- 
fore a  cheerful  blaze.  Each  client's  card 
is  individually  and  charmingly  done. 

Often  there  are  orders  for  etchings 
for  book-plates,  announcements,  invita- 
tions and  the  like. 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  mechani- 
cal end  of  the  work.  The  studio  includes 
some  efficiently  arranged  work  rooms, 
containing  silver  plate  printers,  print 
washers  and  dryers,  a  printing  press  and 
other  mysterious  and  business-like  im- 
plements of  production.  The  mechanical 
finishing  of  the  work  is  all  done  here 
under  the  competent  supervision  of  Mrs. 
Newell. 

A  trio  of  striking  portrait  sketches  on 
the  wall,  done  in  charcoal,  attracted  my 
interest.  This  is  another  field  in  which 
this  versatile  young  artist  excels.  His 
portraits  have  a  certain  boldness  of  line 
and  portray  animated  living  expressions. 
Yes,  people  pay  for  this  work  too.  And 
from  Mr.  Newell's  enthusiasm  as  he 
discussed  portraiture,  I  guessed,  that  pay 
or  not,  this  is  the  work  he  likes  best. 


Examples  of 

Mr.  Newell's 

etchings   on 

this   and 

fol/oii-inff 

page. 
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"Fair  Laughs  the  Morn" 


BY  SUZANNE  McKELVY 


ONCE  there  lived  a  woman  who 
was  brilliant,  fair  and  young.  She 
was  always  gay  and  happy,  and 
her  heart  was  filled  with  the  rapturous 
songs  of  a  satisfied  life. 

Intelligent  and  ambitious,  she  found 
her  joy  in  studying  and  working  for 
the  rich  prizes  which  gleamed  and 
sparkled  before  her  mental  vision  in  the 
most  alluring  fashion. 

Disappointment  held  aloof  from  her 
pathway,  and  every  line  of  endeavor 
was  crowned  with  success.  As  a  scholar, 
as  a  writer,  as  a  lecturer,  she  won  fame 
and  applause  beyond  the  average. 

Many  lovers  came  and  paid  court  to 
her,  finding  her  beautiful  in  face  and 
form,  and  strong  and  fine  in  spirit  and 
intelligence.  With  gay  laughter  she 
turned  from  them  all  and  said, 

"I  need  you  not.  My  life  is  filled 
with  beautiful  things,  satisfied  ambition, 


the  admiration  of  friends,  success  in  ev- 
ery attempted  field  of  effort.  What 
more  do  I  want?  Love  would  be  but 
a  barrier  to  success,  would  but  stand 
between  me  and  fame.  Do  not  offer 
me  love,  it  is  not  needful  for  my  hap- 
piness." 

The  years  sped  on.  Round  by  round 
she  climbed  the  ladder  of  all  human 
achievement  until  she  reached'  well-nigh 
the  topmost  rung.  Fame  began  to  seem 
empty..  Success  seemed  no  longer  to 
satisfy.  All  of  her  satisfied  ambitions 
were  dross  and  lacked  the  elements  of 
real  happiness.  Restless  and  unhappy 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  she  turned 
her  thoughts  inward  to  herself,  and  beg- 
gan  questioning  the  meaning  of  her  dis- 
satisfaction. A  look  into  her  mirror 
showed  her  still  beautiful,  though  per- 
chance one  gray  hair  might  have  been 
found  in  the  mass  of  brown  piled  high 


Etching  by  Edson  Nnaell. 


upon  her  shapely  head.  With  close 
scrutiny,  one  fine  line  might  have  shown 
on  her  smooth  brow.  Thus  she  sat  and 
looked  and  questioned. 

"Why  is  this  unrest  now?  My  last 
book  was  my  greatest  one  of  many. 
Wealth  has  come  to  me.  Fame  walks 
by  my  side.  Friends  seek  me  from  every 
part  of  the  world.  All  of  the  things  I 
longed  for,  I  have.  Nothing  iV lacking. 
Yet  there  is  something  amiss,  or  I  would 
not  be  reaching  out  for  some  unknown 
thing  I  have  not  yet  found." 

So  she  walked  out  through  a  wood, 
seeking  in  the  low  rustle  of  the  leaves, 
serenity  and  happiness,  the  lack  of  which 
had  just  now  been  discovered.  Always 
before  today  she  had  found  laughter  in 
the  winds  and  gay,  bright  colors  in  the 
sunsets,  rest  and  calm  in  the  whispering 
grasses  at  her  feet,  and  deep,  deep  joy 
in  the  rippling  song  of  a  wild  bird.  Now 
the  winds  seemed  to  moan  and  sigh,  and 
the  sunset  colors  looked  faded  and  dim. 

Suddenly,  out  of  the  deep  green  of 
the  forest,  she  saw  the  little  Love  God 
slowly  walking  and  dragging  his  broken 
bow  on  the  ground.  His  little  wings 
were  drooping  and  his  chubby  face  was 
sad,  as  he  walked  on,  eluding  her  and 
keeping  just  ahead  of  her  as  she  tried 
to  overtake  him.  Her  heart  gave  a 
sudden  throb  of  a  kind  she  had  never 
felt  before  in  all  of  her  bright,  success- 
ful years.  And,  like  a  flash,  it  came  to 
her  that  she  must  reach  out  her  empty 
arms  and  clsap  this  forlorn  little  Love 
to  her  breast. 

"Wait,  oh  wait,"  she  cried.  "I  want 
you  so,  I  need  you.  You  are  the  one 
thing  lacking  in  my  life.  The  one  thing 
I  am  seeking,  the  thing  I  thought  I  did 
not  need,  and  now  I  know  that  I  can 
not  do  without  you.  Oh,  Love,  wait 
for  me.  Let  me  clasp  you  close,  and 
know  that  you  are  mine.  I  .will  give 
up  all  of  the  rest,  all  of  the  successes  I 
have  spent  my  life  to  obtain.  They  do 
not  fill  a  hungry  heart,  they  do  not 
give  warmth  to  a  lonely  soul.  It  is  you, 
little  Love,  just  you,  who  can  do  that". 

Sorrowfully  the  little  god  walked  on 
into  the  wood,  still  eluding  the  sad-eyed 
woman  who  was  holding  out  her  arms 
to  him.  And  when  she  came  close  he 
spoke  to  her  in  a  sad  little  voice,  while 
tears  stood  in  his  bonny  eyes. 

"I  went  to  you  in  other  years.  I 
begged  you  to  take  me  to  your  heart. 
I  offered  you  the  sweetest  thing  Life 
has  to  give,  and  you,  with  your  keen  wit 
and  self  satisfaction,  turned  my  arrows 
aside  and  said  you  needed  me  not.  Now 
I  cannot  help  you,  for  Love  belongs  to 
Youth". 
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A  Page  of  Verse 


TREES  AT  YOSEMITE 

MAN  cannot  truly  gauge 
The  depths  of  beauty  and  the  age- 
Old  wisdom  of  these  trees, 
Growing  serenely  in  their  wide  domain 
Hearing  the  larks'  high  ecstasies; 
Drinking   the    coolness   of    the   slanting 

rain ; 

Seeing  the  splendor  of  the  setting  sun ; 
Watching    the   dawn   come   dancing  on 

the  hills; 

Breathing  June's  scented  air; 
Laughing  when  night  time  slyly  spills 
Its  Stardust  on  their  floating  hair; 
Trembling  with  fears 
When  autumn  softly  grieves 
And,  one  by  one 
As  slowly  as  dead  leaves, 
Dropping    to    earth    their    sympathetic 

tears. 

O  trees, 

Rustling  your  low-toned  melodies! 
No  man  can  rightfully  express 
Your  wisdom  and  your  loveliness. 

By  NANCY  BUCKLEY. 


TRIOLET 

1MET  him  near  a  garden  wall. 
He  was  a  striking  lad — 
I  think  it  was  in  early  fall 
I  met  him  near  a  garden  wall. 
But  kiss  him  there  ?  Ah,  not  at  all ! 

He  bumped  my  head  and  made  me  mad. 
I  met  him  near  a  garden  wall. 
He  was  a  striking  lad ! 

By  PEARL  LOGAN  WOODBRIDGE. 


SMILES 

WHAT  charm  is  in  a  smile ! 
'Tis  balm  in  time  of  sorrow  ; 
It  sweetens  care  and  toil 

And  heartens  for  the  morrow. 

Tell  a  pleasant  tale 

With  smiles  besprinkled  over — 
Frowns  away  will  sail 

And  cares  will  run  to  cover. 

The  beamy  smile  is  fire — - 

The  live  electric  spark 
That  flies  along  the  wire 

And  lightens  up  the  dark. 

Yea,  magic's  in  a  smile — 
'Tis  balm  in  time  of  sorrow  ; 

It  sweetens  care  and  toil, 

And  heartens  for  the  morrow. 

By  JOHN  D.  WALSHE. 


TO  A  VIOLIN  PLAYER 

BUT  a  bit  of  wood  is  the  violin, 
When   the  artist's  hands   forsake 
it; 
The  soul  of  the  player  both  laughs  and 

weeps, 
Deep    in    the   notes   where   the    melody 

sleeps, 
As  the  lessons  of  life  awake  it. 

And  as  your  soul  "tunes  in"  to  God, 

His  love  your  music  shall  bear; 
Though    you,    brave    heart,    may   never 

know, 
That  blessings  too  deep  for  words  shall 

flow 

Through    you,    as    you    play    with    a 
prayer! 
By  JANET  FAIRLEIGH-STONE. 


I 


TAMED 

DON'T  like  a  bright  green  lawn 
Without  a  weed. 
Clipped  tight  down  and  nothing 
Going  to  seed. 

I  like  to  see  something  toss, 
Wild  and  free. 

Not  snipped  and  tamed  and  cut 
LIKE  me. 

BY  ALICE  WEISTER 


DEDICATED  TO  J.  G.  T.  S. 

SILENT  the  patter  of  little  feet, 
The  prattle  of  lisping  tongue  ; 
All  is  quiet  throughout  the  house,1 
Where  once  his  laughter  rung. 

His  ball  and  bat  are  idle  now, 

As  is  his  top  and  string, 
While  'neath  an  overhanging  bough 

Suspends  his  vacant  swing. 

i 
The  battered,  wobbly,  wooden  horse 

Stands  silent  in  its  stall 
Beside  the  cart  with  broken  wheel, 

And  dust  is  over  all. 

The  grimy  little  finger  prints 
On  window,  sill  and  pane  ; 

The  scars  upon  the  furniture, 
Upon  the  wall,  the  stain. 

In  the  archives  of  our  memory, 
We'll  treasure  all  our  days, 

The  prints  of  the  grimy  fingers, 
The  carefree,  childish  ways. 

By  JOHN  H.  TUPPER. 


LEGACY 

I  GATHERED  all  my  petty  sins 
And  all  my  puny  scorn, 
And  every  idle  thought  I'd  had 
And  broken  vows  I'd  sworn : 
Then  stood  them  up  in  front  of  me 

And  smiled  at  them  and  said : 
"My  dears,  you're  all  that's  left  of  me — 
The  rest  of  me  is  dead!" 

BY  PEARL  LOGAN  WOODBRIDGE 


THE  SHIP  THAT  SAILED 

WHAT  was  my  joy? 
An  hour  that  sped  ; 
What  was  my  hope? 

A  dream  that  fled ; 
But  softly  sighs  an  old  refrain — 
"Ah  youth,  ah  youth  will  love  again, 
And  this  lone  grief  shall  seem 
A  few  tears  shed." 

What  was  my  love? 

A  thing  that  failed; 
What  was  my  faith? 

A  star  that  paled; 
But  softly  sings  an  old  refrain — 
"All  dreams,  all  dreams  will  live  again, 
And  this  one  life  shall  seem 

A  ship  that  sailed." 

By  MARTHA  BELL. 


FLYING  TIME 

S  Spring,  I  meet  you  on  the  highway— 
I  meet  you  down  the  lane — 
I  meet  you  in  the  gentle  falling 
Of  the  season's  softest  rain. 

And  all  these  meetings  tell  the  story 
That  we'll  be  flying  soon  ; 
And  watch  the  clouds  below  us  sailing 
To  catch  the  distant  moon. 

BY  DELIA  DELIGHT  PINNEY 


I  AM 

I  AM  the  birds,  the  flowers,  the  trees, 
The   ever   ceaseless   flow   of   ocean's 

wash — 

The  river's  wind — the  trill  of  rill — 
The  majesty  of  mountain, 
The  soaring  eagle  in  his  kingdom 
Of  high-domed   blue.    The  lulling  sigh 

of  breeze 

Or  roar  of  the  tyrant  wind 
As  raging,  he  wreaks  his  havoc  o'er  land 

and  seas. 

I  am  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars, 
The  day,  the  night — 
All  things  am  I — for  God,  omnipotent, 
Within  me  dwells. 

By  EDITH  ELDEN  ROBINSON. 
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Olsen  delayers 


THE  CIRCUIT  REPERTORY 
COMPANY  of  the  Moroni  Ol- 
sen   Players  has  just  finished  its 
season  in  San  Francisco.   The  plays  pre- 
sented    were     Barrie's     "What     Every 
Woman    Knows,"    Shaws'    "Candida," 
and  "Autumn  Fire"  by  T.  C.  Murry, 
the  Irish  realist. 

"What  Every  Woman  Knows"  is  a 
perennial  favorite,  a  light,  winsome  play 
depending  on  its  sheer  charm  rather 
than  on  any  inheerntly  dramatic  quali- 
ties. Janet  Young,  playing  Maggie 
Wylie,  was  completely  charming,  al- 
though we  are  given  to  understand  that 
"poor  Maggie"  couldn't  get  a  husband 
because  she  had  "na  char-urn."  The 
charm  standard  of  Scotch  laddies  must 
be  exceedingly  high.  The  play  ends 
happily  when  Maggie  makes  her  dour 
Scotch  husband  laugh  at  her.  This 
laugh  cracks  his  egotism  and  saves  their 
marriage. 

George  Bernard  Shaw's  "Candida" 
is  of  course  always  a  good  play — doubly 
so  when  it  is  as  well  presented  as  by 
the  Moroni  Olsen  Players. 

"Autumn  Fire"  is  a  shade  newer  to 
the  San  Francisco  playgoers  than  the 
other  two  plays.  It  is  more  serious  in 
tone,  although  its  seriousness  is  woven 
upon  a  warp  of  humor.  The  great  Irish 
farmer,  Owen  Keegan,  is  splendidly  por- 
trayed by  Moroni  Olsen.  His  pride  in 
his  great  strength,  his  marriage  in  his 
middle  age  to  a  young  girl,  his  tragedy, 
resulting  in  his  physical  failure  in  try- 
ing to  continue,  for  the  admiration  of 
his  young  wife,  the  great  deeds  of  his 
youth— all  these  are  well  brought  out. 
Although  filled  with  the  salty  humor  of 
the  Irish  countryside,  the  play  is  a  true 
tragedy.  It  ends  with  the  complete 
downfall  of  a  strong,  simple  and  proud 
man  who  will  not  yield  to  age  until  it 
breaks  him  entirely.  Had  Owen  been 
less  determined  to  be  betFer  than  the 
best,  tragedy  need  not  have  over  taken 
him. 

The  Moroni  Olsen  Players  are  to  be 
congratulated  upon  their  accent  or 
rather  their  accents.  Whether  it  is  the 
broad  Scotch  of  Barrie's  play,  the  Eng- 
lish of  Shaw,  or  the  soft-burred  Irish 
brogue  of  Murray  they  are  speaking, 


Janet    Young 
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TAMALPAIS 

JUST  to  be  a  part  of  thee  and  then  to 
feel 
The  shelter  of  thine  aerial  nest  within 

its  canopy, 

From  where  in  thy  great  heavnly  rest, 
My  spirit  drinks  of  soul  tranquility. 

For  Mother  Earth  has  lift  her  hand  to 

heaven  and  thee, 
Away    from    drosser    things    and 

thoughts, 

.  In    that    great    glorious    monument    of 
mastery 

That  God  so  nobly  wrought. 
By  MRS.  A.  C.  LEHMAN. 
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their  accents  are  pleasing  and  true  and 
in  no  way  offend  the  ears  of  the  audienc 
Although     Moroni     Olsen     and    Jane 
Young  occupy  the  stellar  positions?  th 
company  acts  as  a  unit.    It   is  what 
good   repertory  should   be — a  mosaic  - 
players   falling   into    beautiful   patterns 
showing  no  chinks  or  cracks  between. 

The   green-eyed   monster   stalked    the 
boards  at  the  Geary  Theatre.    The  play 
"Jealousy"  is  not   unique   in   its  theme, 
but  it  is  in  its  presentation.    The  whole 
action  takes  place  between  the  two  prin- 
cipal characters,  Valerie,  played  by  Fay 
Bainter,   and   Maurice,   played  by  John 
Halliday.   The  theme  of  jealousy  is  sent 
back  and   forth   between   them   like   the 
ball  between  two  skillful  players  at  ten- 
nis.   There  are  never  more  than  these 
two,  who  are  husband  and  wife,  on  the 
stag£  at  any  time  during  the  three  acts. 
A  sort  of  an  incarnate  evil,  material- 
ized in  the  being  of  an  unseen  guardian 
of  Valerie's,  hangs  like  a  miasma  over 
the  lives  of  the  young  pair,  breathing  a 
subtle    poison    into   those   lives   until    it 
utterly  destroys  them.    It  is  of  this  in- 
visible villain  that  the  husband  is  jealous. 
The   wife   herself   is   caught   in   a   life- 
tangle,  horrible  as  a  nightmare,  and  do 
what  she  will  she  cannot  extricate  her- 
self. 

"Jealousy"  is  splendid  drama.  It 
marches  on  inevitably  to  its  culminating 
tragedy — the  murder  of  the  guardian 
by  the  husband-lover.  We  have  only  to 
read  the  headlines  of  the  daily  papers 
to  know  that  murder  is  the  outcome  of 
jealousy.  But  from  a  newspaper  we 
learn  only  the  gross  facts.  It  is  when 
we  see  a  drama  like  "Jealousy"  that  we 
view  the  psychological  action,  the  slow 
and  terrible  corrosion  of  a  man's  mind, 
the  breakdown,  as  it  were,  of  his  civiliza- 
tion. This  breakdown  does  not  come 
quickly.  We  see  Maurice's  early  sus- 
picions, his  struggle  with  his  jealousy, 
his  throwing  off  of  its  coils,  their  curl- 
ing around  him  again,  his  victories,  his 
retreats,  his  final  terrible  surrender. 

Professor  Sapir,  in  an  article  in  the 
April  "American  Mercury"  defends 
jealousy.  He  says  it  is  a  noble,  not  an 
ignoble  emotion,  and  that  it  is  the  in- 
evitable accompaniment  of  strong  love. 
Perhaps  it  is  this  feeling  that  it  is  not 
an  utterly  ignoble  theme  that  has  urged 
dramatists  to  build  plays  around  it  since 
the  days  of  Shakespeare's  "Othello." 

But  "Jealousy,"  although  it  is  a 
drama  very  Gallic  in  tone  (the  orig- 
inal play  is  by  Louis  Verneuil)  conveys, 
in  spite  of  itself,  a  moral.  The  moral,  of 
course,  is  the  old  one— The  wages  of 
jealousy  are  ruin  and  despair.  Shake- 
speare, too,  drew  it  for  us  in  the  jealous 
but  not  ignoble  figure  of  the  immortal 
Moor. 
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''Button,  Button' 

By  TREBOR  SELIG 


•  ES,   I   feel  sure  the  market  on 
Aerial     Toll     Road     is     going 
higher  but  I  am  not  buying  any. 
•There  is  a  fair  chance  for  profit  in  that 
•stock  but  I  am  not  taking  it.    I  have  no 
•intention  of  being  the  one  to  hold  the 
Button."    Such  was  the  somewhat  cryp- 
Itic  comment  of  one  of  San  Francisco's 
[shrewdest    investors,   made    a    few   days 
lago   to    an    enthusiastic   stock    salesman 
bent  on  interesting  this  man  in  a  newly 
listed   and   promising   issue.    When   the 
salesman    showed    his   mystification    the 
(ild  gentleman  explained: 

"When   I  was  a  youth  we  enjoyed  a 
very   popular  parlor  game  called   'But- 
i  ton.   Button,   Who's  Got  the   Button?' 
It  has  gone  out  of  fashion  long  ago,  of 
course,    but   in    those   days    it   was  con- 
sidered quite  thrilling.    A  group  of  boys 
i  and  girls  sat  in  a  circle  with  one  of  the 
I  party,  'It,'  standing  in  the  center.    One 
of  the  circle  was  handed  a  button  which 
he  quickly   passed   to  his  neighbor  who 
promptly  slipped  it  along  to  the  next  in 
i  line,   or  passed   it  back,   keeping   it   the 
while,  carefully  hidden  from  the  watch- 
'  ful  eyes  of  'It.' 

"In  a  few  minutes  the  one  in  the  cen- 
ter called  'Stop.'  Instantly  all  hands 
I'were  raised,  each  tightly  closed.  'It' 
pointed  out  the  one  he  believed  to  be 
holding  the  button  when  the  play  was 
stopped.  If  he  guessed  right,  they  ex- 
changed places  and  the  one  caught  hold- 
ing the  button  became  'It.'  The  most 
skilful  player  was  the  one  most  adept 
at  passing  the  button  on. 

"Now,  that  is  just  exactly  what  is 
going  on  in  today's  stock  market.  It  is 
a  game  of  'Button,  Button.'  In  many 
of  the  transactions  the  player  is  taking 
the  button  and  passing  it  on  to  someone 
willing  to  take  it  at  a  few  points  higher. 
Every  so  often  comes  the  call  of  'Stop,' 
and  the  chap  left  holding  the  button  is 
'It.'  As  a  game,  it  is  quite  thrilling. 
But  I  am  an  investor  and  investment  is 
a  science,  not  a  game." 


This  man's  homely  illustration  is  not 
far  afield.  Every  well  informed  market 
operator  today  knows  very  well  that  the 
quoted  prices  of  many  of  the  more  active 
stocks  are  far  too  high  to  be  justified 
on  a  basis  of  present  or  prospective  earn- 
ings. The  only  excuse  for  such  prices  is 
the  hope  and  expectation  on  the  part  of 
those  who  pay  them,  that  someone  else 
will  be  willing  to  pay  more  a  few  days 
hence,  in  the  hope  and  expectation  that 
a  still  higher  price  will  soon  be  offered 
by  yet  another  hopeful  speculator. 

This  endless  chain  scheme  works  beau- 
tifully— while  it  is  working — while  the 
button  is  being  passed.  Occasionally  a 
sudden  gesture  toward  higher  interest 
rates  and  curtailment  of  borrowable 
money  for  speculation  purposes,  calls 
"stop,"  and  there  is  a  momentary  pause 
in  the  game  while  prices  are  readjusted. 
The  one  who  then  is  the  last  buyer,  is 
caught  holding  the  button.  He  is  "It." 
That  is  what  the  old  gentleman  had  in 
mind  when  he  said  he  had  no  intention 
of  being  the  one  to  be  left  holding  the 
button. 

It  is  a  wise  man  who  knows  when  he 
has  enough.  That  man — a  mythical  per- 
son so  far  as  market  speculation  is  con- 
cerned— certainly  does  not  agree  with 
the  whiskey-thirsty  Indian  who  insisted 
that  "too  much  is  just  enough."  He  is  a 
myth  in  "The  Street"  because  no  specu- 
lator ever  got  enough  although  the  more 
shrewd  or  fortunate  ones  manage  to  pass 
the  button  along  before  "Stop"  is  called. 
And  few  of  those  but  sell  through  cau- 
tion and  not  from  conviction,  and  sell 
in  the  sincere  belief  that  prices  will  go 
yet  higher  before  the  play  ends. 

One  of  these  cautious  ones,  and  be- 
cause of  his  caution  a  successful  one,  is 
quoted  as  author  of  a  famous  Wall 
Street  epigram.  "I've  made  loads  of 
money  in  speculation,"  said  he,  "and  I've 
made  all  of  it  by  selling  out  too  soon." 

That  man  had  more  than  caution.  He 
had  courage  as  well,  courage  of  a  high 


order,  as  anyone  can  testify  who  has 
anxiously  watched  a  favorite  stock  day 
after  day,  through  its  ups  and  downs, 
has  been  in  his  heart  convinced  that  it 
will  go  notably  higher  before  it  slumps, 
but  who  conscientiously  sells  his  hold- 
ings when  he  has  made  a  fair  profit. 
Some  people  can  do  that,  not  many. 
Many  of  those  who  do  are  chagrined 
to  see  their  favorite  continue  its  upward 
course  far  beyod  the  selling  point,  others 
congratulate  themselves  for  passing  the 
button  just  in  time  to  avoid  being 
caught. 

It's  a  thrilling  game,  this  "stock  mar- 
ket Button-Button,"  but  it  is  no  game 
for  him  who  cannot  afford  to  lose. 
There  are  other  games,  dangerous  grmes, 
that  provide  as  great  a  thrill,  perhaps, 
but  they  are  not  considered  popular 
sports.  But  few,  if  any,  "Play  the  Mar- 
ket" for  sport.  It  is  profits  they  want. 
The  sport,  the  thrill,  is  a  by  product, 
very  real,  perhaps,  but  incidental. 

One  cannot  condemn  the  "market." 
It  is  a  great  and  necessary  institution  in 
our  complex  civilization.  Through  it 
is  provided  the  funds  that  make  possible 
the  vast  business  program  of  the  country. 
It  is  governed  by  stringent  rules  and  a 
rigid  code  of  ethics.  And  the  barter  and 
sale  of  stocks  and  bonds,  thus  facilitated, 
is  an  incomparable  boon  to  business.  It 
is  the  misuse  of  this  great  piece  of  ma- 
chinery by  those  who  should  have  no 
business  with  it,  that  brings  disaster. 

For  him  who  has  securities  to  sell  and 
for  him  who  wishes  to  buy,  the  "market" 
is  a  blessing.  For  him  who  is  bent  only 
on  speculation  and  who  is  sufficiently 
informed  to  know  with  reasonable  cer- 
tainty what  he  is  doing,  it  is  a  ready 
but  always  dangerous  facility  for  his 
operations.  But  for  the  person  who  has 
merely  a  vast  ambition  and  a  small  cap- 
ital and  who  cannot  afford  to  lose,  it  is 
a  menace.  It  is  generally  such  a  one  who 
is  left  holding  the  button. 


Boulder  Dam 

THE  greatest  achievement  in  the 
field  of  conservation  this  country 
has  ever  undertaken  is  the  subjugation 
of  the  great  Colorado  River  by  the 
erection  of  the  Boulder  Dam.  Great 
as  its  cost  may  be,  it  will  immediately 


create  many  times  that  amount  in  new 
tangible  wealth. 

Behind  the  dam,  550  feet  high,  will 
be  created  a  lake  of  water  sufficient  to 
cover  40,625  square  miles  of  land  one 
foot  deep,  and  to  irrigate  to  full  pro- 
ductiveness 500,000  acres  of  potentially 
rich  farm  land  in  Arizona,  Nevada  and 


California  which  can  be  brought  under 
its  influence.  Canals  leading  from  the 
new  high  level  of  water  in  this  lake 
will  bring  under  productiveness  enor- 
mous areas  of  land  now  partially  or 
wholly  useless  and  make  them  turn  an 
annual  harvest  of  wealth  into  the  Na- 
tion's treasuries. 
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Bret  Harte  Land 

BY  L.  B.  CULLEN  JONES 

WHEREE'R  he  trod  these  western  ways  there  bloomed 
New  flowers  with  a  fragrance  time-defying. 
"Oh,  Harte!  Bret  Harte!"  the  robins  chant  consumed 
In  tribute  to  impassioned  lines  undying. 
"Oh,  Harte!  Bret  Harte!"  the  Sierra  pine-top  sings. 
"Red  dirt!  Pay  dirt!"  say  muddy  streams  a  sighing, 
"Romance!  Red  dirt  with  the  red  dirt  a  flying." 
Oh,  Harte!  Bret  Harte,  your  phantom  world  still  flings, 
From  slope  to  crest,  its  luring  offerings: 

The  heathen  Chinee  Chong, 
With  his  cradle  and  his  gong, 

Seems  to  be, 

As  he  sluices  dirt  all  day — 
In  his  oriental  way, 

A  part  of  thee; 

And  the  dust  long-prisoned  there, 
'Neath  macadam's  sullen  glare, 

Waits  the  thrill 
Of  hoofs  that  clatter  by 
And  the  yipping  Yuba  cry 

Of  Yuba   Bill. 

Lightly  he  walked  these  western  ways  in  youth— 
Lightly  he  walked  yet  where  he  trod  there  grew 
The  magic  rhapsody  of  words;  forsooth, 
His  living  monument.    M'liss,   to  you 
We  drink  a  silent  toast 
While  California  canyons  whisper  tales, 
And  sombreroed — jingling  down  the  trails 
Comes  Hamlin's  gentle  ghost — 
Hear  the  ancient  hillsides  echo  Harte! 
Bret  Harte! 

But  he  is  dead  the  cataract  is  crying : 
Dead !  Dead !  Yes  dead  but  never  dying. 
Hear  him  sighing: 

"Ye  who  love  the  lupin  ye  would  learn  of  Roaring  Camp, 
And  ye  who  know  the  poppy   glow  must   worship   at   the   lamp 
Of  genii  known  as  Argonauts — on  their  last,  long  tramp." 
Hear  the  ancient  hillsides  echo  Harte! 
Bret   Harte! 


The  Lily  of  Poverty  Flat 

BY  HARRY  T.  FEE 

THERE'S  an  old  battered  house  at  Jimtown 
With  a  well  by  an  old  cedar  tree. 
So  I  stopped  there  one  'day  my  thirst  to  allay 

And  a  woman  quite  old  welcomed  me. 
"I'm  the  lady  that  Bret  Harte  made  famous, 

With  his  Heathen  Chinee  and  all  that," 
She  serenely  spoke  up,  as  she  gave  me  the  cup — 
"I'm  the  Lily  of  Poverty  Flat." 

"Yes,  Dad,  he  struck  gold  on  the  bar  there, 

We  were  rich,  ah,  as  rich  as  could  be, 
And  we  went  to  New  York  and  the  East,  sir, 

With  my  heart  here  in  Tuolumne. 
And  right  over  there  by  them  willows, 

Lies  the  body  of  Sandy  McGee — 
You  remember,  we  danced  down  the  middle — 

He  was  shot  in  a  fight  over  me." 

She  boasted  of  all  of  her  conquests, 

She  conjured  romance  and  its  thrills, 
And  from  memory's  gleam  she  painted  the  drea 

Of  herself,  the  belle  of  the  hills. 
Well  time  sure  must  vanquish  all  glamour — 

She  was  wrinkled,  unlovely  and  fat, 
But  she  gave  me  her  word,  and  she  firmly  averred 

"I'm  the  Lily  of  Poverty  Flat." 

So  I  said  to  myself,  oh,  quite  to  myself, 

"This  flower  has  faded  indeed. 
Riirht  now  it  appears  in  the  toll  of  the  years 

The  Lily"  has  sure  gone  to  seed. 
But  I  put  on  a  smile  that  I  hoped  would  beguile, 

And  I  gallantly  lifted  my  hat, 
As  I  vanished  from  view  and  I  gave  my  adieu 

To  "The  Lilv  of  Poverty  Flat." 
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MOON    OF    THE    DESERT— By    Florence 

Annette  Wing.  Published  by  Harold  I'inal. 

Price  $1.5Q 
^'T'HROUGH     dreaming    gardens     in     the 
moon-drenched  night 

To   San   Giovanni   on  the   river-rim 
We  watch  feluccas  wing  their  restless  flight 

And  drink  the  cup  of  Egypt  at  the  brim." 

The  traveler  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the 
swift-sailing  little  boats  with  their  lateen 
sails.  She  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  but  better  than  these  she  gives  glimpses 
into  a  heart  holding  "a  love  that  is  worthy 
to  live".  The  book  is  dedicated  to  the  au- 
thor's father  and  mother,  "whose  love  of 
poetry  and  music  gave  substance  to  our 
dreams."  The  traveler-author,  not  yet  elder- 
ly, is  now  chained  by  ill-health  to  her  chair, 
but  she  still  sings. 

The  forty  brief  lyrics  are  musical  in  ca- 
dence and  harmonious  in  thought  as  well. 
Suffering  has  injected  no  pessimistic  note. 
The  poems  are  collected  from  "The  Welles- 
ley  Prelude,"  "The  Wellesley  Magazine" 
and  other  magazines  in  this  country  and 
from  "The  Sphinx,"  Cairo,  Egypt.  A  spirit  of 
joyous  adventure  exhales  from  the  little 
volume,  daintily  bound  in  blue  and  silver. 
Here  is  a  characteristic  stanza  from 
"Tzigane": 

"My   violin   of   dusky   brown 

Sings   wondrous  gypsy  songs  to   me 

While    we  go   on   adventuring  down 
The   shady   wood-road   to   the   sea." 

Miss  Florence  Annette  Wing  lives  in  Los 
Angeles.  She  is  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Grace  L. 
Crockett  of  Berkeley,  teacher,  traveler,  and 
musician. 

LAURA  BELL  EVERETT. 


POSTSCRIPTS— By  O.  Henry.  Harper  and 

Brothers. 
TN   a    recent  essay,   entitled,  "The   Amazing 

Genius  of  O.  Henry,"  Stephen  Leacock 
contends  that  O.  Henry  is  one  of  the  great 
writers  which  America  has  produced.  The 
critic  goes  on  to  say  that  in  his  "Four  Mil- 
lion" and  other  works,  O.  Henry  presents 
as  fine  a  picture  of  New  York  of  that 
p,eriod  as  anybody  possibly  could  do.  "Post- 
scripts" is  a  group  of  short  stories,  bur- 
lesques, poems  and  whimsies,  written  by  the 
author  in  his  younger  years  which  have  nev- 
er before  been  published.  With  the  appear- 
ance of  this  volume  the  last  of  O.  Henry's 
work  has  been  given  to  the  public.  The 
foreword  is  especially  interesting  as  it  con- 
tains some  tributes  to  Mr.  Porter  as  a 
special  writer  for  the  Houston  Post  from 
October,  1895,  to  July,  1896: 

"Mr.  Porter  was  a  lovely  character  and 
one  of  the  brightest  men  I  have  ever  met. 
He  was  modest,  almost  to  the  fault  of  self- 
effacement.  His  leaving  the  Houston  Post 
was  an  irretrievable  loss  to  the  paper,  but 
the  means  possibly  of  developing  one  of  the 
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greatest  short-story  writers  of  this  or  any 
age."  O.  Henry's  column  in  the  Post  was 
called  "Postscripts,"  hence  the  title  of  this 
collection. 

There  are  numerous  delightful  little  stor- 
ies in  the  book,  many  of  them  with  the  in- 
imitable surprise  ending  for  which  he  is  so 
justly  famous.  One  story  is  called  "Too 
Late."  A  young  lieutenant  bursts  excitedly 
into  the  general's  tent  and  exclaims  very 
hoarsely  that  Spotted  Lighting,  the  chief 
of  the  Kiomas,  has  carried  off  his  daughter. 
It  seems  that  this  chief  heads  the  most 
treacherous,  revengeful,  and  murderous 
tribe  of  Indians  in  the  West.  The  good  gen- 
eral is  indefatigable  in  raising  a  rescue 
party  which  sets  out  without  delay  and  toils 
on  hour  after  hour  across  the  plains.  Final- 
ly a  thin  column  of  smoke  in  the  distance 
shows  they  are  catching  up  with  the  Indians. 
Before  long  they  stand  before  the  tent  of 
the  Indan  chief.  We  will  let  O.  Henry  fin- 
ish: 

"At  that  instant  the  doer  of  the  tent  op- 
ened and  Inez  Splasher,  the  general's  daugh- 
ter, a  maiden  of  about  thirty-seven  sum- 
mers, emerged,  bearing  in  her  hand  the 
gory  scalp  of  Spotted  Lighting." 

No  one  is  apt  to  associate  poetry  with 
the  name  of  O.  Henry.  Yet  he  could  write 
very  creditable  verse.  The  book  contains 
a  fine  poem  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
Eugene  Field,  "the  children's  poet-laureate." 

"Postscripts"  gives  us  a  new  idea  of  the 
versatility  and  genius  of  Sydney  Porter,  the 
great  O.  Henry. 

CVRIL  CLEMENS. 


A   YOUNG   PEOPLE— By   Hans   E.   Kinck. 

E.  P.   Dutton   and   Company. 

IrlE     new     enthusiasm     for     translations 

••-    from   the   Norwegian   is   bringing  to   us 

much    work   which    will    in   time    enrich   our 

literature   and   broaden  our  literary  outlook. 

"A  Young  People",  one  of  the  recent 
translations,  remarkable  though  it  is,  will 
most  probably  find  few  readers  and  still 
fewer  appreciators  in  America;  but  it  is, 
nevertheless,  a  great  book.  Although  it 
deals  with  life  in  a  small  Norwegian  com- 
munity, and  although  every  phase  of  Nor- 
wegian life,  whether  of  fiction,  or  in  the 
sober  guise  of  sketches  and  books  of  travel, 
is  at  present  a  matter  of  public  curiosity,  it 
is  doomed  to  be  passed  up  for  less  worth- 
while books.  The  average  reader  will  find 
it  almost,  if  not  quite  unintelligible.  It  deals 
with  Norwegian  small-town  life  from  the 
inside.  There  are  not,  as  in  "Main  Street", 
any  copious  notings  to  help  us  out.  Hans  E. 
Kinck  writes  for  an  audience  so  familiar 
with  his  subject  that,  in  Norwegian,  there 
is  no  need  for  explanation;  but  in  English 
the  book  is  sadly  full  of  gaps,  and  even 
the  notes  of  his  translator  are  not  sufficient 
to  aid  in  understanding  much  that  goes  on 
in  the  book. 

Although  the  story  is  sacrificed  to  the 
character,  the  book  moves  with  a  poetic  in- 
tensity which,  considering  the  absence  of  any 


form  of  dramatization,  is  truely  a  remark- 
able literary  performance.  The'  central 
character  Bjurd  Bjorntveit— one  could  not 
call  him  a  hero — hard,  cynical,  handsome, 
fired  with  an  ambition  to  rise  in  his  narrow, 
world,  sets  himself  to  the  task  with  the 
ruthlessness  of  a  miniature  Napoleon.  The 
book  ends  upon  the  same  inconsequental,  un- 
finished minor  in  which  it  began. 

It  is,  correctly  speaking,  a  book  of  after- 
maths. Most  of  the  action  occurs  off-stage, 
that  is  to  say,  one  gathers  in  the  intervals 
that  the  important  thing  has  occurred.  It 
comes  to  one  as  a  casual  echo.  This  upsets 
the  precedent  followed  by  English  writers 
who  write  books  in  which  everything  hap- 
pens before  our  eyes,  and  who  entertain  us 
with  a  well-defined,  dramatic  story. 

Having  always  vaguely  in  the  back- 
ground the  political  struggle  which  tore 
Norway  in  the  eighties,  and  resulted  in 
the  final  separation  of  that  state  from  Swed- 
en, officials  and  governmental  affairs,  sel- 
dom break  into  the  main  current  of  the 
book;  but  assume  the  importance  of  a  factor 
in  its  development  nevertheless.  If  we  may 
judge  by  their  books,  the  Norwegians  have 
a  vast  amount  of  veneration  for  their  gov- 
ernment and  their  officials,  a  thing  Ameri- 
cans could  learn  with  profit. 

CHARLES  HILTON. 


ming.  The  Century  Company.  269  pp. 
m'mg.  The  Century  Company.  BFT  pp. 
Price  $2.50. 

HHERE  in  one  volume  is  a  panorama  of 
the  almost  unbelievable  heights  to 
which  modern  inventive  genius  has  carried 
us  in  the  last  twenty-five  years.  We  are  at 
the  end  of  a  quarter-century  which  has  wit- 
nessed the  perfection  or  near-perfection  o-f 
a  dozen  or  more  of  the  major  inventions 
that  have  contributed  to  our  progress.  Each 
of  these  inventions  deserves  a  book  to  it- 
self, but  Mr.  Leeming  has  them  all,  com- 
prehensively treated,  in  one  volume. 

Some  of  the  inventions,  such  as  the  tele- 
phone, the  locomotive,  the  radio  and  the 
airplane,  are  familiar  to  us  all — at  least  by 
sight.  But  who  knows  all  their  secrets? 
Who,  before  reading  PEAKS  OF  INVEN- 
TION, knew  how  the  radio  works  day  and 
night  as  compass,  airplane  guide,  earth- 
quake announcer,  railroad  safety  device, 
lighthouse  aid,  etc.?  Other  developments 
are  less  familiar  but  no  less  fascinating — 
the  wonders  of  water-power,  lighthouses 
and  the  perils  of  building  them,  submarine 
cables,  giant  telescopes,  etc.  Clearly  and 
simply  the  author  describes  these  manifold 
wonders.  The  story  needs  no  gilding;  in 
its  simplest  form  it  is  breath-taking,  ad- 
venturous, romantic  in  the  extreme. 


BOOKS    RECEIVED 
THE    SPANISH    PIONEERS    AND    THE    CALI- 
FORNIA   MISSIONS.      BY    Charles   F.    Lummis. 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  343  pp. 
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58  HOURS  TO  CHICAGO 


A  Faster 

"Overland 
Limited" 

— and  a  New  Train 

On  June  9  the  famous  "Over- 
land Limited"  cuts  its  schedule 
to  58  hours.  This  third  cut  in 
less  than  two  years  makes  a 
total  reduction  in  time  of  10 
hours. 

East  or  west  bound  the  run- 
ning time  is  the  same.  Closer 
connections  at  Chicago  than 
ever  before. 

The  new  "Overland  Limited" 
leaves  San  Francisco  at  9:40 
p.m.  daily;  arrives  Chicago 
9:40  a.m.  (third  day).  West- 
bound leaves  Chicago  11:50 
a.m. ; arrives  San  Francisco  7:50 
p.m.  Only  two  nights  from  Chi- 
cago; three  nights  from  New 
York. 

The  fastest  train  by  hours — • 
on  any  route — between  San 
Francisco  and  Chicago.  This  fine 
train  goes  forth  truly  in  the 
"Overland"  tradition. 
"San  Francisco  Limited" 

June  9  will  see  the  inaugu- 
ration of  another  new,  thru 
train  to  Chicago:  the  "San  Fran- 
cisco Limited"  6114  hour  flyer. 
This  splendid  train  will  run  on 
the  "Overland's"  former  sched- 
ule ;  without  extra  jare. 

Leave  San  Francisco  6  p.  m. 
daily;  arrive  Chicago  9:15  a.m. 
Westbound  leave  Chicago  8:20 
p.m.;  arrive  San  Francisco  9:10 
a.m. 

Thus,  with  the  "Gold  Coast 
Limited"  and  "Pacific  Limited," 
Southern  Pacific  offers  four 
trains  east  daily  over  the  his- 
toric OVERLAND  ROUTE. 

Southern 
Pacific 

F.  S.  McGINNIS.Ptfw.  Trf.  Mgr. 
San  Francisco 


THE  GIRL  HITCH-HIKER 

(Continued  from  Page  241) 
especially  looking  for  a  "hand  out." 
They  are  willing  enough  to  work  if  they 
can  get  it.  Many  make  the  money  they 
need  for  food  and  incidentals.  They 
wash  dishes,  get  jobs  as  maids  in  hotels, 
hire  out  as  mothers'  helpers,  work  as 
boys  at  service  stations  along  the  route. 
One  girl  of  sixteen  hitch-hiked  from  San 
Francisco  to  Los  Angeles  four  times  in 
about  as  many  months.  She  makes  en- 
ough money  as  a  waitress  to  look  after 
herself.  She  is  not  a  problem  as  far  as 
money  is  concerned,  only  as  far  as  her 
migratory  instinct  may  get  her  into 
trouble. 

As  a  rule  these  girls  are  not  sex  de- 
linquents. Of  course,  there  are  excep- 
tions, and  it  may  be  some  sex  scrape 
which  they  are  ashamed  to  have  their 
parents  know,  that  drives  them  out  on 
the  road  in  the  first  place.  But  in  the 
majority  of  the  cases,  this  is  not  so.  They.= 
are  not  the  type.  They  are  independent 
and  courageous.  Many  of  them  travel  as 
boys.  With  their  short  hair  and  tanned 
faces  they  easily  pass  for  boys  of  an  age 
somewhat  younger  than  they  really  are. 
It  is  one  girl's  habit  to  travel  as  a 
boy  when  she  rides  with  men  and  to 
reveal  herself  as  a  girl  when  there  are 
women  in  the  car.  Posing  as  a  youth, 
she  has  received  much  good  advice  from 
older  men  on  how  to  conduct  a  mascu- 
line life  successfully.  Once  she  rode  for 
many  miles  with  four  traveling  sales- 
men. They  lectured  her  lengthily  on  the 
psychology  of  salesmanship.  They  ad- 
vised her  that  the  ideal  life  for  a  bright 
youth  who  liked  the  road  was  that  of  a 
good  drummer. 

It  is  not  always  a  throwing  off  of  re- 
sponsibility that  makes  a  girl  take  to 
the  road.  In  one  case,  a  pretty  young 
girl,  whom  we  shall  call  Mary,  was  sent 
to  the  Aid.  She  had  no  money.  The 
story  she  told  was  that  her  father,  left 
a  widower  with  a  family  of  children, 
of  whom  she  was  the  eldest,  had  sent 
her  out  as  a  sort  of  hitch-hiking  scout 
to  California  to  report  how  industrial 
conditions  were  here.  It  sounded  like 
fiction  but  it  proved  to  be  absolutely 
true.  The  head  of  the  family  was  lo- 
cated waiting  comfortably  at  home  to 
hear  from  Mary  if  work  were  plentiful 
in  the  Golden  West  and  if  he  and  the 
children  should  pick  up  and  hitch-hike 
out  after  her. 

Then  again,  many  hitch-hikers  are 
simply  normal  girls  without  much  money 
who  want  to  combine  a  lark  and  a  cheap 
method  of  travel. 

A  few,  however,  entirely  succumb  to 
the  charm  of  the  road.  Travel  becomes 
their  opium.  For  them  it  is  a  method 
of  escape  from  life  and  all  its  weari- 
some responsibilities.  One  such  girl — 
let  us  call  her  Omaha  Patsy,  has  been 
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on  the  road  for  over  six  years ;  she  is  now 
twenty-one  and  she  started  out  when 
she  was  scarcely  fifteen.  She  seems  to 
have  completely  lost  all  sense  of  direc- 
tion. Any  road  is  a  good  road.  She 
wanders  from  state  to  state,  from  east 
to  west  and  back  again  from  west  to 
east,  constantly  going,  always  without  a 
goal. 

Although  the  girl  hitch-hiker  couldn't 
exist  without  the  automobile,  neither 
could  she  exist  without  the  admiring 
attitude  and  the  great  gullibility  of  the 
public.  The  traveling  public  treats  the 
girl  hitch-hiker  as  a  heroine  of  adven- 
ture, which  is  how  she  longs  to  be  taken, 
for  she  loves  admiration  and  publicity. 
The  public  believes  her  tales,  swallows 
them  whole,  and  this  enables  her  not 
only  to  get  help  but  to  slip  into  a  new 
personality  as  often  as  she  wishes.  It  is 
an  exciting  pastime  and  its  only  limits 
are  those  of  her  imagination. 

There  is  withal  a  great  deal  of  good 
in  the  girl  hitch-hiker.  She  has  inde- 
pendence, courage,  and  that  stamina 
which  we  associate  with  pioneer  mothers. 
If  this  good  in  her  could  be  directed  to- 
ward some  better  goal,  it  would  be 
socially  productive.  But  as  it  is,  the 
general  tendency  of  hitch-hiking  is  to- 
ward vagabondage.  The  girl  hikers  are 
in  flight  from  reality.  Hitch-hiking  is 
perhaps  only  a  phase  of  a  general  social 
epidemic. 


R\\IL  ELDERS 
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Skinflint  Scores  Again 

(Continued  from  Page  235) 


Wowing  weeks.  He  mended  whatever 
•needed  mending,  and  he  carefully  paint- 
led  over  such  imperfections  as  appeared 
•upon  the  interior  wood-work.  Watching 
•him  so  occupied,  the  harvest  hands 

•  grinned   but   said   nothing.      And    then, 
•one  lovely  day,    he  got    a  package    by 

•mail. 

Lockett  seldom  got  packages,  unless 
•they  were  from  mail-order  houses,  and 
•this  one  wasn's  that  kind.  No  type- 
» writer  had  inscribed  that  address;  it 

•  was  the  work  of  a  woman's  hand,  a  pen 

•  and  lavender  ink.     It  was  from — it  was 

•  from — Hallelujah!  it  was! — and  Lock- 

•  ett  capered  on  his  long  legs.     Then  he 

•  snatched  off  the  wrapper  and  disclosed 
I  the  interior. 

The  package  contained  one  knitted 
I  mitten. 

NOW  time  softeneth  all  things,  save 
possibly   the  arteries;   and     finally 
lLockett's  bitterness  began  to  abate,  and 

•  he  could  bear  to  look   at  the  token  of 

•  faithlessness  and  farewell  more  calmly; 
land    he    observed — for      Lockett      was 

•  nothing  if  not  shrewd — that  the  mitten 

•  was  just  about  his  size;  and  he  tried  it 
I  on,  and  it  fit. 

Now  mittens,  as  old  Skinflint  well 
knew,  don't  grow  on  bushes;  and  down 
at  the  general  store  in  Virginia  City 
they  cost  four  bits  a  pair;  and  four  bits 
is  four  bits;  and  so — Old  Man  Lockett 
went  courting  again. 

Belle  was  as  arch  as  a  kitten  when 
he  put  in  an  appearance.  "Dweat  big 
mans  forgibbes  me?"  she  pouted,  swing- 
ing her  plump  form  like  a  school  girl. 
"Gonna  forgib  Belle?  Ess?" 

And  the  "dweat  big  mans"  forgabe 
her. 

The  siren  sighed  in  relief.  Truth  to 
tell,  she  had  been  somewhat  uneasy 
when  she  saw  him  at  her  door;  for  dur- 
ing her  brief  but  tempestuous  married 
life,  Belle  had  been  beaten.  And  she 
had  -shrieked  for  help,  and  no  one  had 
answered.  However,  she  stepped  out 


onto  the  porch,  and  began  shaking  up 
the  cushions  in  the  chairs. 

Lockett  passed  a  bandana  over  his 
bony  skull. 

He  called,  as  previously,  three  after- 
noons a  week ;  and  as  it  didn't  cost  him 
anything,  he  brought  the  cream  for  the 
berries.  Although  perhaps  not  as  ar- 
dent as  formerly,  Belle  could  detect 
little  change  in  her  suitor.  A  sort  of 
calm  deliberation  seemed  to  have  taken 
possession  of  him,  and,  sometimes,  Belle 
wondered.  She  was  certain  that  the  old 
rooster  had  something  in  mind.  And 
then  he  popped  again. 

After  he  left  her  to  think  it  over, 
Belle  slid  far  down  in  her  wicker  chair, 
threw  back  her  head,  and  howled.  She 
showed  every  tooth  in  her  mouth,  and 
they  were  all  perfect.  Now  no  one  pro- 
fesses to  know  just  how  much  Belle 
knew,  and  how  much  she  guessed ;  and 
there  are  folks  in  this  community  who 
claim  that  it  was  all  coincidence,  any- 
way. And  there  are  other  folks  who 
claim  that  Belle  was  a  mind-reader,  and 
did  it  all  on  purpose;  and  personally, 
I'd  rather  not  express  an  opinion  at  all. 
But  the  fact  remains,  however,  that 
when  in  course  of  time  Lockett  received 
his  second  mitten,  it  proved  to  be  an- 
other right. 

The  hired  help  say  it  darn  near  drove 
him  out  of  his  mind,  and  that  he  went 
streaking  across  the  fields  until  he  came 
to  the  deepest  and  most  dangerous  hole 
of  all ;  and  that  he  walked  around  and 
around  that  hole  for  hours. 

I  don't  know.     Maybe  he  did. 

One  thing  is  certain,  however.  He 
must  have  brooded  over  the  matter  a 
good  deal  during  the  following  winter, 
because  for  the  first  time  since  anyone 
had  known  him,  he  wore  gloves.  And 
then,  along  in  the  Spring,  he  drove  to 
town  to  get  a  spare  part  for  the  tractor, 
and  the  loungers  at  the  general  store 
stared  in  astonishment.  He  was  wear- 
ing a  pair  of  mittens  of  a  familiar  grey. 

Skinflint  had  triumphed  after  all.  He 
had  turned  one  of  the  mittens  inside 
out. 


WATCHING  THE  PENNIES 
"He  that  despiseth  little  things  shall 
perish  by  little,"  was  one  of  the  say- 
ings of  King  Solomon.  The  man  or  wom- 
an who  does  not  watch  his  pennies 
might  re-read  these  words  of  the  an- 
ancient  wise  man. 

A  man  was  asked  by  another  why 
it  was  that  he  was  able  to  provide  for 
his  family,  have  a  bank  account  and  en- 


joy life  apparently  better  despite  his 
larger  family.  The  reply  was  "I  look 
out  for  the  pennies." 

Thrift  is  one  of  the  most  important 
habits  to  acquire.  Hard  work,  good  luck 
and  health  may  bless  you  and  you  may 
receive  a  good  salary,  but  without  some 
practical  idea  of  the  value  of  money  you 
are  not  likely  to  succeed  over  a  long 
period  of  time. — Thrift  Magazine. 


MARK  TWAIN 

A  BIOGRAPHY 

by 
ALBERT  BIGELOW  PAINE 

A  N  entirely  new  edition  of  this 
•^  great  book,  about  which 
William  Lyon  Phelps,  who  wrote 
the  introduction,  says,  "It  is  the 
best  biographical  work  ever  writ- 
ten in  America.  No  one  can  be 
said  to  possess  the  complete  works 
of  Mark  Twain,  who  does  not 
own  a  copy  of  this  biography."  In 
three  volumes,  fully  illustrated. 

£15.00 
HARPER  &  BROTHERS 


'STRANGE    WATERS" 

a  poem  by 

GEORGE  STERLING 

heretofore   unpublished 
Edition  Limited 

$3.00  the  Copy 


GRAHAM  RAY  BOOK  SHOP 

317  Stockton  Street 

San   Francisco 


DAvenport    3481 

TRADE  PUBLISHING  CO. 

PRINTERS 
Books    and    Periodicals   Our   Specially 

619  California  Street 
San  Francisco,  California 
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Thousands 

of  investors 

have  read  this 

Booklet.. 

Write  for 
Second  Edition 

"H-1030 

HPHE  first  edition  of  our 
JL  new  booklet,  "How  to 
Invest  Money,"  was  ex- 
hausted in  a  few  brief 
weeks,  so  great  was  the 
popular  demand.  So  we 
have  published  a  second 
edition.  Write  for  it.  It  will 

— help  you  solve  your 
investment  problem; 
— aid  you  to  invest 
$1,000  or  $10,000  or 
any  other  sum,  large 
or  small; 

— guide  you  away 
from  financial  pitfalls. 

This  booklet  will  be  sent 
without  charge  or  obliga- 
tion to  anyone  who  has 
money  to  invest  and  is 
interested.  Write  today. 

Ask  for  Booklet  G-1030. 

S.W.  STRAUS  &  CO. 

Investment  Securities        .      .        Incorporated 

STRAUS  BUILDING 

79  Post  Street,  San  Francisco 

Spring  Arcade  Building,  Los  Angeles 

STRAUS  BUILDING 

565  Fifth  Avenue  at  46th  Street 

New  York 

STRAUS  BUILDING 

Michigan  Avenue  at  Jackson  Boulevard 

Chicago 


ESTABLISHED    IN    1882 


Riding 
Clothes  a 
Specialty 

ANTON 
C.  JENSEN 


Hunting  for  the  Blue  Bucket  Diggings 


BY  BEATRICE  B.  BEEBE 


Merchant  Tailor 


1023    Phelan    Bldg.          San    Francisco,    Calif. 
Telephone  Garfleld  2840 


An  interview  with  Joseph  Myers,  who 
with  Eugene  Skinner  and  others,  search- 
ed for  gold  in  Harney  County  in  1861. 

IN  THE  spring  of  1861  a  party  of 
forty-five  men,  under  A.  A.  Smith 
as  captain,  set  out  from  western 
Oregon  in  search  of  wealth — of  gold 
reputed  to  be  but  waiting  to  be  found  in 
the  interior  of  Harney  County.  Gold 
that  had  been  first  discovered  by  em- 
igrant trains,  perhaps  taken  up  in  a 
blue  water  bucket  and  known  as  the 
BLUE  BUCKET  DIGGINGS.  In 
this  party  were  Eugene  Skinner,  found- 
er of  the  city  of  Eugene,  and  Joseph  D. 
Myers,  then  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
two. 

Although  now  90  years  of  age,  Mr. 
Myers  retains  vivid  recollections  of  that 
trip  which  lasted  until  October  of  the 
same  year. 

With  an  allowance  per  man  of  two 
horses  and  eight  rounds  of  powder  for 
their  muzzle-loading  guns,  capable  of 
shooting  200  yards,  the  party  made  its 
way  and  crossed  the  mountains  just 
past  Diamond's  Peak.  They  found 
snow  even  covering  the  tops  of  the 
trees  for  miles  about. 

Diamond's  Peak  was  well-known  to 
the  immigrants,  for  it  was  here  that 
those  from  the  East  had  to  drop  their 
wagons  by  ropes  to  the  western  side  of 
the  mountain. 

"At  Wagontire  we  found  six  or  eight 
deserted  wagons  that  looked  as  though 
they  had  been  there  for  two  or  three 
years;  so  of  course  we  never  knew  to 
whom  they  had  belonged.  The  proba- 
bility is  that  the  owners  had  been  killed 
by  the  Indians,"  said  Mr.  Myers,  as  he 
sat  on  his  porch  in  Eugene  and  remi- 
nisced for  my  benefit. 

"Do  you  suppose  those  people  could 
have  been  the  ones  who  found  the  traces 
of  gold  in  that  locality?  I  inquired. 

"Probably  not,"  he  answered.  "But  I 
met  and  talked  with  a  man  who  had, 
he  said,  in  1860  found  gold  in  a  creek. 
His  name  was  Moreland.  He  had 
camped  with  a  number  of  others  on 
Silver  River  that  summer  of  1860.  One 
morning  while  hunting  stock  he  had 
come  to  a  creek  that  ran  almost  due 
north.  When  he  stooped  to  take  a  drink 
he  saw  that  the  creek  was  full  of  gold; 
so  he  said." 

"Could  he  direct  you  to  the  place?" 
"Moreland  described  the  country 
and  said  he  could  see  a  rocky  butte, 
then  known  as  Chicken  Hawk  Butte. 
The  creek  was  one  half  day's  travel 
from  that  spot." 


"And  did  you  go  there?" 
"Yes,  we  got  to  Chicken  Hawk  Butt< 
all  right  and  camped  in  the  nearb; 
brush.  Moreland  led  us  that  far.  Ii 
was  easy  to  follow  the  trail,  which  was 
on  the  immigrant  road,  for  we  had 
only  to  note  carefully  the  sage  brush  tc 
see  the  route  taken  by  those  who  had 
crossed  the  state.  You  see,  passing 
wagons  would  scar  the  sage  brush  and 
those  marks  would  always  remain." 

"Did  you  have  any  trouble  with  thi 
Indians  on  that  trip?"  I  wondered. 

"Oh  yes,  the  Indians  were  aKvay 
after  the  white  man's  horses.  But  wi 
had  our  animals  fixed  with  both  fron1 
and  side  hobbles  to  prevent  a  stampede 
The  Indians  attacked,  but  woundec 
only  .one  horse.  Some  of  our  part1 
wanted  to  fix  poison  and  leave  it  fo 
the  red  men,  but  they  were  finally  per 
suaded  that  this  was  not  the  thing  t< 
do." 

"And  did  you  cross  that  butte?" 
"We  arranged  to  do  so.  It  was  ; 
very  steep  hill  with  many  juniper  tree 
along  its  sides,  and  Eugene  Skinner  will 
Moreland  for  guide  was  to  go  aheai 
over  the  butte.  By  one  little  strean' 
Moreland  found  square  bits  of  a  brigh 
substance,  but  it  proved  to  be  only  py 
rites. 

"Unfortunately  Skinner  became  il 
about  this  time  so  we  had  to  return  t 
Malheur.  There  an  employee  of  th 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  reported  tha 
gold  was  to  be  found  around  Boi« 
Idaho;  so  we  went  on  to  the  Snak 
River.  Here  we  encountered  a  cam 
of  2000  Indians,  so  we  decided  to  go  or  j 
first  to  Crooked  River,  then  over  t 
Burnt  River,  passing  through  the  valle 
where  Baker  City  is  now  located.  A 
Grand  Ronde  we  camped.  At  one  plac 
on  Burnt  River  we  found  a  cache  c  ' 
provisions  marked  for  the  immigrar 
train,  so  of  course  we  left  it  there,  a!j 
though  I  often  wondered  who  final! 
got(  it. 

"In   a  few  days  we    crossed    Gran 
Ronde   River,   Skinner    always    in    a<  j! 
vance.     The  river  was  dry  at  this  se; 
son,  and  Skinner,  still  ill,  was  clamo 
ing  for    water.      Finally,   at  a  creek    i 
found  some  for  him,  but  on  my  way 
met  with   an   Indian    camp.       So    th:  '. 
night  we  camped  with  the  Umatilla  Ii  i 
dians,  one  chief  insisting  on  giving  Skii 
ner  some  cough  medicine. 

"The     next     morning     the     Indiai 

moved  on.    As  they  crossed  a  creek  the 

made  a  charge  on  some  of  our  pack  an 

mats,  but  as  they  were  said  to  be  drunl 

(Continued  on  Page  255) 
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"CALIFORNIA,"  THE  NAME 


Bv  RAYMOND  W.  THORP 


LTHOUGH     the     name      itself, 

2\  "California",   has   come   to   be   al- 

11    everyday   expression,    little    is 

»nvn  regarding  its  origin. 

It   is  first   found   in   a  small  volume 

0  romance   published   in   Spain    in   the 
y.r  1510,  titled  thus:  "The  Sergas  of 
felandian,    the    Son     of   Amadis,     the 
Lai."     The  name  occurs  in  the  above 
v  urnc  as  follows: 

"Know  that  on  the  right  hand  of 
t;  Indies  there  is  an  island  called  .Cali- 
f-nia,  very  near  to  the  Terrestrial 

1  radise,   which   was  peopled   by  black 
H>men,  without  any  men  among  them, 
l:ause    they   were   accustomed    to    live 
tt:er  the  manner  of  the  Amazons.  They 
||:re  of  strong  and  hardened  bodies,  of 
bdent  courage,  and  of  great  force.  The 
aand  was  the  strongest  in  the  world, 
jom   its  steep   rocks    and  great    cliffs, 
'heir   arms  were   all   of   gold,    and   so 
tere  the  caparisons  of  the  wild  beasts 

ev  rode." 

I  One   writer   suggests   that   the    name 
light  have  possibly  been  derived   from 


the  Latin  words  calidus  fornus,  mean- 
ing "hot  oven",  believing  that  the  name 
as  given  was  applicable  because  of  the 
numerous  hot  ovens  or  sweat  furnaces 
into  which  the  natives  of  the  country 
described  put  their  people  when  ill ;  or 
from  the  hot  valleys  of  the  Golden 
State. 

Many  strange  and  fabulous  stories 
were  circulated  by  the  early  Spanish 
explorers  who  first  traversed  California, 
in  fact,  many  were  quite  so  fabulous 
that  it  is  best  for  truth's  sake  not  to 
include  them  in  seeking  a  reason  for 
the  name. 

However,  to  quote  another  common- 
sense  suggestion,  the  name  may  have 
been  derived  from  the  Greek  words 
Kala-chora-nea,  meaning  "great  fertil- 
ity", as  the  natural  aspects  of  the  coun- 
try would  easily  suggest  such  an 
appellation.  Should  the  latter  be  true, 
the  name  seems  singularly  appropriate, 
in  view  of  the  agricultural  productive- 
ness of  the  soil  todav. 


3Jn  Jfflemortam 

Ina  Coolbrith 


BY  VIOLA  PRICE  FRANKLIN 

YOUR  POEMS  are  brightest  jewels- 
Classic,   beautiful,   inspiring  jewels, 
That  sparkle  like  starlight  on  snow, 
Or  thrill  like  cathedral  chimes. 

Sometimes  the  rainbow  colors  of  driftwood, 
Sometimes  the  grey  fog  of  San  Francisco, 
Sometimes  the  tragedy  of  the  earthquake, 
Always  the  deep  adoration  of  your  city  beloved. 

Your  spirit,   so  joyful,   sought   Heaven, 
Trilling  the  lark's  song  through  the  blue, 
To  meet  Joaquin,  Charles  and  Bret — 
Blest  peace  hath  come  with  these! 
The  circle's  now  complete. 


Camilla's  Tavern 

BREAKFASTS 
LUNCHEONS 
Special  Dinners 

75  Cents,  $1.00,  $1.25 
A  la  Carte  and  Table  d'Hote  Service 
Our  French  Chef  can  please  the  palate 

PHONE  GRAYSTONE  7040 
843  LARKIN   STREET  Near  Geary 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Are  Your  Hopes 
Unfulfilled 


Is  This  YOUR  PROBLEM? 


HAVE  YOU  TRIED  in  every  pos- 
sible way  to  improve  your  financial 
and  social  position  so  that  you  can 
be  free  from  debt,  free  from  worry, 
and  free  to  enjoy  the  bounties  of  Na- 
ture? Have  you  labored  and  put  into 
effort  every  ounce  of  strength,  and 
mental  power  without  success?  IF  SO, 
then  this  is  MEANT  FOR  YOU.  The 
laws  of  life  are  at  your  disposal.  One 
simple  metaphysical  principle  will 
turn  failure  into  success.  The  world- 
wide Rosicrucian  Order  is  composed 
of  men  and  women  who  have  used 
Nature's  arcane  principles  in  better- 
ing their  positions  in  life.  Your  innet 
self — the  power  within  you  —  is  at 
your  service.  Do  you  use  it? 


Interesting  Free  Book  Tells 
Story 


The  Council  of  the  Rosicrucians 
will  give  to  sincere  seekers,  without 
obligation,  a  copy  of  a  new  book 
explaining  how  you  may  use  the 
knowledge  preserved  by  the  Rosicru- 
cians for  your  OWN  SELF  IM- 
PROVEMENT. It  is  called  the 
"Light  of  Egypt."  Just  write  and  say 
you  are  sincere  in  your  desire  to  read 
it. 


ADDRESS  LIBRARIAN  G.  L. 

AMORC,  Rosicrucian  Order 
SAN  JOSE  CALIFORNIA 
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Where  you  will  enjoy  in 

fullest  measure 

California's 

Glorious  Summer  Days 

Cool  Enchanting 

Nights 

*   *   * 


MISS   MARY   GARDEN 

in  one  of  a  large  number  of 
unsolicited  comments  by  world 
famous  celebrites,  writes: 

"Why  live  elsewhere  when 
the   Ambassador,  the   most 
i^\  beautiful  hotel  in  the  world 
'is  here." 

No    Hotel    in    the    World 
offers   more    varied    attrac- 
tions— superb  27-acre  park, 
with  miniature  golf  course, 
open-air  plunge  and  tennw   •_. 
courts.  Riding,  hunting  and 
all    sports,     including     18- 
hole    Rancho    Golf    Club. 
Motion  picture  theater  and 
35  smart  shops  within  the 
hotel.     Famous     Cocoanut 
Grove  for  dancing  nightly. 


/ 


BEN  L.   FRANK,   Manager 

Write  for  Chef's  Cook  Book 
of   California   recipes 

ATTRACTIVE   SUMMER  RATES 


League  of  Western  Writters 


THE  LEAGUE  OF  WESTERN 
WRITERS  will  convene  in  annual 
session,  San  Francisco,  in  October.  The 
dates  for  the  convention  are  October  16 
to  19,  inclusive.  Headquarters  for  the 
League  will  be  maintained  at  the  Hotel 
Whitcomb.  An  attractive  program  will 
be  presented  including  a  number  of  gen- 
eral sessions  to  be  addressed  by  leading 
writers  and  publishers.  In  addition  plans 
are  developing  for  a  number  of  special 
sections  or  department  meetings.  These 
may  take  the  form  of  conferences  or 
round-tables.  There  will  be  a  section  on 
short  story  writing,  another  for  those 
interested  in  poetry,  a  section  devoted 
to  problems  connected  with  novel  and 
fiction  writing,  and  another  on  drama. 
An  important  section  will  be  that  on 
authorship  as  related  to  educational  sub- 
jects and  textbooks  for  schools  including 
history,  travel,  biography,  science,  liter- 
ature, and  other  school  subjects.  The 
journalism  section  is  planned  for  the  in- 
terest of  those  engaged  in  various  forms 
of  newspaper  or  magazine  work,  and 
the  graphic  and  decorative  arts,  and 
other  phases  of  creative  arts  will  be 
given  attention. 

It  is  expected  that  a  number  of  prom- 
inent eastern  writers  and  publishers  will 
attend  and  address  the  sessions.  Authors 
and  publishers  are  sending  for  the  per- 
manent library  of  the  League  books  wnt- 
ten  by  authors  who  reside  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  League.  It  is  planned  to 
create  a  permanent  library  of  all  books, 
articles,  manuscripts,  drawings,  photo- 
graphs, compositions,  and  other  mate- 
rials in  the  field  of  creative  arts — the 
work  of  those  now  residing  or  who  have 
at  any  time  lived  and  worked  in  the 
eleven  Western  States  or  in  other  terri- 
tory covered  by  the  League.  There  will 
also  be  included  in  this  library  all  titles 
or  materials  with  said  territory  as  their 
locale.  These  books  and  other  materials 
will  be  used  as  an  outstanding  feature 
of  the  coming  League  convention.  The 


The  Fireman's  Fund  leads  all  in- 
surance companies  in  premium 
income-fire,  marine  and  auto- 
mobile-in  Pacific  Coast  States 


exhiibt  will  then  constitute  an  Imp«rtant 
unit  in  the  permanent  library. 

The  League  has  as  its  objects  the  fos- 
tering and  encouraging  of  the  literary 
products  of  the  West.  It  aims  to  seek 
out  literary  talent  and  to  protect  and 
advance  the  interests  of  writers.  It  is 
the  intention  ultimately  to  organize  a 
literary  bureau  or  agency  to  serve  ax  a 
clearing  house  not  merely  for  the  placing 
of  manuscripts  but  for  sound  literary 
criticism.  Indeed,  some  of  the  more  am- 
bitious members  of  the  League  have  dis- 
cussed the  advisability  of  organizing,  on 
the  Western  Coast,  a  publishing  house 
which  ultimately  should  care  for  much 
of  the  literary  product  originating  in 
the  Western  territory.  In  short,  the 
League  proposes  in  all  ways  to  advance 
the  interests  of  those  who  engage  in  any  j 
form  of  letters  or  in  drama,  music,  draw-  \ 
ing,  sculpture,  poetry,  or  other  phase  of 
the  creative  arts. 

Membership  in  the  League  is  of  two 
kinds;  active  and  associate.  Eligible  to  , 
active  membership  is  one  who  in  his  or 
her  profession  as  a  writer  or  creator  tm 
copyrightable  material  occupies  a  rec- 
ognized position.  Associate  membership 
is  open  to  those  who  perhaps  use  •writing 
or  other  medium  of  expression  as  an 
avocation.  Such  individuals  may  not  be 
able  to  comply  with  all  of  the  standards 
necessary  for  active  membership,  but 
they  may  be  contributing  materially  to 
the  literary  and  artistic  life  of  the  com- 
munity and  be  in  sympathy  with  and  in- 
terested in  promoting  the  cause  of  cre- 
ative arts  as  writers,  artists,  publishers, 
or  producers.  An  associate  member  re- 
ceives all  reports,  and  shares  in  the  priv- 
ileges of  the  League  except  he  has  no 
vote.  The  membership  fee  is  $3. 

The  roster  of  officers  includes  a  num- 
ber of  outstanding  members  of  the  pro- 
fession, serving  upon  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  Advisory  Board.  California 
is  represented  on  the  Advisory  Board  by 
Kathleen  Norn's.  Canada  by  L.  Bullock- 
Webster,  Director  of  the  Dramatic 
School  at  Victoria,  B.  C.  Clem  Yore  is 
the  Colorado  representative;  Ernest  F. 
Ayers,  Idaho;  Dr.  D.  Maitland  Bush- 
by,  Arizona;  Frank  Richardson  Pierce, 
Washington ;  Frank  B.  Linderman, 
Montana ;  Witter  Bynner,  New  Mexi- 
co; Ernest  Haycox,  Oregon;  T.  Earl 
Pardo,  Utah;  Dr.  Levi  B.  Salmans, 
Mexico;  Barrett  Willoughby,  Alaska. 

The  Advisory  Board  includes  such 
names  as:  Edna  Aiken,  Benjamin  F. 
Field,  Harr  Wagner,  Mrs.  Frank  K. 
Mott,  all  of  California;  Howard  J. 
Perry  of  Oregon,  and  President  M.  Lyle 

(Continued  on  Page  256) 
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Away 

from 

Home 


— on  business  or  pleasure,  how 
few  of  us  write  as  often  as  we 
should.  The  pen's  drudgery  no 
longer  stands  in  the  way.  Any- 
one can  learn  to  operate  the 
Underwood  Portable. 

Descriptions  of  scenery — news  of 
business  conditions — business  re- 
ports and  letters — all  can  be 
typed  quickly  and  easily  on  the 
swift  keys  of  the  new  Underwood 
Portable. 

Whether  you  travel  by  water  or 
by  land — in  vehicle  or  on  foot, 
the  new  Underwood  Portable 
will  be  a  useful,  ever  ready  com- 
panion. 


Underwood 

Standard^  Portable  Typewriter*  &  Bookkeeping  Machine* 
UNDERWOOD  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

11,-ilte*  tf  U*.ltr-JH*t  fll'UI  Fniitr  C,mf.,,j 

j4i      MADISON      AVtNUE.     N  fc  W     VOkK,    N       Y 


Hunting  For  The  Blue  Bucket  Diggings 


(Continued  from   Page  252) 


we  let  the  matter  pass.  From  there  we 
went  on,  passing  the  Umatilla  Agency, 
to  Butter  Creek  and  camped  there. 

"A  man  by  the  name  of  Henry  Had- 
ley  had  just  come  up  with  some  sheep, 
so  all  one  night  I  helped  him  to  drive 
them.  We  finally  got  to  where  we 
could  flag  a  boat.  We  lay  on  the  sand 
all  night  and  in  the  early  morning  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  a  passing  boat 
by  shooting  a  gun.  A  gang  plank  was 
thrown  out  to  us.  We  lay  on  it  and 
were  pulled  to  the  boat." 

"And  where  did  that  take  you?"  I  in- 
quired as  Mr.  Myers  sat  lost  in  thought. 

"We  finally  reached  Des  Chutes, 
where  we  intended  to  take  the  stage, 
but  there  wasn't  room  for  all  of  us,  so 
we  put  Skinner  on  the  stage  and  the 
rest  of  us  walked  the  fifteen  miles  to 
The  Dalles,  arriving  there  at  night. 


"Next  morning  we  took  boat  for 
Portland.  At  the  Cascades  we  had  to 
walk  five  miles  and  then  get  on  a  boat 
for  the  lower  river.  In  Portland  we 
stopped  at  Smith's  Hotel  on  Washing- 
ton Street,  where  we  met  Jimmy  Huff, 
who  was  there  with  a  lot  of  freight.  He 
took  us  to  Corvallis  where  we  got  a 
stage  for  Eugene.  A.  A.  Smith,  who 
had  captained  our  party,  arrived  with 
the  horses  some  five  weeks  later." 
"So  you  didn't  locate  the  gold?" 
"Not  that  trip,  but  we  had  a  wonder- 
ful time,  just  the  same,  and  some  day 
I  believe  that  the  Blue  Bucket  Diggings 
will  be  found.  In  fact,  I  have  heard 
that  some  men  are  planning  to  hunt  for 
it  this  coming  summer."  Here  Mr. 
Myers'  eyes  twinkled.  "I'd  sure  like  to 
be  in  the  party,  too." 


JAMES  HORSBURGH,  JR. 

IN  THE  death  of  James  Horsburgh, 
Jr.,  California  and  the  West  loses  a 
man  who  has  helped  materially  in  the 
development  of  the  country.  Mr.  Hors- 
burgh was  for  years  before  his  retire- 
ment connected  with  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific  Company  acting  in  many  capacities 
and,  at  one  time,  was  General  Passenger 
Agent  of  the  railroad. 

During  the  time  that  the  Sunset 
Magazine  was  at  its  best,  it  was  James 
Horsburgh,  Jr.,  who  was  the  leading 
spirit.  At  that  time,  the  Sunset  Maga- 
zine was  well  and  favorably  known 
throughout  the  East.  It  carried  in  text 
and  pictures,  stories  of  the  Great  West, 
the  possibilities  for  development,  the 
scenic  attractions  and  the  historic  back- 
ground. 

Mr.  Horsburgh  was  the  originator  of 
numerous  valuable  bulletins  featuring 
various  sections  of  the  Western  country. 
These  were  so  written  that  the  material 
was  authentic  and  interesting  and  much 
use  was  made  of  them  in  classes  in 
school,  and  they  furnished  the  data 
which  drew  to  the  coast  thousands  of 
easterners  both  for  recreation  and  for 
pleasure,  and  for  future  residence. 

Mr.  Horsburgh's  genial  disposition, 
his  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  and 
his  desire  to  carry  ideals  into  business 
endeared  him  to  innumerable  people. 
His  influence  will  long  be  felt  not  alone 
in  the  Southern  Pacific  organization  but 
in  the  industrial,  commercial  and  social 
life  of  California  and  the  West. 


CALIFORNIA  PARK  SURVEY 

THE  California  State  Park  Commis- 
sion has  recently  issued  its  Survey 
Report,  a  book  of  72  pages.  The  report 
was  prepared  by  Frederick  Law  Olm- 
stead,  director  of  the  State  Park  Sur- 
vey. It  is  divided  into  three  parts  includ- 
ing the  scope  and  methods  of  the  survey, 
the  scenic  and  recreational  resources  of 
the  state  and  plans  for  conserving  them 
and  discussion  of  specific  state  park 
projects. 

Mr.  Olmstead  was  aided  by  a  group 
of  advisers  representing  the  twelve  dis- 
tricts or  territorial  divisions  into  which 
the  state  was  divided  for  purposes  of  the 
survey.  Additional  assistance  was  given 
by  regional  reporters  who  because  of 
their  knowledge  of  given  localities  were 
able  to  contribute  valuable  information. 

Three  areas  are  considered  in  pre- 
senting the  scenic  and  recreational  re- 
sources; the  tidelands,  the  Sacramento 
and  other  rivers  and  the  state  highway 
system.  The  specific  state  park  projects 
are  so  considered  as  to  throw  them  into 
the  following  classifications:  sea  coast 
projects,  redwood  forest  projects,  big 
trees  projects  within  the  national  for- 
ests, historical  and  scientific  places  of 
interest,  desert  projects. 

The  book  is  most  attractively  printed 
and  the  illustrations  are  excellent.  Cali- 
fornia took  a  long  step  forward  in  the 
field  of  conservation  when  she  provided 
through  legislative  act  $6,000,000  for 
the  taking  over  of  those  natural  scenic 
and  historic  interest  centers  that  should 
belong  to  all  the  people  for  all  time. 
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'  9he  Comfortable    ^ 

GreatNorthern 
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s     CHICAGO       / 


FORMER  GUESTS 
REPRESENT  90  PER  CENT 
OF  THE  DAILY  ARRIVALS 


TRAVELERS  select  the  Great  North- 
ern for  its  wonderful  location  in 
Chicago's  "loop".  They  return  because 
the  large  comfortable  rooms,  homelike 
environment,  attentive  service,  excellent 
food  and  moderate  charges  make  it  an 
ideal  hotel. 

400  Newly  Furnished  Rooms  $2.50  a 
day  and  up  —  Sample  Rooms  $4.00, 

$5,00,  $6.00,  $7.00  and  $8.00. 

New  Garage  One-half  Block 
Dearborn  St.  from  Jackson  to  Quincy 

Walter  Craighead,  Mgr. 


RHEUMATISM 

can  be  cured! 


OUFFERER8 !  Take  a  new  Joy  In  llv- 
O  Ing.  At  last  a  way  to  relieve  your 
pain  has  been  found. 

ANTI-UBIC,  the  natural  preparation, 
made  from  roots  and  herbs,  has  given 
permanent  relief  to  many  sufferers 
everywhere  In  as  short  a  time  as  20 
days. 

IF  YOUR  CASE  Is  neuritis,  sciatica, 
lumbago,  Inflammatory  rheumatism, 
kidney  ailment  or  general  uric  acid 
condition,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to 
start  using  ANTI-URIC  today. 

ANTI-URIC  Is  for  sale  at  the  Owl  and 
all  other  good  drug  stores.  Results 
guaranteed  or  money  back. 

//  your  case  is  ARTHRITIS, 

communicate  vilth  this  office, 

stating  length  and  history 

of  case. 

THE  ANTI-URIC  CO. 
32  Front  St.,  San  Francisco 


Why  Be  Without  Hair? 

Why  Have  Dandruff?  Why  Have  Fall- 
ing Hair?  WE  RESTORE  HAIR  ON 
ANY  HEAD !  We  exterminate  Dand- 
ruff. We  Stop  Falling  Hair.  Call  and 
let  us  explain  our  methods. 

H.   M.  COSS 

Specialist  In  Hair  Growing 

217    Associated    Realty    Bldg. 

Sixth  and  Olive   Streets        Los  Angeles 

Phone  for  Appointment 

BEacon   7242 

Residence  Phone,   Beacon   7243 
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LEAGUE  WESTERN  WRITERS 

(Continued  from  Page  254) 

Spencer  of  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton. Elected  as  President  Emeritus  last 
year,  was  Colonel  E.  Hofer  of  Oregon, 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  League  and 
former, editor  of  the  Lariat.  The  Hon- 
orary President  is  Dr.  Charles  G.  D. 
Roberts,  President  of  the  Canadian 
Authors  Association  and  one  of  the  lead- 
ing poets  and  literary  men  on  the  Con- 
tinent. Dr.  D.  N.  Lehmer,  editor  of  the 
University  Chronicle  at  Berkeley,  Cali- 
fornia, and  former  President  of  the 
California  Writers'  Club,  is  critic. 
Membership  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
is  Mabel  Moffit  of  San  Francisco. 
Arthur  H.  Chamberlain  is  President  of 
the  League. 


PAINTER  IN  OILS 

(Continued  from  Page  238) 

Chris  Jorgensen  before  the  artists  of 
Europe.  Many  sketches  made  there 
grew  into  pictures  in  later  years,  but 
the  subjects  caught  and  finished  under 
Italian  skies  are  as  great  as  any  of  his 
achievements.  Notably  in  this  group 
was  the  Five  Italian  Fishermen  which 
hung  in  the  White  Palace  ,  in  Genoa 
and  held  honorable  position  there.  It 
is  characteristic  of  the  man  that  these 
fine  heads  were  brought  home  to  delight 
his  fellow  Americans. 

After  the  years  abroad  the  artist  gave 
most  earnest  concentration  to  the  por- 
trayal of  scenes  in  the  Yosemite  Valley, 
then  an  uncrowded  and  withdrawn 
spot.  A  studio  was  built  and  from  it 
for  twenty  years  the  rugged  peaks  were 
reproduced  on  canvasses  that  have  ac- 
quainted the  world  with  the  sincerity 
of  his  genius.  Open  house  was  estab- 
lished for  the  foregathering  of  friends, 
and  in  the  quietude  and  splendor  of  the 
great  valley  a  gay  band  often  looked  on 
as  the  huge  head  of  Half  Dome  reared 
itself  upon  canvas.  One  of  the  best  of 
the  large  oils  of  Yosemite  created  its 
own  atmosphere  in  a  steam-heated  hos- 
pital room-  far  from  the  valley,  and 
apparently  suffered  none  from  lack  of 
native  color.  Another  of  the  best  of 
his  valley  paintings,  "Yosemite  in  Win- 
ter," was  made  in  a  bleak  snowy  season 
in  the  studio,  and,  like  all  his  work 
done  at  that  time,  was  sold  from  the 
valley  studio.  Happy  Isles  was  a  fa- 
vorite sketching  point  and  until  the 
valley  became  the  tramping  ground  of 
an  ever-increasing  public,  the  Jorgen- 
sens  might  be  found  there  happily 
sketching  in  background  for  scenes  that 
can  never  be  dissipated  from  their  own 
memories. 
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Regarding  the  Convention/ 

A  Suggestion  ^ 

Pickwick  offers  a  highly  de- 
sirable way  of  going  to  the 
convention  in  San  Francis- 
co. Modern,  luxuriously  ap- 
pointed motor  coaches,  fre- 
quent daily  schedules,  and 
lowest  fares.  And,  too,  you  see  more  of  the  country 
going  by  Motor  coach. 

PICKWICK  STAGES 

and  an  Invitation  ~- 

Make  the  new  Pickwick  Ho- 
tel your  headquarters  while 
attending  the  convention. 
200  Spacious  rooms,  all  out- 
side exposure,  each  with 
bath.  Moderate  rates.  Near 

everything   in   San   Francisco.     Home    of   Pickwick    radio 

station   KTAB. 

PICKWICK  HOTEL 
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SAN  FRANCISCO 


D      HOTEL 
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E  SEB 

55ff 
5  5  EE 


in  Franc 
|  newest  hotel,  250 
comfortable  out- 
side rooms,  each 
with  private  bath 
and  shower.  Beau- 
tiful lobby,  coffee 
shop,  beauty  par- 
lor, barber  shop. 
Radio  attachment 
in  rooms.  Drive 
into  hotel  garage. 
Take  elevator  up- 
stairs. Courteous 
service. 
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bound 
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EPITAPH 

(To  a  Pioneer) 

O  night, 

When  the  evening  wind 

Sighs  through  your  shadowed  deeps, 

Carry  this  to  his  far  homeland — 

"He  sleeps!" 

O  day, 

When  the  morning  light 

O'er  your  broad  bosom  breaks, 

Carry  this  to  the  hearts  he  loved — 

"He  wakes!" 


Him"'  "'"  ,W    !i/lill|lir"i'i 

PI    illlllllllllHiiY«l     i'llllllllll 
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New  Lamps  of  Science 


CALIFORNIA  cli- 
mate has  done  strange- 
ly contrasted  things. 
It  has  brought  a  host  of 
movie  stars.  Also,  it  has 
brought  to  the  earth,  so  to 
say,  those  more  ancient  stars 
that  appear  on  the  night  sky 
the  celestial  bodies,  dear  to  astronomic- 
ally minded  people.  Most  people  visit 
Hollywood  when  they  are  in  Southern 
California  temporarily.  But  now  and 
then  there  conies  to  the  coast  one  who 
prefers  to  wander  about  in  the  Observa- 
tories of  Mount  Wilson,  in  Pasadena. 
He  is  eager,  or  it  may  be  she,  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  mighty  suns  and  neb- 
ulae that  blaze  eternally  on  the  firma- 
ment. 

It  is  worth  an  interesting  thought  that 
the  study  of  the  stars  has  also  been 
made  possible  by  the  noted  climate  of 
California. 

But  it  is  not  only  astronomy  that  de- 


Hundreds  of 
thousands    miles 

high    flames 

shot  out  of  the 

circumference 

of  the  sun. 

These 

prominences 

are    studied   at 

Ml    Wilson 

Observatory, 

Pasadena. 

(S.  F.  Examiner 
Picture). 


BY  GOBIND  BEHARI  LAL 

Mr.  Lai,  Hearst  feature  writer,  has  interviewed  Dr. 
Michaelson,  Dr.  Millikan  and  numerous  other  world 
figures  in  science  during  recent  years.  His  articles  have 
been  published  widely  here  and  in  the  East.  The  fol- 
lowing resume  shows  the  almost  startling  great  contri- 
butions to  knowledge  made  by  California  scientists. 


velops  in  this  section.  Physics,  biology 
and  other  sciences  are  flourishing  here, 
thanks  to  the  open-handedness  of  retired 
realtors  and  oil  magnates,  who  endow 
laboratories.  The  result  is  that  some 
of  the  greatest  scientists  are  either  per- 
manently in  residence  here,  or  come  for 
tangible  periods  to  conduct  researches 
or  confer  with  their  California  col- 
leagues. 

I  venture  to  hope  that  means  may  be 
found  to  induce  the  great  Einstein  to 
see  California,  some  day.  Madame 
Curie  also  should  have  paid  us  a  flying 
visit  when  she  was  in  the  United  States 
some  years  ago.  Speaking  "real-estatic- 


ally",  the  coming  of  world 
famous  men  of  science  adds 
tremendously  to  the  values 
of  life  in  California. 

For  instance,  Eddington, 
the  famous  University  of 
Cambridge  astro  -  physicist, 
and  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Relativists  in  the  world,  was  here 
a  few  years  ago.  And,  Raman,  the  Cal- 
cutta University  genius,  whose  Raman 
Effect  has  opened  a  new  epoch  in  physic- 
al research,  was  in  Pasadena  about  three 
years  ago.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  man  in 
the  street  heard  nothing  about  these 
great  prophets  of  modern  science.  But, 
in  the  last  couple  of  years,  the  interest 
in  science  has  been  considerably  in- 
creased and  if  Eddington  or  Raman 
were  to  visit  us  again,  they  would  not 
remain  unnoticed  on  a  public  scale. 

Mention  is  made  of  these  men,  be- 
cause they  are  associated  with  the  latest 
movements  in  sciences.  Indeed,  from 
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the  viewpoint  of  science,  this  is  an  age 
of  ne\v  lamps.  I  mean,  new  lamps  of 
science  are  being  perfected,  to  illumin- 
ate the  dark  mysteries  of  Nature.  Ein- 
stein's name  is  at  the  top  of  the  list  of 
those  who  have  kindled  these  new  scien- 
tific lights. 

And,  I  wish  to  .point  out  the  fact  that 
in  recent  years  some  of  the  most  inter- 
esting confirmations  of  Einstein  doc- 
trines have  been  made  by  the  observa- 
tions of  the  astronomers  and  physicists 
of  California.  The  staff  of  the  Mount 
Wilson  Observatory,  including  Adams, 
Hubble,  St.  John,  Babcock,  and  the 
physicists  of  California  Institute  of 
Technology,  Millikan,  Bowen,  Camer- 
on, Tolman,  have  used  the  Einstein 
ideas,  and  verified  the  theories  of  Rela- 
tivity by  actual  heavenly  and  atomic 
researches. 

Hubble  has  enlarged  the  human  un- 
derstanding of  the  whole  universe  in 
the  most  startling  manner.  He  has 
photographed  nebulae,  so  far  away  that 
light,  traveling  at  the  rate  of  about 
200,000  miles  per  second,  taker  Fifty 
Million  Years  or  more  to  come  to  us, 
after  leaving  its  nebular  sources.  He 
has  shown  that  each  one  of  these  nebu- 
lae is  a  complete  universe,  that  is  a 
group  of  hundreds  of  thousands,  nay, 
of  millions,  of  solar  systems! 

There  are  millions  and  millions  of 
such  entire  universes.  And  our  solar 
system — our  sun  and  its  planets,  includ- 


ing this  sad  and  gay  earth  of  ours — is 
but  a  minute  member  of  one  of  these 
multi-million  separate  universes.  If  you 
put  together  all  these  clusters  of  the 
universe,  you  have  the  Whole  Universe. 
Even  the  extent  of  this  entire  Nature 
has  been  measured  by  Hubble  and  his 
colleagues! 

Now,  this  is  an  amazing  fact.  Imag- 
ine that  a  human  intellect  can  coolly 
assess  the  size  and  weight  and  matter  of 
the  entire  creation!  Einstein  has  taught 
that  the  whole  of  nature  is  finite.  The 
universe  of  universes  is  a  finite  thing, 
although  it  has  no  boundaries.  That  is, 
it  is  like  a  sphere,  which  has  a  definite 
dimension,  but  no  boundaries.  And,  the 
California  scientists  have  discovered  the 
actual  figures  of  the  dimensions  of  all 
Nature. 

How,  I  wonder,  will  this  affirmation 
of  modern  science  strike  the  orthodox 
intellectuals,  who  have  always  talked  of 
the  "Infinite" — meaning  "The  Infinite 
Universe,"  which  was  the  material  man- 
ifestation of  God  Himself,  so  to  say. 
That  man  can  reach  out  and  around  the 
confines  of  existence,  may  seem  a  feather 
in  his  mental  cap,  but  it  may  also  shake 
up  the  traditional  faiths  to  their  roots. 

From  stars,  turn  to  ordinary  matter. 
Take  a  rigid  piece  of  iron.  Is  it  indeed 
rigid  ?  Is  it  so  very  material,  so  very 
dense  as  seems  to  your  senses? 

Dr.  Millikan  will  tell  you  that  a 
piece  of  iron  is  the  most  porous  thing 


imaginable.  Indeed,  the  most  solid  look- 
ing matter  is  full  of  holes.  That  means, 
that  all  matter  is  composed  of  tifty 
granules,  separated  by  vast  spaces  from 
one  another.  These  particles  or  gran- 
ules are  nothing  else  than  tiny  specks 
of  electricity,  known  as  electrons,  and 
between  any  two  electrons  there  are  im- 
mense empty  spaces.  Such  is  the  mod- 
ern conception  of  the  atoms — or  rather 
one  of  the  conceptions  of  the  atoms — 
of  which  all  material  things  on  the 
earth,  and  in  the  skies,  are  composed. 

Again,  Einstein  has  shown  that  "mat- 
ter" is  only  condensed  "energy."  That 
is,  matter  can  be  converted  directly  into 
energy,  and  thus  cease  to  be  material. 
This  makes  "matter"  rather  ethereal. 
Matter  is  less  material,  or  energy  is 
more  like  substance.  Here  is  another 
new  and  revolutionary  concept.  Indeed, 
so  non-substantial  is  matter,  that  its  fun- 
damental description  can  not  be  given 
in  ordinary  language,  which  is  con- 
cerned with  words  that  signify  only  the 
perceivable  or  materialistic  qualities  of 
things.  Hence,  in  order  to  describe 
atoms,  etc.,  the  scientist  uses  a  code 
language  of  pure  mathematics.  It  is  as 
if  he  talks  in  musical  notation,  showing 
that  matter  is  like  music — so  real,  yet  so 
insubstantial. 

Between  the  stars  and  the  atoms  there 
stands  a  strange  entity — that  is,  this 
thing  is  as  much  bigger  than  the  atoms, 
(Continued  on  Page  276) 


Dr.   Robert    Andrews    Millikan 
(left),    and    Prof.     G.    Harvey 
Cameron,  at  the   California  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  are  s/io<u'n 
studying   the    effect    of  "Cosmic 
Rays"  with   their    powerful 
electroscopes. 

(Photo  by  S.  F.  Examiner 
Courtesy) 
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The  Omnipotent  Hand 


That  morning, 
ostensibly  bound 
for  San  Francisco 
on  business,  Jasper 
Prosset  kissed  his 
wife  good-bye  with 
a  vast  feeling  of  re- 
lief because  it  was 
the  last  time.  She 
was  so  irritatingly 
honest  and  unmal- 

Mrs.  Alice  Marie      leable  to  his  moral 
Dodge  code.    Had    Emily 

Prosset  known  that  twenty  thousand 
dollars  in  currency,  embezzled  from 
trusting  old  man  Flegg  was  secreted 
about  her  husband's  long,  thin  person 
she  would  have  tried  to  persuade  him 
to  return  it,  and  failing,  she  would 
have  without  hesitation  turned  him  over 
to  the  police. 

As  he  drove  out  of  Reno,  Prosset's 
dominant  plan  was  to  put  his  obituary 
notices  in  the  San  Francisco  newspapers, 
then  to  go  to  Mexico  until  the  agita- 
tion over  his  embezzlement  and  supposed 
death  would  have  abated.  But  while  he 
was  driving  along  the  Truckee  River, 
which  threads  its  cool,  circuitous  way 
out  of  the  Sierras,  flaws  in  his  scheme 
began  to  besiege  him,  assuming  propor- 
tions of  a  thousandfold  dread. 

Wild  fears  were  current  in  his  mind 
when  he  reached  the  towering  mountain 
rampart  which  separates  California  and 
Nevada.  There  he  came  upon  a  man 
plodding  up  the  grade  with  a  pack  on 
his  back.  Involuntarily  Prosset  halted  at 
the  fellow's  upflung  hand  and  grudging- 
ly granted  his  request  for  a  ride. 

So  the  two  journeyed  together.  Pros- 
set's  automobile,  a  lonely  speck  between 
the  dome  of  the  sky  and  the  mountain 
road,  crawled  rattlingly  up  Dog  Valley 
Grade.  They  drove  for  miles  without 
passing  another  car.  The  tramp  kept 
up  a  steady  verbal  trickle. 

It  was  late  November.  The  under- 
brush was  leafless.  Brooding  clouds  cast 
murky  shadows  over  the  ravines  and 
mounting  files  of  pine.  A  chill,  sobbing 
wind  chased  the  dead  leaves  before  it. 

The  tramp  smiled.  It  was  then  that 
Prosset  thought  of  killing  him.  The 
flash  of  a  gold  tooth,  almost  an  exact 
counter  part  of  one  in  his  jaw,  put  the 
diabolical  plan  in  his  head.  He  had 
read  once  that  a  burned  body  had  been 
identified  by  its  dentistry.  If  the  fel- 
low were  burned  up  in  the  automobile 
and  the  embossed  license  plates  traced 
to  Jasper  Prosset,  the  natural  conclu- 
sion would  be  that  he,  Prosset,  had  per- 
ished with  his  machine.  No  one  had 
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seen  the  man,  who  was  about  Jasper's 
height  and  weight,  get  into  the  car.  In 
addition,  he  was  only  a  straggler,  a 
nobody  on  the  fringe  of  humanity.  His 
supposed  death  would  stay  the  relent- 
less hand  of  the  law,  make  it  impotent. 
It  would  not  be  necessary  to  go  to  Mexi- 
co; he  could  lose  himself  in  a  large  city. 

By  judicious  questioning  he  learned 
that  the  tramp  wanted  to  ride  as  far 
as  Sacramento.  The  only  thing  that 
remained  for  Prosset  to  decide  was  where 
to  commit  the  deed.  The  manner  would 
be  simple  and  effective.  From  his  coat 
pocket  he  would  shoot  the  man. 

The  car  labored  on,  the  engine  slow- 
ing, grinding,  protesting  as  it  ascended 
to  the  summit  of  the  Sierras.  A  pri- 
mordial isolation  lay  upon  the  surround- 
ing peaks  and  bottomless  depths. 

"Fine  place  for  a  murder!"  face- 
tiously remarked  the  tramp. 

Without  his  own  volition  Prosset's 
long,  lean  head  jerked  around  and  his 
whitish  blue  eyes  stared  aghast  at  his 
companion.  He  managed  a  wan  smile 
to  mask  his  uneasiness.  After  that  he 
looked  studiously  ahead. 

His  crafty  mind  decided  that  this  was 
not  the  time  nor  place.  He  wanted  the 
cover  of  night  as  an  ally.  Mentally 
checking  off  distance,  he  chose  the  out- 
posts of  the  town  of  Auburn  as  the 
stage  for  his  deed.  Aware  that  he  would 
have  to  dally  along  so  that  he  would 
not  reach  the  place  before  dark,  he 
grimly  lessened  the  speed  of  his  car. 

"Coin*  to  stop  any  place  to  eat?"  the 
tramp  asked,  looking  at  his  expectantly. 

"Yes,"  Prosset  returned  briefly.  A 
wave  of  thankfulness  for  the  box  lunch 
Emily  had  put  in  the  car  swept  over 
him.  It  wo'uld  never  do  to  be  seen  at 
a  public  eating  place  with  the  tramp. 

At  two  o'clock  they  stopped,  ate  and 
went  on. 

The  machine  serpentined  along  the 
mountain  road  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles 
an  hour.  "It'll  be  midnight  before  we 
get  to  Sacramento  if  we  keep  on  like 
this,"  the  tramp  observed  uneasily. 

"Can't  make  any  better  time  on  these 
mountain  roads,"  was  Prosset's  curt  re- 
joinder. 

The  tramp  lapsed  into  silence. 

At  six  o'clock  dusk  began  to  settle 
into  night.  The  spasms  of  Prosset's 
facial  muscles  increased  as  his  tremb- 
ling, avid  hands  stealthily  moved  his 
pistol  from  his  hip  to  his  overcoat  pock- 
et next  the  tramp. 

By  the  time  they  reached  Colfax  it 
was  eight  o'clock  and  the  deep  night  had 
descended,  enfolding  them  in  her  sable 


clasp.  The  .moon  and  stars  were  muf- 
fled by  impenetrable  clouds.  The  tramp 
shifted  uncomfortably  as  if  smitten  by 
a  prescient  uneasiness. 

Gradually  they  began  to  leave  the 
timber  zone  and  the  sanguinary  driver 
knew  they  were  Hearing  Auburn.  His 
hand  crept  into  his  pocket,  clutched  his 
gun  and  cautiously  moved  it  against  his 
companion's  body.  The  pistol  spat.  With 
a  single  groan  of  agony  the  tramp  crum- 
pled forward  in  a  limp  heap. 

Prosset  stopped  the  car  and  set  about 
his  work  with  nervous  intensity.  First 
he  hurled  the  gun  as  far  as  he  could, 
never  to  know  where  it  landed.  Pulling 
off  his  seal  ring,  he  slipped  it  on  the  stif- 
fening ringer  of  his  victim.  He  drew 
his  diamond  stick  pin  from  his  tie  with 
the  intention  of  placing  it  in  the  fel- 
low's shirt  front.  His  hand  faltered.  It 
was  a  valuable  pin.  But  the  desire  for 
self-preservation  overruled,'  cupidity. 
Averting  his  eyes  from  the  ghastly  face 
with  the  gaping  mouth  and  staring,  re- 
proachful orbs,  he  lifted  the  inert  form 
and  adorned  ft  with  the  pin,  conscious 
for  a  fleeting  moment  of  the  incongru- 
ity of  a  jewel  in  the  coarse,  soiled  shirt. 
Cold  tremors  slithered  up  and  down  his 
spine.  He  seemed  to  be  looking  for 
something  over  his  shoulder,  obsessed 
with  a  feeling  that  he  was  not  alone. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  noiseless  seething 
in  the  air  about  him  as  if  unseen,  un- 
clean forces  were  waging  a  demoniacal 
battle.  He  tried  to  work  faster,  but  his 
fingers  fumbled. 

Taking  a  five  gallon  container  of 
gasoline  from  the  running  board,  he 
poured  the  greater  part  of  the  pungent 
contents  over  the  sagging  form.  With 
the  remainder  he  saturated  the  tramp's 
roll  of  blankets,  then  placed  them  close  . 
to  the  gruesome  face  so  that  its  features 
would  be  totally  destroyed.  Twisting  a 
piece  of  paper,  he  lighted  it  and  touched 
it  to  the  oil-soaked  pyre,  then  leaped 
back  and  ran. 

He  had  gone  but  a  short  distance 
when  the  detonation  of  the  explosion 
wrenched  the  air.  Looking  back,  he 
noted  with  a  queasy  sensation  that  the 
flames  were  painting  the  sky  with  a 
crimson  flush  that  suggested  blood.  The 
wind  wailed  accusingly  and  incessantly 
about  him.  He  tried  to  hurry  and  be 
calm,  but  his  heart  thudded  and  his 
nerves  were  raw.  Suddenly  he  became 
aware  that  his  hands  were  wet,  sticky, 
A  wave  of  feebleness  and  nausea  grip- 
ped him.  He  stumbled  to  the  flume 
which  ran  marginal  with  the  road,^ 
plunged  in  his  hands,  letting  the  water 
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flow  over  them  for  a  long  time.  But 
when  he  removed  and  dried  them  they 
still  felt  wet,  sticky. 

He  walked  swiftly  toward  Auburn. 
Every  step  he  took  fell  startlingly  heavy 
and  the  hallucination  that  spectral  feet 
were  stalking  him  filled  his  brain  with 
tumult.  He  quickened  his  pace,  broken 
into  a  run. 

On  the  still  air  came  the  hum  of  an 
automobile.  He  jumped  behind  the 
flume,  flung  himself  upon  the  ground 
and  lay  there  panting.  If  the  occupant  of 
the  approaching  machine  came  upon  the 
burning  car  and  its  victim,  he  would 
surely  turn  back  to  report  it  at  Auburn 
before  Prosset  would  be  safely  away. 
The  guilty  man  was  plunged  into  a 
labyrinth  of  fear  until  the  car  turned 
off  into  a  spur  road  and  chugged 
through  the  hills. 

He  crawled  out  and  traveled  on.  Go- 
ing around  a  bend  in  the  highway,  he 
could  see  the  lights  of  the  city  a  short 
distance  below  , twinkling  like  a  jeweled 
pendant  on  the  breast  of  the  dark  foot- 
hills. 

When  he  reached  the  paved,  lighted 
streets  of  Auburn  he  was  conscious  of  a 
respite  from  his  pusillanimity  and  his 
thoughts  grew  more  logical  and  sequent. 
It  would  be  prudent,  he  judged,  to  gQ 
through  the  back  streets.  He  would 
not  even  risk  stopping  at  a  restaurant. 
He  would  walk  all  night.  Burning  with 
the  resolve  to  exercise  every  precaution, 
to  leave  no  clues  behind  him,  he  skulked 
along  rolling  streets  and  came  at  last  to 
the  western  exit  of  the  city. 

In  a  short  time  he  was  walking 
abreast  of  railroad  tracks  flanking  a 
little  town  which  signs  proclaimed  to  be 
Newcastle.  Two  short  blasts  from  a 
locomotive,  coming  from  the  east, 
pierced  the  air.  When  the  train  passed 
Prosset,  air  brakes  were  applied,  locked 
wheels  ground  on  the  rails.  He  scut- 
tled to  the  platform  of  the  blind  baggage 
car,  trusting  to  luck  that  he  would  not 
be  discovered  before  arriving  at  Sacra- 
mento. 

His  luck  prevailed.  Grimy  and  weary 
he  reached  his  destination  an  hour  later. 
On  Front  street  he  rented  a  room  in  a 
cheap  lodging  house  and  stayed  in  bed 
until  mid-afternoon  next  day. 

The  evening  papers  carried  shrieking 
headlines: 

"THE  ROBBER   ROBBED" 

The  story  of  the  burned  car  followed, 
stating  that  by  telegraphic  dispatches 
the  license  numbers  had  been  traced  to 
Jasper  Prosset  of  Reno,  Nevada;  that 
Mrs.  Prosset  had  sped  to  the  scene  and 
by  a  seal  ring,  diamond  stickpin  and 
gold  tooth  identified  the  charred  remains 
in  the  car  as  those  of  her  husband.  Fur- 
thermore, the  article  related  that  the 
affair  had  been  a  double  tragedy  because 
the  body  of  the  dead  man  bore  a  gun 


wound.  In  the  opinion  of  the  police  the 
crime  had  been  committed  in  order  to 
rob  Prosset  of  a  large  sum  of  money 
which,  it  was  learned  after  his  departure 
from  Reno,  he  had  embezzled  from 
Hector  Flegg  in  a  real  estate  deal. 

Jasper  Prosset  smiled  his  peculiar 
twisted  smile.  His  was  a  perfect  crime. 

Next  day  he  went  to  Los  Angeles.  His 
first  act  on  reaching  there  was  to  have 
his  face  altered  with  plastic  surgery 
which  took  fifteen  years  from  his  looks. 
This,  with  horn-rimmed  glasses  and  a 
concealing  mustache,  transformed  him 
into  Albert  Frasier.  The  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  went  into  a  bean  farm 
which  served  as  a  quiet  refuge  as  well 
as  a  profitable  investment. 

Confidence  came  to  him.  He  had  a 
sense  of  exultation,  almost  an  impish 
glee,  over  the  thought  that  his  brain  had 
conceived  a  crime  which  had  outwitted 
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the  authorities.  Yet  he  slept  badly.  No 
matter  how  rigorously  he  tried  to  push 
it  aside  there  would  always  be  a  path- 
way of  memory  which  nothing  could 
erase  —  that  groan  of  agony,  that  inert 
figure  with  doubled  trunk,  that  flushed 
sky,  that  incongruous  diamond  in  the 
rough  shirt. 

Five  years  drifted  by  in  his  retreat. 
One  day  in  a  spirit  of  braggadoccio,  a 
sort  of  defiance  of  his  haunting  memo- 
ries, he  decided  to  visit  Auburn. 

He  arrived  there  by  train  late  one 
November  morning,  intending  to  stay 
the  afternoon  only.  Although  he  walked 
four  miles  east  of  the  city,  he  failed 
to  locate  definitely  the  spot  where  Jas- 
per Prosset  had  become  officially  dead 
to  the  world.  Nevertheless,  all  the  hap- 
penings of  that  night,  to  the  minutest 
detail,  remained  vividlv  in  his  memorv. 


He  regretted  that  he  had  come  and  re- 
solved never  to  repeat  the  folly. 

On  his  return  to  Auburn  he  foujid 
that  he  could  not  get  a  westbound  train 
until  ten-thirty  that  night.  The  uneasy 
man  alternated  between  the  depot  and 
the  lobby  of  the  hotel -across  the  street 
until  nine  o'clock,  then  a  spirit  of  tor- 
menting restlessness  taking  possession 
of  him,  he  started  for  a  walk,  scarcely 
knowing  or  caring  his  direction.  Soon 
he  found  himself  traveling  over  the  way 
he  had  taken  to  Sacramento  five  years 
before. 

He  was  traversing  a  road  which 
looped  in  gradual  descent  along  the 
banks  of  a  little  stream.  The  skies  were 
dark,  ominous.  Soft  moisture  patted 
Prosset's  cheeks.  He  knew  that  he 
should  turn  back  ,but,  strangely,  he  kept 
on.  Suddenly  he  became  aware  of  a 
black  hulk  against  the  night.  Pausing 
until  his  eyes  pierced  the  darkness,  he 
discerned  that  the  thing  was  an  auto- 
mobile standing  still  in  the  middle  of 
the  highway.  Abruptly  the  rain  came 
dashing  down  in  big  drops.  A  man's 
voice  muttered  a  curse.  Prosset  turned 
precipitously  and  a  twig  snapped  under 
his  foot. 

"Who's  there?"  demanded  the  voice. 

Prosset  made  no  answer.  The  next 
instant  rays  from  a  spot  light  searched 
the  road,  found  him  and  played  upon 
him  from  head  to  foot.  Since  he  was 
discovered,  he  thought  it  the  better  part 
of  wisdom  to  step  forward. 

"I  got  caught  in  the  rain,"  he  said 
pleasantly  enough. 

"I  suppose  you  want  a  ride,"  the  mo- 
torist returned  grumpily. 

Prosset  had  not  thought  of  that,  but 
it  was  preferable  to  walking  back  to  the 
depot  in  the  rain. 

"Are  you  going  as  far  as  Sacramen- 
to?" he  inquired. 

"I  guess  so.  I  ought  to — I  live  there." 

Prosset,  scrutinizing  him  in  the  cir- 
cle of  light,  got  an  impression  of  a  face 
which  had  the  odd  appearance  of  being 
old  and  young  at  the  same  time.  There 
were  dark  pouches  under  the  eyes  and 
the  flabby  lips  plainly  told  of  loose  liv- 
ing. Apparently,  when  Prosset  had 
come  upon  him,  he  had  been  standing 
idly  by  his  car. 

"Get  in  if  you  want  to  ride  with  me," 
he  growled,  opening  the  door. 

Prosset  followed  him  into  the  front 
seat  and  soon  they  were  speeding  to- 
ward Sacramento.  The  driver  grew 
more  distrait  with  each  mile  and  Jasper 
began  to  grow  uneasy. 

"Framed  me — got  five  hundred  out  of 
me,"  the  fellow  rasped  out  suddenly. 

Prosset  gave  a  violent  start,  his  hand 
going  instinctively  to  his  money  belt. 
He  had  that  amount  in  currency  with 
him. 

(Continued   on    Page   282) 
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A  Pueblo  in  the  Sky 


BY  W.  W.  ROBINSON 


A  COMA  is  an   incredible  village. 
But  it  exists,  nevertheless, — now 
as    in     1540 — and    the    traveler 
who  is  particular  as  to  the  quality  of  his 
adventures  will   not   pass  up   an  oppor- 
tunity to  ascend  to  "the  city  on  an  isl- 
and in  the  sky",  America's  oldest  inhab- 
ited community. 

Acoma,  the  Indian  pueblo,  looms  up 
before  the  amazed  eyes  of  the  visitor  to- 
day just  as  it  did  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury for  Coronado's  exploration  parties 
traveling  westward.  It  is  perched  on  a 
high  rock  island  or  mesa,  in  a  New  Mex- 
ican wilderness  of  mesas, 
only  sixteen  miles  South 
of  the  National  Old 
Trails  Road  and  about 
twenty  miles  Southeast  of 
Laguna. 

If  a  hint  of  rain  is  in 
the  air  the  16-mile  trip 
should  be  postponed. 
The  road  is  nothing  but 
an  Indian  trail  through 
the  sand,  with  sharp  turns 
and  drops  into  washes,  dry 
and  wet.  A  downpour 
makes  the  way  impassable. 

But  what   a  trip   it   is, 
if  you  take  your  mind  off 
the  road!  It  is  through  a 
level   valley,    an    old    sea- 
bottom  no  doubt,   lined 
with    sandstone    buttes 
and    mesas    whose    colors 
range  from  gray  and  buff 
to  deep  red.    These  rock 
forms   are   etched    low 
against    the   thin,    tight 
skies  that  sweep  endlessly 
upward.   They   bear   the  marks  of  ero- 
sion  and   inspire  comment  on  the  eter- 
nity   of    time.     Overhead    soar    cumuli 
as  big  as  the  mesas  themselves.  The  ear- 
ly afternoon  is  brilliant  and  the  air  it- 
self seems  filled  with  the  color  of  sun- 
light. 

The  road  passes  through  an  open 
country  dotted  with  scrub  cedars,  grease- 
wood  and  an  occasional  cornfield.  Bands 
of  red  ponies  have  a  habit  of  filling  the 
highway,  and  white  sheep  here  and  there 
adorn  the  scene.  An  Indian  on  horse- 
back, hair  bound  in  a  red  bandana  may 
wave  to  you,  or  a  family  party  in  a  wag- 
on will  go  to  great  lengths  to  get  out  of 
your  path. 

At  length  the  winding  of  the  road 
opens  up  a  new  and  magnificent  vista. 
The  most  impressive  red  rock  formation 
of  all  lifts  up  in  the  foreground.  In  its 
lines  is  sublime  dignity  as  well  as  "mys- 


tery. This  is  the  famous  Katzimo,  En- 
chanted Mesa,  reputed  to  have  been  the 
former  home  of  the  Acomas,  and  of 
which  Charles  F.  Lummis  has  written  so 
interestingly.  Without  specially  con- 
structed ladders  it  is  impossible  to  ascend 
to  its  flat  top,  431  feet  high.  Only  with- 
in recent  years  has  the  ascent  been  made. 
Stone  axes,  arrow-heads  and  pieces  of 
pottery  and  jewelry  have  been  found, 
and  some  of  the  ancient  foot-holes  of  the 
upgoing  trail.  According  to  the  Acoma 
historians,  a  thousand  or  more  years  ago 
there  was  a  prosperous  pueblo  on  top, 


Street  in  Acoma 


reached  by  the  natural  stone  ladder.  A 
rain-storm  of  tremendous  proportions 
washed  this  approach  away,  while  the 
population  was  in  the  harvest  fields.  On- 
ly three  women  were  in  the  pueblo, — 
two  to  die  up  above,  the  third  to  jump 
to  her  death.  Another  table-topped  me- 
sa had  to  be  selected,  and  Acoma,  three 
miles  away,  came  into  existence. 

The  country  is  mostly  open,  and  Aco- 
ma can  be  seen  beyond  the  Enchanted 
Mesa.  It,  too,  is  a  huge  rock,  dark  in 
the  distance,  looming  up  with  the  tiny 
outlines  of  the  pueblo  on  top.  The  build- 
ings seem  to  grow  right  out  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  mesa,  the  color  of  the  two 
appearing  identical. 

On  close  approach  the  mighty  rock  is 
tawny  or  pink-yellow.  I  was  stirred  to 
the  depths  to  stand  near  its  base  and 
look  up  its  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
of  wild  and  fissured  sides.  Nature  has 


played  upon  this  mesa  with  a  free  and 
sweeping  hand  and,  with  erosion  as  her 
tool,  has  left  a  magnificent  monument 
on  the  plain.  I  have  seen  no  other  me- 
sas so  barbarous  or  so  daringly  sculp- 
tured. Standing  at  the  foot  of  Acoma  it 
is  difficult  to  think  of  a  city  being 
perched  upon  its  top.  And  it  is  a  mo- 
ment for  keen  and  exultant  emotion 
when  one  realizes  that  Alvarado,  Coro- 
nado's right-hand  man,  stood  looking  up 
in  the  same  wonderment  and  for  the 
same  reason. 

Here  is  the  official  account  of  the  first 
visit  of. white  men  to  Aco- 
ma, in  1540,  taken  from 
the  journal  kept  by  Al- 
varado's  men : 

"Captain  Al'varado 
started  on  this  journey 
and  in  five  days  reached 
a  village  which  was  on  a 
rock  called  Acuco,  having 
a  population  of  about  200 
men.  These  people  were 
robbers  feared  by  the 
whole  country  round 
about.  The  village  was 
very  strong,  because  it  was 
up  on  a  rock  out  of  reach, 
having  steep  sides  in  every 
direction,  and  so  high  that 
it  was  a  very  good  musket 
that  could  throw  a  ball 
as  high.  There  was  only 
one  entrance  by  a  stairway 
built  by  hand,  which  be- 
gan at  the  top  of  a  slope 
which  is  around  the  foot 
of  the  rock.  There  was 
a  broad  stairway  for  about 
200  steps,  then  a  stretch  of  about  100 
narrower  steps,  and  at  the  top  they  had  to 
go  up  about  three  times  as  high  as  a  man 
by  means  of  holes  in  the  rock,  in  which 
they  put  the  points  of  their  feet,  hold- 
ing on  at  the  same  time  by  their  hands. 
There  was  a  wall  of  large  and  small 
stones  at  the  top,  which  they  could  roll 
down  without  showing  themselves,  so 
that  no  army  could  possibly  be  strong 
enough  to  capture  the  village.  On  the 
top  they  had  room  to  sow  and  store  a 
large  amount  of  corn,  and  cisterns  to 
collect  snow  and  water.  These  people 
came  down  to  the  plain  ready  to  fight, 
and  would  not  listen  to  any  arguments. 
They  drew  lines  on  the  ground  and  de- 
termined to  prevent  our  men  from  cro^ 
ing  these,  but  when  they  saw  that  they 
would  have  to  fight  they  offered  to  make 
peace  before  any  harm  had  been  done. 
They  went  through  their  forms  of  mak- 
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ing  peace,  which  is  to  touch  the  horses 
and  take  their  sweat  and  rub  themselves 
with  it  and  to  make  crosses  with  the  rin- 
gers of  the  hands.  But  to  make  the  most 
secure  peace  they  put  their  hands  across 
each  other,  and  they  keep  this  peace  in- 
violably. They  made  a  present  of  a 
large  number  of  cocks  with  very  big 
wattles,  much  bread,  tanned  deerskins, 
pine  nuts,  flour  and  corn." 

The  old  hole-in-the-rock  trails  are 
still  in  use.  but  when  the  Acomas  began 
to  own  horses  they  built  another  much 
easier  of  ascent.  I  chose  the  comfortable 
way  of  going  up  toward  the  turquoise 
sky.  I  passed  between  two  monoliths 
that  form  a  natural  gateway,  went  by 
the  horse  corrals  and  up  the  sandy  talus 
that  leans  against  the  cliffs.  There  is 
only  one  spot  where  it  is  necessary  to 
clamber  over  the  rocks.  It  was  at  this 
place  I  decided  to  snap  an  Acoma  Indian 
who  was  coming  down  on  a  small  spot- 
ted pony.  A  picturesque  figure  of  a 
young  man :  a  brilliant  band  of  red  about 
his  black  hair,  a  yellow  shirt  with  silver 
necklace  and  pendants,  and  white  pant- 
aloons that  ended  above  high  brown  moc- 
assins. 

"I  make  you  pay  for  that,"  he  shouted 
to  me. 

"But  I  haven't  taken  any  picture,"  I 
insisted,  as  his  horse's  head  came  swing- 
ing up  above  me. 

"Yes,  you  have.  You  give  me  dollar." 

I  handed  him  a  dollar  and  snapped  the 
i. .utter.  Later,  the  film  turned  out  a 
blank. 

Once  at  the  top  of  the  trail  I  was  in 
Acoma,  with  its  parallel  blocks  of  two- 
and  three-story  tenement  houses  rising 
in  terraces  of  adobe.  The  place  is  fairly 
level,  about  seventy  acres  in  extent  they 
say,  the  village  stretching  in  three  rows 
of  buildings  along  one  side,  and  the 
church  along  the  other  side  at  the  far 
corner.  The  town  emerges  as  if  part  of 
the  rock  itself  and  fits  perfectly  into  the 
setting.  Buff-colored,  occasionally  white- 
washed, the  clay  and  stone  houses  in 
each  block  are  an  architectural  unit  run- 
ning back  in  stories,  with  ladders  reach- 
ing from  balcony  to  balcony. 

I  walked  up  and  down  the  streets, 
whose  paving  is  nature-provided.  There 
was  no  interference  from  any  one  except 
the  representative  of  "the  officer"  who 
came  to  collect  a  dollar.  This  amount 
is  the  village  toll  which  all  visitors  must 
pay.  (At  Santa  Fe  a  Tesque  Indian  told 
me  rather  ruefully  that  even  he  had 
to  pay  this  fee.  And  an  Albuquerque  pho- 
tographer was  asked  to  contribute  ten 
dollars  to  the  community  fund.)  One 
dollar  is  the  password  and  the  token 
which  smooths  the  way,  whether  it  be 
strolling  about  the  streets,  entering  one 
of  the  houses,  or  taking  pictures. 


I  saw  women  walking  from  roof  to 
roof  or  peering  out  of  windows,  never 
very  busy.  They  look  at  a  stranger  with 
languid  disinterest,  unless  they  have  a 
bit  of  pottery  for  sale.  Children  play 
everywhere.  Few  men  are  to  be  seen — 
only  those  who  don't  happen  to  be  out 
in  'the  fields.  The  men  keep  to  the 
brilliant  colors  and  clothes  of  the  past 
— the  red,  yellow,  green  or  purple  shirts, 
the  white  pants,  and  the  brown  mocas- 
sins. The  women  follow  more  closely 
present-day  fashions,  but  delight  in  gay 
cotton  prints.  All  the  population  is 
decked  out  in  heavy  silver  ornament, 
bracelets,  necklaces,  earrings  and  belts. 
Turquoise  is  much  used  in  Acoma,  as 
elsewhere  in  the  Southwest.  Admire  a 
bracelet  on  a  brown  arm,  and  it  will  be 
offered  you  for  four,  five,  seven  dollars. 

From  an  old  woman  I  bought  a  cu- 
rious bowl  with  an  ancient  design  of 
conventionalized  rain  falling  on  conven- 
tionalized fields.  I  asked  the  maker  if  I 
could  look  inside  her  house.  Fifty  cents 
added  to  the  price  solved  the  problem. 

I  walked  by  a  beehive-shaped  oven  in 
the  enclosure  and  into  the  living-room. 
This  was  white-washed  and  clean,  low- 
cealinged,  and  with  a  corner  fire-place — 
such  a  fire-place  as  builders  insert  into 
Hollywood  homes  for  an  innovation. 
The  walls  were  hung  with  leather  ar- 
ticles, or  an  occasional  religious  picture 
— as  one  of  Christ  with  the  legend, 
"Jesus  Is  King  of  This  House".  A  sad- 
dle was  on  the  floor,  and  there  was  pot- 
tery about.  At  one  side  stood  a  table 
with  a  cloth  covering  the  dishes.  The 
ceiling  was  made  of  logs  with  small  cross 
branches  set  to  hold  the  mud  masonry 
above.  The  living-room  opened  into  a 
dark  store-room.  Just  then  the  woman's 
daughter  came  in — a  pretty  little  Mon- 
golian. In  the  most  gracious  manner  she 
said:  "But  why  don't  you  go  up  above?" 

I  climbed  a  ladder  made  of  wood  with 
cross-strips  of  hide,  leading  through  a 
hole  in  the  ceiling  up  into  the  second 
story.  Another  neatly  kept  place,  with 
a  box-like  bed  on  one  side,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  beneath  mosquito 
netting,  a  six  months'  old  baby  in  a 
papoose  frame.  I  walked  through  an- 
other room  and  out  onto  the  balcony 
where  the  view  was  such  as  only  the 
Acomas  can  have — an  Enchanted  Mesa 
in  the  distance  and  an  enchanted  coun- 
try below. 

In  spite  of  such  an  unparalleled  lo- 
cation and  of  the  eternal  sweep  of  green 
skies,  many  of  the  Indians  of  this  pueblo 
prefer  to  live  near  their  fields  at  Aco- 
mita,  ten  miles  away.  The  Acomas  are 
farmers,  of  course,  and  raise  corn, 
wheat,  chili,  melons,  peaches  and  beans. 
It  is  not  easy  to  climb  up  and  down 
twice  a  day  and  make  a  ten-mile  trip 
to  work.  No  longer  are  there  Navajos 
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and  Apaches  to  be  feared.  Hence  some 
of  the  younger  generation  live  away  and 
return  only  for  the  festivals.  Neverthft- 
less,  the  population  of  the  rock  is  not  less 
than  five  hundred. 

The  church  at  Acoma  is  an  exception- 
ally interesting  structure.  Built  about 
1700,  it  is  an  enormous  earthen  build- 
ing with  corner  bastions,  lifting  up  its 
battered  head  over  the  village  and  the 
plain  and  stretching  out  a  lumbering 
length.  Its  erection  was  a  task  worthy 
of  epic  commemoration.  To  think  that 
its  material,  and  that  of  the  graveyard  in 
front,  was  carried  on  the  heads  and 
backs  of  pueblo  villagers  from  the  valley 
below!  And  the  great  beams  may  have 
come  from  the  mountains.  Lummis  states 
that  it  took  forty  years  to  bring  up 
enough  earth  to  fill  the  graveyard  alone. 

Nominally  the  Acoma  Indians  are 
Roman  Catholics.  Actually,  however, 
they  have  pride  enough  to  keep  their  old 
customs  and  religion,  as  do  most  of  the 
pueblo  people.  The  tactful  Spanish 
missionaries  blent  saints'  days  and  In- 
dian fiestas,  and  the  mantle  of  Catholi- 
cism has  not  been  oppressive.  Since 
Spanish  days  there  has  been  no  resident 
priest  at  the  church.  I  believe  a  priest 
pays  a  visit  once  a  year. 

Looking  at  the  massive  old  church  one 
thinks  of  the  story  told  by  Willa  Gather 
of  the  little  fat  padre  whose  fine  quar- 
ters at  Acoma,  whose  good  wines,  rich 
foods,  and  peach  trees,  were  the  envy  of 
the  Southwest.  And  the  Acomenos  were 
obligingly  servile.  But  one  day  the  padre 
gave  grievous  offense  to  Acoma,  and 
Acoma  calmly  took  his  missionary  high- 
ness to  the  edge  of  town  and  dropped 
him  over. 

I  was  unable  to  see  the  interior  of  the 
church,  with  its  bare  earthen  floor  and 
austere  walls.  An  old  painting  hangs 
inside,  the  miracle-working  and  prosper- 
ity-bringing portrait  of  the  town's  pat- 
ron saint,  San  Jose.  Seventy  or  more 
years  ago  this  was  the  cause  of  a  lawsuit 
— and  almost  a  war — between  Acoma 
and  Laguna.  In  a  generous  mood  Acoma 
loaned  the  picture  for  a  month  to  La- 
guna, which  had  had  several  crop  fail- 
ures and  an  epidemic.  Laguna  declined 
to  give  the  treasure  back,  and  the  strug- 
gle was  on.  Acoma  was  finally  induced 
to  go  to  court  over  the  saint  and  won 
the  final  judgment.  When  the  victorious 
delegation  started  for  Laguna  it  met  the 
painting  already  half-way  home,  so  eager 
was  San  Jose  to  get  back  to  Acoma. 

The  graveyard  is  surrounded  by  a 
clay  wall,  adorned  every  five  or  six  feet 
with  fantastic  adobe  heads  shaped 
human-fashion,  with  eyes,  noses  and 
mouths  of  white  and  black  stones.  These 
heads  comprise  the  soldier  guard. 

(Continued  on  Page  274) 
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Incorporated 


BY  ELEANOR  KING  BREMER 


JOHN  WlLFORD  OvERTOX  was  a  Cali- 
fornian.  He  was  for  California  in 
general,  and  San  Francisco  in  par- 
ticular. There  were  of  course  other 
places  but  not  for  him.  He  boasted  for 
California  first,  last  and  all  the  time. 

Ann  Van  Scyler  was  a  New  Yorker. 
At .  least  Ann  herself  would  have  thus 
defined  her  status,  although  she  might 
equally  have  claimed  Newport,  Palm 
Beach,  the  Riviera  or  Switzerland. 

Ann  was  one  of  these  unfortunate  in- 
dividuals who,  orphaned  in  early  child- 
hood, had  been  "exchanged"  as  she 
laughingly  said,  among  her  various  rela- 
tives ever  since.  The  world  had  never 
treated  Ann  harshly;  rather,  the  \vorld 
and  her  relatives  had  smiled  very  kindly 
on  her.  But  for  all  that,  Ann  had  be- 
come a  victim  of  boredom. 

Being  bored,  and  of  age,  Ann  decided 
to  go  in  for  a  career ;  specifically,  she  de- 
cided to  become  an  architect.  This  for 
no  more  sufficient  reason  than  the  fact 
that  Beth  Middleton  was  making  such 
a  phenomenal  success  at  it.  Beth,  how- 
ever, had  genius,  plus  ability  and  a  real 
capacity  for  hard,  grinding  work.  Ann 
had  a  desire  plus  nothing,  and  she  was, 
in  the  last  analysis,  lazy  though  lovely. 

Ann  enrolled  at  The  Art  Students 
League  only  to  find  to  her  dismay  and 
chagrin  that  before  even  thinking  of  ar- 
chitecture she  would  have  to  learn  to 
draw.  After  two  months  Ann  conceived 
the  idea  that  the  entire  faculty  were 
more  interested  in  prolonging  tuition 
fees  than  in  helping  aspiring  architects 
to  attain  their  immediate  profession. 

Then  Mr.  Leroy  Howard  came  to 
New  York.  She  had  once  spent  a  year 
on  the  continent  traveling  with  the 
Howards  and  their  children  and  she 
adored  them  one  and  all.  Howard,  the 
architect  of  San  Francisco.  Ann,  with 
childish  frankness  related  to  him  her 
aims  and  ambitions  and  disappointments. 


"What  you  really  want  is  actual  ex- 
perience with  an  architectural  firm.  Now 
why  don't  you  come  out  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. We're  giving  up  our  town  house 
and  moving  to  the  Murray  Hawkins. 
You  come  and  stay  there  and  knock 
around  our  offices  a  bit." 

What  Howard  really  had  in  mind 
was  that  with  Ann  once  under  their 
wing  in  San  Francisco,  he  and  his  wife 
might  manage  to  acquire  a  really  worth 
while,  red-blooded  western  husband  for 
her.  There  was,  for  instance,  Eric 
Emsby,  vice-president  of  one  of  San 
Francisco's  largest  banks  at  thirty  two 
years  of  age.  Of  course  Eric  wasn't  so 
much  on  looks,  being  short  and  nonde- 
script, but  his  financial  rating  was  con- 
siderable, and,  while  Ann's  own  trust 
funds  provided  for  her  more  than  ade- 
quately, still  money — 

The  upshot  of  the  matter  was  that 
a  month  later  Ann  arrived  at  the  Mur- 
ray Hawkins,  a  magnificent  edifice  on 
Nob  Hill,  acclaimed  as  the  crowning 
achievement  of  Howard's  long  archi- 
tectural career. 

Ann  started  in  at  Howard's  office  the 
next  morning.  She  would  have  been 
glad  to  talk  to  Miss  Hepplewaite,  How- 
ard's secretary,  had  that  lady  not  been 
so  apparently  engrossed  in  her  work. 
Miss  Hepplewaite  had  been  with  How- 
ard for  twenty-two  years.  She  was  tall 
and  spare  and  angular  and  invaluable 
to  Howard's  well  being. 

Howard  had  spoken  to  her  of  Ann 
and  asked  if  his  protege  might  sit  at  the 
table  in  her  outer  office  for  a  week  or 
so  and  look  over  the  correspondence  and 
thus  familiarize  herself  with  the  busi- 
ness of  the  office.  She  would  have  en- 
deavored to  swim  the  English  Channel 
for  her  employer  had  he  requested  it, 
so  she  really  tried  to  be  nice  to  Ann  and 
not  show  too  plainly  that  she  resented 
her  presence. 

The    third    dav    after   Ann's    arrival 


John  Wilford  Overtoil  opened  the  door 
and  came  into  Miss  Hepplewaite's  office. 

Now  Ann  was  momentarily  non- 
plused to  decide  which  was  the  more 
golden — the  sunshine  or  John  Wilford, 
whose  curly  haired  pompadour  was  the 
color  of  spun  gold,  whose  skin  was  tan- 
ned to  a  very  faint  gold  and  whose 
clothes  reminded  Ann  of  the  way  a 
brown  autumn  leaf  catches  a  glint  of  gold 
as  you  turn  it  to  the  light.  In  truth,  all 
that  was  visible  of  John  was  golden, 
but,  could  Ann  have  seen  his  purse  she 
would  have  discovered  it  contained  only 
copper  and  silver. 

The  golden  apparition  owed  a  pleas- 
ant good  morning  to  Miss  Hepplewaite, 
who  returned  it  with:  "It's  nice  to  have 
you  back,  have  a  good  vacation?" 

As  John  entered  Howard's  office  at 
once  Ann  surmised  he  was  one  of  the 
"bright  young  men"  whom  Howard  had 
mentioned  back  in  New  York. 

Of  course  John  couldn't  have  been 
expected  to  turn  his  head  and  observe 
Ann  in  her  corner.  But  Ann  was  re- 
sourceful. She  arose  and  went  to  the 
window,  thus  placing  herself  in  John's 
direct  line  of  vision  as  he  came  out, 
and  flew  into  ecstacies  over  the  greenish 
bay  and  the  purple  hills  and  the  blue 
sky. 

"I  suppose,"  thought  Ann,  "that  the 
fat  man  and  the  bald  headed  man  in 
the  next  room  work  on  the  big  things 
like  the  Murray  Hawkins  and  The  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  and  this  golden  god 
probably  works  on  the  bungalows.  This 
was  a  comforting  thought  as  she  intend- 
ed to  specialize  on  bungalows  herself 
— very  expensive,  very  exclusive  bunga- 
lows— and  it  would  be  so  nice  collab- 
orating with  such  a  prepossessing  indi- 
vidual. All  of  which  would  have  amused 
John  Wilford  had  he  divined  it.  But 
he  didn't.  He  didn't  even  divine  Ann's 
presence  as  he  came  rushing  out,  which 
had  the  same  effect  on  Ann  as  a  match 
has  on  gun  powder. 

While  John  Wilford  intended  to  ob- 
tain Howard's  post  as  president  of  the 
Howard,  Grantford  Company.  Not  that 
he  was  planning  financial  disaster  or  an 
early  demise  for  Howard.  John  loved 
his  Chief  and  hoped  that  he  would  live 
long  and  prosper,  God  bless  him!  But 
John  was  of  the  younger  generation.  He 
was  determined  that  when  Howard's 
summons  to  a  well  earned  reward  would 
call  him  higher,  he,  John  Wilford  Over- 
ton,  would  be  ready  to  slip  into  the  pres- 
idential chair. 

But  John  saw  himself  even  before  that 
date  as  nominal  president.  For  a  doz- 
en years,  before  Howard's  retirement, 
John  would  be  virtually  handling  the 
business — with  the  exception  of  some 
few  bits  of  expert  advice — while  How- 
ard devoted  his  time  to  golf  or  to 
browsing  about  Europe. 
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Now,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  this 
was  almost  his  Chief's  identical  thought- 
picture  of  the  future. 

On  her  arrival  at  the  office  the  next 
morning,  Ann  found  John  enjoying  an 
animated  conversation  with  Miss  Hep- 
plewaite  and  the  usual  introductions  fol- 
lowed. Far  from  being  dazzled  by 
Ann's  presence,  John  merely  included 
her  in  his  conversation  with  the  secre- 
tary— somewhat  of  a  new  experience  for 
Ann. 

She  had  the  doubtful  pleasure  of  the 
Tie  experience  quite  a  few  times  dur- 
£  the  next  week  or  so;  and  then  one 
ay,  while  Miss  Hepplewaite  was  at 
luncheon,  John  came  through.  Ann  was 
feeling  somewhat  provoked  because  he 
had  not  seemed  to  attach  proper  impor- 
tance to  her  presence  in  the  office.  She 
raised  her  voice  in  protest  against  the 
fog.  "Why  Newport  in  June !"  she  ex- 
claimed, "or  even  Central  Park  in  New 
York,  ah!"  And  John,  being  a  true  Cal- 
ifornian,  rallied  instantly  to  California's 
defense  with,  "June  fogs  in  San  Fran- 
cisco are  granted,  but  wait  'till  you're 
here  on  New  Year's.  Surf  bathing  in 
the  morning  and  sitting  in  the  sun 
watching  a  football  contest  in  the  after- 
noon. What  are  your  Newport  and 
Central  Park  like  on  New  Year's? 

"Well,  all  I  can  say  is  that  I  wish  it 
were  New  Year's  in  San  Francisco  right 
now,"  flared  Ann  with  a  distasteful 
little  shiver. 

And  John  Wilford  Overton  looked 
her  square  in  the  eye  and  made  a  most 
amazing  reply.  He  said :  "So  do  I  be- 
cause if  it  were  New  Year's  now,  we'd 
be  so  well  acquainted  that  perhaps  I 
might  manage  to  gather  up  courage  to 
ask  you  to  marry  me."  And  with  that  he 
turned  on  his  heel  and  walked  out. 
Which  left  Ann  dazed. 

This  was  not  the  first  time  she  had 
met  a  young  man  "with  a  line."  The 
majority  of  young  men,  she  recalled, 
were  fast  workers.  But  she  wasn't  ex- 
actly certain  whether  John  was  in  half 
fun  or  whole  earnest  and  she  was  an- 
noyed with  herself  for  having  a  desire 
to  find  out. 

Six  times  that  evening  in  her 
hotel  room  she  decided  to  join 
Mrs.  Howard,  who  was  giving  a 
•house-party  at  their  Santa  Bar- 
bara estate,  and  six  times  she 
decided  not  to.  Which  policy, 
she  wondered,  would  fan  John's 
ardor  most?  The  morning  train 
found  her  aboard,  winging  her 
way  to  Santa  Barbara  to  join 
the  house-party  which  included 
none  other  than  Eric  Emsby, 
the  bank  official,  whom  the 
Howards  had  in  mind  for  her 
husband. 


Queerly  enough,  Ann  really  liked 
Eric.  Not  as  a  matrimonial  proposition. 
She  didn't  think  of  matrimony  and 
Eric  collectively.  They  both  liked  ten- 
nis. They  planned  to  play  every  day. 
And  golf,  they'd  get  in  some  of  that. 
And  the  Roman  Plunge  was  new  and 
no  doubt  delightful.  Altogether,  they 
planned  a  very  congenial  time. 

Whoever  wrote :  "The  plans  of  mice 
and  men  go  oft  agley,"  wrote,  in  the 
parlance  of  today,  a  pageful,  for  the 
next  morning  brought  in  its  wake  at 
Mrs.  Howard's  express  invitation,  Shir- 
ley Hamilton,  the  blonde  cinema  star 
of  All  Perfection  Pictures.  From  the 
moment  of  introduction  Eric  Emsby, 
figuratively,  fell  at  her  feet,  and  Ann 
was  out  of  the  picture. 

Of  the  other  men  present,  all  were 
willing  to  offer  Ann  insipid  sentimen- 
tality, which  was  the  last  thing  she  de- 
sired, and  none  of  them  were  willing  to 
offer  good  comradeship,  which  was  what 
she  desired  more  than  anything  else. 
All  things  considered,  Ann  was  not  sor- 
ry when  they  returned  to  San  Francisco. 
Then  she  accompanied  the  Howards  on 
their  vacation  to  Yellowstone. 

Again  back  in  San  Francisco,  Ann  re- 
marked that  she  really  must  start  at 
her  profession  in  earnest.  Howard  im- 
mediately offered  a  suggestion.  Septem- 
ber, he  explained,  was  California's  most 
wonderful  month.  It  would  really  be 
the  height  of  folly  for  Ann  to  shut  her- 
self up  in  an  office  when  she  could 
glean  so  much  help  by  staying  outdoors, 
riding  around  the  country  and  studying 
the  various  styles  of  California  homes 
and  buildings. 

This  suggestion  appealed  to  Ann  in 
all  ways  but  one.  It  afforded  no  oppor- 
tunity for  her  to  see  John  Overton.  "I 
quite  believe  that  would  be  better,"  she 
finally  agreed,  "but  I  left  some  of  my 
belongings  in  the  table  at  the  office.  I'll 
drop  down  tomorrow  and  get  them." 

Timing  her  arrival  so  as  to  be  there 
when  Miss  Hepplewaite  •was  at  lunch- 
eon, she  very  carelessly  dropped  her 
purse  while  passing  John's  door — prim- 
ary grade  intrigue,  of  course,  but  it 
worked.  The  noise  made  John  look  up. 

CALIFORNIA'S   FLOWER 

BY  DELMAR  H.  WILLIAMS 

ROM   where  Sierra's  summits  crowned   with  snow 
Look  out  across  Nevada's  wide  plateau 


To  where  the  Western  Ocean's  power  is  spent 

To  shape  the  margin  of  a  continent ; 

From  where  the  heavens  pour  libations  on 

The  densely  wooded  hills  of  Oregon 

To  where  a  tropic  sun's  unhampered  glow 

Rests  on  the  northern  rim  of  Mexico 

You'll  find  the  poppy  sometime  in  the  year, 

Sown  by  the  gnomes  when  gold  was  planted   here, 

And  left  to  bud,  and  bloom  and  seed  and  wait — 

Just   to   become   the  emblem   of   our   state. 


He  immediately  came  out  and  walked 
w.'th  her  into  Miss  Hepplewaite's  office 
just  as  Ann  had  intended. 

John,  listening  thoughtfully  while  Ann 
told  him  what  an  enchanted  time  she'dP 
been  having  and  how  she  was  now  go- 
ing to  drive  around  and  study  California. 
architecture.  "Well,  I've  known  the 
Chief  for  quite  some  time  and  I'd  hank 
on  whatever  suggestion  he  made.  But," 
he  added  gravely,  "you  really  need  an 
architect  to  go  along  and  explain  things. 
Would  you  ride  in  a  Ford  roadster  and 
let  me  explain  them?" 

One  of  the  first  moves  Ann  had  made 
on  arriving  in  San  Francisco  was  to 
procure  an  imported  roadster  of  her 
own.  But  she  just  said :  "Love  it." 

There  followed  a  glorious  two  weeks 
for  Ann.  After  office  hours  she'd  run 
her  roadster  down  to  meet  John  and 
they'd  drive  around  an  hour  or  so  be- 
fore dinner,  ostensibly  to  study  the  ar- 
chitecture. 

John  came  of  an  old  family — at  one 
time  one  of  the  wealthiest  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, but  when  his  father  died  he  had 
nothing  to  leave  John  except  his  love 
and  affection  and  some  sage  advice.  Be- 
cause of  all  this,  John  and  Ann  were 
thrown  together  at  social  functions.  Both 
enjoyed  all  this  immensely  and  time 
passed  rapidly. 

Then  John  started  to  let  Ann  down. 
Ann  recognized  the  process  from  expe- 
rience. She  had  used  the  process  on 
others.  In  some  ways  the  process  ran 
true  to  form.  There  was  no  quarrel. 
John  began  to  make  excuses  as  to  why 
he  couldn't  go  to  all  the  things  which 
Ann  desired  him  to. 

In  times  past,  when  Ann  had  declined 
invitations  she  had  at  least  flavored  her 
excuses  with  variety.  John  never  did. 
The  first  time  he  said  he  had  to  work; 
the  second  time  he  said  he  had  to  work; 
and  he  kept  saying  it  so  often  that  Ann 
got  to  hate  the  word. 

When  Ann  had  given  her  varied  ex- 
cuses for  not  accompanying  people  here 
or  there,   she  had  offered  those  excuses 
with  a  cool  aloofness  and  a  cooler  eye. 
John,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  them  with 
an  expression  of  superlative  contritement 
and  his  eyes  were  eloquent  with 
worship.    But    what    substitute 
was  worship  for  a  partner  with 
whom  to  dance  or  stroll  in  the 
moonlight. 

Still  that  worship  made  Ann 
a  little  more  patient  than  she 
would  have  been  ordinarily.  It 
caused  her  to  finally  tell  John 
she  was  going  to  give  How- 
ard her  candid  opinion  of 
what  she  thought  of  working 
a  young  man  to  death  while 

(Continued  on  Page  284) 
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THE  LAST  NIGHT  of  our  stay 
in   Mexico  City,   the  young  lady 
of  the  party  was  serenaded  by  an 
impetuous   Mexican   friend ;   and   this — 
translated    literally — is    what    he    sang, 
to  guitar  accompaniment: 

"Until  you  appear 

Upon  the  balcony 

The  sun  will  not  rise 

In  this  quarter  of  the  city." 

As  Mexican  trains  have  very  early 
habits,  this  prophecy  was  not  verified. 

South-east,  and  some  forty  miles  from 
the  capital,  Amecameca,  cradled  in  a 
valley  that  is  for- 
ever green,  looks  up 
to  snow-capped  Pop- 
ocatepetl and  his 
White  Lady,  Ixac- 
cihuatl.  Perpetual 
snow  is  found  at  14,- 
000  feet.  The  tour- 
ist aspiring  to  moun- 
tain-climbing hon- 
ors, goes  from  Ame- 
cameca to  "Rancho 
de  Tlamacas,"  re- 
mains overnight  and 
starts  for  the  crater 
at  the  peep  o*  day. 

The  history  of 
Amecameca  runs  as 
follows:  Founded  by 
the  Chicemecs  in  A. 
D.,  647;  taken  by 
the  Toltecs  in  713 ; 
the  Aztecs  drove  out 
the  Toltecs  in  885 ; 

and  Cortez,  in  1520  enslaved  them  and 
I  made  them  "subjects"  of  the  Spanish 
Crown.  The  place  is  well  worth  a 
visit,  for,  aside  from  its  historical  inter- 
est, the  traveler  may  see  one  of  the 
great  sights  of  the  world :  Popocatapetl 
from  Sacre  Monte.  The  hill-perched 
shrine  is  reached  by  a  winding  path  tun- 
nelled through  bowering  green,  with  Sta- 
tions of  the  Cross,  at  spaced  intervals, 
half-hidden  in  the  luxuriant  vegetation. 
Hundreds  of  pilgrims  come  yearly  to 
pay  their  devotions  to  this  shrine.  From 
the  summit  of  Sacre  Monte  we  looked 
across  the  sunlit  valley  to  where,  be- 
tween the  two  mountains,  ran  the  great 
highway  from  the  coast  to  the  capital — 
the  road  over  which  the  Spanish,  the 
French  and  American  armies  marched 
in  their  invasion  of  the  territory  once 
known  as  "Tenochtitlan." 

We  remember  Vera  Cruz  chiefly  as  the 
place  where  we  tried  in  vain  to  assuage 
a  tormenting  thirst  induced  by  the  heat 
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of  the  tierra  caliente,  and  for  the  buz- 
zards, the  city's  scavengers.  Vera  Cruz 
was  founded  by  Cortez  in  1519;  and 
until  Uncle  Sam  came  along  and  cleaned 
it  up  (in  the  matter  of  sanitation),  it 
was  a  poor  job.  But  the  trip — ah,  the 
trip — ah,  the  trip!  The  traveler  will  do 
well  to  go  by  the  way  of  Cordoba,  re- 
turning by  the  route  to  Jayapa,  which 
was  an  old  town  before  the  Conquest. 
Coffee  groves  in  all  their  beauty  of 
glossy  green  leafage  and  scarlet  berries 
flourish  in  this  territory.  It  was  at  the 
hotel  in  Jalapa  that  we  asked  the  mozo: 


Popocatapetl  from   Amecameca 

''What  time  will  the  evening  train 
be  in?" 

"The  train,  sefior,"  the  mozo  replied, 
gravely,  "may  come  at  5  o'clock — if  it 
is  late.  Or  at  half-past  four,  if  it  is 
not  late.  Either  way,  it  is  the  will  of 
God." 

It  is  said  that  some  of  the  finest 
scenery  in  the  world  lies  along  the  Mex- 
ican Railway.  A  fussy  little  engine  with 
a  train  of  cars  in  tow  runs  shrieking  on 
its  course,  past  sunny  slopes  dickered 
with  patches  of  banana  plants  and  coffee 
trees;  past  stretches  of  land  wooded 
with  laurel,  mangrove,  magnolia,  myr- 
tle and  palm ;  and  through  forests  rich 
in  mahogany,  rosewood,  cedar  and  oak. 
The  magnificent  growths  are  swathed  in 
blossoming  vines;  and  orchids  nest  in 
the  branches. 

Orizaba  towers  in  the  distance.  The 
lush  vegetation  runs  the  gamut  of 
greens;  the  eye  is  dazzled  by  the  won- 
derful coloring.  At  each  station  are 


women,  picturesque  even  in  their  shape- 
less cotton  garments,  with  baskets  of 
brilliant  orchids  on  their  heads,  or  trays 
of  guavas,  pineapples,  bananas,  oranges 
and  chirimoyas,  which  they  offer  at 
greatly  reduced  prices  as  the  train  pre- 
pares to  pull  out. 

On,    on    the    traveler    goes,    passing 
through  scenes  that  might  be  the  proto- 
type of  the  Garden  of   Eden.    Just  as 
he    has    run   out   of   adjectives   and     is 
speechless,  the  train  goes    through    and 
across  the  wonderful  Metlac  canon  on 
an  iron  bridge  three  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  long,  and  nine- 
ty-two feet  above  a 
glinting      silvery 
stream.  Nothing  re- 
mains, therefore,  but 
to   start    all    over 
again.  Further  on  is 
the  Barranco  del  In- 
fernillo,    where,    six 
hundred  feet  below, 
the    water    foams 
through    a    narrow 
channel.     Maltrata, 
with    its   red    tile 
roofs,  drowses  down 
there   in.  the   valley 
that  is  known  as  La 
Joya — The    Jewel. 

At    a    small    way 
station    where    the 
train  halted  while 
its  passengers  took 
"twenty  minutes  for 
refreshments,"  we 
saw  our  first  Chinese  in  Mexico.  Some- 
thing must  have  given  him  a  hunch  that 
we  were  from  the  Golden  State.  He  told 
his    helpers — he    was    a   cook — that    we 
were    from    "Flisco";    and    for    twenty 
minutes-we  owned  an  eating  house,  cook 
and  waiters  thrown  in. 

Puebla  must  not  be  overlooked.  The 
traveler  reaches  the  city  by  way  of 
Texcoco.  "At  Texcoco,  Cortez  launched 
his  fleet ;  and  here  the  bones  of  the  con- 
queror rested  for  seventy  years."  When 
the  prow  of  Cortez'  ship  ploughed  the 
opalescent  waters  off  the  coast  of  the 
then  unknown  country,  doubtless  he 
little  thought  to  find  a  civilization  that 
ranked  with  his  own.  Eight  miles  from 
Puebla  is  one  of  the  many  evidences  of 
that  civilization — the  great  pyramid  of 
Chnlula,  on  which  stood  the  temple  of 
Quetzalcoatl.  the  God  of  Air. 

Twenty  miles  north  of  Puebla  is 
'Tlaxcala,  in  the  richly  adorned  church 
of  which  is  this  interesting  inscription: 
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"Here  the  Holy  Gospel  had  a  begin- 
ning in  the  New  World."  It  was  twen- 
ty years  builded  when  the  Mayflower 
landed  at  Plymouth  Rock.  A. cross  with 
the  figure  of  the  Christ  nailed  upon  it, 
brought  with  rare  paintings,  the  cedar 
beams  and  the  sacred  vessels  used  in 
altar  service  from  Spain,  stands  near  the 
quaint  stone  pulpit.  Aside  from  the 
fact  that  Puebla  is  the  center  of  a  very 
interesting  territory,  it  is  interesting  in 
itself.  One  of  the  finest  cathedrals  in 
Mexico  is  at  Puebla.  Here, 
in  1867,  General  Diaz  re- 
pulsed the  French  ;  and 
Maximilian's  doom  was 
forecast. 

At  the  time  of  the  writ- 
er's visit  to  Puebla,  it  was 
Easter  week.  An  army  of 
booths  had  sprung  up,  mush- 
room-wise, in  front  of  the 
cathedral,  and  about  these 
circled  and  eddied  a  crowd 
that  surged  across  the  street 
and  overflowed  into  t'he 
portales. 

"What's  the  excitement?" 
we  asked,  addressing  at  a 
venture  the  nearest  of  the 
curbstone  merchants,  a  ven- 
der of  fruits,  squatting  under 
a  pole-perched  mat. 

The    woman    showed    her 
white    teeth    in    a    glittering 
smile.  "Today  is  the  Satur- 
day of  Glory,    senor.   Soon   the  church 
bells  will   ring.  There  will  be  a  burn- 
ing of  the  Judas." 

And  suddenly  the  brazen  tongues  of 
the  bells,  that  for  forty-eight  hours  had 
been  dumb,  began  to  speak;  and  the  ef- 
figies of  Judas,  crammed  with  fireworks 
and  hung  on  wires  above  the  street,  were 
exploded ;  and  the  remains  were  lowered 
into  the  crowd  of  eager  watchers. 

And  speaking  of  churches:  Near  the 


city  of  Guanajuato,  there  is  a  remark- 
able little  church  situated  fifteen  hun- 
dred feet  underground.  It  is  called  the 
Church  of  the  Angels,  and  was  built  in 
commemoration  of  a  vow  made  by  a 
devout  Indian,  who  prayed  the  Virgin 
to  direct  him  to  hidden  wealth.  The 
chapel  is  located  near  the  main  shaft 
of  the  Serena  mine;  and  at  all  hours 
figures  may  be  seen  kneeling  before  the 
altar  where  candles  burn  night  and  day. 
Guanajuato  is  not  a  place  to  be 


The    Overflow   of  an   Easter   Audience 

passed  by.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  is 
another  spot  so  picturesque  in  all  Mexi- 
co. The  steep,  winding  streets  of  the 
city,  climbing  upward,  sometimes  by 
stairways  or  following  the  terraced 
mountain  side,  are  lined  by  dwellings 
that  are  a  riot  of  color.  A  sea-shell  pink 
is  the  predominant  color  of  the  houses 
that  rise  tier  above  tier,  so  that  the 
roof  of  the  house  in  the  street  below  is 
on  a  level  with  the  doorsill  of  the  one 


above ;  and  there  are  also  many  shades 
of  blue,  amber  and  malachite  green. 

Stumbling  over  the  rough  pavemftit, 
rubbing  elbows  in  passing  with  bloused 
and  sandaled  peons,  with  scant-garment- 
ed women,  with  carriers  of  water  and 
all  the  quaintly  costumed  characters  that 
thronged  the  way,  we  mentally  set 
down  Guanajuato  as  one  hundred  years 
behind  the  times.  But  a  view  of  the 
residence  quarter  disproved  this.  Rising 
from  the  floor  of  the  ravine,  where 
lay  the  city  proper,  were 
terraces  set  with  gem-like 
lakes  that  discharged  their 
waters,  one  into  the  other,  in 
a  series  of  cascades.  Here 
were  the  homes  of  wealth — 
fairy-like  palaces  with  grace- 
ful pillars  in  long  colonades, 
with  lofty  portals,  cool  cor- 
ridors and  flower-filled  pat- 
ios. Guanajuato  boasts  one 
of  the  finest  opera  houses  in 
Mexico.  The  panteon  —  a 
grisly  sight  —  the  walls 
which  are  lined  with  muri 
mies,  display  the  Mexica 
Capulets  and  Montagues  ir 
advertently  placed  cheek 
jowl — the  only  place  in 
world,  it  is  said,  where  sue 
a  spectacle  may  be  seen.  Th 
traveler  leaving  Mexico 
way  of  El  Paso,  should 
Guadalajara,  the  Paris  of  Mexico, 
only  to  sit  for  a  half  hour  in  the  age 
mellowed  cathedral  which  shrines  th 
famous  "Assumption"  by  Murillo,  the 
value  of  which  is  $50,000.  One  hear 
music,  such  as  an  angel  choir  migh 
render,  rolling  out  in  waves  of  harmony. 
The  world  and  its  unrest  seem  very  fa 
away ;  while  here  is 

"The  peace  so  hard  to  win, 
The  peace  how  few  that  find!" 


The  Year 


T  HAVE  SEEN  the  lilies  in  pale  fields  of  light 
-*•   Swaying,  crystal  cups  with  every  breeze— 
Offerings  of  incense  to  the  Easter  moon! 

I  have  watched  a  blue  bird  lilting  on  a  rose, 
Preening  his  wings  with  joyous  unconcern — 
Happiness  in  the  glory  of  high  noon! 


/HAVE  BREATHED   the  sweetness   of  the 
purpled  vine, 

Festooned  in  rich  garlands  of  its  own — 
Abundance  for  some  eager  hand  to  claim! 

I  have  seen  white  tracery,  creep  on  scarlet  leaf 
Transforming,  with  a  purifving  touch  — 
The  face  of  beauty  in  a  clear  white  flame! 

JANET  MANSFIELD. 
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The  Vogue  in  Revival 


BY  MARY  GOODRICH 


Eugene  Field 

THE   TURN    of   fashion    toward 
revival  in  art,  in  literature  and  in 
the  drama  has  become  so  general 
that  the  possessor  of  unused  data  on  old 
subjects  in  either  field   is  as  gleeful  as 
though   he   had   struck   a  vein  of   gold 
The  antlquaire  is  raised  to  a  high  level 
bearing  with  him  the  hitherto  unesteemed 
relics  of  a  forgotten  generation     In  the 
revival   of   historical    subjects   for    can- 
vasses, hooks  and  shops,  and  of  the  early 
plays  of  Barrie  and  his  ilk,  the  season 
is  propitious  for  a  renewed  light  to  be 
turned  upon  the  character  and  work  o 
Eugene  Field,  the  poet  laureate  of 
children.     It  is  fitting  in  several  senses, 
but    primarily   because    the   mans   coi 
tribution  to  literature  occupies  a  rea  r 
still  uncrowded ;  because  he  filled  child- 
hood's album  with  pictures  of  surpassing 
beauty  and  sincerity.    A  second  reason  is 
the  present  tendency  to  create  a     sense 
of  the  minor  sympathies  of  life,     whict 
poignantly   suggests  the   subject   of   our 
sketch.     Eugene  Field  early  learned  to 
magnify  what  is  little  and  fling  a  dash 
of  the  sublime   into  a  two-penny    post 
communication."    If   his   roguish   humor 
dealt   unsparingly   with   politicians    a 
members  of  society,  and  his  spirit  of  c 
viviality  reached  out  unstmtmgly,   they 
drew  the  world  to  his  doors. 

Field's  education,  as  such,  consisted 
in  a  restless  journeying  from  one  to  an- 
other of  three  colleges,  in  none  of  which 
he  played  a  brilliant  part.  His  parental 
stock  was  of  America's  best,  and  birth 
and  breeding  shone  in  his  eyes  and  1 
the  pages  of  his  delicately  inscribed  man- 
uscript. The  traits  that  descended  on 
him  to  mingle  delightful  contradictions 
in  one  body  were  for  the  most  part  those 
which  characterized  his  father,  Roswell 
Field. 

The  elder  Field  removed  from  Ver- 


mont to  St.  Louis  and  became  a  leader 
of  the  Missouri  bar.     It  was  his  sterr 
and  uncompromising  forcing  of  the  fa- 
mous  Dred    Scott  case  before   the   bu- 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States  that 
ultimately  settled  the  legal  status  of  the 
negro       His   brilliant   mind   and   genial 
nature   were   reflected   and    exaggerated 
in  his  son,  Eugene,  and  when  descended 
at  the  elder's  death  a  patrimony  which 
should  have  equipped  his  mental  future, 
the  son  dissipated  it  with  the  royal  flour- 
ish that  was  one  of  his  charming  endow- 
ments.     Disdaining   the    acquisition    of 
"useful  knowledge,"  he  sailed  away  to 
foreign   lands  where  he  remained   until 
all    funds   were   exhausted,   a   condit 
that  was  unrelieved  more  than  momen- 
tarily throughout  his  lifetime.     Herein 
resided  one  of  the  contradictions  to  the 
thrifty  New  England    consciousness  on 
which  he  had  full  claim.     Borrowing  be- 
came an  artistic  fetish  to  whose  devel- 
opment he  expended  the  enthusiasm  and 
finish  worthy  a  greater  cause,  but  whicl 
seldom  failed  of  its  purpose.     The  same 
liberality  of  spirit  existed  in  giving  as  in 
supplicating,   and    from   Eugene 
generous  hand  many  an  embryonic  writ- 
er in  the  early  '80's  received  the  needed 
boost.     His  journalistic  contacts  covered 
the  brief  years  of    his  writing,  a  scant 
twenty-two,  and  in  them  he  knew  and 
was  known  by  the  greatest  public  figures 
of  the  two  decades.    Many  of  them  were 
called   on  to  bear  with  what  meekness 
they  could  the  waggish  inventions  of  1 
fun-loving  brain,  and  to  see  in  print 
grossest    misrepresentations   of    facts   < 
fantastic   fiction   in   which   appeared   no 
errors  of  name.    But  if  the  banter  some- 
times lacked   good   taste,   it  was   never 
vicious,  and  so  keen  was  Field  s  enjoy- 
ment of  his  jokes  that  no  case  of  active 
resentment  was  ever  recorded. 

Alwavs  there  was  a  long  list  of  bill- 
against  "the    name   of    Field     bills   that 
sooner  or  later  had  to  be  checked   up, 
and,  until  his  wife  took  over  the  admin 
istration  of  funds,  creditors  were  woni 
to  receive  a  whimsical  drawing  on  t 
reverse  side  of  the  bill  done  in  charac- 
teristic daintiness  of  color  and  lettering. 
The    drawings   bore   convincing  attest 
tions  to  the  debtor's  inability  to  pay  ir 
form   so  whimsical  and  persuasive  I 
the   creditors  more   often  were  amuse, 
than  angry.  Silent  and  whimsical  wheec 
ling  became  a  pursuit  in  which   he  ex- 
celled and  seldom  lost,  and  one  of 
most  unique  and  successful  of  these  was 
practised  in  a  Chicago  book  shop, 
story   belongs   to   the    public   but   bears 
repetition. 


Field  was  a  bibliomaniac  by  heredity 
and  disposition  and  his  library,  largely 
inherited  from  his  scholarly  father,  held 
priceless  volumes.  But  the  pastime  was 
costly  and  Field's  income  seldom  permit- 
ted him  the  indulgence.  His  quids  wit 
served  him  well  when  on  an  occasion  he 
found  a  volume  he  particularly  coveted 
and  certainly  could  not  buy.  Upon  the 
white  cover  of  the  book  he  penned  in 
neat  letters  this  petition: 


"Swete  friend,  for  Jesus'  sake  forbeare 
To  buy  ye  boke  thou  findest  here, 

For  that  when  1  do  get  the  pelf, 
I  meane  to  buy  ye  boke  my  selte.  ^ 
Eugene  Field. 

When  he  was  again  in  pocket  he  re- 
turned to  find  the  prized  copy  awaiting 
his  reappearance. 

The  same  hand  wrote  the  lines  to  his 
Little  Boy  Blue,  lines  that  will  never 
lose   their   potency   and   beauty,    which 
penned  the  mischievous  advertisement  i 
the  Denver  Tribune  that  was  calculated 
to    achieve    disastrous    results    for 
friend,  the  butt  of  the  joke.  Wolfe  Lon- 
doner,    chairman     of     the     Republican 
County    Committee,   confided   to 
the   nature  and   progress  of  his  e 
among  the  negroes,  on  whom  Repubhc 
majority  more  or  less  depended.   It  was 
a  grievous  error  in  judgment,   for  1 
Tribune  next  day  carried  an  enor 
advertisement  : 

WANTED!  !  ! 


LONDONER'S  STORE 
A  CARLOAD  OF  GEORGIA 

WATERMELONS  JUST 

RECEIVED  FOR  A  SPECIAL 

DISTRIBUTION  AMONG  HIb 

COLORED  FRIENDS!  !  1 

CALL  EARLY  AND  GET  YOUR 

MELON. 

The  greengoods  department  was  en- 
veloped in  a  chocolate  mist  when  Lon- 
doner reached  it  at  opening  time,  and, 
there  being   no   melons  in   the   market, 
his    dismay    at    losing    what    political 
ground  he  'had  gained  for  his  party  v 
intense.    There  was  no  way  of  explai 
ing  the  situation,  the  negro  mind   was 
less   approachable    in    1883    anyhow- 
held  few  reaches  beyond  food  and  sleep. 
Londoner's  suffering  was  exquisite,  a 
the    amazing   thing    is    that     presently, 
when  the  dilemma  was  met  by  the  time- 
ly arrival  of  a  carload  of  watermelons 
on  a  siding  near  his  store,  Mr.  London- 
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er  appreciated  only   the  neat  joke  and 
the  fun  of  it  in  his  recounting.     This 
was  a  common  indulgence  on  the  part  of 
Field's  friends  and  was  significant.     It 
acknowledged  a  right  to  lightness,  and  it 
acknowledged  the  existence  of  depths  be- 
yond   the    lightness    that    honored 
the  indulgence.  The  joyous  nature 
claimed  a  love  beyond  the  average 
of    human     affections — love     that 
overlooked    the    severity    of    tests 
into   the  great   heart   of   a  friend 
behind  them.  If  he  tried  them  to 
the  limit,  he  also  gave  a  full  meas- 
ure of  loyalty  in  return. 

"I'd   back  him  up  in  anything  he 

had  a  mind  to  say 
Of  mighty  bass  he'd  left  behind  or 

lost  upon  the  way: 
For    what    is    friendship    but     a 

scheme  to  help  a  fellow  out — 
And  what  a  paltry  fish  or  two  to 

make  such  bones  about!" 


Sporadic  gleanings  from  the 
charming  life  while  in  the  living 
have  been  in  my  possession  for 
forty  years  and  in  no  biographies 
do  I  find  full  duplicate  of  the  fol- 
lowing incidents.  They  touch  the 
period  of  Field's  management  of 
the  Kansas  City  Times  and,  al- 
though Mr.  Slatson  Thompson 
presents  in  his  splendid  story  of 
Eugene  Field  the  incidents  leading 
up  to  and  following  the  printing 
of  the  poem  to  Gaston  which  ap- 
pears in  this  article,  he  failed  to 
furnish  the  verses.  The  account 
we  turn  over  to  Mr.  Thompson's 
composition,  giving  it  verbatim 
that  he  may  share  the  credit  of 
the  whole. 

"There    lived    in    Kansas    City, 
when  Field  was  at  the  height  of 
his  local   fame  there,  one  George 
Gaston,  whose  cafe  and   bar  was 
the  resort  of  all  the  choice  spirits 
of  the   town.    He   fairly  worship- 
ped Field,  who  made  his  place  fa- 
mous by  entertainments  and  by  fre- 
quent   squibs    in    the    Times.    Al- 
though George  had  a  rule  suspend- 
ing credit  when  the  checks  given 
in  advance  of  pay  day  amounted  to 
more  than  a  customer's  weekly  sal- 
ary, he  never  thought  of  enforcing 
it    in    the    case   of    'Gene'.    More 
than    once   some   particularly   fine 
story   or    flattering   notice   of   the   good 
cheer    at    Gaston's    sufficed    to    restore 
Field's  credit  on    George's  spindle.   At 
Christmas-time    that    credit   was    under 
a    cloud    of    checks    for    two    bits    (25 
cents),  four  bits,  and  a  dollar  or  more 
each    to    the   total    of   $135.50,     when, 


touched  by  some  simple  piece  that  Field 
wrote  in  the  Times,  Gaston  presented 
his  bill  for  the  amount  endorsed  'paid.' 

'  'How's  this,  George?'  asked  Field. 

"  'Oh,  that's  all  right,'  returned 
George. 


tT-OsasTTnt,  3  **. 


'But  this  is  receipted,'  continued  the 
ex-debtor. 

''  'Sure,'  said  the  gracious  creditor. 
'  'Do  I   understand,'  said  Field  with 
a  gravity  that  should  have  warned   his 
friend,  'that  I  have  paid  this  bill?' 

'That's  what,'  was  George's  laconic 
assurance. 


'  'In  full's  what  I  said,'  murmured 
the  unsuspecting  philanthropist,  enjoy- 
ing to  the  full  his  own  magnanimity. 

'  'Well,    sir,'   said    Field,    raising   his 

voice  without   relaxing  a  muscle,   'is   it 

not    customary    in    Missouri    when   one 

gentleman  pays  another  in  full  to 

set  up  the  wine?" 

George  could  scarcely  respire 
for  a  moment,  but  gradually  re- 
covered sufficiently  to  mumble, 
'Gents,  this  is  one  on  yours  truly, 
What'll  you  have?" 

"And  with  one  voice  Field's 
cronies,  who  were  witnesses  to 
the  scene,  ejaculated,  'Make  it  a 
case.'  " 

The  reason  for  the  bar-keeper's 
generosity  was  the  poem  entitled : 

GASTON'S  REMORSE. 

The  most  uneasy  of  his  victims 
was  Field's  wife,  who  recoiled 
from  public  notice.  This  reserve 
failed  to  move  him  and  he  appeared 
to  enjoy  her  discomfiture.  She  was 
beautiful  and  he  liked  to  see  the 
color  mount  into  her  cheeks  and 
the  dark  lashes  fall  over  embarras- 
sed eyes.  He  gave  himself  the 
pleasure  on  many  occasions. 

One  day  they  entered  a  crowd- 
ed street  car  and  there  being  no 
double  seat  vacant,  Mr.  Field 
found  one  midway  of  the  car  for 
his  wife,  while  he  sought  the  ex- 
treme front.  Mrs.  Field  was 
charmingly  attired.  When  the  con- 
ductor passed  through  for  fares 
and  in  time  reached  the  young 
man,  Field  rose  and,  slowly  ex- 
tracting the  money  from  his  pock- 
et, said  in  a  voice  well  calculated 
to  be  heard  by  every  occupant. 

"One  fare  for  myself  and  one 
for  the  lovely  lady  in  the  beautiful, 
new  brown  silk  dress!" 

But  this  was  the  light  side  of 
a  nature  whose  strength  was  suf- 
fitient  to  wage  a  good  fight  for 
the  best  in  human  emotions,  whose 
sweetness  "tosseth  the  dreams  afar" 
in  lines  not  likely  to  be  forgotten 
in  the  ages. 


The  editors  are  highly  gratified  to  pre- 
sent to  Overland  readers  the  accompanying 
article  by  Mary  Goodrich.  Much  of  the 
material  is  from  original  sources  and  not 
before  been  published.  The  cut  of  Eugene 
Field  is  made  from  an  early  photograph. 
The  fac  simile  poem  "Gaston's  Remorse" 
with  Field's  pen  sketch  is  a  rare  literary 
gem. 
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BY  EDITH  ELDEN  ROBINSOX 


ALOW  moan  rose  from  the  taut- 
drawn  lips  of  a  swarthy  woman, 
perhaps  in  the  late  teens.  All 
through  the  night  there  had  been  issued, 
at  intermittent  intervals,  the  same  sound, 
breaking  the  silence  of  a  one-roomed 
shack,  immaculate,  in  its  pitiful  poverty. 

The  same — except  that  now,  it  came 
more  frequently.  The  lines  about  the 
pale  mouth  grew  deeper.  The  pain  in 
the  limpid  eyes  of  the  sufferer,  too,  grew 
greater. 

Miguel  Gomes,  the  head  of  this  house 
and  the  only  watcher  of  the  battle  be- 
tween life  and  death  gritted  his  teeth 
anew,  with  each  sound  from  Lupe's  lips. 
Anew  he  ground  the  well-worn  nails 
into  hands  once  calloused  from  labor. 
Nor,  did  he  sense  that  from  the  abra- 
sions, thus  formed,  little  trickles  of 
blood  formed  deep-dyed  splotches  at  the 
toes  of  his  clay-dried  boots.  His  dark- 
ened skin  took  on  the  greenish  pallor  of 
fear  and  under  his  breath  he  muttered 
prayers  to  a  cold-faced  Madonna  on 
the  wall,  the  only  adornment  in  this 
place. 

Suddenly  Miguel  was  aware  that  a 
strange  change  had  taken  place.  He 
lifted  his  face  from  between  his  bowed 
shoulders  and  gazed  in  terror  toward 
the  cot  where  Lupe  laid — once  more  was 
there  a  heart  rending  cry!  Lupe  laid  as 
if  in  the  throes  of  death.  So  still.  So 
white! 

A  moment  he  sat,  thus.  Then,  like  a 
wild  animal  in  anguish,  threw  himself 
across  the  short  distance  from  chair  to 
cot  and  cried:  "Ah,  mea  Lupe!  Lupe, 
et  es  Miguel  det  cries  to  you.  Leesten, 
leesten,  leetle  song  -  bird.  Leesten  — 
bre-ethe  for  Miguel,  agen." 

No  answer.  Not  a  flicker  of  an  eye- 
lash. Lupe's  lips,  those  once  red,  lus- 
cious lips,  were  ashy.  Those  once  so 
mobile  lips  were  tight — and,  oh,  lover 
of  Jesus!  Could  it  be  that  they  were 
stiff! 

In  frenzy,  Miguel  grasped  his  young 
wife,  for  thus  she  was,  by  the  shoulders 


and  rudely  shook  her  fragile  form,  the 
while  great  drops  of  sweat  and  tears  in- 
termingled and  fell  on  her  face. 

But — God  was  good.  Yes — the  priests 
had  said  it  was  so.  And  the  set  look  on 
Lupe's  face  grew  less.  The  eyelids 
flickered.  The  lips  twitched  and  a  low 
moan  escaped  the  teeth.  Another  and 
another — and  then,  oh,  God,  would  the 
priest  never  come?  The  doctor. 

Miguel  rose  in  desperation  from  his 
knees  and  tore  frantically  back  and 
forth  across  the  clean-swept  boards  in 
his  helplessness. 

"Oh,  Mother  of  Jesus,  oh,  Mary  Ma- 
ry-y,"    he   sobbed    afresh.      "Hear    poor 
Miguel.     Lupe  will  from  me  go — 
unless,  unless  a  miracle,  it  comes!" 

Still  the  cries  of  the  woman  rent  the 
air  only  to  be  augmented,  now,  by  the 
most  pitiful  of  wee  wails.  A  son  had 
been  born  to  Miguel  Gomes! 

Lupe  lived !  The  Madonna  had  not 
failed  him!  And  down  on  his  knees 
went  Miguel  Gomes — -  —  and  so,  the 
priest  and  doctor  found  them. 

But —  —  the  son,  thus  ushered  in  was 
not  an  heir  to  Fate.  And  Lupe  was 
tired,  very,  very  tired.  For  the  keen  eyes 
of  the  Doctor  took  in  at  a  glance  the 
barely  perceptible  breathing  of  the  tiny 
infant,  and,  too,  the  critical  condition  of 
the  woman  who,  even  now,  at  Death's 
door,  murmured  unselfishly  concerning 
the  welfare  of  her  gift,  before  lapsing 
off  into  space. 

Quick  work  to  be  done  if  G-omes  kept 
his  woman,  let  alone  his  heir.  Over  the 
drone  of  the  priest's  intonations,  his 
voice  rose  curt  and  commanding.  "Go- 
mes, as  you  loVe  your  wife  and  want 
to  keep  her,  move.  Move  fast.  Don't 
stand  there  like  an  idiot.  Start.  Start, 
man,  do  you  hear  me?"  as  in  exaspera- 
tion, he  noticed  the  fear  in  the  man's 
face.  Not  unsympathetic,  but  fully  a- 
ware  that  nothing  but  drastic  action  and 
hardness  would  bring  results.  "Move. 
Move  faster  than  you  ever  did  in  your 
life.  Go  for  the  fireman,  Gomes.  To 


the  telephone,  the  station,  to  anywhere 
in  God's  name  you  can —  -  and  bring 
them  QUICK.  Q-U-I-C-K,  do  you 
hear?"  as  he  strode  toward  the  man  and 
shook  him  roughly  by  the  shoulder  and 
pushed  him  through  the  partly  ajarred 
door. 

To  the  priest  he  turned  and  said: 
"Father,  save  the  prayers  and  do  as  I 
say.  Grab  that  woman  and  help  me 
give  resuscitation.  It's  LIFE,  Father, 
first.  And,  then,  Hell  if  I  care  what 
you  do." 

Father  Julius  was  a  he-man,  in  a  test. 
Off  came  his  frock,  and  up  went  his 
sleeves  and  down  on  his  knees  beside 
that  cot  went  a  man.  A  man  who  not 
only  knew  how  to  pray  but  how  to  work 
when  the  occasion  demanded  it.  Not  a 
sound  came  from  either  of  the  workers. 
Just  steady  action.  As  for  the  babe — 
nothing  could  be  done  for  it —  just  now. 

Finally,  their  efforts  were  rewarded 
by  a  faint  color  in  first  the  lips,  then 

the  cheeks  of  the  woman and,  at 

last —  —  the  eyes  opened.  Large,  in- 
quiring eyes  that  brooked  no  lies. 

"He's  here —  the  babe,  Mrs.  Gomes. 
Sorry  I  can't  tell  you  how  long  he'll 
stay.  Don't  think  the  worst.  Father 
and  I  are  here.  We'll  do  what  we  can 

—  —  that  isn't  much you  came 

first.  Miguel  couldn't  spare  you.  Soon, 
we'll  have  help.  .You're  alright,  now. 
Father  can  care  for  your  needs  while  I 
take  care  of  the  child." 

No  nurse.  No  mid-wife.  No  female 
of  any  kind,  save  the'  patient.  Miguel 
had  been  out  of  work  for  six  months. 
Got  his  body  crushed  by  a  road  tractor. 
Courts  had  tied  up  the  case.  Charity 

had  done  its  poor  best and  Doctor 

Moore  could  always  be  relied  upon. 
When  he  died  his  worldly  coffers  would 
be  scanty,  but —  what  a  wealth  he  had 
laid  up —  for  "over  there!" 

He  cleansed  the  babe  in  a  white  por- 
celain mixing  bowl  on  a  cleanly  scrubbed 
kitchen  table.  He  wrapped  it  in  a  flan- 
nel shawl.  There  was  nothing  more 
that  he  could  do.  Apparently,  the  in- 
fant had  breathed  its  last,  and  still,  he 
had  known  miracles  to  happen. 

Dr.   Moore  had  seen  the  seamy  side 

of  life.     He  knew  the  sorrows  that  a- 

waited  this  small  entree  to  the  world — 

—  and,  he  knew  the  sorrow  that  the 

mother-heart  would  carry  to  her  grave 

over  the  loss  of  her  first-born  child 

if  it  died.  He  knew,  also,  the  futility  of 
Science,  when  pitted  against  an  unyield- 
ing Universal.  This  was  a  case  of  God 
TAKE  or  God  Let  LIVE!  It  really 
looked  like  NO  case  at  all. 

He  carried  the  babe  gently  across  the 
room  and  stopped,  as  he  placed  it  in  the 
arms  of  the  pathetic-faced  woman. 

"Miguel,  Miguel,  where  es  meo  Mi- 
guel ?"  whispered  her  voice. 
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"A  moment  only,  has   he  gone 

and  for  help,"  answered  the  Doctor  soft- 
ly, and  was  rewarded  by  the  faintest 
trace  of  a  smile. 

"And  the  Father,  what  of  him?" 
Again,  he  was  the  padre  of  the  flock, 
the  ever  watchful  eye  of  Catholicism — 
— and  his  reward  ?  The  caressing  eyes  of 
Lupe,  who  loved  him  as  a  daughter 
would  her  father. 

No  warmth  in  the  babe's  tiny  hands 
terrified  the  woman,  but  she  bravely 
strove  to  quiet  her  fears  and  her  mouth 
could  be  seen  moving  in  incessant  pray- 
er. 

Quick  footsteps  without !  Men's  loud 
voices,  now  subdued !  A  shuffle  of  feet 
and  panting  Miguel  opened  the  door, 
ushering  in  six  husky  firemen — the  pick 
of  the  squad,  the  Captain  had  said. 

Quietly  and  quickly  the  Doctor  ex- 
plained the  situation,  shrugging  his 
shoulders  and  striding  toward  the  cot, 
took  again  the  wee  morsel  from  his  mo- 
ther's arms  and  placed  him  on  the  table. 

Three  and  three  the  stalwart  men  in 
uniform  lined  up  across  from  one  an- 
other, and  the  pulmotor  went  into  ac- 
tion. All  these  men  had  kids  of  their 
own.  They  knew  what  a  woman  paid 
for  a  mite.  They  knew  what  a  wee  life 
meant  to  her.  And  if  the  saints  were 
willing,  they'd  pull  this  kid  through. 
Hadn't  they  put  the  spark  of  life  into 
the  O'Malley  brat  four  years  back?  And 
wasn't  he  the  meanest  little  tike  on  St. 
Helena's  street?  But,  mean  or  no,  the 
pet  of  the  District,  and  no  mistake  about 
that ! 

And  so  they  worked.  And  so  their 
thoughts  ran  races  each  with  the  others 
— but  not  a  word  did  they  speak.  One 
hour  passed — and  the  Doctor  quietly 
left,  telling  Miguel  he'd  come  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice.  Two  went  bv — and  the 


Father  blessed  the  mother  and  offered  his 
sympathies — and  he,  too,  left. 

But  the  soul  of  the  woman  stayed,  for 
wasn't  she  a  mother,  now?  In  her  fra- 
gile hands  a  worn  rosary  was  told  over 
and  over.  Not  a  cry  from  her  lips.  Nev- 
er had  the  firemen  seen  such  bravery! 
And  still  they  worked,  on,  on,  into  the 
wee  hours. 

Miguel  brewed  some  strong  coffee 
and  served  it  black.  One  drank  at  a 
time.  One  worked  at  a  time.  Each 
waited  his  turn.  Tireless,  those  men. 
God  knows  if  miracles  could  happen,  one 
should  happen,  now.  Drawn  faces  grew 
white  in  their  anxiety.  You'd  think  the 
kid  was  their  own — and  still  they 
worked. 

In  the  morning  the  Captain  sent  over 
a  fresh  squad — and  they  did  the  same. 
Miguel  made  more  coffee — and  tried 
to  console  his  wife,  who  had  broken  un- 
der the  tension  and  was  quietly  weeping 
in  his  arms. 

Noon  came  and  the  neighbors  sent 
over  a  bite,  and  went  quickly  away. 
Night  and  the  darkness  fell — and  still 
those  tireless  workers  never  ceased  until 
another  crew  from  headquarters  came — 
again,  it  was  the  picked  squad. 

And  the  seemingly  useless  efforts  con- 
tinued. But — midnight  ushered  in  a  real 
spark  of  life.  Glad  rays  shot  over  the 
faces  of  a  waiting,  tired,  half-dozen  of 
men.  The  spark  of  genuine  was  sup- 
planted by  low,  rhythmic  breathing.  A 
cry  followed,  soon,  and  over  the  watch- 
ing Miguel's  countenance,  great  tears 
rolled,  as  he  rang  the  hands  of  those 
tired  men. 

Not  a  sound  could  he  make — for  the 
miracle  had  happened ! 

But — Lupe!  Lupe,  the  mother  with 
the  soft  eyes  of  the  southern  clime  looked 
her  appreciation  and  cried  into  soft  mat- 


ted hair — like  Miguel's:  "Oh,  Miguel, 
look  what  me  arms  hold!  'Tis  the  bless- 
ed image  of  tuo,  meo  lov'ed!" 

And  so  it  was. 

And  the  boys  from  the  Captain's 
picked  crew- — what  of  them?  Swift 
glances  took  in  the  scene — as  old  as  the 
world !  And  hats  in  hand,  they  tiptoed 
away  and  as  they  went  down  the  walk 
to  the  street,  one  said,  hushedly:  "Hell, 
men,  I  thought  that  kid  was  gone!" 

"Gawd,  so  did  I,"  said  another. 

'But,    God    knew    better,"    said     ar 
other  gravely. 

Quiet  for  a  moment. 

Then,   in  a  hushed  voice,   O'Rourk 
murmured:  "Yuh,  and  I've  got  me 
in  that  woman's  eyes  when  we  giv'  he 
the  kid." 

"Me,  too,"  came  in  unison. 

"An"  it's  a  safe  bet  if  he's  as  stub 
born  about  doin'  as  he  was  about  livin', 
he'll  be  Hell-bent  an'  then  some,"  said 
the  Man  of  Little  Words.  , 

"An"  a  mouthful  yer  said,  that  tir 
Hennesy,"  said  the  first  spokesman,  "bi 
• — -I'm  tired  and  here's  where  I  be  leav- 
ing yer  all.    Good  night!" 

"Good  night,"  and  off  to  the  station 
went  that  squad,  all  but  the  latest  speak- 
er, who  had  left  a  sick  wife  when  he  was 
ordered  out.  And  'twas  certain  the  Cap 
wouldn't  be  hard  on  him,  when  he  knew 
the  news. 

*     *     #     * 

In  a  one-roomed  shack  on  a  cot  laid 
a  woman  and  to  her  breast  was  press 
a  tiny  babe.  The  miracle  had  happened ! 
Science,  Humanity  and  God  had  joined 
hands. 

The  woman  slept.  The  man  sat  hud- 
dled in  a  straight  backed  chair  and  from 
his  lips  came  the  words:  "They  said  he'd 
be  the  Mascot  of  the  Squad.  Mother  of 
Jesus,  I  love  that  kid !  Lupe  said  he 
looked  like  me." 


A  Pueblo  in  the  Sky 

(Continued  from  Page  266) 


Acoma  keeps  to  its  old  customs  with 
respect  to  its  water  supply.  There  are 
several  natural  reservoirs  or  hollows  in 
the  rock  surface  of  the  mesa-top.  These 
catch  and  hold  the  rain-water. 

Like  the  other  pueblos,  Acoma  is  an 
independent  community,  retaining  not 
only  its  customs,  its  clans,  its  matriarch- 
al ideas,  but  its  own  government  and 
laws.  A  governor  is  elected  once  a  year 
in  January.  His  symbol  of  office  is  a 
cane  given  by  Lincoln  in  1863  to  the 
governor  then  in  office.  Acoma  has  95,- 
000  acres  of  land. 

The  history  of  Acoma  since  the  Coro- 
nado  visit  of  1540  is  intensely  roman- 


tic. One  can  do  no  better  than  draw 
once  more  upon  the  knowledge  and  en- 
thusiasm of  Charles  F.  Lummis.  In 
1581  Antonio  de  Espejo  saw  the  snake 
dance  at  Acoma — the  ceremony  that  may 
now  be  seen  only  among  the  Hopis. 
About  15  years  later  Onate,  the  coloniz- 
er of  New  Mexico  and  'the  founder  of 
Santa  Fe,  paid  his  respects  to  the  high- 
perched  town,  and  received  its  pretended 
submission  to  the  Spanish  crown.  Onate's 
lieutenant,  Zaldivar,  and  25  of  his  men, 
however,  after  being  shown  about  the 
place,  were  set  upon  and  clubbed  to 
death.  The  thrilling  story  of  how  Acoma 
was  punished  for  this  act,  of  the  three- 
day  battle  and  the  heroic  incidents, 


comes  down  to  us  from  the  pen  of  Gas- 
par  de  Villagra,  the  soldier-poet,  who 
published  a  rhymed  account  of  the  expe- 
dition of  which  he  was  a  party.  In  1629 
Fray  Juan  Ramirez,  a  Franciscan  mis- 
sionary, walked  from  Santa  Fe  to  Aco- 
ma, his  new  assignment,  and  lived  there 
on  the  mesa-top  for  twenty  years  doing 
much  good  among  the  people  of  the 
village  by  whom  he  was  loved  and  re- 
spected. In  1680  the  great  rebellion  of 
the  pueblo  Indians  burst  forth,  the  Aco- 
mas  included.  The  church  was  destroyed 
and  Ramirez's  successor  killed.  De  Var- 
gas reconquered  the  town  twelve  years 
later.  Since  1700  and  the  rebuilding  of 
the  church  Acoma  has  been  at  peace. 
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On  Going  Home 


CHII-.MAN 


HOW    WELL    I    remember    that 
September  day  in   1906  when  I 
boarded  the  train  for  Port  Hu- 
ron on  my  way  to  New   York,   and   I 
was  on  my  way  to  life  and  freedom.   As 
the  train  bumped  along  I  thought  of  the 
dim  distant  day  when  I  would  return. 
Success  was  certain.    I  would  return  in 
a  blaze  of  glory,  and  "Then,"  I  thought, 
"some  folks  will  see." 

I  did  not  realize  what  a  task  it  is  to 
impress  one's  home-town  folks;  for  some 
unaccountable  reason  they  refuse  to  be 
impressed.  I  was  hardly  missed.  My 
father  used  to  talk  of  my  being  sub- 
merged in  the  great  city."  He  hated  the 
city — wanted  none  of  it.  I  must  con- 
fess that  father's  notions  concerning  the 
"city"  were  mere  small-town  theories.  A 
man  or  woman  living  in  a  small  town 
remains  submerged  to  a  far  greater  de- 
gree than  does  the  city  dweller.  The 
small-town  citizen  has  few  intimate 
friends.  My  father  thought  he  knew  the 
people  in  Bad  Axe,  Michigan.  In  real- 
ity he  knew  very,  very  few.  As  a  boy 
about  town  I  knew  that  So-and-So  lived 
in  a  certain  house,  but  the  number  of 
homes  I  ever  set  foot  in  was  small  in- 
deed. People  live  all  their  lives  in  Bad 
Axe,  Huron  County,  Michigan,  and 
never  enter  more  than  a  score  of  homes. 
The  remainder  are  alien  and  impersonal. 
When  a  family  moves  away  they  leave 
a  few,  a  very  few  intimate  friends  who 
miss  them ;  but  aside  from  these,  they 
are  hardly  missed.  The  local  paper 
spreads  the  news  and  that's  the  end  of  it. 

The  greatest  illusion  the  small-town 
boy  carries  away  with  him  when  he  mi- 
grates to  the  city  is  the  notion  that  he 
will  return  and  impress  the  "old  folks 
at  home."  It  cannot  be  done.  I  should 
have  known  this  truth  on  that  day  in 
September,  1906,  but,  like  every  other 
ambitious  youth,  I  believed  that  I  would 
be  the  exception  to  the  rule.  It  was  a 
great  surprise  to  me  when  I  discovered 
that  there  is  no  exception  to  that  rule. 
I  should  have  recalled  my  attitude  and 
the  attitude  of  other  boys  about  town 
when  some  fellow  came  back — out  of 
Detroit  or  Chicago — and  tried  to  im- 
press us.  We  did  not  like  it,  we  re- 
sented it,  and  discounted  everything  he 
said.  I  remember  very  clearly  when  Gain 
Merrit  came  back  from  Detroit,  he  told 
us  great  stories  about  his  exploits  in  the 
city — the  shows  he  had  seen,  the  girls 
he  had  met,  the  parties  he  had  enjoyed. 
True  or  not,  we  did  not  like  it.  When 
Harlan  Rowe  came  back  from  Chicago 


the  kids  nicknamed  him  "Harlan  Page 
Sasafras  Dupont"  and  were  secretly  glad 
that  he  had  to  get  back  of  the  counter 
and  dish  up  the  butter  and  count  the 
eggs.  A  lot  of  young  barbarians,  we  were 
delighted  when  he  had  to  give  up  his 
literary  career  and  become  a  clerk  in  his 
father's  store.  We  didn't  want  anyone 
around  showing  off — and  really  resented 
the  intrusion  of  "city  stuff"  into  our 
social  scheme  of  things. 


Nestling  among  the  trees  in  sunlight 
and  shadow 

I  analyze  my  personal  attitude  easily 
enough.  I  was  jealous  and  envious  of 
Harlan  Rowe.  He  possessed  what  I 
wanted — an  education,  a  cultural  train- 
ing, a  mastery  of  English.  It  is  not  a 
pleasant  thing  to  confess,  but  it  is  hu- 
man, and  I  am  able  to  trace  the  major- 
ity of  my  prejudices  to  the  same  founda- 
tion. We  rejoiced  in  the  disappoint- 
ments and  tragedies  of  others.  If  we 
could  not  climb,  we  could  at  least,  pull 
down.  The  small  town  is  the  epitome 
of  democracy  and  the  gang  of  boys  on 
the  Baptist  Church  corner  was  the  es- 
sence of  the  New  England  town  meet- 
ing. 

After  20  years  I  begin  to  see  the 
meaning  of  Harlan  Rowe's  return  to 
the  butter  and  egg  counter,  I  see  now 
that  it  was  an  heroic  thing  to  do.  His 
father  was  ill  and  needed  him,  and  turn- 
ing h.'s  back  upon  everything  he  loved, 
his  aspirations  and  ideals,  he  went  back 
to  Bad  Axe  because  as  he  saw  it,  it  was 
the  right  thing  to  do.  If  I  had  read  the 
same  story  in  a  book,  I  would  have  had 
some  sense  of  appreciation,  but  it  was 
Harlan  Rowe,  and  it  was  Bad  Axe, 
Michigan,  and  I  rejoiced  when  he  had 
apparently  failed.  How  wrong,  how  ut- 
terly stupid ;  he  had  not  failed  at  all ;  I 


was  a  cad — he  was  a  man.  He  joined 
the  "club"  and  was  made  to  feel  "out  of 
it",  was  practically  frozen  out,  and 
walked  the  streets  alone,  disheartened, 
discouraged  and  crushed.  In  the  old 
days  it  was  not  a  good  thing  to  possess 
too  much  education.  Penny  Wilcox, 
Hugh  Ross,  Doctor  Conboy,  and  Har- 
lan Rowe  discovered  that  truth.  The 
school  teachers  and  preachers  were  the 
only  ones  permitted  to  possess  an  ex- 
cess of  learning. 

I  remember  when  certain  people  who 
had  migrated  into  the  Canadian  North- 
west came  back  to  Bad  Axe.  They  had 
failed,  and  the  town  would  publish  the 
usual  interview  concerning  how  glad 
they  were  "to  get  back  to  dear  old  Bad 
Axe".  Glad  nothing!  There  was  no 
place  else  to  go.  When  I  am  licked,  fin- 
ished, done — failure  unmistakeably  writ- 
ten all  over  me,  I'll  go  sneaking  back 
to  Bad  Axe  too.  We  all  do.  And  why? 

After  three  years  in  New  York  I  made 
my  first  visit  home  and  went  back  to 
Bad  Axe.  For  weeks  I  was  filled  with  a 
thrill  of  expectancy.  I  was  going  home 
— back  to  Bad  Axe!  It  was  a  strange, 
confused  mixture  of  emotions.  I  wasn't 
such  a  whirl-wind  of  a  success,  but  I 
had  a  good  job,  I  might  impress  them, 
and  I  might  not — but  anyway — I  was 
going  home. 

I  bought  myself  a  brand-new  hand- 
bag. I  made  sure  that  everything  I  wore 
was  thoroughly  metropolitan.  I  must 
look  like  "New  York"  when  I  stepped 
off  the  train  at  Bad  Axe!  I  was  a  New 
Yorker,  I  rode  in  the  subway  every 
day.  I  knew  New  York  like  a  book.  As 
I  rode  on  the  Wolverine  up  the  Hudson 
I  was  a  city  chap,  a  New  Yorker,  when 
I  got  off  the  train  at  Detroit  I  was  still 
a  young  man  from  the  great  city  of  New 
York.  When  I  pulled  into  the  Tunnel 
Station  at  Port  Huron  I  still  held  the 
part.  But  I  want  to  tell  you  something: 
I  wasn't  a  city  fellow  at  all  when  I 
climbed  off  the  train  at  the  water  tank 
at  Bad  Axe,  Michigan. 

By  the  time  train  reached  Jeddo  I  was 
a  yokel  up  to  my  knees;  at  Croswell  I 
was  Bad  Axe  up  to  my  waist,  and  when 
the  train  pulled  into  Ubly  I  was  brush- 
ing the  hayseeds  off  my  sleeves.  I  could- 
n't hold  the  part,  I  was  going  home.  I 
had  pictured  myself  being  very  dignified, 
but  from  Wadsworth  on  I  was  just  a 
wild,  crazy  kid,  peeking  out  of  the  car 
window,  looking  for  Dick  Wolfston's 
barn,  and  the  patch  of  poplars  on  Dad's 
(Continued  on  Page  279) 
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as  it  is  in  its  turn  smaller  than  the 
stars.  This  peculiar  thing  is  a  Human 
Being.  Man  himself  is  like  a  mighty 
universe,  composed  of  atoms,  each  of 
which  resembles  a  tiny  solar  system. 

Is  man  Material  or  Ethereal?  Human 
nature  itself  is  one  of  the  objects  of 
modern  research,  under  the  name  of 
psychology.  Modern  psychology  declares 
the  man  to  be  essentially  materialistic. 
That  is,  the  deepest  emotions  and  in- 
stincts of  man  are  found  to  be  based 


upon  or  associated  with  such  material- 
istic anatomical  apparatus  as  the  ner- 
vous system,  the  internal  glands,  and 
what  not. 

Here,  we  have  then  a  topsy-turvy 
world,  given  to  us  by  the  new  lamps  of 
science.  According  to  it,  man's  spirit 
is  more  substantial  than  the  ancients 
had  thought ;  and  substance  or  matter  it- 
self is  far  more  insubstantial  than  any- 
body had  ever  before  thought. 

In  the  realm  of  the  study  of  human 


Mt.  Wilson  Observatory  photos  of  the  sun  spots,  vihlch  are  noiz  known 

to  affect  weather,  and  the  magnetic  aad  electric  conditions  on  the  earth. 

(S.  F.  Examiner  Picture) 
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nature  itself,  most  brilliant  work  has 
been  done  recently  in  California.  Dr. 
Evans  of  Berkeley  and  others  like  him 
have  opened  new  realms  in  the  study 
of  the  relations  of  hormones  or  internal 
secretions  to  the  growth  and  well-being 
and  emotional  natures  of  men  and 
women. 

What  is  the  value  of  all  this  science? 
Is  it  merely  a  destroyer  of  old  beliefs, 
or  does  it  give  anything  new  and  better? 
The  answer  is:  When  an  old  building 
is  pulled  down,  it  resembles  an  awful 
mess.  But,  upon  its  site  new  mansions 
are  reared,  and  these  are  an  improve- 
ment. 

Science  has  done — and  still  is  doing 
— its  job  of  pulling  down  a  lot  of  worth- 
less rubbish.  But  it  is  at  the  same  time 
showing  how  something  better  can  be 
built. 

One  thing  is  certain,  science  makes 
man  more  and  more  depend  upon  him- 
self. He  must  trust  to  his  own  intellect, 
and  to  no  outside  indulgent  power.  This 
is  a  cruel  sort  of  situation,  perhaps,  for 
the  present  generation  that  has  been 
brought  partly  to  trust  in  Fate  or  super- 
natural agencies  or  what  not.  Further- 
more, if  all  men  are  to  build  their  own 
house  of  faith  according  to  science,  they 
must  have  an  adequate  understanding  of 
the  principles  of  these  new  sciences. 
They  must  carry  in  their  hands  small, 
if  not  large,  lamps  of  science. 

Well,  why  not?  Why  should  scien- 
tific study  be  monopolized  by  a  few  col- 
lege professors?  In  fact,  human  salva- 
tion in  this  age  depends  upon  the  widest 
dissemination  of  competent  scientific 
lore  among  all  classes  of  people.  Why  is 
there  not  a  laboratory  or  observatory  at 
every  street  corner — just  as  there  is  a 
church  or  a  hotel?  If  there  is  a  sunspot 
in  evidence  today,  only  the  atronomer  on 
Mt.  Wilson  or  Mt.  Hamilton  is  able 
to  see  it.  The  average  man  has  no  ac- 
cess to  a  telescope.  This  condition  is, 
I  say,  not  worthy  of  a  civilized  people. 

In  California,  the  lovely  and  pro- 
gressive country,  let  there  be  abundant 
public  scientific  institutes  at  the  city 
street  corners.  Then,  science  will  be- 
come the  chief  recreation  on  a  nation- 
wide scale,  such  as  it  already  is  for  the 
few  educated  men  who  specialize  in  it. 


The  October  number  of  this  magazine  will  be  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  League  of  Western  Writers.  The 
publishers  are  pleased  to  render  this  service  and  to  assist  in  the  promotion  of  those  worthy  enterprises  now  so 
successfully  sponsored  by  the  League.  This  number  will  carry  stories  and  articles  by  prominent  present-day  writers 
and  will  also  feature  some  of  the  best  known  earlier  writers — men  and  women  who  by  their  authorship  have 
helped  to  produce  a  distinct  Western  literature  and  whoose  work  has  brought  California  and  the  Pacific  Coast 
to  the  attention  of  multitudes  the  country  over.  Some  of  the  most  recent  and  worthivhile  books  written  by  West- 
ern authors  or  written  about  the  West,  will  be  featured.  Through  timely  advertisements,  publishers  will  bring 
to  the  attention  of  readers  and  librarians  volumes  that  should  be  on  the  shelves  of  book  lovers  and  discussed 
at  the  League  meetings.  See  Page  279  of  this  issue  for  detailed  announcement. 
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California  from  1850  to  1905 

Blake  Ross,  First  Prize  Essay   Winner  of  the  James  D.  Phelan  History  Contest  1850-1905. 


AS  A  NATIVE  Californian  I 
have  long  sensed  the  need  of  a 
record  of  the  building  period  in 
our  history  immediately  following  the 
finding  of  gold,  and  our  admission  as  a 
State.  American  California  has  been 
given  little  credit  for  the  splendid  stand- 
ardization of  its  varied  industries  and 
its  equally  fine  school  system.  To  remedy 
this  defect,  I  induced  Honorable  James 
D.  Phelan  to  offer  two  prizes — or  $1000 
and  $500  respectively,  for  an  essay  cov- 
ering the  period  from  1850  to  1905. 
The  essays  were  limited  to  15,000  word? 
and  there  were  58  contestants  covering 
the  year  of  time  allowed. 

Number  46,  entitled  "The  Golden 
Crucible,"  by  Blake  Ross,  U.  S.  Veter- 
an Hospital,  Livermore,  California,  was 
awarded  first  prize,  and  his  offering  has 
proved  a  delight  to  all  interested  in  the 
enterprize.  It  has  real  literary  merit, 
and  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  pe- 
riod involved.  In  writing  of  his  work, 
Blake  Ross  says:  "It  seemed  to  me 
that  in  the  Californian  cosmos,  one 
might  see  recapitulated  the  major  trends 
of  the  historical  process,  and  I  thought 
it  likely  that  viewed  in  retrospect,  Cali- 
fornian history  might  be  seen  as  an  epi- 
tome of  all  human  history. 

At  the  outset  my  treatment  of  the 
subject  was  conditioned  by  the  idea  of 
history  as  essentially  an  impersonal  pro- 
cess, with  man  as  the  instrument  rather 
than  the  molder  of  destiny  .  .  .  This 
idea  of  impersonality  led  me  to  empha- 
size events  rather  than  names  which 
was  in  accord  with  the  suggestion  em- 
bodied in  the  announcement  of  the  con- 
test: 'Episodes  in  chronological  order 
are  better  than  biography.'  I  left  out 
the  names  of  the  human  actors  in  the 
scenes,  not  because  I  thought  they  were 
unimportant  but  because  I  thought  the 
larger  social  and  economic  movements 
of  which  they  were  only  parts,  were 
more  important.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
in  a  short  essay  it  was  more  important  to 
state  what  was  done  than  to  describe 
those  who  did  it." 

And  there  you  have  the  viewpoint  of 
the  writer  of  a  gem  in  the  form  of  an 
historical  essay.  Blake  Ross  was  born 
in  Maine  in  1900,  and  is  therefore  less 
than  30  years  old.  He  came  to  Cali- 
fornia late  in  1912,  went  to  school  in 
San  Diego,  and  enlisted  in  the  Students' 
Army  Training  Corps  Unit  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Redlands.  In  1921,  he  entered 
the  University  of  California  as  a  stu- 
dent in  architecture.  In  1923  his  health 


BY  FRONA  EUNICE  WAIT  COLBURN 
Chairman    of    Contest 

failed  and  since  then  he  has  been  in  the 
tubercular  wards — first  at  Arroyo  San- 
itarium Livermore  and  from  there  to  his 
present  abode — the  U.  S.  Veteran  Hos- 
pital just  over  the  hill  where  he  has 
been  for  the  past  four  years. 

Not  for  a  moment  must  one  think  of 
this  brave  young  chap  as  in  need  of 
sympathy!  He  expects  to  recover  full 
health  and  will  then  go  back  to  the 
University  at  Berkeley  to  finish  his 
course.  And  he  is  such  a  likeable,  fine, 
upstanding,  modern  American  that  one 
forgets  that  he  wrote  his  winning  essay 
propped  up  in  bed  with  a  writing  pad 
on  his  knees,  and  no  Reference  Librarv 


Blake  Ross,  First  Prize  Winner 


near  at  hand.  He  is  not  a  trained  writ- 
er ;  never  having  had  an  article  accepted 
and  printed.  His  only  experience  with 
a  pen  was  a  few  squibs  printed  in  a  lit- 
tle house  organ  at  Arroyo  Sanitarium. 
He  made  good  use  of  the  California 
Reference  books  in  the  State  Library  at 
Sacramento,  through  the  library  con- 
nected with  the  U.  S.  Veteran  Hospital 
at  Livermore. 

It  was  while  listening  in  on  the  radio 
talks  of  Joseph  Henry  Jackson  that 
Blake  Ross  heard  of  the  Essay  Contest. 
The  opportunity  came  to  him  through 
the  air.  The  award  was  given  him  by 
Professor  Sidney  E.  Mezes,  born  at 
Belmont,  California,  but  now  President 


of  the  University  of  New  York  City. 
Professor  Mezes  made  the  selection  of 
the  winning  essays  while  at  a  health  re- 
sort in  Grasse,  France,  away  from  all 
possible  outside  influence,  and  with 
nothing  but  a  number  instead  of  a  name 
and  address  to  guide  him. 

It  was  the  wish  of  Senator  James  D. 
Phelan  that  Professor  Mezes  was 
named  the  final  judge.  The  local 
judges  were  my  own  selection.  These 
were  Judge  John  F.  Davis,  Past  Grand 
President,  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden 
West,  who  acted  as  Chairman.  Assisting 
him  were  Professor  Herbert  E.  Bolton, 
History  Department  of  the  University 
of  California;  Professor  Henry  Meade 
Bland,  Poet  Laureate  and  Head  of  the 
Literature  Department,  State  Teachers 
College,  San  Jose;  Mr.  Boutwell  Dun- 
lap,  California  Historical  Society,  and 
Mr.  Charles  S.  Gushing,  Past  President, 
Society  of  California  Pioneers.  Each 
man  was  particularly  well  qualified  to 
pass  on  the  merits  of  the  essays  submit- 
ted, and  all  of  them  served  faithfully 
and  with  unflagging  enthusiasm.  To 
their  care  and  fine  judgment  is  the  sat- 
isfaction over  results  to  be  attributed. 
They  are  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  all 
lovers  of  California  history,  who  believe 
in  the  glorious  future  man  and  nature 
have  in  store  for  us. 

As  for  Blake  Ross,  the  successful  con- 
testant, give  him  time  to  find  himself 
and  there  will  be  added  a  true  his- 
torian to  our  already  distinguished 
school  of  Western  Writers.  The  essay 
form  is  difficult  to  write.  It  must  have 
the  graceful  flow  of  un  rhymed  poetry, 
and  should  have  vision,  analytical  in- 
sight, and  the  knack  of  telling  plain 
facts  in  a  fascinating  manner.  "The 
Golden  Crucible,"  by  Blake  Ross  has  all 
of  these  good  points.  Moreover,  he  has 
a  pleasing  personality,  an  indomitable 
will,  good  looks,  nice  manners,  and  more 
than  a  fair  chance  for  a  successful  fu- 
ture, including  perfect  health. 

The  winner  of  the  second  prize  of 
$500,  Dr.  Rockwell  D.  Hunt,  is  Dean 
of  the  Graduate  School,  University  of 
Southern  California.  Dr.  Hunt's  es- 
say was  Number  19.  He  took  for  his 
topic  "The  State  Everybody  Loves." 
This  was  a  factual  essay  and  of  a  prac- 
tical nature  with  emphasis  upon  statis- 
tics and  historical  data. 

Dr.  Hunt  is  known  as  an  authority 
on  history  and  economics.  He  is  a  native 
son  of  California,  a  graduate  of  Johns 
(Continued  on  Page  286) 
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On  Going  Home 
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farm.     When   the  standpipe  came   into 
view  towering  over  the  maples  by  the 
ball-park  1   fairly   jumped  for  joy,  and 
when   the   train   stopped   at   the   water- 
tank  I  grabbed  my  luggage,  rushed  for 
the   door,   jumped   to    the   ground,   and 
ran  up  the  cinders  to  the  depot. 
Gee !  1 1  was  great  to  be  home ! 
Somehow  or  other  New  York  seemed 
very  remote;  my  immediate  past  seemed 
to  be  blotted  out.   I  wanted  to  see  Char- 
lie Brown,  Cal  Foster,  and  By- Jolly  Liv- 
ingston.   I  wanted  to  see  Phil  Rapson's 
shop.      I   wondered  if  there   was  water 
in   Bope's   ditch,   and   if   the   swimming 
was  good  at  the  gravel-pit.  I  wondered  if 
"Denny"  Nugent  and  "Dobb"  Watkins 
would  like  to  sit  in  on  a  little  game  of 
penny  ante ;  I  wanted  to  go  to  the  bar- 
ber  shop   and   get  shaved,   and   go  into 
Fred's  and  buy  a   Royal  Banner  cigar. 
I  wanted  to  see  Jenny  Durfy  and  Celia. 
I   wanted   to   hear   the  old   school   bell, 
and  hear  Al  Wright   laugh.    I   wanted 
to  go  to  the  Methodist  Church  and  sit 
and  hear  Mable  Collins  singing  a  good 
old  Methodist  hymn.    I  wanted  to  snoop 
around  in  the  attic  and  see   if  I  could 
find  any  of  my  old  treasures.    I  wanted 
to  wake  up  in  the  morning  and  go  down 
stairs  for  a  boy's  breakfast  of  oat-meal 
and  piping  hot  coffee.    I  wanted  to  sit 
and  visit   with   Pa  and   Ma,   and  walk 
through   the   old   orchard,    and   get   the 
fragrance     of    peach    trees    in    blossom. 
Nothing  seemed   important  then — noth- 
ing but  Bad  Axe!  That  is  what  we  go 
home  for;  that  is  why  we  are  there. 

Each  visit  home  was  different,  a  trag- 
ic, awful  difference;  marriage,  birth,  and 
death  had  changed  everything.  I  went 
back  expecting  to  find  my  old  chums  un- 
changed, but  time  had  changed  them 
tremendously.  It  was  hard  for  me  to 
recognize  them :  boys  who  stood  outside 
the  church  on  winter  nights  waiting  for 
the  girls,  were  passing  the  plate,  making 
long  prayers,  and  joining  the  responsive 
reading.  Fellows  who  read  Huxley  and 
Darwin  with  me  in  Dad's  office,  and 
agreed  upon  many  anti-fundamentalist 
notions,  were  confirmed  Methodists. 
Other  fellows  who  had  been  the  dandies 
in  my  day  were  down  at  the  heels,  and 
folks  made  unkindly  comments.  I  found 
it  a  topsy-turvey  world. 

Each  successive  time  I  went  back  to 
Bad  Axe  I  was  shocked  when  I  saw  my 
father  and  mother,  they  seemed  to  have 
aged  so,  and  then  within  a  few  hours 
they  appeared  to  grow  younger,  and  ap- 
peared about  the  same  as  they  had  on 
my  previous  visit. 

I  was  always  impressed  and  amazed 
when  I  discovered  how  casually  and  un- 


concernedly I  was  greeted ;  no  one 
seemed  to  care  a  tinker's  damn  whether 
I  was  in  Bad  Axe  or  New  York.  I  was 
glad  to  be  home  and  it  was  natural  that 
I  should  expect  a  modicum  of  reciprocal 
joyousness,  but  the  fact  that  I  was  in 
town  was  unimportant.  The  fact  that 
Jim  Skinner  had  a  new  roof  on  his  barn 
crowded  out  the  news  of  my  coming. 

One  must  not  be  thin  skinned  on  go- 
ing home.  As  the  years  pass  the  inexor- 
able web  of  tragedy  and  disappointment 
shows  its  pattern :  we  are  not  going  back 
to  the  home  we  left,  to  the  boys  we 
knew,  the  girls  we  loved.  We  are  go- 
ing back  to  stand  before  strange  faces, 
with  the  story  of  the  years  written  all 
over  them,  men  grown  prematurely  old, 
bald,  toothless;  boy  friends  of  old,  sedate 
papas  with  daughters  as  beautiful  as  the 
girls  we  wooed  in  the  long  ago;  girl 
friends,  who  used  to  sit  and  titter  sweet 
nothings  in  the  back  seat  at  church,  now 
calm  and  dignified  matrons,  guarding 
their  daughters'  destiny. 

I  suppose  it  is  all  over.  Why  should  I 
go  back  to  Bad  Axe?  The  one  man  and 
the  one  woman  who  always  assured  me 
a  glorious  welcome  are  there  no  more; 
I  cannot  awaken  with  the  morning  and 
go  downstairs  to  a  breakfast  of  oatmeal 
and  piping  hot  coffee;  I  cannot  sit  by 
that  kitchen  stove  and  visit  with  my  fa- 
ther. It  is  all  gone. 

But  I  will  be  going  home  one  of  these 
days,  we  all  do.  I  shall  walk  those  same 
streets  with  a  lump  in  my  throat,  a  tight 
feeling  about  my  heart,  a  terrible  loneli- 
ness within  me,  but  I'll  go  home.  I  will 
see  strange  children  in  my  school  house 
yard,  playing  joyously  on  my  corners, 
walking  my  paths,  and  sitting  in  the 
shade  of  my  trees.  I  will  wander  out 
to  the  old  gravel  pit  and  see  strange  boys 
in  my  swimming  hole;  I  will  look  into 
the  faces  of  strange  children  and  I  will 
hear  them  say:  "Who  is  that  old  man?" 
I  will  cry  out  to  them:  "This  is  my 
town,  these  are  my  streets,  this  is  my 
world." 

I  will  wander  out  west  of  town,  along 
the  road  where  I  marched  as  a  child  on 
Decoration  Day,  past  Al  Wright's  farm 
to  the  turn  of  the  road.  I  will  find  my- 
self in  the  cemetery.  I  will  see  that  it 
has  grown,  that  it  has  been  improved. 
I  will  look  around  and  I  will  find  a  lot 
of  my  friends:  Charlie  Brown,  Al 
Wright,  Colonel  Bope,  Jim  Wiley  and 
oh !  so  many  more  of  them,  and  then, 
at  last  I'll  see  it,  and  I  will  stand  there 
mute  as  the  name  "Chipman"  dances  be- 
fore me  on  the  granite  slab — the  dance 
of  years,  the  dance  of  life.  Then  I'll 
know  I'm  home. 


LEAGUE  of  WESTERN  WRITERS 
Forecast  of  Program 

SO    MANY    inquiries    are    received 
daily    for    information    of    the   com 
ing  convention  of  the  League  of  West- 
ern Writers  that  the  publicity  commit- 
tee is  releasing  preliminary  data. 

The  third  annual  convention  will  be 
held  in  San  Francisco,  beginning  Wed- 
nesday morning,  October  16,  and  clos- 
ig  Saturday  afternoon,  October  19. 
Hotel  Whitcomb  at  the  Civic  Center 
will  be  hotel  headquarters. 

There  will  be  four  general  sessions: 
Wednesday  afternoon,  and  Thursday, 
Friday  and  Saturday  forenoons  from 
9:15  to  12:00  noon.  These  sessions  will 
be  addressed  by  men  and  women  who 
lead  as  writers,  editors,  publicists,  and 
who  are  eminent  in  statecraft  and  in 
social,  educational  and  civic  enterprises. 
On  Thursday  and  Friday  afternoons 
there  will  be  held  section  meetings  and 
roundtable  discussions.  Special  sessions 
will  be  devoted  to  the  problems  and 
various  phases  of  the  short  story,  to  fic- 
tion writing  and  the  novel,  to  poetry, 
educational  authorship,  drama,  journal- 
ism, the  library,  the  work  of  the  pub- 
lisher, etc.  Seasoned  members  of  the  pro- 
fession will  address  these  sections,  and 
discussions  and  questions  will  have  prom- 
inent place. 

Three  luncheon  meetings — on  Wed- 
nesday, Thursday,  and  Friday  will  add 
profit  to  pleasure.  Men  and  women 
whose  names  are  known  from  ocean  to 
ocean  will  speak,  and  literary  and  mu- 
sical numbers  will  be  offered. 

Of  special  interest  will  be  the  Exhib- 
it of  Books,  Manuscripts  and  Materials, 
the  product  of  authors  and  compilers 
who  reside  in  the  territory  of  the  League 
or  who  write  of  the  West.  This  terri- 
tory comprizes  the  eleven  Western 
States,  as  well  as  Western  Canada, 
Alaska,  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  Mexico. 
The  Exhibit  will  develop  some  unique 
features,  nothing  of  this  nature  as  yet 
having  been  attempted.  The  formal  in- 
spection of  the  Exhibit  will  be  on  Wed- 
nesday afternoon.  The  Exhibit  will  be 
open  each  day  of  the  convention  from 
9:00  to  5:00.  One  of  the  major  ob- 
jectives of  the  League  of  Western  Writ- 
ers is  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
library  consisting  of  books,  manuscripts 
and  other  materials  in  the  field  of  crea- 
tive arts,  the  product  of  those  who  re- 
side in  the  territory  of  the  League  or  of 
those  who  have  at  any  time  resided  in 
such  territory  and,  as  well,  books  that 
have  the  West  as  their  locale. 

One  general  session  will  be  in  charge 
of  the  California  Writers  Club.  Other 
literary  and  musical  organizations  are 
planning  receptions  and  concerts  for  en- 
tertainment of  the  delegates. 

(Continued  on  Page  288) 
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DR.    JOHNSON     AND     COMPANY  —  By 

Robert     Lynd.     Doubleday,      Doran      and 
Company. 

THIS  DELIGHTFUL  VOLUME  is  divid- 
ed into  six  essays,  entitled,  "Dr.  John- 
son," Boswell",  "The  Earliest  Friends",  "A 
Pre-Boswell  Group",  "Reynolds,  Goldsmith, 
Burke,  and  the  Years  of  the  Dictatorship", 
"Dr.  Johnson  and  Women". 

Mr  Lynd  has  not  been  biassed  by  previous 
criticism  and  biography,  but  has  used  his 
own  judgments.  What  the  author  says  of 
Dr.  Johnson  can  be  applied  to  himself. 

"His  chief  motive  was  his  insatiable  cu- 
riosity. Few  men  have  been  so  curious 
about  so  many  things  as  Dr.  Johnson." 

What  Mr.  Lynd  says  of  the  reason  for  our 
attitude  towards  Dr.  Johnson  is  also  true 
of  such  men  as  Jonathan  Swift  and  Mark 
Twain,  "Johnson  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word  is  all  the  more  comic  a  figure  because 
he  is  so  tragic  a  figure." 

In  the  chapter  on  Boswell,  we  are  told 
that  he  was  not  a  social  climber,  as  some 
think,  because  he  was  born  into  the  Scottish 
nobility.  Boswell  cared  only  for  really 
great  men  like  Johnson,  Oglethorpe,  and 
Paoli.  Lynd  says  it  is  a  mistake  to  think 
that  Boswell  only  followed  Johnson.  This 
is  a  quotation  from  Boswells'  diary: 

"I  have  had  David  Hume  in  the  fore- 
noon and  Mr.  Johnson  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  same  day  visiting  me.  Sir  John  Priij- 
gle,  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin  and  some  com- 
pany dined  with  me  today." 

Lynd  has  the  knack  of  quoting  just  the 
things  that  will  best  hit  off  character.  He 
tells  us  that  after  Boswell  had  bothered 
Johnson  more  than  usual  one  day,  the  old 
philosopher  lost  his  temper: 

"I  will  not  be  put  to  the  question:  why  is 
a  cow's  tail  long?  Why  is  a  fox's  tail 
bushy?" 

He  concludes  with  this  observation:  "We 
know  both  Boswell  and  Johnson  almost  as 
well  as  human  beings  can  be  known  more" 
than  a  century  after  they  are  dead." 

In  "Earliest  Friends"  we  are  shown 
how  Johnson  kept  many  of  his  coMege 
friends  all  his  life.  One  of  the  most  stead- 
fast of  his  early  friends  was  Edmund 
Hector.  When  Johnson  was  too  lazy  to  be- 
gin his  first  work  of  translation,  Hector 
finally  roused  him  by  telling  his  friend  that 
the  publisher  was  in  actual  want.  Even 
then  Johnson  was  so  indolent  that  he  lay 
in  bed  with  the  book  and  translated,  while 
Hector  wrote.  Lynd  describes  one  of  John- 
son's friends,  Richard  Savage;  "poet,  Bo- 
hemian, blackmailer,  homicide." 

"The  Pre-Boswell  Group"  deals  largely 
with  people  whose  only  claim  to  fame  is 
their  friendship  with  Johnson. 

"The  members  of  the  Ivy  Lane  Club — 
founded  in  1749 — remembered  only  as  the 
friends  of  Johnson." 

Another  shrewd  observation  that  the  au- 
thor makes  is  that  althougk  Johnson  sel- 


dom drank  anything  but  water,  he  is  as 
closely  associated  with  the  "Mitre  Inn"  as 
Falstaff  with  the  "Boar's  Head." 

In  "The  Pre-Boswell  Group"  Lynd  makes 
some  thoughtful  observations;  he  tells  us 
that  Johnson's  friendship  for  Reynolds  was 
rooted  in  conviviality  rather  than  in  artistic 
sympathy;  and  he  gives  it  as  his  opinion 
that  Johnson  and  Goldsmith  were  great 
acquaintances  rather  than  friends. 

The  chapter  on  "Dr.  Johnson  and  Wom- 
en" has  this  remark: 

"He  was  both  domestically  and  socially 
a  women's  man  as  well  as  a  man's  man." 

If  I  had  any  fault  to  find  with  this  study, 
I  would  say  that  Mr.  Lynd  does  not  enter 
very  deeply  into  the  soul  and  spirit  of 
Dr.  Johnson.  But  perhaps  the  book  is  only 
meant  to  give  us  a  picture  of  the  old  phil- 
osopher and  his  friends,  and  in  this  the 
author  succeeds  admirably. 

CYRIL  CLEMENS. 


A  ROMANCE  OF  INSURANCE— By  Frank 
Morton    Todd. 

FACT  IS  not  only  sometimes  stranger 
than  fiction — it  is  even  more  romantic. 
Of  all  the  "business"  stories  printed  by  fic- 
tion magazines,  none  is  more  really  interest- 
ing than  this  true  tale  of  the  rise,  the  adven- 
tures, the  vicissitudes  of  a  great  business 
enterprise,  told  by  Frank  Morton  Todd  in 
"A  Romance  of  Insurance — a  History  of  the 
Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Company  of  San 
Francisco."  It  is  printed  by  the  H.  S.  Crocker 
Company  of  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Todd  is 
himself  a  native  of  California  and  a  de- 
scendant of  pioneers  and  he  knows  well 
the  men  and  the  times  whereof  he  speaks. 

In  speaking  of  the  traditions  of  the  Fire- 
man's Fund,  J.  B.  Levison,  president  of  the 
company  since  1917,  says: 

"The  company  sprang  from  the  restless 
activities  of  the  pioneers  of  California; 
men  who  were  not  mere  wanderers,  but  who 
forced  their  way  to  the  Pacific  seaboard 
with  definite  purposes  and  with  dreams 
they  had  determined  to  make  actual.  Such 
men  cannot  be  submerged  by  circumstances 
nor  tripped  by  fate  for  long.  Woven  through 
the  record  of  the  Fireman's  Fund  will  be 
found  the  tradition  of  the  pioneers,  the 
color  of  the  life  they  led.  The  history  of 
the  company  is  one  of  the  romances  of  men 
building  and  equipping  an  empire." 

Established  in  1863,  the  Fireman's  fund 
was  young  with  the  youth  of  San  Francisco, 
it  prospered  as  the  city  prospered,  its  great 
disaster  was  the  great  disaster  of  the  city 
in  1906,  when  it  practically  perished  as  the 
city  itself  did  .  .  .  and  with  San  Francisco, 
it  again  arose  from  its  ashes  and  grew  great. 

The  book  begins  with  San  Francisco's 
early  vivid  history — and  that  early  history 
was  lit  by  the  red  light  of  fire.  Indeed,  in 
the  early  "fifties",  when  it  began  to  look  as 
if  "this  camp  was  going  to  be  permanent", 


San  Francisco's  main  industry  seemed  burn- 
ing down  and  being  rebuilt.  Arson  was 
committed  early  and  often — because  of  the 
remunerative  looting.  But  "it  would  have 
burned  anyway  because  of  the  building  ma- 
terial. Lumber  sometimes  went  to  325  a 
thousand;  so  partitions,  ceilings,  and  "in- 
side finish"  in  general  were  in  the  first  few 
years  usually  made  of  cloth  on  light  wood- 
en frame,  and  thus  the  budding  metropolis 
consisted  largely  of  kindling."  Methods  of 
fire  extinguishing  were  primitive.  Fires 
were  sometimes  stopped  by  nailing  blankets 
on  buildings  and  saturating  them  with  wa- 
ter. "At  one  store  there  was  no  available 
water,  so  they  soaked  the  blankets  with 
thousands  of  gallons  of  vinegar." 

Within  two  years  there  were  six  major 
fires  with  a  loss  of  over  20,000,000.  Almost 
none  of  this  property  was  insured. 

To  meet  the  need  of  fighting  fire  in  early 
San  Francisco,  the  volunteer  fire-engine 
companies,  or  hook-and-ladder  companies, 
came  into  being.  These,  strange  as  it  may 
seem  today,  were  also  social  organizations. 
To  belong  to  a  good  hook-and-ladder  com- 
pany in  the  ifair  fifties"  was  as  distingue 
as  belonging  to  a  good  country  club  today. 

By  1863,  there  were  four  fire  insurance 
companies  in  the  field.  On  May  3.  1863,  the 
Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Company  was 
organized.  Henry  Dutton,  a  typical  San 
Francisco  pioneer,  headed  the  new  list  of 
incorporators.  On  June  18,  hardly  more 
than  six  weeks  after  incorporation,  the  new 
insurance  company  took  in  $12 — a  policy  in- 
suring Walter  Hawxhurst  for  a  year  against 
damage  by  fire  to  the  extent  of  1,200  in  his 
undivided  half  interest  in  a  thousand  five- 
gallon  kegs  of  Boston  syrup  stored  in  the 
Union  Warehouse  at  Battery  and  Union 
streets  ...  A  great  enterprise  was  started 
upon  its  career. 

The  San  Francisco  of  1863  had  already 
become  commercially  important.  It  was 
the  main  sea  portal  to  the  land  of  gold  ;  it 
had  become  a  great  grain  center.  The  har- 
bor was  crowded  with  shipping,  largely  of 
the  modified  clipper  type.  The  >.ity  itseli 
was  paved  with  cobbles,  lighted  with  gas, 
kerosene,  camphene,  and  whale  oil,  and 
abundantly  supplied  with  barrooms  and 
livery  stables.  The  important  general  busi- 
ness occasion  was  "Steamer  Day"  twice  a 
month,  preceding  the  departure  of  the  Pan- 
ama steamer.  It  was  the  date  for  the  gen- 
eral settlement  of  accounts — always  in  gold, 
for  California  dealt  only  in  gold. 

This  was  the  San  Francisco  in  which  the 
Fireman's  Fund  did  business  and  pros- 
pered. In  1866,  David  Jackson  Staples,  who 
became  one  of  the  foremost  insurance  men 
in  the  country,  was  made  president  and  so 
remained  until  1900.  The  company  moved 
to  its  new  home  at  California  and  Sansome 
streets.  The  early  Californians  did  not  be- 
lieve in  doing  business  on  an  empty  stom- 
ach, and  it  was  at  this  new  home  of  the 
company  that  a  pleasant  gastronomic  cus- 
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torn  was  inaugurated.  While  the  annual 
election  of  directors  was  taking  place,  any 
friend  of  the  company  was  welcomed  to  the 
president's  office  where  cold  turkey,  Cali- 
fornia champagne  and  many  other  delicacies, 
together  with  the  best  Havana  cigars,  were 
spread  forth  plentifully  before  all.  We  may 
indeed  sigh  for  the  good  old  days  in  these 
lean  and  prohibitory  years! 

Progress  was  constant.  In  1867,  toward 
the  end  of  the  clipper  ship  eru  marine  in- 
surance was  added  to  the  business.  An 
"Agency  Plant"  was  begun,  and  the  com- 
pany, hitherto  confined  to  California, 
branched  into  eastern  fields.  George  D.  Dor- 
in  was  added  to  the  staff  as  traveling 
agent  and  the  company  soon  had  a  large 
crop  of  agents  up  and  down  the  state. 

Then,  on  October  8,  1871,  came  the  great 
Chicago  fire.  Insurance  on  the  burned  area 
of  Chicago  amounted  to  $100,000,000.  The 
fire  caused  the  failure  of  68  American 
companies.  California  was  represented  by 
five  insurance  companies,  of  which  the  Pa- 
cific, the  People's  and  the  Occidental  failed, 
and  the  Union  and  Fireman's  Fund  paid  in 
full. 

It  looked  like  ruin  for  the  Fireman's 
Fund  to  pay  in  full.  Its  losses  in  the  disas- 
ter amounted  to  $529,364.92.  Its  entire  cap- 
ital was  but  $500,000.  Assessments  had  to 
be  made  to  yield  $250,000.  These  came 
promptly.  The  company  went  on. 

Disaster  seldom  comes  singly,  according 
to  the  proverb.  On  November  9,  1872,  a 
year  and  a  month  after  the  Chicago  fire, 
came  the  Boston  fire.  It  broke  32  insurance 
companies.  The  Fireman's  fund  was  liable 
for  $189,589.  Dorin  went  east  again  and 
settled  the  Boston  losses  in  full.  It  took 
stout-hearted  men  and  a  firm  hand  on  the 
wheel  to  weather  this  storm — but  the  com- 
pany was  reorganized,  the  capital  stock 
reduced  to  $300,000 — and  the  Fireman's 
Fund  v^ent  on. 

Business  again  became  good  and  began  to 
expand  in  all  directions.  When  in  October, 
1875,  Virginia  City  burned  for  the  second 
time,  the  company  paid  its  loss  of  $163,984, 
and  the  only  discomfort  the  stockholders 
felt  was  the  passing  of  one  quarterly  divi- 
dend, made  up  three  months  later. 

From  1876  there  was  a  steady  growth  of 
business  with  also  a  growth  of  public  con- 
fidence. Growing  grain  insurance  was  added 
to  the  marine  and  fire  insurance.  The  Fire- 
man's Fund  was  the  only  California  com- 
pany doing  a  general  business  throughout 
the  United  States.  In  1885  the  new  Eastern 
Department  was  put  under  the  management 
of  Colonel  Charles  Wetmore  Kellogg.  In 
1895  the  Southern  Department  of  the  Fire- 
man's Fund  was  established  at  Macon, 
Georgia,  by  W.  J.  Dutton,  later  president 
from  1900-1914.  During  these  years  many 
competitor  insurance  companies  were  ab- 
sorbed. From  1890  to  1906,  the  fireman's 
fund  took  over  the  business  of  every  Pa- 
cific Coast  insurance  company  that  retired 
in  that  period. 

The  Fireman's  Fund  greeted  the  year 
1906  with  assets  amounting  to  $7,232,552.19. 
Since  its  incorporation  it  had  paid  losses 
amounting  to  $28,471,026.70.  The  agency 
plant  had  grown  to  6,000.  All  looked  serene, 
and  on  Monday,  April  16,  the  directors  de- 
clared the  regular  quarterly  dividend,  pay- 
able on  Wednesday,  April  18. 

Needless  ot  say,  the  checks  for  that  divi- 
dend were  never  cashed.  On  April  18, 
San  Francisco  was  a  mass  of  flames.  By 
the  evening  of  April  21,  the  Fireman's 
Fund  owed  $11,200,000  in  San  Francisco 
alone.  Many  of  the  stockholders  were  ruined, 
companies  in  which  it  had  re-insured  excess 
risks  could  not  pay,  local  enterprises  in 


which  its  funds  were  invested  seemed  hope- 
lt-s-.lv  impaired,  most  of  its  mortgagors 
were  suddenly  unable  to  meet  principal  or 
interest. 

The  old  reliable  Fireman's  Fund,  house- 
hold word  throughout  the  nation,  was  in  its 
coffin.  No  one  dreamed  at  that  time  that  it 
would  ever  arise  from  that  coffin. 

In  an  effort  to  save  the  Agency  Plant  in 
this  crisis,  President  Dutton  devised  a  bold 
way  out.  He  wrote  a  prospectus  of  the  Fire- 
man's Fund  Insurance  Corporation,  with  a 
million  capital  and  a  million  surplus,  to  re- 
insure the  unburned  risks  of  the  old  com- 
pany, stop  the  flood  of  policy  cancellations, 
save  the  going  business,  and  leave  the  old 
company  free  to  deal  with  the  San  Fran- 
cisco losses.  After  many  difficulties  the 
Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Corporation  was 
successfully  launched. 

The  Fireman's  Fund  Corporation  was  in- 
tended to  be  permanent,  but  business  exigen- 
cies again  forced  the  making  of  a  bold  plan. 
This  plan  was  largely  the  work  of  the  then 
Second  Vice-President  J.  B.  Levison.  It  was 
nothing  less  than  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
original  company — the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  insurance  company  that  was  already 
in  its  coffin,  waiting  to  be  buried  under  a 
load  of  debt  and  obloquy.  The  plan  in- 
volved the  reinsurance,  or  assumption,  by 
the  old  company  of  the  risks  of  the  new 
corporation.  It  also  involved,  on  the  part 
of  the  claimants,  agreement  to  accept  50 
percent  of  their  claims  in  cash  and  the  rest 
in  hopes.  The  offer  to  pay  off  half  a  lia- 
bility wi'h  stock  that  at  the  time  repre- 
sented greater  liability  seemed  preposter- 
ous. But  it  worked.  The  agency  plant  was 
saved,  the  Fireman's  Fund  settled  the  larg- 
est loss  ever  sustained  by  a  single  insurance 
company  in  the  history  of  underwriting,  and 
had  done  it  without  one  law  suit.  The  loss 
claimants  that  took  stock  for  half  their 
claims  gained  by  it.  Courage  had  won — 
and  again  the  Fireman's  Fund  ivent  on. 

During  the  years  that  followed  it  added 
motor  car  insurance  to  its  other  insurances. 
In  1913,  the  Fireman's  Fund  had  rounded 
out  a  half  a  century  of  service.  It  had  paid 
over  fifty  millions  in  losses  and  over  a  mil- 
lion in  dividends.  During  the  War  the 
Fireman's  Fund  had  a  corps  of  special 
agents  traveling  its  whole  field  of  opera- 
tions. They  contributed  information  to 
the  authorities  and  advice  to  property  own- 
ers and  local  agents  about  the  protection 
of  property  under  war  conditions. 

On  March  15,  1917,  J.  B.  Levison,  the 
man  responsible  for  the  plan  of  rehabilita- 
tion and  one  most  active  in  its  execution, 
came  to  the  presidency.  He  succeeded  Ber- 
nard Faymonville,  retired  on  account  of  ill 
health.  Jacob  B.  Levison  attained  first  posi- 
tion in  the  company  by  way  of  the  marine 
side.  He  helped  obtain  government  recog- 
nition for  the  Exposition  at  San  Francisco. 
He  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  music  that 
became  a  notable  feature  of  the  Exposition 
and  is  now  president  of  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  Orchestra.  With  him  a  love  and 
knowledge  of  business  evidently  is  not  an- 
tagonistic to  a  love  and  knowledge  of 
music. 

That  the  Fireman's  Fund  has  prospered 
financially  under  the  leadership  of  Presi- 
dent Levison  is  attested  by  the  fact  that 
on  January  1,  1926,  practically  twenty  years 
after  the  great  fire,  it  had  assets  of  $30,191,- 
341,  reserves  of  $15,004,325,  and  a  policy 
holders'  surplus  of  $10,727,590.  But  it  had 
more  than  this — it  had  the  knowledge  that  il 
bore  within  itself  the  stuff  and  substance  of 
survival  and  that  it  had  the  confidence  of 
the  public. 


MAM.V     HALL'S     LECTURES    ON     AN- 
(  I!  NT   PHILOSOPHY. 

MANLY  P.  HALL,  author  of  the  splen- 
didly illustrated  quarto  on  "Symbol- 
ical Philosophy"  printed  last  year  by  John 
Henry  Nash,  has  this  year  brought  forth 
another  volume  dealing  with  his  own  inter- 
pretation of  the  meanings  of  past  philo- 
sophical doctrines.  It  is  titled  "Lectures  on 
Ancient  Philosophy"  and  is  based  on  two 
series  of  lectures  that  the  author  gave  in 
1928.  It  is  primarily  designed  to  comple- 
ment and  amplify  the  larger  book  of  last 
year,  and  the  two  books  should  really  be 
taken  as  a  unit. 

"Lectures  on  Ancient  Philosophy"  treats  of 
Symbolism  and  the  Ancient  Mysteries,  of 
the  Masonic,  Hermetic,  Qabbalistic  and  Ros- 
icrucian  Symbolic  Philosophies  and  then- 
meanings.  The  philosophical  base  of  Hall's 
work  is  neo-Platonism,  and  the  mighty 
shadow  of  the  noble  and  civilized  Greek 
falls  constantly  across  his  pages. 

Although  erudition  is  packed  tightly  into 
the  book — it  would  be  necessarily  so  in  a 
work  treating  of  all  the  great  mysteries 
from  those  of  Hermes  Trismegistheus  to 
those  of  Jesus— it  is  by  no  means  pedantic. 
Perhaps  the  most  intriguing  parts  are  where 
Manly  Hall  himself  breaks  through  the  fab- 
ric of  his  ancient  subject  and  in  trenchant 
words  gives  his  own  opinion  of  some  phase 
of  modern  life.  He  says,  for  instance,  "Pa- 
triotism is  merely  an  accentuated  egotism 
which  embraces  the  members  of  the  tribe 
or  nation  to  which  the  egotist  himself  be- 
longs. It  is  based  upon  the  belief  that  that 
of  which  the  individual  is  a  part,  is,  like 
himself,  incapable  of  wrong.  Consequent- 
ly all  examination  of  motive  is  superfluous.' 
Hall's  style  at  its  best  is  vivid,  nervous, 
and  alive.  Many  of  his  sentences  might  be 
used  as  epigrams:  "Words  are  slayers  of 
the  Real".  "Most  people  sit  in  one  end  of 
the  scales  when  they  weigh  a  problem."  And 
this  splendid  one,  "The  gods  are  so  silent 
and  man  so  bombastic  that  ignorant  mor- 
tals may  well  be  excused  if  they  regard 
the  dogmatic  utterances  of  men  as  mor« 
authoritative  than  the  silence  of  the  gods." 
Nor  is  Hall's  style  lacking  in  the  salt  of 
satire.  In  speaking  of  the  ordinary  man's 
inhospitality  to  new  thoughts,  he  says: 
".  .  .  When  Socrates  revealed  to  the  Athen- 
ians their  ignorance  they  corrected  the  con- 
dition by  poisoning  the  man  who  had  the 
audacity  to  confront  them  with  it." 

Belief  in  reincarnation  is  one  of  the  fun- 
damental doctrines  of  Hall's  philosophy. 
"Karma"  he  defines  as  "ignorance  moving 
in  accordance  with  its  own  nature  and  pro- 
ducing conditions  in  harmony  with  its  own 
inherent  state.  The  definition  leaves  room 
for  optimism,  for  "ignorance"  is  after  all 
curable,  and  with  the  curing  of  ignorance 
the  distorted  life-pattern  may  also  be 
straightened. 

Manly  Hall's  belief  that  ancient  philo- 
sophic thought  can  nourish  life  today  is 
based  upon  the  belief  that  the  essentials  of 
thought  do  not  change.  "There  is  no  such 
thing  as  modernism  in  thought  .  .  .  tomor- 
row is  but  the  knowledge  of  today  plus 
an  added  period  for  contemplation."  It  is 
perhaps  a  little  hard  for  us  to  believe  that 
in  that  "added  period  for  contemplation", 
during  which  we  have  invented  railroads, 
steamboats,  printing  presses,  telephones,  tel- 
egraphs, wireless,  submarines,  airplanes, 
and  what  not,  the  human  race  has  not  con- 
ceived a  single  new  basic  philosophic 
thought. 

The  message  above  all  else  which   Hall '. 
book  conveys  is  the  essential  oneness  of  all 
(Continued  on  Page  288) 
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"A  girl  and  her  husband!  And  I 
thought  she  was  single,"  the  preoccu- 
pied man  went  on. 

A  long  silence  ensued.  Prosset  ob- 
served that  his  host  occasionally  cast 
queer,  furtive  glances  at  him.  Abruptly 
the  car  slowed  and  the  man  slid  a  hand 
into  his  right  coat  pocket.  Prosset  paled 
and  his  nerves  tautened.  Gripped  by  a 
wild  terror  he  moved  toward  the  door 
to  jump  out.  But  the  hand  came  out  of 
the  pocket  with  a  handkerchief  and  the 
frightened  passenger  settled  back  in  his 
seat,  sighing  in  an  expansion  of  relief. 

Muttering  and  cursing  intermittently, 
the  driver  increased  the  speed  of  his  en- 
gine. Prosset  grasped  the  side  in  alarm 
as  the  car  sped  like  a  meteor  through 
the  moonless  night.  Rain  pattered  in 
myriad  drops  upon  the  roof.  Dimly 
lighted  little  towns  flashed  by  like  lan- 
tern rays. 

In  forty  minutes  they  were  crossing 
the  American  River  near  Sacramento. 
The  machine  slackened,  came  to  a  dead 
stop  in  the  middle  of  the  bridge  under 
an  electrolier.  Puzzled,  Prosset  glanced 
sharply  at  his  companion  and  saw  the 
hand  going  into  the  pocket  again.  This 
time  the  now  thoroughly  alarmed  pas- 
senger knew  instinctively  that  a  gun  was 
the  objective.  True  enough,  when  the 
hand  emerged  a  pistol  flashed  in  the 
light.  Prosset  made  a  frantic  grab  and 
succeeded  in  getting  a  slight  hold  on  the 
handle  of  the  weapon. 

"Let  me  alone,  will  you?  I'm  going 
to  shuffle  off,"  the  other  cried  in  a  peev- 
ish, high-pitched  voice,  his  finger  grop- 
ing for  the  trigger. 

Before  Prosset  could  make  another 
move  the  pistol  barked.  The  driver 
slumped  over  the  wheel  and  the  gun  re- 
mained in  Jasper's  hand.  Stunned  for  a 
moment  by  the  •  suddenness  of  it,  he 
sat  immovable.  Then,  his  stupefaction 
spent,  he  became  keenly  alive  to  the 
danger  of  his  own  position  should  he 
be  discovered  in  the  car  with  the  dead 
man. 

Leaping  out,  he  walked  rapidly  down 
the  incline  of  the  bridge.  Again  there 
was  that  sensation  of  ghostly  feet  stalk- 
ing him.  Again  that  awful  thudding  of 
the  heart  and  the  raw  nerves.  He 
started  to  run  and  his  steps  reverbrated 
like  hammer  beats. 

"Halt!" 

The  command,  clear  and  incisive,  cut 
the  air  like  a  keen  blade.  The  breath 
stopped  in  Prosset.  Terror  held  him 
motionless  as  in  a  vise  when  a  tall, 
lumbering  man  with  a  rifle  appeared 
around  a  corner  of  the  bridge. 

"What  you  runnin'  for?"  the  new- 
comer demanded  crisply. 


"I — well — now — I—" 

The  tall  man  stepped  nearer  and 
spoke  in  an  authoritative  voice. 

"I'm  the  constable  of  this  here  town- 
ship and  I  want  to  know  what  that  shot 
was  I  heard  a  few  minutes  ago?" 

Prosset  clutched  at  a  remnant  of  his 
old  cunning. 

"A  man  I  was  riding  with  shot  him- 
self in  his  car,  and  I  was  running  to  get 
a  doctor." 

"Oh."  The  officer  seemed  impressed. 

"I'd  better  hurry,"  Prosset  eagerly 
suggested. 

The  constable  deliberated. 

"No.  I  think  the  best  thing  for  us 
to  do  is  to  take  the  fellow  in  his  car 
to  the  emergency  hospital." 

Prosset,  perforce,  had  to  acquiesce. 

After  an  examination  at  the  emer- 
gency hospital  the  motorist  was  pro- 
nounced dead.  The  constable  then  con- 
ducted Prosset  to  the  office  of  the  sher- 
iff. To  the  latter  Prosset  gave  his  as- 
sumed name,  residence,  business,  and 
related  the  incidents  of  the  suicide  ex- 
actly as  they  had  happened,  doing  his 
best  to  convince  the  skeptical  official 
with  the  truth  of  the  story. 

"All  right,  Frasier,"  the  sheriff  said 
after  what  seemed  an  age.  "We'll  want 
you  tomorrow  morning  for  the  coroner's 
inquest." 

Prosset  breathed  normally  again  and 
wiped  away  the  perspiration  that  had 
gathered  on  his  brow  during  the  recita- 
tion. He  started  for  the  door,  striking 
a  ringing  response  from  the  cement  floor- 
ing. Why,  he  wondered,  was  he  so 
aware  of  every  step  he  took  in  times  of 
stress  ? 

"Just  a  minute."  The  sheriff  came 
from  behind  his  desk. 

Prosset  stopped,  alarmed  anew. 

"I'm  not  through  with  you,  Frasier." 
Expert  hands  began  to  travel  over 
Jasper  Prosset 's  prickling  body.  "Ah!" 
From  the  right  pocket  the  officer  took  a 
pistol. 

Prosset  stared  with  bulging  eyes.  He 
had  unconsciously  put  the  suicide's  gun 
into  his  own  pocket. 

The  deft,  seeking  hands  found  the 
money  belt  and  suspicious  eyes  narrow- 
ly regarded  Prosset. 

"Lock  him  up,"  the  sheriff  briskly  or- 
dered a  deputy  who  was  standing  in  the 
doorway. 

All  night  Prosset  lay  gazing  at  the 
blackness  above  him.  It  was  impossible 
for  him  to  bring  his  thoughts  to  a  focus. 
Strangely,  the  events  of  that  night  five 
years  before  passed  through  his  mind 
like  slides  across  a  magic  lantern. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning  he 
was  taken  to  the  coroner's  office  for  the 
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inquest.  The  suicide  was  identified  as 
Maury  Baker,  the  wastrel  son  of  one 
of  the  city's  wealthiest  merchants.  Pros- 
set  was  called  to  the  witness  stand, 
sworn  and  questioned. 

"What  is  your  name?"  began  the 
coroner. 

"Albert  Frasier."  Prosset's  answer 
was  glib. 

"Where  do  you  live?" 

"Los  Angeles." 

"How  long  have  you  lived  there?" 

"Five  years." 

"Where  did  you  live  before  that?" 

Prosset's  jaw  dropped.  He  was  aware 
that  every  eye  in  the  room  was  riveted 
upon  him.  Why  hadn't  he  said  twenty 
years?  His  thoughts  circled  in  a  whirl 
of  uncertainty.  His  past  was  locked 
within  himself,  but  the  thing  that  rep- 
resented it  had  overtaken  him  and  coiled 
about  him,  twisting  tighter  and  tighter. 

"I  lived  around  San  Diego,"  he  man- 
aged to  articulate  hollowly  at  last. 

After  that  his  answers  were  given  in 
a  stumbling,  unconvincing  manner. 
The  constable  testified  to  the  facts  as  he 
had  seen  them,  stressing  Frasier's  run- 
ning away  from  the  machine.  Testi- 
mony by  the  dead  man's  father  disclosed 
that  the  son  had  left  home  the  previous 
morning  with  five  hundred  dollars.  The 
sheriff  swore  that  that  amount  of  mon- 
ey had  been  found  on  Albert  Frasier  to- 
gether with  a  pistol  bearing  the  dead 
man's  initials. 

Prosset  was  formally  arrested  for  the 
murder  of  Maury  Baker.  He  realized 
that  he  was  caught  in  the  eddies  of  a 
damning  current.  If  he  fought  the  case 
his  past  would  be  investigated  and  he 
would  be  held  for  the  murder  of  the 
tramp.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  did 
nothing  he  would  be  convicted  of  a 
crime  he  had  not  committed. 

He  did  nothing. 

"Have  you  anything  to  say  for  your- 
self, Frazier,  before  sentence  is  pro- 
nounced ?"  the  judge  asked. 

The  condemned  man  shook  his  head. 

Clearing  his  throat  and  making  a 
chapel  of  his  hands,  the  judge  delivered 
the  sentence  with  ponderous  dignity: 

"It  is  the  judgment  and  sentence  of 
this  court  that  you  be  hanged  by  the 
neck  until  dead.  The  sheriff  of  this 
county  is  instructed — " 

On  the  outer  edge  of  a  dazed  con- 
sciousness Jasper  Prosset  heard  the 
Judge's  voice.  The  sound  died  until  it 
clung  only  at  the  border  of  his  senses. 
His  mind  swung  into  a  vast  empire  of 
silence.  Into  an  uncharted  region  of 
his  warped  soul  came  the  knowledge 
that  not  the  law  but  a  higher  Hand  had 
meted  out  his  punishment. 

He  stood  up  and  told  them  about  old 
man  Flegg  and  the  tramp. 
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his  golden  youth  was  fleeting.  At  that 
John  took  fright.  "Oh  please,  Ann,  be 
reasonable,  the  Chief  wouldn't  under- 
stand your  taking  part  in  a  man's  fight. 
He  doesn't  approve  of  night  work.  I 
mean — I  mean — " 

"Doesn't  approve  of  night  work? 
Then  why's  he  working  you?" 

"Now  hear  me,  Ann,  the  Chief  is 
only  interested  in  results.  I'm  working. 
I'm  working.  It's  necessary,  though 
Good  Lord,  you  don't  suppose  I  pre- 
fer cracking  my  neck  over  a  drawing 
board  and  straining  my  eyes  over  a  blue 
print  to  dancing  with  you,  do  you?" 
But  don't  say  anything  to  the  Chief 
about  it,  will  you,  Ann?  Promise." 

And  because  his  face  was  so  full  of 
pleading  Ann  promised  and  Ann's  word 
was  as  good  as  her  bond. 

The  next  afternoon — Ann  and  John 
still  drove  before  dinner  because  John 
always  begged  her  to — found  Ann  back 
at  her  old  tactics,  finishing  with :  "Well, 
if  I  were  a  man  and  thought  even  a  lit- 
tle of  a  girl,  I'd  manage  to  take  her  to 
the  biggest  and  best  ball  of  the  season 
tomorrow  night,  somehow!" 

And  John  replied:  "Well,  because  a 
man  likes  a  girl  a  million  times  more 
than  just  a  little,  he's  going  to  manage 
to  somehow." 

Then,  at  four  thirty  the  next  day  the 
telephone   rang  and  John's  voice  came. 
"I'm    heart-broken,   hone}',    but    it's    all 
off.    I  simply  have  to  work  tonight." 
|('.Tohn !" 

"I  know,  Ann,  how  you  feel,  but  I 
feel  worse.  You  see  the  Chief  has  run 
up  against  a  snag  and  has  to  have  this 
in  the  midnight  mail — and,  well,  there's 
just  absolutely  no  way  out  of  it,  dear." 
"Well,  say  what  you  want,  John,  I'm 
going  to  tell  your  Chief  what  I  think 
of  his  spoiling  my  party."  And  John 
didn't  say  her  nay.  A  fact  that  Ann 
carefully  noted. 

Then  his  voice  again :  "Hear  me, 
Ann,  I'm  sending  you  a  letter.  You'll 
probably  get  it  in  the  morning." 

But  Ann  had  an  idea  that  a  letter 
written  by  someone  you  had  talked  to 
afterwards  contained  just  about  as  much 
thrill  as  a  dramatic  review  did  after 
one  had  seen  the  show.  Therefore,  she 
didn't  attach  nearly  as  much  thought 
to  the  letter  as  she  did  to  the  protesta- 
tion she  was  going  to  make  to  Howard. 
And  the  minute  Howard  joined  her 
at  the  breakfast  table  she  said  it.  Low, 
of  course,  so  the  other  guests  wouldn't 
take  notice — but  emphatic — well,  Ann 
didn't  mean  maybe.  Howard  didn't 
seem  so  much  taken  aback,  though,  at 
that.  "Now  don't  be  cross,  kiddie,"  he 
entreated.  "I  know  it  was  low  down 
to  spoil  your  evening's  fun,  but  this 
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was  absolutely  imperative.  Hasn't  hap- 
pened before  in  a  year.  I'm  violently  op- 
posed to  night  work..  Never  did  believe 
it  good  to  burn  the  candle  at  both  ends." 

"Why  make  John  work  then  ?"  Ann 
fired. 

"Oh,  one  evening  didn't  kill  him," 
Howard  returned  good  humoredly. 

"One  night?  Why,  don't  you  often 
have  to  chase  John  out?"  asked  Ann. 

"John,  oh,  John  never  hangs  around, 
never  found  him  after  hours  yet.  But 
he's  young,  of  course.  The  work  habit 
usually  gets  them  later." 

Ann,  being  a  true  patrician,  said  not 
a  word.  Just  stuck  her  chin  out  a  lit- 
tle farther  and  held  her  head  up  a  little 
higher. 

As  she  entered  her  room  she  stepped 
on  the  letter  which  John  had  promised 
to  send  and  which  the  boy  had  shoved 
under  her  door.  She  suffered  an  extra 
heartbeat  as  she  looked  at  his  handwrit- 
ing and  then  resolved  to  send  it  back  to 
him  unopened.  Working  indeed  !  Crook- 
ing his  neck  over  a  drawing  board! 
Straining  his  eyes  over  a  blue  print!  Yes 
he  was!  And  she,  sophisticated  Ann  Van 
Scyler,  twenty-two  years  of  age,  had  be- 
lieved him.  Why,  he  probably  had  a 
sweetheart  before  he  ever  knew  there 
was  an  Ann  Van  Scyler  at  all.  Maybe 
she'd  been  out  of  town  those  first  two 
weeks. 


Being  a  creature  of  changing  im- 
pulses, Ann  next  thought  of  tearing  up 
his  letter  unopened.  She  acted  on  this 
thought  and  soon  the  winds  of  San 
Francisco  had  the  fragments  to  play  tag 
with.  "Big  liar!"  she  said,  and  went 
over  to  her  dressing'  table  and  looked  at 
the  only  snapshot  she  had  of  John  and 
her  together.  But  when  she  thought  of 
that  day  on  Russian  Hill  when  an  itin- 
erate photographer  had  snapped  it,  her 
eyes  filled  with  tears.  So  she  tore  that 
across  and  soon  the  snapshot  was  chas- 
ing the  fragmentary  letter  down  Cali- 
fornia street. 

Thereupon,  she  invented  an  apparent- 
ly legitimate  excuse  which  necessitated 
her  immediate  departure  for  the  East. 
She  arrived  in  New  York  in  October, 
on  a  day  such  as  the  one  which  caused 
the  poet  to  sing:  "The  melancholy  days 
have  come,  the  saddest  of  the  year." 
After  the  glorious  September  sunshine 
of  California,  all  this  didn't  tend  to 
elevate  Ann's  spirit.  The  next  morning 
she  called  up  Beth  Middleton.  Beth 
had  established  herself  over  on  Long 
Island  where  she  was  doing  most  of 
her  work.  Ann  told  Beth  that  she  had 
just  returned  from  California  where 
she  had  spent  four  months  doing  archi- 
tectural work  with  the  Howard,  Grant- 
ford  firm.  Did  Beth  know  that  Howard 
was  considered  the  best  architect  in  San 


Francisco  since  his  uncle,  Grantford,  had 
died?  Beth  did.  Trust  her  to  know 
that.  But  she  also  knew  Ann,  so  mo- 
mentarily she  couldn't  reconcile  the  two 
facts.  She  told  Ann  she'd  be  glad  to 
have  her  come  over  and,  yes,  she  was 
certain,  as  Ann  said,  that  her  clientele 
would  be  very  glad  to  have  her  firm 
add  someone  who  had  recently  been  con- 
nected with  Howard  of  San  Francisco. 

An  hour  and  a  quarter  later  Ann 
called  Beth  and  told  her  she  wouldn't 
come  for  a  month  or  so  because  she  had 
decided  to  go  to  Europe.  Of  course, 
she'd  give  special  attention  to  architec- 
ture while  there  and  Beth  could  count 
on  her  to  come  later. 

Finding  the  3000  miles  she  had 
placed  between  John  Overton  and  her- 
self not  enough  to  stop  her  from  think- 
ing of  him,  she  decided  to  put  3000 
additional  miles  between  them  and  see 
what  good  that  would  do. 

It  didn't  do  any.  Ann  came  back  in 
December  feeling  perfectly  blue  and 
wretched.  She  found,  awaiting  her.  a 
letter  from  Mrs.  Howard.  Among  oth- 
er things  that  worthy  lady  said:  "John 
Overton,  the  dear  boy,  is  going  to  New 
York.  He  asked  Leroy  your  address 
yesterday.  This  was  somewhat  of  a 
surprise,  as  we  imagined  you  had  prob- 
ably left  it  with  him.  He's  leaving  a 
(Continued  on  Page  287 ) 
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MARK  TWAIN 

A  BIOGRAPHY 

by 
ALBERT  BIGELOW  PAINE 

A  N  entirely  new  edition  of  this 
~^  great  book,  about  which 
William  Lyon  Phelps,  who  wrote 
the  introduction,  says,  "It  is  the 
best  biographical  work  ever  writ- 
ten in  America.  No  one  can  be 
said  to  possess  the  complete  works 
of  Mark  Twain,  who  does  not 
own  a  copy  of  this  biography."  In 
three  volumes,  fully  illustrated. 

#15.00 
HARPER  &  BROTHERS 


'STRANGE    WATERS' 

a  poem  by 

GEORGE  STERLING 

heretofore   unpublished 
Edition  Limited 

#3.00  the  Copy 


GRAHAM  RAY  BOOK  SHOP 

317  Stockton  Street 

San  Francisco 


DA  venport   3481 
TRADE  PUBLISHING  CO. 

PRINTERS 
Books   and   Periodicals   Our  Specialty 

619  California  Street 
San  Francisco,  California 


California— 1850-1905 

(Continued  from  Page  277 ) 
Hopkins  University  with  degrees  of 
Ph.B.  A.M.,  and  Ph.D.  Before  asso- 
ciating himself  with  the  University  of 
Southern  California  some  years  ago, 
lie  was  connected  with  the  public  schools 
of  the  state. 

Among  Dr.  Hunt's  published  works 
are  the  "Genesis  of  California's  First 
Constitution";  "California,  the  Gold- 
en," which  is  a  history  of  the  state  in- 
tended particularly  for  young  people ; 
"History  of  California,  American  Pe- 
riod." He  is  a  frequent  contributor  to 
the  Overland  Monthly  and  to  journals 
dealing  with  history  and  economics. 

I  am  entirely  satisfied  with  the  re- 
sults gained  through  the  hearty  and  con- 
tinued assistance  of  the  newspapers  of 
the  state.  They  have  been  and  are  now 
publishing  bits  of  local  history  of  the 
period  included  in  the  essays.  This 
matter  forms  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
fine  selection  of  Californiana  already 
assembled  in  our  splendid  new  State 
Library  at  Sacramento  where  it  will  be 
available  for  use  by  future  historians. 


Dr.    Rockwell    D. 

Hunt 

Winner  of 
Second 
Prize 


After  this  article  was  set  into  type 
there  reached  our  desk  a  copy  of  Dr. 
Hunt's  latest  book  entitled  "A  Short 
History  of  California,"  written  in  co- 
laboration  with  Nellie  Van  de  Grift 
Sanchez.  This  is  a  noteworthy  volume 
of  688  pages,  fully  illustrated  and  from 
the  press  of  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Com- 
pany and  selling  at  $4.50.  The  book 
will  receive  extended  notice  later. 

Editor. 


Didn't  Like  the  Room 

"I  tell  you  I  won't  have  this  room," 
protested  the  old  lady  to  the  bellboy. 
"I  ain't  going  to  pay  good  money  for  a 
pigpen  with  a  measly  little  folding  bed 
in  it.  You  think  just  because  I  am  from 
the  country — 

Disgusted,  the  boy  cut  her  short.  "Get 
in,  lady.  Get  in.  This  ain't  your  room. 
This  is  the  elevator."  —  True  Story 
Magazine. 
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the  world's  greatest  watcl, 
value.  Write  for  free  6-color 
book  and  learn  the  true  facts! 

FREE 

6-Color  Book 

If  you  write  at  once  we  will 
send  beautiful  style  book, 
showing  lowest  factory  prices 
on  these  lifetime  insured 
watches.  Thousands  save 
money  this  way .  Writ*  today! 

WRITE! 

Luxurious  strap  and  bracelet 
watches  at  remarkably  low 
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week  from  Monday  so  you  will  see  him, 
no  doubt,  before  Christmas." 

"Yes,  I  will  not!"  thought  Ann.  Then 
running  true  to  form,  she  changed  her 
mind  and  decided  that  she  would  see 
him.  And  what  she  wouldn't  say  to 
him!  She  started  to  plan  all  the  accu- 
sations she  intended  to  fling  at  his  head, 
but  then,  after  consulting  the  postmark 
of  the  letter  and  carefully  figuring  days, 
she  decided  that,  inasmuch  as  he  could- 
n't possibly  arrive  before  three  days, 
she  would  postpone  polishing  up  the 
high  lights  of  her  harangue  and  go  down 
town  and  buy  some  Christmas  presents. 

The  prospect  of  a  fight  with  John 
seemed  to  buoy  her  spirits  somehow  and 
she  really  enjoyed  her  shopping  until 
she  heard  a  girl  remark  to  her  compan- 
ion: "Do  you  really  think  he'd  like  that, 
Mary?  You  know,  I've  spent  more  time 
over  Bob's  present  than  everyone  else's 
together.  I  do  want  it  to  be  simply 
perfect."  And  Ann  could  tell  by  the 
expression  of  her  face  that  "Bob"  was 
her  best  beloved.  While  she,  Ann  Van 
Scyler,  wasn't  going  to  buy  John  any- 
thing. She  detested  him.  But  her  shop- 
ping enthusiasm  was  all  spoiled  so  she 
might  as  well  call  it  a  day  and  go  home. 

The  butler  told  her  at  the  door  that 
her  aunt  would  like  to  see  her  in  the 
drawing  room  immediately.  Like  a  fly 
into  a  web,  Ann  walked  right  into  the 
drawing  room  and  stood  face  to  face 
with  John  Wilford  Overton,  who 
seemed  to  have  advanced  himself  far 
into  her  aunt's  good  graces,  if  that  lady's 
beaming  countenance  was  any  guide. 

Now  Ann  had  intended  quite  a  dif- 
ferent first  word,  but  taken  off  guard, 
and  having  to  consider  a  third  party, 
which  made  a  scene  impossible,  she  said : 
"How  in  the  world  did  you  get  here  so 
soon  ?" 

"Airplane,"  said  John,  "remember 
you  said  once  you'd  always  use  an  air- 
plane if  you  were  in  a  hurry,  and  I  sure 
was  in  a  hurry  to  see  you,  Ann!" 

Perhaps  Ann's  aunt  hadn't  had  the 
experience  of  marrying  off  three  daugh- 
ters successively  and  successfully  for 
nothing,  for  she  suddenly  found  her 
presence  imperatively  needed  somewhere. 

Hardly  had  she  passed  the  threshold 
before  John  grasped  both  of  Ann's 
hands,  exclaiming  triumphantly:  "Ann, 
I  got  it!  Me!  Can  you  imagine.  Did 
you  pray  for  me  to  get  it,  Ann,  as  I 
-asked  you  to?  Bet  you  did  or  I  never 
would  have  got  it." 

And  Ann,  not  knowing  what  on 
earth  he  was  driving  at,  said :  "Got 
what?" 

"What?  Good  Lord,  didn't  you  get 
mv  letter?  The  letter  I  sent  vou  the 


night  of  Harvey's  ball." 

Of  course,  self-preservation  is  the 
first  law  of  nature,  so  why  blame  Ann 
too  harshly  for  stalling  and  saying  evas- 
ively: "If  I'd  ever  read  a  letter  telling 
me  to  pray  for  something  for  you,  don't 
you  suppose  I'd  remember  it?" 

John  didn't  answer  that,  just  rushed 
headlong  into  explaining  how  a  $50,000 
architectural  prize  had  been  posted  about 
a  year  ago  ;and  how  he  hadn't  intended 
to  try  for  it  before  he  met  her,  not  con- 
sidering himself  up  to  it  yet?  Then,  a 
few  weeks  after  they'd  been  going 
around  together,  he  got  to  thinking 
what  a  start  $50,000  would  give  them, 
if  Ann  would  marry  him.  So  he  de- 
cided to  go  in  for  it  at  almost  the  last 
minute.  He  had  to  work  at  his  board- 
ing house  which  was  awkward,  because 
the  Chief  was  down  on  night  work  and 
would  have  frowned  on  his  undertaking. 
But  say!  When  I  said  sit  tight  and  say 
nothing,  I  didn't  know  how  terrible 
your  silence  could  be,  Ann.  But  you  will 
marry  me,  won't  you,  honey?" 

Ann's  arms  went  around  his  neck,  and 
gaining  bravery,  he  said :  "We'll  be 
married  tomorrow,  and  we'll  spend 
Christmas  in — " 

"Oh,  we  couldn't  tomorrow,  not  pos- 
sibly," interrupted  Ann. 

"Why  not?"  he  demanded.  And  be- 
cause Ann  couldn't  think  of  a  sufficient- 
ly convincing  "why  not",  she  capitu- 
lated. 

"We'll  be  married  tomorrow,"  John 
began  again,  "and  we'll  spend  Christ- 
mas at  Niagara  Falls  and  we'll  take  an 
airplane  back  to  "California  and  spend 
New  Year's  in  San  Francisco.  In  the 
morning  we'll  watch  them  bathing  in  the 
surf,  and  in  the  afternoon  we'll  sit  in 
the  sun  and  watch  a  football  contest. 
Just  like  real  Californians.  Huh,  Ann? 
You'll  be  a  Californian,  too,  won't  you, 
honey?  And  Ann  said:  "Of  course, 
sweetheart,  we'll  be  'Californians  Incor- 
porated'." 
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MISS   MARY    GARDEN 

in  one  of  a  large  number  of 
unsolicited  comments  by  world 
famous  celebrities,  writes: 

"Why  live  elsewhere  when 
the  Ambassador,  the   most 
beautiful  hotel  in  the 
S       world  is  here." 

»/~,W      No  Hotel  in  the  World 
^Sj^     offers  more  varied  attrac- 
•'      tions  --  superb  27-acre 
park  with  miniature  golf 
course,  open-air  plunge  and 
tennis  courts.  Riding,  hunt-       c< 
ing  and  all  sports,   includ-   i    / 
ing  archery  ranges  18-hole    '    \\ 
Rancho  Golf  Club.  Motion  '"!(-£•. 
picture   theater  and   35     'x-\ 
smart  shops  within  the  ho- 
tel.   Famous    Cocoanut 
Grove  for  dancing  nightly. 

BEN  L.  FRANK,  Manager 

Write  for  Chef's  Cook  Book 
of   California  recipe's 
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surance companies  in  premium 
income-fire,  marine  and  auto- 
mobile-in  Pacific  Coast  States 
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— Readers  of  The  Overland 
Monthly  will  be  pleased  to 
know  that  many  of  their  own 
Western  poets  appear  in 

THE  LIGHT 
OF  DAY 

Edited  by  Henry  Harrison 
Illustrated  by  John  Funk 


MONO  them  are  S.  Omar  Barker, 
Charles  Beghthol,  Verne  Bright, 
D.  Maitland  Bushby,  Alpheus 
Butler,  Grace  Stone  Coats,  Ella- 
nor  F.  Cornelius,  Margaret  Delaney, 
Edwin  C.  Graber,  Anne  Elizabeth  Ford, 
Hala  Jean  Hammond,  Wright  Field, 
Ben  Field,  Mary  Walter  Green,  Lillian 
Pauline  Haeussler,  Bernice  Smith  Hag- 
man,  Anne  Hamilton,  Charles  L.  Hyde, 
Roy  Walter  James.  Helen  M  a  r  i  n  g, 
Bettie  Sale,  Muriel  Wright,  Arthur 
Truman  Merill,  Lannie  Haynes  Martin, 
Norman  MacLeod,  Lucille  MacDonald, 
Lucy  M.  C.  Robinson,  George  Witter 
Sherman,  Frances  Wierman  and  Doro- 
tha  M.  Shoemaker. 


THER  contributors  include  Fred- 
erick Herbert  Adler,  Solon  R. 
Barber,  Goldie  Becker,  Carl  John 
Bostelmann,  Margaret  E.  Brun- 
er,  Thomas  Del  Vecchio,  Margarette 
Ball  Dickson,  George  Elliston,  Jan  Is- 
belle  Fortune,  Clifford  Gessler,  Louis 
Ginsberg,  Ellen  Glines,  Henry  Harri- 
son, May  Folwell  Hoisington,  Sally 
Bruce  Kinsolving,  Edith  Mirick,  Benj- 
amin Musser,  Ruth  Peiter,  Beatrice 
Reynolds,  Antonia  Y.  Schwab,  Isobel 
Stone,  Blanche  Shoemaker  Wagstaff, 
B.  T.  Williams  and  Gremin  Zorn. 

#3.00  a  Copy 

5  POETS 

Benjamin  Musser 

Norman  MacLeod 

Isobel  Stone 

Edith  Mirick 

Jewell  Miller 

Drawings  by  Herbert  E.  Fouts 

A  CTUALLY    five    books    of    verse    in 
"    one  for  a  little  more  than  the  price 
of  one  !  Unquestionably  the  biggest  bu 
in  books  of  verse,  and  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  add  one  of  the  very  best. 

HENRY  HARRISON,  Publisher 
19  Stuyvesant  St.  New  York 


Real   Estate 

Educator   ....200  pp.  do.  $2.00 
Vest  Pocket 

Bookkeeper.. 160  pp.  clo.    1.00 
Vest  Pocket 

"Cushing"....128  pp.  clo.    1.00 
Art  Public 

Speaking 100  pp.  clo.     1.00 

Vest  Pocket 

Lawyer 360  pp.  clo.     1.50 

SPECIAL    OFFER 
to   Overland   Monthly  readers: 
any  two  at  20  per  cent  discount,  all  five 
for    Jo. 00    postpaid,    C.    O.    D.    or    on    ap- 
proval.    Descriptive   catalog  FREE.     Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 
Tho§.  X.  Carey  *   Co..  114  90th  St.,   N.   T. 


Western  Writers 

(Continued  from  Page  279) 
On  Thursday  night  a  banquet  with 
prominent  speakers  will  be  held  at  the 
Sequoia  Club.  There  will  be  rides  and 
sight-seeing  trips  about  the  city  and  in 
the  Bay  District,  and  opportunity  for 
visitors  to  see  San  Francisco's  famous 
China  Town,  the  Presidio,  Golden  Gate 
Park,  Berkeley  with  the  University  of 
California,  Oakland,  and  the  resorts  of 
Marin  County. 

Those  authors  and  writers  whose 
books  and  manuscripts  have  not  been 
sent,  should  forward  at  once  addressing 
the  Librarian,  League  of  Western  Writ- 
ers, 1024  Phelan  Building,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  Transportation  and  Housing 
Committee  advise  early  registration  that 
hotel  accommodations  may  be  procured. 
To  simplify  details  and  add  to  the  com- 
fort of  visitors,  those  making  hotel  res- 
ervations are  requested  to  notify  the 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  League  at 
the  time  requests  for  reservation  is  made 
of  the  hotel. 

Following  the  convention  many  mem- 
bers are  planning  to  visit  points  of  inter- 
est including  Yosemite,  Lake  Tahoe, 
Monterey  and  Carmel,  Hollywood  and 
Southern  California. 


Vhe  Comfortable    ^ 

Great  Northern 
Hotel 

N       CHICAGO       /. 


Books  , 

(Continued  from  Page  281) 
religion,  and  flowing  out  of  that,  the  es- 
sential oneness  of  all  humanity.  "For  this 
age  we  must  have  a  doctrine  of  synthesis, 
a  code  actuated  and  dominated  by  the  spir- 
it of  unification.  The  philosophy  of  this 
age  must  reveal  the  interdependence  of  the 
Chinaman  and  the  Turk,  the  white  man 
and  the  black,  the  great  and  the  small. 
Humanity  has  grown  to  be  so  strong  that 
it  is  now  dangerous  to  allow  its  parts  to 
remain  disunited." 

Let  us  end  with  Hall's  simple  and  beau- 
tiful characterization  of  the  philosopher, 
which  perhaps  the  reader  will  like  to  think 
of  as  a  characterization  of  the  author  him- 
self: 

"The  philosopher  is  a  wanderer  through 
the  fields  of  space;  to  him  the  earth  is  a 
tiny  oasis  in  a  vast  wilderness.  Two  or 
three  palm  trees,  a  little  fountain,  and  a 
winding  road — these  constitute  the  caravan- 
sery  where  he  rests  between  his  daily  jour- 
ne>'s-"  STELLA  WYNNE. 


You  Couldn't  Thrip  Pat  On  His 
Latin,  Begorry 

Pat  took  his  wife  to  the  theater  for 
the  first  time.  They  arrived  rather  early 
and  she  was  very  interested  in  every- 
thing about  them. 

Nudging  Pat,  she  whispered:  "What 
does  that  word  'asbestos'  mean  across 
the  curtain?" 

"Be  quiet,"  said  Pat,  "and  don't 
show  your  ignorance.  That's  Latin  for 
'Welcome.'  "  -The  Thrift  Magazine. 
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TRAVELERS  select  the  Great  North- 
ern for  its  wonderful  location  in 
Chicago's  "loop".  They  return  because 
the  large  comfortable  rooms,  homelike 
environment,  attentive  service,  excellent 
food  and  moderate  charges  make  it  an 
*deal  hotel. 

WO  Newly  Furnished  Rooms  $2.50  a 
day   and   up  —  Sample   Rooms  $4.00, 

#5,00,  $6.00,  $7.00  and  $8.00. 

New  Garage  One-half  Block 
Dearborn  St.  from  Jackson  to  Quincy 

Walter  Craighead,  Mgr. 


RHEUMATISM 

can  be  cured! 

OCFFEBERS!  Take  a  new  Joy  In  llv- 
O  ing.  At  last  a  way  to  relieve  your 
pain  has  been  found. 

ANTI-URIC,  the  natural  preparation, 
made  from  roots  and  herbs,  has  given 
permanent  relief  to  many  sufferers 
everywhere  in  as  short  a  time  as  20 
days. 

IF  YOUR  CASE  is  neuritis,  sciatica, 
lumbago,  Inflammatory  rheumatism, 
kidney  ailment  or  general  uric  acid 
condition,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to 
start  using  ANTI-URIC  today. 

ANTI-URIC  is  for  sale  at  the  Owl  and 
all  other  good  drug  stores.  Results 
guaranteed  or  money  back. 

//  your  case  is  ARTHRITIS, 

communicate  inith  this  office, 

stating  length  and  history 

of  case. 

THE  ANTI-URIC  CO. 

32   Front  St.,  San  Francisco 


Why   Be  Without  Hair? 

Why  Have  Dandruff?  Why  Have  Fall- 
ing Hair?  WE  RESTORE  HAIR  ON 
ANY  HEAD!  We  exterminate  Dand- 
ruff. We  Stop  Falling  Hair.  Call  and 
let  us  explain  our  methods. 

H.    M.    COSS 

Specialist  in  Hair  Growing 

817    Associated    Realty    Bldg. 

Sixth  and  Olive  Streets        Los  Angeles 

Phone  for  Appointment 

BKacon   7343 

Residence   Phone.   Beacon   7»4-> 
Office    I'ltone,    Tucker    8989 
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Regarding  the  Convention/ 

A  Suggestion—^ 

Pickwick  offers  a  highly  de- 
sirable way  of  going  to  the 
convention  in  San  Francis- 
co. Modern,  luxuriously  ap- 
pointed motor  coaches,  fre- 
quent daily  schedules,  and 
lowest  fares.  And,  too,  you  see  more  of  the  country 
going  by  Motor  coach. 

PICKWICK  STAGES 

and  an  Invitation  •— 

Make  the  new  Pickwick  Ho- 
tel your  headquarters  while 
attending  the  convention. 
200  Spacious  rooms,  all  out- 
side exposure,  each  with 
bath.  Moderate  rates.  Near 

everything   in   San    Francisco.     Home   of   Pickwick    radio 

station   KTAB. 
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The  Trek  of  the  Club 


HALF  a  century  ago 
man's   edict,    that 
woman's    sphere 
should  be  circumscribed  by 
responsibilities  within  the 
home,  was  accepted  with 
unquestioned  finality.  This 
tradition  of  limited  activ- 
ity functioned  for  ages  in 
unchallenged   continuity.  Gradually  the 
restrained  vision  broadened,  and  woman, 
restive   at   her   restricted  status  aroused 
from  her  lethargy.  Emerging  into  action 
she  decisively  shattered  the  doctrine  of 
the    past    and    pro- 
ceeded   to    establish 
a  realm  of  her  own. 

Fifty  years  have 
witnessed  a  transi- 
tion of  marvelous 
expansion.  Small 
groups  gathering 
for  a  definite  work 
spread  their  influ- 
ence over  the  coun- 
try until  a  powerful 
network  of  actively 
organized  women 
extends  to  every  ci- 
vilized community. 

These      women 
united  under  a  gen- 
eral   standard,    have 
power,  as  the  result 
of    correlation    with 
other  women   in   an 
effort  to  make  better 
educational,     moral, 
social  and  civic  con- 
ditions.     California 
may  well   be   proud 
of  the  women's  or- 
ganizations through- 
out   the    state,     for 
they    have    estab- 
lished themselves  as  an  important  factor 
in  every  activity.   While  similar  in  their 
ultimate  plan,  the  groups  vary  with  the 
different  objects  of  interest  under  which 
each    association    hal»  developed.     Many 
issues  of   fundamental   importance  have 
been  brought  to  a  successful  termination 
as  the  result  of  concerted  action  by  the 
various    organizations.     The    combined 


BY  (MRS.  C.  H.)  LELIA  AVER  MITCHELL 

The  following  article  will  prove  of  great  interest  as  it 
recites  a  story  of  club  life  and  development  unequalled 
anywhere.  As  the  author  says,  "We  are  thinking  more 
and  more  of  our  older  possessions  and  especially  of  our 
adobes,  and  few  people  know  what  wonderful  old- 
preserved  dwellings  we  have  left."  In  this  connection  it 
is  significant  that  the  club  women  are  seeking  out  some  of 
these  old  landmarks  for  preservation  and  use  as  club 
houses. 


interests  have  brought  the  women  closer 
together  and  a  feeling  of  good  fellow- 
ship has  been  established  on  the  ground 
of  mutual  participation. 

The  organized  women  of  today  are  a 


The  Ebell  Club  House  of  Oakland 
Erected  in  1906-1907 

power  for  good  'and  if  their  combined 
strength  should  concertedly  try  to  ac- 
complish a  specific  object  the  effort 
would  have  the  assurance  of  complete 
consummation. 

Among  the  larger  organizations  the 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  support- 
ing a  constructive  policy,  is  the  group- 
ing together  of  women  under  the  ban- 


ner of  education  and  serv- 
ice. The  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers  has 
as  its  motive  the  welfare 
of  the  child.  The  purpose 
of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  is  better  citizen- 
ship, while  educational 
service  has  brought  to- 
gether the  Association  of  University 
women. 

The  oldest  women's  club  in  Califor- 
nia and  the  second  oldest  in  the  United 
States  is  the  Ebell  Society  of  Oakland. 
It  was  organized  by 
Dr.  Adrian  Ebell, 
scientist  and  lectur- 
er, from  whom  the 
many  Ebell  clubs  of 
the  state  derive  their 
name.  Dr.  Ebell 
was  born  in  Cal- 
cutta, of  German 
parentage,  and  was 
educated  in  America. 
Destiny  ordained 
him  to  be  an  inter- 
nationalist.  He 
claimed  that  the  full 
development  of 
feminine  mentality 
required  the  study 
of  the  exact  sciences. 
He  therefore  devot- 
ed 'himself  to  lectur- 
ing in  "Female  Sem- 
inaries" on  science. 
Later  he  organized 
a  plan  of  study  and 
traveled  widely  to 
establish  Chapters 
to  what  he  called 
''The  International 
Academy  of  Art  and 
Science,"  with  head- 
quarters in  Berlin.  The  first  Chapter  in 
California  was  founded  in  Oakland  in 
1876. 

Dr.  Abell  left  shortly  after  for  Ber- 
lin, but  died  on  the  way.  The  Oakland 
group  then  decided  to  sever  the  connec- 
tion with  Berlin  and  re-organize  their 
Society  on  more  general  lines,  and  in 
loving  remembrance  of  Dr.  Ebell  named 
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it  "The  Ebell  Society." 

Sections  for  the  study  of  special  sub- 
jects were  gradually  incorporated  into 
the  established  plan.  The  object  of  the 
Society  is  advancement  of  women  in  in- 
tellectual culture,  industrial  pursuits, 
and  the  acquisition,  holding,  manage- 
ment and  disposition  of  property. 

The  membership  of  the  Society  is 
limited  to  675,  exclusive  of  Life  and 
Honorary  members.  Ebell  has  main- 
tained a  place  of  prominence  in  the 
sphere  of  actively  organized  women. 
The  qualifications  for  membership  are 
very  definite,  and  include:  character,  in- 
telligence, and  the  reciprocal  advantages 
of  membership  to  the  Society  and  to  the 
individual.  Ability  of  an  explicit  nature 
must  be  vouched  for  by  proposers  and 
endorsers.  In  this  way  the  Society  has 
a  membership  of  capable  women  to  carry 
on  the  work  so  ably  instituted  by  the 
founders. 

Mrs.  Mary  K.  Culbertson,  the  first 
president  of  the  Ebell  Society,  wrote  a 
beautiful  tribute  to  the  organization, 
entitled,  "My  Ambition  for  Ebell."  She 
said:  "My  ambition  for  Ebell  is  this, 
that  from  this  center  shall  radiate  in- 
fluences that  will  broaden,  strengthen, 
elevate  and  purify  woman.  I  say  woman 
advisedly,  for  if  she  be  grand,  unselfish, 
strong  and  pure,  man  will  inevitably  be- 
come so,  too.  Are  my  dreams  Utopian? 
It  rests  with  you  whether  or  not  this 
vision  becomes  a  reality.  If  this  Society 
shall  give  some  tangible  proof  of  its  effi- 
ciency by  some  practical  outcome  of  all 
its  study,  then  will  it  receive  honest 


' 


recognition  .  .  .  and,  if  needful,  riches 
and  power." 

The  Ebell  club  house  of  Oakland  has 
been  the  setting  for  some  of  the  most 
noteworthy  of  women's  club  circles 
about  the  Bay. 

Under  the  motto:  "Strength  United 
is  Stronger,"  the  California  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs  was  organized  in  Los 
Angeles,  January  18,  1900.  The  first 
club  house  owned  by  any  federated  club 
in  California  was  the  little  Greek  Tem- 
ple, Broadway  and  Seventh  Street,  Los 
Angeles.  This  was  the  first  club  house 
built  for  women  by  women,  in  this 
country.  In  the  auditorium  of  this  lit- 
tle structure  gathered  the  women  who 
answered  the  call  to  form  the  State  Fed- 
eration. 

Mrs.  Robert  J.  Burdette  of  Pasadena 
was  first  president.  Her  sincerity, 
enthusiasm,  understanding  of  club  work, 
and  her  leadership,  were  greatly  respon- 
sible for  the  promptness  with  which 
women  responded  to  the  first  session  of 
the  Federation. 

The  California  Federation  is  now 
divided  into  six  districts,  with  a  field  of 
activity  covering  a  wide  range  of  work 
for  the  betterment  of  home,  state  and 
nation.  Affiliated  with  the  General  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs,  the  Cali- 
fornia Federation  adheres  closely  to 
national  principles  and  guidance,  at  the 
same  time  developing  their  own  particu- 
lar resources  within  their  own  realm. 

Members  from  the  Oakland  Ebell 
moving  to  the  southern  part  of  the  state 
organized  the  Ebell  of  Los  Angeles  in 


1894.  The  object  of  the  club  is  indi- 
vidual development,  a  united  effort  to- 
ward harmony,  charity,  and  that  broad 
culture  which  comes  through  service  to 
others. 

The  club,  in  addition  to  the  section 
work,  maintains  a  "Rest  Cottage,"  an 
institution  where  guests  may  be  cared 
for  at  a  nominal  fee,  or  free  of  charge  if 
the  guests  are  not  financially  able  to  pay. 
The  guests  are  women  who  have  been 
discharged  from  local  hospitals  as  con- 
valescents but  who  find  their  strength 
insufficient  to  enable  them  to  assume  the 
burdens  of  life.  Here  they  may  gain 
strength,  positions  are  secured  for  those  ] 
for  whom  employment  is  not  waiting,  i 
The  club  also  maintains  a  Scholarship  i 
department  where  girls,  who  have  been  I 
recommended  by  the  deans  of  high 
schools  or  colleges  where  the  girls  are 
students,  and  whose  scholarship  is  of 
the  best,  are  assisted  by  a  regular  sum  of 
money  each  month  in  the  form  of  a  gift. 
A  Practical  Relief  Department  practi- 
cally clothes  these  girls,  besides  assist- 
ing local  philanthropic  organizations  by 
co-operation  in  providing  clothing  from 
its  stores  for  the  needy,  and  by  sewing 
for  emergency  calls.  The  Ebell  Club  of 
Los  Angeles  occupies  one  of  the  most 
attractive  club  -houses  in  California  and 
is  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

California  also  has  within  its  borders 
the  oldest  known  club  building  in  the 
United  States.  Through  efforts  of  their 
own,  the  Monterey  Woman's  Civic 
Club  has  purchased  and  restored  for  the 
use  of  the  club  one  "f  the  picturesque 
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"House  of  the 

Four  Winds" 

W omen' s  Civic 

Club  of 

Monterey 

Built  in  1834 


old  adobes  which  are  a  distinguishing 
mark  of  early  California  history  and 
which  have  visibly  helped  to  preserve 
the  spirit  of  the  West. 

Monterey  is  perhaps  the  richest  local- 
ity in  its  possession  of  these  .old  adobes 
of  romance  and  legend  which  have  be- 
come an  important  inheritance  to  be  pre- 
served for  future  generations.  In  the 
center  of  the  old  town,  surrounded  by 
a  group  of  other  old  adobes,  stands  one 
of  the  most  typical  of  these  extant  old 
structures,  "The  House  of  the  Four 
Winds,"  a  fine  archetype  of  the  Spanish 
period.  The  interior,  with  its  heavy 
hand-hewn  timbers,  great  fireplaces  and 
recessed  windows,  has  been  augmented 
by  a  valuable  collection  of  relics  of  the 
pioneer  days. 

Legend  relates  that  there  was  a  huge 
weathervane  on  the  top  of  this  adobe, 
and  to  designate  it  from  the  others  in 
the  pueblo  it  was  called  "The  House  of 
the  Four  Winds,"  there  being  no  word 
in  the  Spanish  language  for  weather- 
vane. 

It  was  built  in  1834  by  Thomas 
Oliver  Larkin,  the  first  and  only  Amer- 
ican consul  in  California.  For  years  it 
was  used  as  a  private  residence  but  at 
the  time  of  the  American  occupation  in 
1846,  necessity  apropriated  it  for  a  sup- 
ply store.  When  the  County  of  Mon- 
terey was  organized  in  April,  1850,  the 
use  of  the  "House  of  the  Four  Winds" 
was  again  diverted  and  became  the  first 
Hall  of  Records  in  California.  Here 
the  recorder  had  his  home  and  for  many 
years  it  was  the  repository  of  the  valu- 
able records  of  the  state. 

To  prevent  the  depreciation  of  the 
historical  atmosphere  of  the  environ- 
ment, the  Monterey  Woman's  Civic 
Club  has  also  purchased  the  property 
through  to  the  next  street.  This  unique 
old  club  building  is  a  priceless  asset  to 
the  long  list  of  club  homes  owned  by  the 
different  groups  of  organized  women. 
This  part  of  the  state  will  always  retain 
an  atmosphere  of  romantic  adventure 
whose  pervading  influence  will  keep 
alive  the  rich  historic  background  as  a 
valuable  legacy  for  the  edification  of 
succeeding  generations. 

In  the  old  town  of  Santa  Clara,  the 
Santa  Clara  Woman's  Club,  organized 
in  1904,  has  also  purchased  an  adobe 
building  for  their  club  home.  It  was 
built  in  1850  for  the  Indians,  under  the 


supervision  of  the  Padres  of  the  Santa 
Clara  Mission,  as  a  resting  place  when 
the  Indians  made  their  trips  from  the 
mountains  to  the  Mission.  It  is  on 
Grand  Avenue,  almost  in  the  center  of 
town,  and  stands  far  back  on  the  lot  at 
the  end  of  an  avenue  of  old  grape  vines. 
It  is  a  landmark  of  early  days  in  the 
county  in  which  is  located  the  oldest 
incorporated  town  in  the  state,  San  Jose. 

The  Pueblo  San  Jose  de  Guadalupe 
was  formed  in  April,  1776,  and  here 
was  located  the  first  State  Capitol  build- 
ing, in  which  the  first  legislature  of 
California  assembled  in  December, 
1849.  While  of  no  especial  significance, 
the  Santa  Clara  Woman's  Club  build- 
ing is  a  landmark  of  early  Spanish  days 
and  its  value  is  beyond  estimation  in  the 
link  of  California's  traditions  and  trails. 

The  romance  of  the  Spanish  days  was 
succeeded  by  the  adventurous  period  of 
gold  discovery  and  the  Mother  Lode 
County  club  women  have  stimulated  in- 
terest in  the  Tuolumne  and  Calaveras 
early  days  by  placing  a  new  impetus  on 
the  preservation  of  landmarks,  with  the 
added  urge,  "To  Keep  Alive  the  Old 
Time  Spirit  of  California  Hospitality." 

Tuolumne  and  Calaveras  were  among 
the  first  of  the  original  27  counties  of 
the  state,  founded  in  1850.  The  word 
Tuolumne  is  a  corruption  of  the  Indian 
word  "Talmalame,"  which  means  stone 


mental  in  preserving  many  of  the  old 
cabins  and  places  of  historical  interest. 
Sonora  was  formerly  called  Sonorian 
Camp  and  was  located  by  a  party  of 
Mexicans  in  1848.  The  first  school 
house  was  established  in  1852,  and  in 
1854  there  were  five  churches  of  differ- 
ent denominations.  The  oldest.  St. 
James'  Episcopal,  occupies  a  prominent 
place  at  the  end  of  a  long  street  which 
runs  through  the  center  of  the  town,  to 
all  appearances  a  modern  structure.  A 
few  miles  farther  on,  at  Columbia,  fifty- 
five  million  dollars  were  extracted  from 
placer  mines  in  a  comparatively  short 
time  after  the  discovery  of  gold  in  1850. 
The  same  scales  which  weighed  this 
gold,  and  which  were  brought  around 
the  "Horn"  in  1852,  are  still  in  the  old 
safe  in  the  same  old  express  office  in 
Columbia.  In  a  fire  house  across  the 
street  is  a  man-drawn  engine  with  the 
original  leather  hose  still  in  good  condi- 
tion and  still  used  when  occasion  de- 
mands. 

Club  pilgrimages,  with  recounted 
tales,  are  frequently  taken  through  the 
Mother  Lode  country,  over  historical 
trails,  which  hinge  the  past  with  the 
present,  where  towns  and  hills  are  mute 
raconteurs  of  the  days  when  the  rush 
was  on,  when  dreamer  and  schemer,  in 
a  heterogeneous  mass  of  Whites,  Span- 
ish, Mexicans  and  Chinese,  riddled  the 


Suisun   Wednesday  Club  Building 

— Courtesy   The  Sacramento  Bee 


houses.  Tradition  relates  that  a  large 
tribe  of  Indians  by  that  name  lived  in 
stone  houses  on  either  side  of  the  river 
which  later  became  the  Tuolumne 
River.  Calaveras  is  the  Spanish  word 
for  skulls,  the  legend  being  that  a 
mountain  tribe  of  Indians  refused  to 
allow  a  valley  tribe  to  hunt  deer  or 
gather  acorns  in  the  river  territory.  A 
fierce  battle  resulted,  when  more  than 
3,000  Indians  were  killed.  When  the 
Mexicans  came  to  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try they  found  the  skulls  along  the  banks 
of  the  streams  and  named  it  the  Cala- 
veras River,  from  which  the  county  also 
took  its  name.  The  Tuolumne-Cala- 
veras  club  women  have  been  instru- 


unbroken  land   in   the  mad   picking  for 
gold. 

The  personnel  of  the  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  includes  hundreds  of 
women  who  are  receiving  the  benefit  of 
a  broader  outlook,  the  result  of  correla- 
tion and  commingling  with  groups  of 
other  women  organized  for  some  special 
purpose.  Among  the  newest  of  the  clubs 
to  be  admitted  into  the  federation  is  the 
San  Francisco  Branch  of  the  League  of 
American  Penwomen.  They  embarked 
this  summer  on  the  first  pilgrimage  ever 
conducted  by  an  American  Penwoman's 
organization  to  the  literary  and  cultural 
shrines  of  Europe.  It  was  a  real  ad- 
(Continued  from  Page  32?) 
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BY  MARY  ALICE  BARROWS 


WITH  the  disappearance  of  the 
puffing  local  train  into  the  si- 
lence of  the  dusk,  Althea's  ap- 
prehension mounted  to  terror.  She 
clutched  her  companion's  arm. 

"It's  madness  plunging  into  this  jun- 
gle at  night  with  any  sort  of  man  driv- 
ing his  tin  Lizzie  any  sort  of  way  any- 
where he  thinks  of.  It's  crazy,  Hester." 

"Then  let's  hurry  and  get  it  over." 
With  a  quiet  smile  Hester  looked  up  at 
the  frail  young  woman  standing  in  the 
drizzle  beside  her  on  the  platform  of  the 
little  hillside  station.  Lightly  she  touched 
the  hand  of  her  arm. 

Althea  peered  into  the  black  woods. 
"It's  suicide — I  mean  prowling  alone — 
I  mean  for  two  strange  dames."  But 
reluctantly  she  released  Hester's  arm  and 
turned ;  then  gathering  her  baggage  with 
a  single,  "Oh  dear!"  followed  stoically 
into  the  waiting  car. 

The  cottage  they  sought  belonged  to 
a  friend  and  had  been  closed  several 
weeks.  It  stood  on  a  slope,  one  story  in 
front  and  an  upper  one  projecting  back 
of  it,  its  floors  level  with  the  roof  of 
the  lower  one.  Two  separate  cottages 
were  formed  by  this  arrangement,  the 
entrance  to  the  one  below  in  front,  and 
to  the  one  above  in  the  rear.  The  hill- 
side met  the  building  back  there.  Each 
entrance  had  its  porch,  the  upper  one 
reached  at  its  end  by  an  outside  stair- 
way. 

They  had  planned  to  occupy  the  up- 
per room,  liking  on  their  previous  visit 
the  intimate  way  they  associated  with 
the  woods.  But  tonight  upon  reaching 
the  big  lower  porch  they  found  it  so  in- 
viting where  they  stood,  that  they  were 
content  to  make  no  further  effort,  and 
took  possession  below  at  once. 

A  drowsy  content  filtered  into  the 
hours  following  a  campfire  supper 
cooked  over  the  glowing  logs  in  the 
fireplace,  while  the  increasing  rain  blew 
against  the  house.  Sunk  into  two  ad- 
justable chairs  in  front  of  the  fire,  Al- 
thea dozing — Hester  in  thought,  nothing 
much  mattered.  Finally  rousing  from 
her  lethargy,  Althea  yawned  and  after 


elongating  herself  in  every  direction,  sat 
up. 

"It's  10  o'clock  and  we  haven't  made 
up  our  cots  yet,"  she  suggested,  picking 
up  the  paper.  But  Hester  burrowed  into 
her  chair. 

"If  it's  clear  tomorrow  what  say  we 
hike  into  the  canyon?" 

"Too  full  of  snakes  and  tramps." 

"Tramps?  Why  where  in  the  world 
could  Dusty  beg  his  beans  in  that  can- 
yon?" 

"Besides,  we'd  get  lost.  It's  safer  to 
stick  near  our  house." 

Hester  chuckled.  "I  tell  you  again 
there's  nothing  on  earth  here  to  be  afraid 
of — man  or  beast." 

"Not  at  the  cottage.  I've  been  here 
before.  But  anyone  knows  the  woods  is 
no  place." 

"Here?  It's  safe  as  heaven." 

"Maybe." 

"I  don't  mean  maybe  IWake  up!  You 
haven't  even  opened  that  daily.  Whose 
is  the  face  on  the  front  page?" 

"A  paranoiac,  it  says." 

"That?  Let  me  see."  Taking  the  pa- 
per, Hester  spread  it  out  and  hurriedly 
scanned  the  page  as  she  went  on,  "Half 
the  fun  is  exploring  this  spot."  Her  eye 
meantime  ran  rapidly  over  the  big  head- 
lines: 

"WOMAN    STRANGLED    BY    MADMAN! 

DANGEROUS  PARANOIAC  AT  LARGE. 

WOODS     BEING     SCOURED." 

With  a  quick  glance  at  Althea  her 
attention  came  back  to  rest  on  the  cap- 
tion until,  selecting  the  fashion  sheet, 
"Look  here,"  she  said  handing  it  over, 
"better  recut  your  bathing  suit — you 
wear  too  much  over  the  ribs.  It  isn't 
done!" 

Quickly  folding  up  the  front  page  of 
the  paper  she  slipped  it  into  her  chair, 
then  fussed  at  adjusting  a  footstool,  set- 
tled her  head  back  comfortably  into  a 
pillow,  before  she  resumed  sleepily,  "But 
it's  all  right,  we'll  stay  here  tomorrow 
where  you're  happier." 

"Oh,  no.  I'll  go — a  little  ways.  You 
like—" 


"I  don't,  especially." 

"Why,  Hester!" 

"Not  tomorrow."  Hester  closed  ^ier 
eyes. 

"Since  when!" 

"It  may  rain." 

"What  of  it.  It  did  today.  I  say  we 
go.  You  know  you  always — " 

"I  say  we  stay,"  mumbled  Hester. 

Althea  sat  up  and  stared  at  her  in 
the  firelight.  "You  must  be  tired  out, 
old  dear,"  she  remarked  tenderly. 

They  were  silent,  watching  the  antics 
of  the  leaping  fire,  Althea  sitting  back 
motionless  till  the  slow,  even  breathing 
of  deep  sleep  sifted  toward  her  from  the 
other  chair.  How  splendid  Hester  was 
— how  mellow — so  strong — cozy  here  by 
the  fire — what  a  restful,  rambling  old 
place — she'd  made  it  hard  for  Hester 
to  come  out  here  tonight,  she  should 
have  gulped  down  her  brainstorm.  The 
cots!  Why  not  make  them  up  while  Hes- 
ter slept.  That  much  in  expiation. 

She  arose  and  tiptoed  about,  peering 
into  everything,  but  was  unable  to  find 
any  trace  of  the  bedding.  She  reflected. 
It  must  be  in  the  upstairs  flat.  Be  fun 
to  see  that  again,  too.  She  remembered 
how  to  reach  it  from  the  bedroom  by 
the  outside  stair.  She  would  go  that 
way  so  as  not  to  awaken  Hester. 

Stealing  past  the  sleeping  figure  she 
re-entered  the  bedroom,  took  the  key,  a 
candle,  and  a  box  of  matches,  threw  an 
oil  cloth  table  cover  over  her  head,  op- 
ened and  closed  the  door  quietly,  and 
went  up  the  stairway.  She  groped  her 
way  against  the  beating  rain ;  at  last  she 
was  in.  She  stood  a  minute  to  regain 
her  breath,  shed  the  streaming  oilcloth, 
stamped  her  feet,  and  shivered.  Then  she 
lit  the  candle,  held  it  high,  and  threw 
its  light  over  the  different  parts  of  the 
room,  which  seemed  to  play  hide  and 
seek  with  her.  And  as  she  turned  it  into 
the  corner  where  the  couch  stood,  the 
light  fell  full  upon  a  bearded  man  sit- 
ting there  forlornly,  facing  her. 

In  sudden  amazement  she  just  stood 
and  stared. 

"Oh!"  then,  "I'm  sorry,"  she  said,  not 
knowing  what  better  to  do.  She  waited, 
uncertain,  strangely  unable  to  move; 
finally  lowered  the  candle  and  stared  at 
the  floor.  He  was  as  still  as  she — or 
was  that  wild  rattling  not  all  from  the 
storm?  She  raised  her  candle  and  looked 
at  the  couch.  The  man  sat  where  he 
was  before,  seemed  not  to  have  moved. 
He  looked  as  helpless  as  she  felt. 

"I — I  didn't  know  anyone  was  living 
here.  I  wanted  some  bedding  and  I 
thought  the  place  was  empty  so  I  came 
right  in."  Her  voice  sounded  odd  to  her, 
and  she  stopped.  He  looked  colorless, 
harassed,  was  pitifully  thin.  As  she 
spoke  his  haunted  eyes  glared  intense 
surprise,  followed  by  a  perplexed  look. 

"That's  all  right,  lady,"  he  answered. 
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"I  was  asleep  here  on  the  sofy  and  did- 
n't here  yu  comin'  till  yu  were  at  the 
door.  I  c'd  tell  by  the  way  yu  fumbled 
the  key  that  yu's  a  woman,  an'  I  reck- 
oned I  might  scare  yu  if  I  made  a  move." 

She  felt  reassured ;  his  voice  seemed 
friendly  enough,  and  it  was  plain  that 
he  did  not  wish  her  to  be  alarmed. 

"Perhaps  it  might,  for  I  couldn't  have 
seen  who  it  was,  you  know,"  she  said, 
laughing  nervously.  "You're  not  sick, 
are  you?  It  seems  dreadfully  cold  for 
you  to  be  sitting  here." 

"I'm  warm  enough.  I've  been 
asleep,"  he  answered,  shifting  a  startled 
look  from  her  onto  the  floor  and  back 
to  her  again." 

"Are  you  staying  here  alone?" 

"I  jus'  come  in  here  to  get  out  o' 
the  rain,  thinkin'  the  place  to  be  empty. 
I'm  a  lumberman — we're  cuttin'  a 
couple  o'  miles  over.  I  come  in  from 
the  camp  tonight  for  the  mail  and  got 
caught  in  this  flood." 

She  noticed  his  husky  voice,  and  a 
crooked  nose — must  have  been  broken, 
perhaps  in  some  mishap  with  one  of  their 
trees. 

"Won't  they  be  worried  about  you  at 
camp?"  she  asked,  as  the  wind  shook  the 
house  and  creaked  the  boards. 

He  looked  at  her  intently  and  said, 
"Oh,  they  won't  worry  any.  They  know 
I'll  duck  somewheres." 

Something  about  the  man  gripped  her. 
His  eyes  hurt  her.  She  felt  an  acute  de- 
sire to  do  something  about  his  discom- 
fort. Setting  the  candle  upon  the  table 
she  sat  down,  drawing  herself  together 
with  a  shiver. 

"Ugh — it's  cold  here.  I  must  find 
that  bedding  and  get  back.  I  left  my 
friend  down  there  asleep  in  her  chair," 
she  ended  amusedly.  Turning  to  scrutin- 
ize him  in  the  dim  light,  a  great  pity 
for  that  gaunt,  heart-breaking  face  seized 
her.  Was  that  agony  or  fatal  illness  she 
saw  in  it?  He  made  no  move,  seeming 
to  sit  there  with  a  crushed  patience. 

"I  wish  you'd  come  down  with  me 
and  let  me  fix  you  a  cup  of  something 
hot  in  front  of  our  fire,"  she  said,  rising. 

He  laughed  a  queer  laugh  and  contin- 
ued to  watch  her  with  the  startled,  shift- 
ing look,  answering  merely,  "Thank's, 
I've  had  supper." 

A  flurry  of  rain  against  the  windows 
made  Althea  turn  suddenly,  then  she 
recoiled. 

"What's  that?"  she  gasped. 
The  man  sprang  up,  alert  all  over  his 
being. 

"What  d'  y'  mean?" 
"I  thought  I  saw  someone — a  face, 
a  man's.  It  was  at  that  window."  She 
arose  and  drew  nearer  to  him,  watching 
the  window  in  terror.  He  stood  like  a 
statue,  but  when  nothing  happened,  Al- 
thea relaxed  with  a  little  laugh. 


"I  guess  I'm  seeing  things — it  must 
have  been  a  splash  of  rain." 

"Where's  that  beddin'  yu  want?"  was 
his  only  answer. 

She  took  up  the  candle  and  he  at  once 
went-  ahead  into  the  deep  closet  off  the 
living  room. 

"You  hold  the  candle.  I'll  hunt  'em 
fur  yu,"  he  said. 

He  was  not  tall,  she  found,  and  his 
walk  shuffled.  She  could  form  no  idea 
of  his  age  except  that  he  was  not  gray. 
At  the  door  she  hesitated,  then  lifting 
the  candle  high  to  light  the  closet, 

INHERITANCE 

By  ANNE  HAMILTON 

/T  seems  as  if  I  used  to  be 
Venus  arising  from  the  Sea, 

Or  Helen,  in  whose  unveiled  breast 
The  sword  of  vengeance  could  not  rest. 

This  iridescent  fire  tvithin 
Is  not  the  burn  of  Lais  sin, 

But  magic  that  made  men  follow  after 
The  matchless  rhythm  of  her  laughter. 

The  gleam  behind  this  ugly  clay 
Is  rosy  radiance  that  lay 

In  Eve's  round  fialrns  the  rounded  fruit 
That  was  dull  Eden's  substitute. 

They  live  within  me  bodiless, 
Arrogant  in  their  loveliness, 

So  tell  me,  how  can  I  be  wise 
When  the  'flute  of  Beauty  cries? 


leaned  against  the  sill  and  waited  there. 
She  began  to  talk  sociably  as  he  worked, 
chatting  upon  whatever  subject  chanced 
to  present  itself,  and  he  followed  her 
politely  though  not  always  understand- 
ingly. 

"Is  your  mother  still  living?"  she 
went  on.  "I  hope  you  don't  mind  my 
asking,  but  I  can't  help  feeling 'inter- 
ested." 

"The  mother's  dead,"  he  answered, 
the  husky  voice  suddenly  smooth.  She 
looked  at  him  quickly,  compassionately. 
He  sat  down  on  a  box  and  except  for 
the  wailing  of  the  storm,  there  was  a 
silence  for  a  bit,  then  he  went  on  ab- 
ruptly, "She'd  never  had  nuthin'  an' 
worked  all  'er  life  jes'  fur  nothin' — so 
I  got  'er  a  pretty  little  house,  the  kind 
she  wanted,  an'  told  'er  to  go  ahead  an' 
pick  out  the  paperin'  an'  all  fer  it  jes 
the  way  she  liked  it."  He  stopped. 

"And  did  she?" 

"Yeah — an'  right  away  it  burnt  down 
• — she  got  flu  fightin'  the  fire  an'  died  the 
next  week."  Althea  regarded  him  with 
distress. 


"Where  was  your  father?" 
"He    was    a    drunk,"    was    his    only 
answer. 

"Are  you  the  only  child?" 
"Seven  others.     Some  're  dead.  You 
hain't  told  me,  lady,  d'  yu  work  or  are 
yu  married?" 

"Mercy  no!  I'll  be  polite  and  intro- 
duce myself.  I'm  Miss  Crandall.  I  live 
in  San  Francisco." 

Abruptly  he  came  over  to  her  and 
stood  long  in  a  curiously  absent  stare, 
seemingly  regarding  only  the  point  of 
her  slipper,  while  she  waited  in  sur- 
prise, wondering  at  the  length  of  his 
reverie.  It  was  becoming  embarrassing 
to  her  when  he  bowed. 

"Pleased  t'  meet  yu  I'm  sure,"  he 
said  awkwardly,  entirely  ignoring  his 
queer  silence,  and  added  as  he  turned 
back  into  the  closet,  "My  name's  Blair 
— Bill  Blair.  I  live  wherever  the  wood 
cuttin's  good.  The  wife  'n  child  live 
up  north  on  Goodman's  ranch — the 
wife's  workin'  there  while  I'm  cuttin'." 
"Can't  she  come  here  so  you  could  all 
be  together?" 

"It's  too  rough  fur  her  here  alone. 
Lately  they's  been  a  madman  loose  in 
this  district  'n  I  wouldn't  want  her  'n 
the  kid  t'  come  t'  harm.  They  say  the 
lunatic's  a  giant,  big's  three  of  us  or- 
d'nary  men.  But  I  sure  do  miss  "em," 
he  added,  the  hurt  in  his  eyes  looking 
out  at  her. 

"Yes,  it's  hard.  Have  you  been  away 
long?" 

"Two  months — been  laid  up  with 
the  flu.  I  near  flickered  out — had  pneu- 
mony  added  to  it;  that's  how  my  beard 
come  t'  grow  so  heavy  like,"  he  added 
bashfully. 

He  came  upon  the  bedding  and  piled 
it  high  on  the  closet  floor  right  by  the 
door,  blankets,  comforts  and  pillows — 
all  together. 

"We've  got  t'  cover  it  some  ways," 
he  decided,  and  taking  an  armful  of  old 
newspapers  began  to  spread  them  over 
the  pile. 

Althea  looked  about  for  something 
with  which  to  tie  it  when,  glancing  up 
suddenly,  she  found  his  attention  cen- 
tered on  her,  his  piercing  eyes  in  mute 
misery  probing  her  face.  Startled,  she 
felt  tears  rising  in  her  own,  when 
without  a  word,  he  resumed  his  work, 
taking  greater  pains  with  his  paper  cov- 
ering. 

"How's  that?"  he  said  at  last,  in  sat- 
isfied inspection. 

"Perfect!"  Taking  a  trunk  rope  from 
a  nail  by  the  door,  Althea  was  about  to 
hand  it  to  him  when  she  nearly  drop- 
ped the  candle  in  an  abrupt  leap  to 
his  side. 

"Listen!"    she    whispered,    and    stood 
breathless.     He  froze.    After  a  moment 
(Continued  on  Page  332) 
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A  Letter  From  Edwin  Markham 


92  Waters  Avenue 

West  New  Brighton.  N.  Y. 

Sept.  29,  1929 

MY  dear  Arthur  H.  Chamberlain 
President  of  the  League  of  Western 
Writers: 

It  is  always  cheering  to  get  a  \\onl 
from  your  friendly  pen.  Your  words 
waft  to  my  spirit  some  of  the  fragrance 
of  my  dear  old  home  shores,  my  old 
remembered  hills.  I  lived  nearly  half  a 
century  in  California,  the  land  where 
pine  and  palm  salute  each  other. 

'Where  tides  of  grass  break  into  foam 

of  flowers, 
And  where  the  wind's  feet  shine  along 
the  sea." 

Besides  these  things,  California  is  the 
lome  of  my  early  and  never-forgotten 
riendships.  There  I  knew  Joaquin 
V'liller  and  Charles  Warren  Stoddard 

each  distinguished  in  his  own  way — 
one  as  a  poet,  the  other  as  a  prose 
laureate  of  the  South  Seas.  Then  there 
was  the  sweet  poet,  Ina  Coolbrith, 
whose  work  kept  its  strength  even  into 
her  closing  years.  I  hope  that  her  later 
poems  will  find  their  way  into  perma- 
nent book  form.  At  least  there  should 
be  a  printing  of  a  brief  selection  from 
her  poems,  now  that  she  has  passed  on 
to  the  Next  Frontier  of  the  Mystery. 

After  these  three  early  pioneers,  I 
hobnobbed  with  Ambrose  Bierce,  Wm. 
C.  Morrow,  Herman  Whittaker,  Jack 
London  and  John  Vance  Cheney.  At  a 
later  time,  I  knew  Emma  Frances 
Dawson  in  San  Francisco,  and  I  Met 
E.  R.  Sill  and  Charles  Mills  Gayley  at 
the  State  University.  At  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, I  had  the  happiness  to  know 
Edward  Howard  Griggs,  Wm.  H.  Car- 
ruth,  Mellville  B.  Anderson  and  David 
Starr  Jordan.  I  do  not  need  to  pause 
to  remind  you  that  Professor  Anderson 
is  the  translator  of  The  Divine  Com- 
edy nf  Dante,  a  remarkable  achievement; 
nor  to  tell  you  of  the  many  volumes  of 
Dr.  Jordon,  wherein  he  has  helpt  to 
kindle  the  idealism  of  the  world. 

But  other  friendships  enricht  my  life 
in  the  Far  West.  There  were  Herman 
Scheffaner  and  George  Sterling.  I  can 
never  forget  Sterling,  that  soaring  poet 


with  his  mournful  death.  I  tried  to  ex- 
press my  sorrow  and  my  admiration  for 
him  in  an  extended  elegy,  which  ap- 
peared in  The  Overland  Monthly,  in 
1927. 

In  still  later  years,  I  have  'had  the 
happiness  to  know  you,  my  dear  Cham- 
berlain, and  to  know  Gertrude  Atherton, 
the  distinguished  novelist.  Then,  too, 
there  is  my  friend,  Ella  Sterling  Mig- 
hels,  who,  in  her  valuable  Story  of  the 
Files,  has  swept  into  one  volume  the 
story  of  all  our  early  men  and  women  of 
talent  and  genius.  Dr.  Henry  Meade 


SAN  FRANCISCO  ARISING 

By  EDWIN  MARKHAM 

HILL-HUNG  city  of  mv  West, 
Where  oft  my  heart  goes  home  to  rest, 

There  came  an  hour  whfn  all  went  by, 

A  cruel  splendor  on  the  sky. 

Out  of  the  earth  men  saw  advance 
The  front  of  Ruin  and  old  Chance. 
A  groan  of  chaos  shook  your  frame, 
And  a  red  wilderness  of  flattie 
Darkened  the  nations  with  your  name. 

Now,  son  of  the  West,  I  see  you  rise. 
The  world's  young  courage  in  your  eyes 
Sons  of  broad-shouldered  Pioneers. 
Seasoned  by  struggle  and  stern  tears — 
/  see  you  rising  girt  and  strong 
To  lay  the  new-squared  beams  in  song. 

Build  greatly,  men,  for  she  must  shine 
With  Athens  of  the  Singing  Nine — 
Build  airly,  for  she  must  stand 
With  Shiraz  of  the  rose-sweet  land — 
Build  strongly,  for  her  name  must  be 
With  Carthage  of  the  sail-white  sea. 


Bland  is  another  remembered  one  who 
has  done  long  and  faithful  work  in  the 
cause  of  Poetry. 

Finally,  I  must  name  two  other 
friends,  Albert  M.  Bender  and  James 
D.  Phelan  of  San  Francisco,  men  who 
have  rendered  valiant  service  to  the 
cause  of  arts  and  letters  in  the  Far  West. 
It  is  to  them  that  I  am  dedicating  my 
forthcoming  volume,  The  Songs  and 
Stories  of  California,  a  volume  now  in 


the  hands  of  the  Powell  Publishing  Com- 
pany of  Los  Angeles. 

And  now,  my  dear  Chamberlain,  I 
wish  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  invita- 
tion to  attend  the  October  annual  meet- 
ing of  your  League  of  Western  Writ- 
ers. 1  am  sorry  that  my  work  here  will 
make  my  attendance  impossible.  I  am 
busy  sweeping  my  poems  together  for  a 
collected  edition,  perhaps  in  1930.  My 
publishers  insist  that  I  take  the  time  to 
give  the  volume  an  introduction  and 
many  annotations.  So  you  see  me 
"chained  to  the  wheel  of  labor." 

But  1  am  glad  indeed  that  the  writers 
of  my  West  have  been  awakened  to  the 
necessity  of  forming  a  league  to  further 
their  interests  and  to  rouse  enthusiasm. 
Little  can  be  accomplisht  in  the  modern 
world  without  organization.  Every  soul 
must  have  a  body.  Paul  says  "there  are 
spiritual  bodies."  So  even  the  spirit  of 
a  man  must  have  a  body. 

In  glancing  over  your  list  of  officers, 
I  catch  the  nev«r-forgotten  name  of 
Harr  Wagner,  a  man  identified  with 
nearly  all  the  progressive  movements  of 
California.  I  note  also  that  my  dear 
and  honored  friend,  Dr.  Derrick  N. 
Lehmer,  is  your  critic.  And  this  re- 
minds me  that  only  a  few  days  ago  I 
pickt  up  The  University  of  California 
Chronicle  for  October,  1928,  and  read 
again  his  remarkable  ballad  The  Apples 
of  Andaman,  one  of  the  outstanding 
poems  of  the  sort  in  our  American  lit- 
erature. Having  myself  written  a  ballad, 
The  Gallows-Bird,  I  know  the  long, 
earnest  work  that  must  have  gone  to 
the  making  of  Dr.  Lehmer's  fine  pro- 
duction. 

You  tell  me  that  you  are  holding  your 
League  meeting  in  San  Francisco ;  and 
this  brings  to  mind  the  time  years  ago 
when  the  rebuilders  of  the  burned-down 
San  Francisco  were  about  to  hold  a  huge 
convention  to  raise  money  and  enthusi- 
asm to  restore  the  city  to  her  early 
glory.  The  committee  askt  me  to  wire 
some  lines  to  be  read  at  their  conven- 
tion. I  sent  them  the  lines  that  follow — 
lines  that  have  a  place  in  my  volume, 
The  Shore  of  Happiness.  I  repeat  them 
at  this  moment  when  your  League  faces 
another  building-hour  for  the  Far  West. 
/  ////  my  hand  to  you,  friend,  and  to  all 

my  friends! — KDWIN  MARKHAM 


On  page  335,  this  issue,  will  be  found  a  short  list  of  interesting  landmarks  or  "Literary  Shrines"  in  and  around 
the  Bay  Region  of  San  Francisco.  This  list  is  only  suggestive  of  the  scores  of  interesting  buildings  and  locations 
throughout  the  state  that  might  find  place  in  a  complete  list  if  one  were  compiled.  The  "things  to  remember," 
consisting  of  a  few  jottings  only,  might  icell  be  extended  into  several  pages.  It  is  hoped  that  some  one  will  make  a 
real  contribution  to  the  history  and  literature  of  California  and  the  West,  and  compile,  for  publication  in  brief  and 
comprehensive  form,  such  list.  The  Overland  would  be  glad  to  feature  this  with  appropriate  illustrations. 
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Chinese  Bulletin  Board  in  San  Francisco 
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Picturesque  San  Francisco 


BY  JAMES  D.  HART 


On  the  edge  of  China  Town 

— Old  Saint  Mary's 

where  the  "bread  line"  is 

seen  each  night 

Grant  Avenue  is 
flanked  by  Chinese  shops 


WHAT  a  host  of  things  a  walk 
in    San    Francisco    can    reveal! 
Down    California    Street    from 
STob  Hill  past  the  Pacific  Union  Club. 
)nce  it  belonged  to  Jim  Flood,  and  was 
he  first  of  the  grandiose  stone  mansions 
lereabouts.  Wonderful  how  those  anci- 
nt   anachronisms,   the  cable  cars,    keep 
loggedly    on    day    after    day.    Old    St. 
Mary's  Church,  whose  clock  admonishes 
me  to  "observe  the  time  and  fly  from 
vil."  They  still  have  an  evening  bread- 
ine  there.  Opposite  a  tiny  fresh  green 
sark.  Now  we're  in  the  midst  of  China- 
town   on    Grant    Avenue,    a    street    on 
which  only  a  few  blocks  away  are  situ- 
ated the  swankest  shops.   Here  modern 
(tores,    topped    by   pagoda-like    architec- 
:ure,    lure    the   visiting    Easterner   with 
:heir    garish    window    displays    of    fat 
Buddhas,  flowery  kimonas,  ivory  what- 
Ever-you-may-call-'ems,  and  all  kinds  of 
odd  gadgets  which  appear  entrancing  in 
a   store    window,    but    which    somehow 
seldom  work  in  on  the  living-room  table. 
Jewelry  shops,  too,  are  centers  of  attrac- 
tion with  their  gleaming  jades  and  intri- 
cate  gold    filligree   brooches   and   what- 
lots.   Spidery  side  streets   flaming  with 
red    posters    hold    an    equal    charm    for 
visitors,    who    imagine    nefarious   opium 
dens  in  every  innocent  laundry  and  de- 
scribe  all   cellars  as  "subterranean   pas- 
sages." Farther  down  Grant  Avenue  the 
•11  of   fish   and   other  foods  pervades 


— Drawing  by  Berk  Anthony. 


the  air.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Occi- 
dentalized  now  and  one  sees  the  deep- 
eyed  parchment-faced  men  shambling 
along  in  their  loose  fitting  black  suits. 
In  contrast  are  the  pert  young  flappers 
and  sleek-haired  young  fellows  who  con- 
stantly speak  English,  and  that  with  the 
most  modern  slang.  Occasionally  an  old 
woman  or  child  slips-slops  along  in 
sandals  and  gay  costumes  of  another  day, 
but  mostly  those  who  wear  oriental 
clothes  adopt  an  unobtrusive  color. 

Now  past  Portsmouth  Square,  where 
Stevenson  loved  to  linger,  and  where 
the  only  monument  to  his  memory  has 
been  erected,  showing  that  San  Fran- 
cisco does  remember.  Now  the  city  jail 
frowns  down  upon  its  verdure  dotted 
with  newspaper-shaded  dozers. 

Montgomery  Street,  a  strange  para- 
dox, its  southern  extremity  a  busy  coun- 
terpart of  Wall  Street,  flanked  with  tall 
buildings  such  as  the  Russ,  where  once 
stood  the  city's  leading  hostelry;  its 
northern  extremity  nestling  under  the 
steep  crags  of  Telegraph  Hill  is  the 
artist  colony.  Here  in  old  buildings  and 
sun  dappled  courtyards  San  Francisco's 
painters  and  sculptors  work  in  leisurely 
fashion  strongly  contrasting  to  the  mad 
rush  only  a  few  blocks  away.  In  one 
block  are  represented  such  leading  art- 
ists as:  Maynard  Dixon,  Ralph  Stack- 
pole,  Blanding  Sloan,  who  conducts  a 


fascinating  puppet  show,  Nelson  Poole, 
Gottardo  Piazzoni  and  Rinaldo  Cuneo. 

Now  a  leisurely  climb  up  Telegraph 
Hill,  an  historic  site  which  inspired 
some  of  San  Francisco's  greatest  writers. 
Here  have  mused  Mark  Twain  and  Bret 
Harte,  Joaquin  Miller,  Ambrose  Bierce, 
Frank  Norris,  and  most  recently  George 
Sterling.  It  can  well  be  understood  how 
Jack  London  felt  his  call  to  the  sea  when 
one  looks  down  upon  wharves,  where 
every  variety  of  craft  laden  with  cargo 
from  the  seven  seas  are  moored.  Here 
one  sees  the  last  of  the  windjammers 
bringing  their  supply  of  fish  from  Alaska 
alongside  a  Japanese  freighter  laden  with 
silk  or  tea  or  rice.  Overhead  the  sea- 
gulls wheel  screaming  raucously  as  they 
gracefully  swoop  for  food.  Many  con- 
stantly follow  in  the  wake  of  ferry  boats 
which  dot  the  bay  with  their  gay  white- 
ness. The  backyards  of  the  homes  cling- 
ing perilously  to  the  sheer  cliffs  with 
the  multi-colored  laundry  flapping  in  the 
breeze,  and  the  crazy-board  sidewalks 
are  an  ever  welcome  scene  for  local  and 


San  Fransico'i  Chinatown  is  replete 
viith  interest 
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foreign  artists.  Among  those  who  have 
lastingly  imprisoned  this  charm  in  their 
pictures  are:  Joseph  Penell,  Rowena 
Meeks  Abdy,  Howard  Simon  and  Otis 
Oldfield. 

Another  attraction  of  Telegraph  Hill 


Julius  Castle  topping 

Russian  Hill. 

One   of  San  Francisco's 

attractive  restaurants 

for  which  the  city 

is  famous 


is  its  many  Italian  and  French  restau- 
rants, for  which  San  Francisco  is  fa- 
mous. Predominant  among  these  is 
Julius'  Castle,  perched  high  on  a  jutting 
crag,  and  whose  windows  give  on  a  re- 
splendent panorama  of  the  bay.  This  is 


— Drawing  by  Berk  Anthony. 


only  one  of  the  many  refuges  of  the 
gourmet  where  dining  is  still  a  lejsurely: 
pleasure  rather  than  a  quick  bolting  oi 
food  before  attending  theatre.  Even  the 
most  discriminating  palates  are  tickled 
by  sole  a  la  Marguery,  tagliarini  and 
other  piquant  dishes  served  at  Jacn 
Coppa's,  Camille's,  Pierre's  and  other 
gastronomic  retreats. 

Climbing  around  this  jagged  slope 
one  is  astounded  by  the  breath-taking 
views  of  the  bay,  ocean,  and  the  ; 
orama  of  the  city.  Snuggling  under  tH 
former  signal  point  is  the  Italian  quarter 
with  its  far-famed  Barbary  Coast,  a 
hollow  remanant  of  its  once  gay  self. 
Now  no  more  than  a  strip  of  vacant 
buildings  whose  decaying  ribald  fronts 
still  retain  the  air  of  hidden  deviltry, 
but  otherwise  the  same  as  any  other 
block  in  little  Italy. 

And  so  ends  a  short  stroll  in  this  city 
mellowed  with  atmosphere. 


The  Flag  of  San  Francisco 


BY  FRONA  EUNICE  WAIT  COLBURX 


IT  WAS  in  May,  1900,  that  James  D. 
Phelan,  then  Mayor  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  his  third  term,  presented  to  the 
Chief  of  Police,  William  P.  Sullivan, 
the  first  flag  San  Francisco  ever  owned. 
And  thereby  hangs  a  tale.  During  the 
second  term  of  Mayor  Phelan's  occu- 
pancy of  the  City  Hall  a  new  charter 
was  adopted.  As  this  was  largely  due  to 
his  determination  to  clean  up  the  city, 
he  was  asked  to  write  the  digest  of  the 
new  charter  for  an  eastern  publication. 
In  due  time  he  received  a  check  for  $50 
and  he  immediately  offered  this  sum  as 
a  prize  for  a  design  for  a  city  flag. 

The  prize  was  won  by  Robert  Aiken 
— the  sculptor  who  did  the  pert  little 
figure  of  Victory  atop  the  Dewey  Monu- 
ment in  Union  Square,  San  Francisco. 
The  winning  design  was  a  Phoenix  ris- 
ing from  its  as-hes  on  a  background  of 
white  silk.  The  motto  is:  "Gold  in  Peace 
— Iron  in  War" — in  Spanish.  Mayor 
Phelan  ordered  a  flag  made  from  this 
design  and  it  was  placed  in  a  specially 
designed  case  in  the  Hall  of  Justice 
where  it  was  carefully  guarded  by  the 
city  police  until,  age  caused  it  to  fall  to 
pieces.  A  new  flag  of  similar  design  takes 
its  place. 

There  is  something  singularly  fitting 
in  this  design  for  San  Francisco's  flag — 
especially  since  it  received  its  baptism  of 


fire  in  1906!  Now  indeed,  is  the  Phoe- 
nix, flame  encircled,  the  true  symbol  of 
the  City  by  the  Golden  Gate!  In  all 
symbolism  there  is  nothing  more  pro- 
foundly spiritual  than  the  Phoenix.  It 
represents  the  highest  aspiration  of  the 
human  soul  and  its  unquenchable  fire 
is  the  highest  conceivable  expression  of 
inspiration!  May  this  emblem  convey  to 
the  older  civilizations  across  the  Pacific 
the  real  aspiration  and  desire  of  the  New 
Age  ushered  in  by  the  air-minded  youth 


of  today.  Not  many  of  our  own  citizen 
know  that  San  Francisco  has  a  distinc- 
tive flag.  We  know  the  Bear  flag  but 
there  should  be  a  blending  of  the  na- 
tional, the  state  and  the  city  flags  in 
events  that  portray  the  activities  of  the 
generation.  It  was  a  fine  sentiment  that 
conceived  and  created  the  flag  in  the 
first  place  and  the  fire  has  consecrated 
it  to  our  own  special  uses.  May  it  con- 
tinue to  be  spotless  and  free  from  aggres- 
sion and  injustice  for  all  time! 


The  Flag 

of 
San  Francisco 

Presented  by 
James  D.  Phelan 
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California's  Greatest  Treasures 

BY  FRONA  Ei  NICE  WAIT  COLBURK 

California's  imaginary  queen  is  described  by  Ordonnez  de  Montalvo  in  his  romance 
entitled  "Sergas  de  Esplandian,"  published  in  1500,  as  follows: 


NOW  ye  that  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  Indies  there  is  an  island 
named  California,  very  close  to 
hat  part  of  the  Terrestrial  Paradise 
rhich  is  inhabited  by  black  women  with- 
>ut  a  single  man  among  them,  and  that 
(ley  lived  in  the  manner  of  the  Amazon. 
They  were  robust  of  body  with  strong 
md  passionate  hearts  and  great  virtues. 
?he  island  itself  is  one  of  the  wildest  in 
tie  world  on  account  of  the  bold  and 
:raggy  rocks.  Their  weapons  were  all 
nade  of  gold — the  island  everywhere 
bounds  with  gold  and  precious  stones, 
md  upon  it  no  other  metal  was  found. 


They  lived  in  caves  well  excavated. 
They  had  many  ships  which  they  sailed 
to  other  coasts  to  make  forays,  and  the 
men  whom  they  took  as  prisoners  they 
killed.  In  this  island,  named  California, 
there  are  many  griffins — in  no  other  part 
of  the  world  can  they  be  found — and 
there  ruled  over  that  island  of  Califor- 
nia a  queen  of  majestic  proportions,  more 
beautiful  than  all  others  and  in  the  very 
vigor  of  her  womanhood.  She  was  de- 
sirous of  accomplishing  great  deeds;  she 
was  valiant  and  courageous  and  ardent, 
with  a  brave  heart,  and  had  ambitions 
to  execute  nobler  actions  than  had  been 


performed  by  any  other  ruler." 

The  murals  in  the  already  famous 
Room  of  the  Dons,  Mark  Hopkins  Ho- 
tel, San  Francisco,  owe  their  distinction 
to  the  combination  of  two  legends,  that 
of  Queen  Califia  and  El  Dorado,  the 
land  of  gold.  Maynard  Dixon,  credited 
with  creating  the  first  embodiment  of 
Queen  Califia,  is  a  native  Californian 
with  a  flair  for  decorative  art,  in  which 
he  has  achieved  high  honors  and  inter- 
national reputation.  The  "Lure  of 
Gold"  is  the  theme  represented  in  the 
Mark  Hopkins  Hotel  ballroom.  Against 
a  flat  background  of  unrelieved  gold 
stands  Queen  Califia  and  her  Amazons 
as  the  central  figure  in  the  other  panels 
which  depict  episodes  of  California  his- 
tory. This  first  presentment  of  Queen 
Caiifia  is  a  tall,  athletic  figure  in  all  the 
panoply  of  war,  haughtily  receiving  the 
homage  of  the  Spaniards  who  came  as 
invaders  by  land  and  sea.  The  Queen 
and  her  Amazons  are  the  only  imaginary 
figures  and  it  is  right  that  a  certain 
hauteur  and  reserve  should  characterize 
this  fabled  ruler  who  is  called 
upon  to  confront  a  strange  race 
of  marauders.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  she  should  have  been 
hospitable. 

A  huge  sunburst  is  back  of 
the  royal  head  and  the  straight 
aquiline  nose  indicates  valor 
and  determination,  while  the 
piercing  eyes  neither  evade  nor 
invite  a  closer  scrutiny.  A  royal 
mantle  of  rich  brocade  covers 
the  flowing  draperies  of  the 
figure,  but  the  tiny  feet  and 
hands  indicate  fine  lineage  and 
a  long  line  of  intelligent  ances- 
tors. Of  course,  Califia  is  not 
white,  nor  is  she  olive  or  brown. 
So  far  as  the  artist  indicates, 
she  had  a  complexion  peculiar 
to  herself.  This  vizualization  is 
merely  a  man's  conception  and 
deals  wholly  with  material 
things.  There  is  nothing  of  the 
spirit  indicated,  but  it  is  good 
to  have  our  imaginary  tradi- 
tional queen  visualized  so  vig- 
orouslv. 


The  I-'irst  Visualization  of 

Queen  Califia 

By  Maynard  Dixon 

Central  figure  of  the   mural 

adorning  the 

Room  of  the  Dons 

Mart  Hopkins  Hotel 
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Blanche  Collett  Wagner's 

Califia,  a 
Textile  Mural  Painting 


[YTH  and  legend  are  the  exacting 
•  standards  by  which  human  de- 
velopment is  measured.  The  anthropo- 
morphic idea  of  a  god  or  goddess  repre- 
sents the  highest  conception  of  a  race. 
Here  again  California  scores  a  high 
point.  That  Califia,  the  Amazon  Queen, 
was  a  woman  of  many-sided  accomplish- 
ments is  made  plain  by  Blanche  Collet 
Wagner  in  an  entirely  different  concep- 
tion of  this  fascinating  legend.  In  a 
large-size  mural  over  the  fireplace  in  her 
newly  erected  home  in  San  Marino,  a 
fashionable  suburb  of  Pasadena,  Mrs. 
Wagner  shows  Queen  Califia  seated  on 
the  back  of  a  griffin.  It  is  a  textile 
applique  painting  of  large  size  and  the 
griffin  is  apparently  in  a  garden  where 
bright  flowers,  a  distant,  rocky  landscape 


and  beautiful  sky  effects  make  up  a 
remarkably  realistic  visualization  of  an 
imaginary  scene.  In  the  background  the 
vanishing  point  is  a  sunset  over  Golden 
Gate,  with  a  wide  expanse  of  water, 
cleverly  executed. 

The  artist  has  used  a  soft,  tan-colored 
satin  for  the  fleshy  parts  of  the  dignified 
figure  sitting  astride  a  griffin  and  carry- 
ing an  enormous  sword,  swung  across 
her  back.  The  big,  quaint  looking  griffin 
is  of  another  shade  of  cloth,  and  his 
trappings  are  in  keeping  with  the  classic 
conception  of  this  mythical  animal.  On 
the  head  of  Califia  is  a  jewelled  cap  and 
her  draperies  are  slight  and  clinging. 
She  is  evidently  at  leisure  in  her  royal 
garden  and  there  is  a  profusion  of  flow- 


ers of  many  colors  in  the  foreground, 
with  rocks  and  other  objects  depicted  in 
cloth,  while  a  clever  use  of  brush  and 
pigments  blend  earth  and  sky  into  an 
artistic  background.  The  composition 
has  depth  and  atmosphere  and  there  is  a 
certain  gallantry  in  the  pose  of  the  figure 
which  makes  this  conception  of  Queen 
Califia  more  womanly  than  the  haughty, 
aloof  lady  of  the  first  attempt  to  render 
this  vague  myth  into  a  glowing  reality. 
Blanche  Collet  Wagner's  vision  has  a 
most  promising  future  as  well  as  a  place 
in  the  aesthetic  activities  of  our  demo- 
cratic age.  Mrs.  Wagner  makes  a  fine 
art  of  her  conceptions  in  textiles  and  her 
craftsmanship  has  all  the  technique  of , 
art  in  its  best  and  noblest  expression. 


On  the  page  preceding  are  photographs  of  a  number  of  men  who  in  the  field  of  science  or  literature  made  a  distinct 
contribution  not  merely  to  the  life  of  the  West,  but  to  that  of  the  country — John  Muir,  George  Wharton  James, 
Daniel  Coit  Oilman.  The  pictures  of  Edwin  Markharn,  Frank  Norris  and  Wallace  Irwin,  men  who  today  are  in 
the  front  rank  in  the  literary  world  have  as  their  contemporaries  many  other  men  and  women  who  likewise  may  be 
classed  as  "Makers  of  Western  Literature."..  In  order  that  there  may  be  assembled  in  one  place  photographs  of  the 
men  and  women  who  have  made  and  are  making  literature  and  the  creative  arts  their  vocation,  the  League  of  Western 
Writers  is  now  assembling  photographs  for  its  Authors'  Gallery. 

This  Authors'  Gallery  may  well  take  place  along  side  the  permanent  Library  of  Books  that  will  be  displayed  as 
an  exhibit  at  the  coming  Annual  Convention  of  the  League  of  Western  Writers.  This  magazine  hopes  to  give  in  a 
subsequent  issue  a  complete  list  of  the  books  received  to  date,  and  of  the  photographs  as  well.  In  this  connection  it  is 
gratifying  to  state  that  authors  and  publishers  alike  have  realized  the  significance  of  the  plans  for  the  permanent  Library 
and  in  many  instances  first  editions  of  books  have  been  submitted.  In  some  cases,  too,  where  books  are  now  out  of 
print,  an  author  or  publisher  has  been  able  to  discover  a  single  copy.  The  value  of  the  Library  and  of  the  Authors' 
Gallery  will  be  more  apparent  as  time  goes  on. 


LEAGUE  OF  WESTERN  WRITERS 

Preliminary  Program 

Third  oAnnual  Session-  -  at  San  Francisco-  -  October  16,  17   18   19   1929 
HOTEL  SIR  FRANCIS  DRAKE 


9:30  to  12  A.M. 

Registration.  Issuing  of  credentials  and  badges.  Entering 
books  and  manuscripts  for  Exhibit  and  permanent 
Library.  Reservations  for  special  events,  etc. 

Registration  and  information  at  Membership-Secretary's 
desk,  Lobby,  Hotel  Sir  Francis  Drake 

10:30  to  12:00  A.M. 

Members  of  the  Advisory  Board  and  Executive  Committee 
meet  in  joint  session  (see  Article  IV,  Section  I,  Con- 
stitution) 

Those  scheduled  for  addresses  or  discussions  during  the 
session  please  report  at  registration  desk.  Section  chair- 
men and  discussion  leaders  also  report  and  perfect 
organization 

12:15  to  2:00  P.M. 

Luncheon  session,  Lounge,  Hotel  Sir  Francis  Drake,  Arthur 
H.  Chamberlain,  presiding.  Announcements,  introduc- 
tion of  members  and  friends 

2:00  P.M. 

First  General  Session,  Gothic  Room,  Sir  Francis  Drake 
Hotel,  Dr.  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts,  presiding 

SPEAKERS:  Honorable  James  Rolph,  Jr.,  Mayor  of  San 
Francisco;  Honorable  James  D.  Phelan,  Mrs.  Kathleen 
Norris,  Major  L.  Bullock-Webster,  Dr.  D.  N.  Lehmer 

4:00  P.M. 

Literary  Pilgrimage.  Placing  of  wreath  on  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  Ship  Memorial  in  Portsmouth  Square.  Cere- 
monies under  direction  of  Stephen  Chalmers,  Honorary 
Life  Secretary  of  the  Stevenson  Society  of  America 

8:15  P.M. 

Second  General  Session,  Gothic  Room,  Sir  Francis  Drake 
Hotel,  Arthur  H.  Chamberlain,  presiding 

Symposium    on   "Some   Makers   of   Western    Literature" 

FRANCIS  BRET  HARTE 

By  Winfield  Scott,  Lecturer  and  Writer 
INA  DONNA  COOLBRITH 

Mrs.  Finley  Cook.  Secretary,  Ina  Coolbrith  Circle 
SAMUEL  CLEMENS  (MARK  TWAIN) 

Cyril  Clemens,  President  of  the  Mark  Twain  Society 
JOAQUIN  MILLER 

Harr  Wagner,  Biographer  of  Joaquin  Miller 
JACK  LONDON 

Frona  Eunice  Wait  Colburn,  Past  President  of  League 

of  American  Pen  Women,  San  Francisco  Branch 
GEORGE  STERLING 

Grover  C.  McGimsey,  Author  of  "Sterling's  Place   in 

the  Sun" 
ROBERT  Louis  STEVENSON 

Stephen    Chalmers,    Honorary    Secretary    of    Stevenson 

Society  of  America 

Thursday,  October   17,  9:15  to  12:00  A.M. 

Third  General  Session,  Gothic  Room,  Hotel  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  in  charge  of  California  Writers'  Club,  President 
A.  Lionel  Stevenson,  presiding 

SPEAKERS 

THE   NOVEL Ednah  Aiken 

THE  WESTERN  NOVEL Vingie  E.  Roe 

THE  SHORT  STORY Grace  Jones  Morgan 

THE  WESTERN  SHORT  STORY John  Hamlin 

JUVENILE    BOOKS I Hildegarde  Hawthorne 

POETRY Charles   Keeler 

DRAMA Katherine  Brou'niny  Miller 

HISTORY \e!lie  fan  de  Grift  Sanchez 


SKETCH  OF  CALIFORNIA  WRITERS'  CLUB 
Harry  Noyes  Pratt 

12:15  to  2:00  P.M. 

Second  Luncheon  Session,  Lounge,  Hotel  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
Eunice  Mitchell  Lehmer,  Chairman 

ADDRESS Major  L.  Bullock-Webster 

THE  RETURN  OF  THE  GREEKS Marl  Ruef  Hofer 

GREEK  DANCE  MYTHS Raoul  Pause 

GROUP  OF  INDIAN  SONGS Dr.  Derrick  N.  Lehmer 

Accompanied  by  Mrs.  J.  G.  Berryhill,  Jr. 

2:00  P.M. 


Section   Meetings  —  Round 
Francis  Drake 


Table   Discussions,    Hotel   Sir 


POETRY  SECTION Dr.  Derrick  N.  Lehmer,  Leader 

DRAMA  SECTION Katherine  Browning  Miller,  Leader 

FICTION  SECTION Vingie  E.  Roe,  Leader 

THE  "SHORT  STORY Grace  Jones  Morgan,  Leader 

THE  WESTERN  SHORT  STORY John  Hamlin,  Leader 

JOURNALISM  John  D.  Barry,  Leader 

6:30  P.M. 

Banquet  at  Sequoia  Club,   Harr  Wagner  presiding. 
Friday,  October  18,  8:00  A.M.  to  11:00  A.M. 

Poets'  Breakfast,  Lounge,  Sir  Francis  Drake  Hotel,  Harry 
Noyes  Pratt,  Chairman 

9:15  to  11:00  A.M. 

Section  Meetings — Round  Table  Discussions 

FICTION  SECTION — THE  NOVEL Ednah  Aiken,  Leader 

DRAMA Major  L.  Bullock-Webster,  Leader 

SHORT  STORY Grace  Jones  Morgan,  Leader 

SHORT  STORY,  WESTERN John  Hamlin,  Leader 

JOURNALISM  John  D.  Barry,  Leader 

MECHANICS  AND  BUSINESS  OF  WRITING 

L.  D.  Mahone,  Leader 

11:00  to  12:00  A.M. 

First  Business  Session,  Auditorium,  Hotel  Sir  Francis  Drake 
12:30  P.M. 

Luncheon  and  Fourth  General  Session,  Lounge,  Hotel  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  in  Charge  of  League  of  American  Pen 
Women — San  Francisco  Branch  united  with  Berkeley, 
Santa  Clara,  Sacramento  and  Butte  County  Branches, — 
Mrs.  Helena  Munn  Redewill,  President  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Branch,  presiding 

SPEAKERS 

Dr.  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts,  Orra  E.  Monnette,  John  Steven 
McGroarty,  Ben  Field. 


Second    Business 
Drake 


8:00  P.M. 

Session,    Auditorium, 


Hotel    Sir    Francis 


Saturday,  October   19,   10:00  A.  M. 

Barbecue   Picnic  at   "Montalvo"    (Saratoga)    on  invitation 
of  Senator  James  D.  Phelan. 

Leave   headquarters   hotel    10:00   a.m.,   arriving   at   "Mon- 
talvo" at   12:00  noon — Round  trip  bus  fare  $1.50. 


SENATOR  JAMI-S  D.   PHELAN' 


The  pages  of  history,  many  times  dull  and  lifeless  as  written,  can  be  made  of  gripping 
interest,  through  presentation  of  incidents,  circumstances  and  events.  Biographical  studies 
make  history  meaningful  and  significant.  Indeed  every  great  event  in  history  centers  around 
some  outstanding  personality.  Mrs.  Duffield  has,  in  the  following  pages  so  blended  for  us 
scenes,  events,  customs  of  the  times,  historical  incidents  and  biographical  data  as  to  produce 
a  distinct  contribution.  Her  story  will  appear  serially  in  subsequent  numbers  of  this  magazine, 
and  be  preprinted  in  book  form. 

Fortunate  are  author  and  magazine  alike  that  the  manuscript  has  been  checked  by 
former  U.  S.  Senator  James  D.  Phelan  and  a  foreword  prepared  by  him.  Mr.  Phelan  has  for 
many  years  been  familiar  with  official  Washington,  and  many  of  those  mentioned  in  the 
recital  were  his  personal  friends.  Sec  article  following — Editors. 
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Washington  in  the  90*5 

California  Eyes  Dazzled  by  the  Brilliant  Society  of  the  Capital 


Personal  Reminiscences  by 
ISABEL  McKENNA  DUFFIELD 

Introduction  By 
JAMES  D.  PHELAN 


7N  SOME  RESPECTS  there  is  perhaps  no 
more  interesting  city  in  the  modern  world 
than  Washington,  the  capital  of  the  richest  and 
most  powerful  country.  It  differs  from  our 
great  commercial  metropolis,  in  that  it  is  the 
seat  of  Government  and  Government  only. 

It  is  dominated  by  personalities  and  leaders, 
men  and  women  of  unusual  ability.  The  social 
life  of  the  city  is  its  conspicuous  characteristic. 
No  one,  in  the  early  90s,  had  a  better  oppor- 
tunity to  see  and  record  the  life  in  Washington 
than  Isabel  McKenna  Duf field,  California  born 
and  bred,  who,  when  her  father  was  elected  to 
Congress  from  Central  California,  at  that 
period,  went  with  her  family  to  reside  there. 
Her  father  became  a  member  of  the  McKinley 
cabinet,  and  he  was  later  elevated  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  bench. 

Miss  McKenna  married,  in  Washington, 
Mr.  Pitts-Ditffield,  author  and  publisher,  the 
nephew  of  Air.  Justice  Brown  of  the  same 
court.  She  shows  in  this  memoir  her  devotion 
to  her  father,  and  I  desire  to  add,  as  a  matter 


of  historical  detail,  that,  although  Justice  Mc- 
Kenna''s  qualifications,  because  of  lack  ef  expe- 
rience on  the  bench,  were  questioned  at  the  time 
of  his  appointment,  he  soon  developed  extra- 
ordinary legal  acumen,  and  his  decisions  won 
the  approval  and  commendation  of  the  Bench 
and  Bar,  for  their  clarity,  broad-mindedness, 
fairness  and  classic  literary  value.  I  have 
recently  been  informed  to  this  effect  by  the 
Attorney  General  of  California,  General  U.  S. 
Webb,  who,  necessarily,  keeps  in  touch  with 
the  decisions  of  the  highest  court.  General 
Webb  also  pointed  out  the  fact  that  Justice 
McKenna,  differing  from  some  of  his  colleagues 
who  were  wedded  too  closely  to  the  past,  was 
always  ready  to  accept  the  new  points  of  view 
which  modern  science  and  political  develop- 
ment have  imposed  upon  the  thoughts  of  men. 
Mrs.  Duffield  writes  charmingly  of  her  expe- 
riences, in  a  style  direct  and  convincing,  worthy 
indeed,  of  her  distinguished  father.  And  so 
California,  by  such  achievement,  is  justified  by 
her  children. — James  D.  Phelan. 


THE  REVIVAL  of  interest  in  the  9CTs,  the  result  of 
which  has  been  to  turn  the  search  light  of  scru- 
tiny  upon  the  events  and  episodes  of  the  final 
days  of  the  last  century,  is  due,  I  think,  to  the  gentle 
and  genteel  appeal  they  make  against  the  clamor  of  a 
noisier  age.  From  1900  to  1927  is  not  a  long  span,  but 
in  the  history  of  the  world  the  period  records  an  un- 
precedented change.  And  yet  one  must  not  jump  to 
the  conclusion  that,  in  the  decade  in  question,  because 
life  was  lived  without  the  advantages  of  motor  cars, 
phonographs,  vitascopes,  moving  pictures,  wireless 
telegraphy,  telephones  and  television,  radios  and 
aeroplanes,  existence  then  was  altogether  small  and 
drab,  or  that  its  joys  and  tragedies  were  colorless. 

It  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  since  "the 
shot  that  was  heard  around  the  world"  broke  Ameri' 
can  peace.  In  spirit,  I  go  back  to  a  grandsire  who  of- 


fered up  the  prayer  at  the  signing  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  The  Stately  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
the  route  along  which  many  an  executive  has  ridden 
to  his  inauguration,  was  then  a  swamp.  Crude,  in- 
deed, were  the  streets  of  the  National  Capital  when 
Thomas  Jefferson  hitched  his  riding  horse  to  the  old 
palisades,  and,  even  at  a  later  date,  when  the  red- 
coats of  an  invading  army  were  grimy  and  bespat- 
tered in  their  march  towards  the  White  House.  But 
the  White  House,  itself  wide-columned,  was  and  is 
of  a  most  faultless  complexion  against  the  park  of  its 
generous  greens!  "Whose  house  is  that?"  was  re- 
cently asked  of  Mr.  Coolidge.  "Nobody's,"  he  re- 
plied. "They  come  and  they  go."  They  come  and 
they  go,  these  chosen  of  the  people,  from  him  who 
was  "first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen"  down  to 
one  who  has  just  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  Execu- 
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tive  Mansion.  As  the  great  portals  swung  open  and 
then  closed  on  that  stormy  afternoon  of  the  fourth  of 
March,  shutting  out  completely  the  animated  cheers 
of  the  crowd,  the  hurdy-gurdy  strains  of  the  patriotic 
tunes,  and  muting  the  last  bars  of  the  serenading 
hymn,  "Hail  to  the  Chief!"  Herbert  Hoover  found 
himself  alone  with  the  past  as  "one  who  thoughtfully 
ponders  the  centuries,"  and  treading  his  way  through 
the  long  corridors  he  must  surely  have  given  more 
than  a  passing  obeisance  to  the  kindly  faces  of  his 
predecessors  looking  down  on  him  from  the  Georgian 
white  panels  of  the  walls — officers  of  the  military, 
farmers,  barristers,  and  college  professors — Repub- 
licans, Democrats  and  Whigs.  But  the  thirty-first 
president  of  the  United  States,  world  traveller  and 
erudite  man  of  business,  perhaps  most  of  all  embodies 
the  mood  of  the  epoch  in  which  he  lives,  the  enor- 
mousness  of  which  forces  us  to  preserve  the  more 
guardedly  the  earlier  and  tenderer  associations  of  our 
racial  heritage. 

And  the  mistresses  of  the  mansion!  One  also  ob- 
serves in  their  portraits  hanging  there  against  the 
fabricked  softness  of  the  old  rooms  that  they  too  did 
their  part  exceedingly  well, — some  in  black  velvet, 
some  in  red,  in  blue  silk  and  white,  now  crinolined, 
now  sheathed, — head-dresses  of  flowered  garlands, 
powdered,  plumed  and  jewelled:  Mrs.  Madison,  gor- 
geous in  a  tinselled  turban  from  Paris;  Mrs.  John 
Adams  in  the  becoming  softness  of  old  lace  enhanc- 
ing her  sensitive  face;  Chartran's  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  in  the  garden,  wearing  a  large  picture  hat, 
bandeaued  for  the  coiffure  of  the  90's.  And  Martha, 
the  sedate  and  handsome  consort  of  the  earliest  presi- 
dent, in  her  quilted  pink  silk  skirt  and  close  fitting 
peplum  of  ivory  satin,  the  ruffles  on  the  sleeves  not 
too  long  to  hide  the  beauty  of  her  hands,  her  fichu 
crossed  low  after  the  mode  of  the  eighteenth  century 
— a  picture  of  a  great  lady,  about  which  there  persist- 
ently clings  the  fable  of  how  the  sprightly  and  fasci- 
nating Dolly  Madison,  when  she  smelt  the  smoke  of 
the  English  foes  advancing  on  the  White  House,  cut 
away  from  the  frames  with  her  own  hands  this  and 
its  mate,  the  valuable  portrait  of  Washington  by 
Stuart.  Extracted,  however,  from  an  old  letter  of 
Mrs.  Madison  to  her  sister  is  the  following  true 
account: 

"Our  kind  friend,  Mr.  Carroll,  has  come  to  hasten 
my  departure,  and  in  a  very  bad  humor  with  me  be- 
cause I  insist  on  waiting  until  the  large  picture  of 
General  Washington  is  secured,  and  it  requires  to  be 
unscrewed  from  the  wall.  The  process  was  found  too 
tedious  for  these  perilous  moments;  I  have  ordered 
the  frame  broken  and  the  canvass  taken  out." 

Later  she  wrote:  "It  is  done,  and  the  precious  por- 
trait placed  in  the  hands  of  two  gentlemen  from  New 
York  for  safe  keeping." 

When  the  British  were  within  but  a  few  blocks  of 


the  White  House  Mrs.  Madison  finally  put  the  silver 
in  a  receptacle  and  made  a  safe  escape  to  George- 
town. For  her  own  private  possessions  she  gave  Tiot 
a  thought  or  sign,  only  for  those  held  dear  for  Amer- 
ican posterity.  And  so  through  each  succeeding  ad- 
ministration the  Presidents'  wives  have  appointed 
themselves  the  guardians  of  those  valuable  and  espe- 
cially treasured  Lares  and  Penates  of  Tradition,  and 
tradition  has  decided  in  the  main  the  pattern  of  the 
President's  court,  only  fashion,  fleeting  as  it  is,  and 
the  times,  grave  or  gay,  in  war  or  in  peace,  influencing 
the  little  vanities  and  etiquette  of  the  levees  and  other 
entertainments  at  the  White  House.  To  the  growing 
feminine  passion  for  floriculture  we  owe  a  thousand 
new  charms  that  have  sprung  up  of  late  years  on  the 
grounds  immediately  surrounding  the  mansion — the 
perennials  of  Mrs.  Taft,  the  roses  of  Mrs.  Wilson, 
the  choicest  white  flowers  planted  by  Mrs.  Coolidge, 
to  which  Mrs.  Hoover  now  brings  still  a  rarer  knowl- 
edge from  her  native  golden  state,  sunny  California 
.  .  .  the  seeds  broadcasted  by  such  fair  hands  pro- 
ducing more  popular  results  than  the  choicest  hybrids 
from  the  government  hot  houses.  Sumptuous  bloom 
has  always  been  the  hope  and  prophecy  of  Washing- 
ton in  the  spring,  and  the  almost  tropical  climate  has 
aided  much  in  staging  scenes  rich  with  the  magnolia 
and  gay  with  every  tint  and  variety  of  the  bulb  and 
the  lily.  Outside  the  tall  iron  grating  of  the  White 
House,  and  following  the  currents  of  the  river,  is  the 
loveliest  drive  in  the  world,  where  early  in  April  mil- 
lions of  cherry  blossoms,  born  wild  of  Japanese  soil, 
are 

"Continuous  as  the  stars  that  shine  and  twinkle 

on  the  milky  way, 
Stretched  in  never-ending  line  along  the 

margin  of  a  bay." 

.  .  .  attracting  to  Washington  each  year  an  increas- 
ing number  of  visitors,  who  find  with  every  passing 
twelvemonth  the  fervor  of  their  patriotism  freshly 
aroused  by  the  revelation  of  new  beauties  in  the  sym- 
bols with  which  America  honors  the  genius  and  glory 
of  her  own. 

In  1890  the  State,  War  and  Navy  Building,  to- 
gether with  its  neighbor,  the  United  States  Treasury, 
were  the  pride  of  the  nation,  to  be  eclipsed  later  by 
many  others,  notably  one  of  the  architectural  jewels 
of  the  world,  the  Lincoln  Memorial.  Pitched  alone 
in  an  open  area,  vast  and  vernal,  it  is  a  solitary  and 
magnificent  silhouette  against  the  ruddy  glow  of  the 
setting  sun,  its  reflection  gilded  and  clarified  in  the 
nearby  waters,  its  spiritual  inspiration  the  story  of  a 
farmer's  boy  from  Illinois,  born  on  a  day  in  February 
marked  and  bannered  now  for  all  time  with  the  im- 
mortal motto,  "With  malice  toward  none,  with  char- 
ity for  all."  Lincoln,  benignantly  favored  as  he  was 
with  far  vision,  could  hardly  have  foreseen  the  varia- 
tions which  the  negro  of  today  shows  in  comparison 
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with  his  prototype  shorn  of  his  shackles  by  the  great 
Proclamation.  In  a  venerable  family  album  one  still 
cherishes  the  daguerreotype  of  an  old  dark  mammy 
in  her  persimmon-colored  and  checked  bandanna, 
caressing  in  her  arms  the  "chile"  of  "ma  ole  missis," 
and  one's  grandfather  can  still  delight  the  children 
with  droll  incidents  of  the  fidelity  and  devotion  of  his 
ole  black  Joe.  Fading  fast  are  these  pictures  of  an' 
other  order  which  the  South  hugged  to  her  bosom  as 
long  as  she  could,  until  the  horns  of  the  motor  sig- 
naled and  tempted  the  black  man  away  from  the  corn 
belts  into  the  cities,  where  the  cinema  and  the  radio 
portrayed  and  shrieked  modernity. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  it  was  a  becoming  and  fre- 
quent  sight  to  see  frugal  housewives  and  wise  walk' 
ing  to  market,  of  which  there  were  several  scattered 
through  the  city,  or  being  driven  there  in  low  vie- 
torias  or  wagonettes,  their  tasselled  canopies  rolled 
back  to  admit  of  the  large  baskets  bulging  with  fresh 
produce  and  the  long  stemmed  branches  of  lilac  and 
dog'wood  purchased  in  the  season  from  the  ebony 
farmerettes  swarming  along  the  edge  of  the  sidewalks 
adjacent  to  the  stalls,  —  sunbonnetted,  ragged  and 
tired  from  their  long  ride  in  the  early  dawn  over 
dusty  country  roads  in  the  most  unwieldy  of  vehicles, 
they  appealed  with  all  the  arch  cunning  of  their  race 
to  one's  sympathy  and  indulgence,  so  that  we  soon 
found  ourselves  swamped  with  sassafras,  which  we 
all  loathed,  faded  cowslips,  drooping  bridal  wreath 
and  other  shrubs  dried  and  sered  by  exposure  to  the 
hot  sun.  "Only  five  cents  a  bunch,  miss.  Ten  for  the 
lilac, — twentyfive  inside—  '  And  while  you  debated 
and  hesitated,  you  were  lost,  for  the  wife  of  Senator 
X  has  just  stopped  to  ask  after  the  Justice,  and  the 
eldest  daughter  of  an  Admiral  joins  you  with  the 
wife  of  a  cabinet  officer,  and  you  inquire  for  the 
health  of  a  Secretary,  and  then  wish  to  be  remem' 
bered  to  the  Ambassador,  and  the  General  and  Colo- 
nel likewise, — all  just  so  many  titles  and  names  to  the 
busy  old  crone  tying  up  her  thirsty  flowers  and  nail- 
ing her  bargains  then  and  there.  Just  so  many  titles! 
What  matter  the  names  after  a  few  years?  It  is  not 
so  much  the  office  that  makes  the  man:  as  the  man 
who  makes  the  office.  "Magistratus  indicat  virum." 
As  in  a  bygone  day,  so  it  is  in  the  present,  whether 
gathered  in  the  market  place,  in  the  halls  of  pleasure, 
or  in  the  meeting  houses  of  duty,  this  lively  exchange 
of  solicitation,  "How  is  the  Secretary?  How  is  the 
Senator?  How  is  the  Justice?"  reflects  always  the  im- 
portance of  office  in  the  capital  city. 

In  my  father's  library  in  Washington  the  walls 
were  almost  completely  tapestried  with  photographs 
of  men  of  national  reputation,  many  of  whose  lives 
were  very  closely  interwoven  with  my  father's  career, 
whether  in  Congress,  in  the  Cabinet,  or  on  the  Su- 
preme Bench  of  the  United  States,  for  the  number  of 
his  years  of  Federal  service  were  forty  and  a  little 


more,  from  1885  to  1925.  Elected  to  Congress  from 
the  Third  Congressional  District  of  California,  he 
served  eight  years  in  the  lower  house,  when  he  re- 
signed to  accept  the  appointment  by  President  Har- 
rison  as  judge  of  the  Ninth  U.  S.  Circuit.  Those 
eight  years,  forerunners  of  the  90's,  were  epoch-mak- 
ing years  for  him  as  well  as  for  the  country,  for  it 
was  then  that  he  made  his  most  auspicious  and  bind- 
ing friendships.  Of  the  latter  my  father  was  wont  to 
reminisce  again  and  again  during  the  summer  of  1926, 
after  his  retirement  from  the  bench,  as  we  sat  to- 
gether through  the  long  hours  of  twilight  which  also 
proved  to  be  the  twilight  hours  of  his  own  dear  life. 
With  a  gesture  of  the  hand,  and  a  loving  glance,  he 
would  direct  my  attention  to  his  little  gallery  of  nota- 
bles, among  them  William  McKinley,  Benjamin  Har- 
rison, Theodore  Roosevelt,  Tom  Reed,  Joe  Cannon, 
Admiral  Dewey,  Senators  Leland  Stanford  and 
Charles  N.  Felton  of  California;  R.  R.  Hitt  of  Illi- 
nois, James  G.  Elaine,  John  G.  Carlisle,  Myron  T. 
Herrick  standing  with  Mark  Hanna  arm  in  arm  on 
the  famous  McKinley  porch  in  Canton;  and  the  three 
great  Chief  Justices — Melville  W.  Fuller,  Edward 
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Douglas  White,  and  William  Howard  Taft,  under 
whom  he  served  on  the  Supreme  Bench,  together 
with  his  associates,  Justices  Harlan,  Brewer,  Brown, 
Peckham,  Day,  Pitney,  Hughes,  and  Holmes,  to  all 
of  whom  he  was  bound  by  ties  of  the  most  loyal 
friendship,  and  all  but  a  few  of  whom  he  had  sur- 
vived and  mourned  in  the  passing.  One  picture  after 
another  would  call  forth  a  word  of  praiseful  com' 
ment  here,  an  anecdote  there  which  I  have  always 
treasured  as  memorable  and  characteristically  worth 
while. 

In  a  corner,  reposing  quite  conspicuously  on  a 
book  shelf,  looking,  to  tell  the  truth,  rather  out  of 
place  in  such  distinguished  company,  was  the  likeness 
of  a  somewhat  pompous  celestial.  "And  who  may 
he  be?"  I  have  often  heard  my  father  questioned,  to 
which,  smiling  he  would  reply:  "Oh,  that  is  Ah  Toy, 
my  cook  for  twenty  years  in  California.  Before  going 
back  to  join  his  ancestors  in  China  he  wrote  me  a 
touching  letter  of  farewell,  and  sent  me  his  photo- 
graph,  which  belongs  here  among  my  friends.  For 
did  he  not.  satisfy  the  craving  of  my  palate  for  years 
upon  years?  And,  besides,  he  was  an  awfully  good 
fellow.  I  think  any  cook  who  can  be  faithful  to  one 
master  for  so  long  a  time  deserves  a  niche  in  my  hall 
of  fame." 

Toy  was  indeed  part  and  parcel  of  my  own  child- 
hood recollections  of  California,  with  others  more 
greatly  known  to  fame. 

The  old  black  Joe  of  our  family  was  William  Joice, 
the  messenger  valet  of  Chief  Justice  Chase,  after 
whose  death  he  was  employed  first  by  Mr.  Justice 
Field,  my  father's  predecessor  on  the  bench,  and  then 
by  my  father.  William  died  in  1898,  to  be  succeeded 
in  faithful  service  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  by  his 
son  Edward,  now  the  court  messenger  of  Mr.  Justice 
Stone,  my  father's  successor.  William  was  a  short, 
lean,  light  brown  man.  Born  while  his  parents  were 
yet  in  bondage  he  had  the  gentle  civility  of  manner 
and  speech  to  be  found  in  the  negro,  fortunate  during 
his  childhood  in  coming  under  the  influence  of  a  wise 
master  and  a  great  gentleman.  His  kind  heart  beat  in 
fuller  gratitude,  however,  to  all  three  of  those  whom 
he  served  later  as  a  free  man.  One  afternoon  just  be- 
fore he  died,  when  he  himself  was  enfeebled  by  ill 
health,  he  told  me  with  tearful  agitation  that  his  old 
mistress,  Kate  Chase  Sprague,  the  daughter  of  Chief 
Justice  Chase,  was  dying,  and  made  the  simple  re- 
quest that  he  might  attend  her  during  the  last  days 
of  her  life.  "There  are  so  many  little  things  that  she 
needs  now  and  I  can  do  for  her,"  he  explained. 
Laden  down  with  a  bottle  of  fine  old  French  brandy, 
smelling  salts,  and  various  delicacies,  he  hovered  near 
her  humble  abode  until  death  claimed  that  fascinat- 
ing, gifted  and  unfortunate  belle  of  post  helium  days 

-"a  queen  then,"  said  William,  "a  saint  now,  and 
no  man  can  dispute  that  with  me."  Thus  chivalry 
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beat  higher  in  this  dark  man's  breast  than  in  a  certain 
white  man's. 

The  intimacy  between  Leland  Stanford  and  my 
father  began  when  Stanford  was  governor  of  Cali- 
fornia and  my  father  a  member  of  the  state  legisla- 
ture. Mr.  Stanford  used  often  to  tell  me  the  story  of 
their  first  meeting.  "Where  is  that  young  man  who 
at  twenty-two  can  prefix  an  Honorable  to  his  name?" 
he  had  made  this  inquiry  upon  one  occasion.  "I  want 
to  meet  him."  The  meeting  took  place  duly,  and  the 
seeds  of  friendship  were  then  planted,  to  flourish  later 
on  in  Washington,  where  again  they  found  them- 
selves in  legislative  halls,  Stanford  the  older  in  the 
Senate,  and  McKenna  the  younger  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Between  the  terms  of  Congress  and 
during  the  enforced  absence  of  my  father  and  mother 
in  California,  my  sister  and  I  spent  all  the  holidays 
granted  to  us  by  o\ir  convent  school  in  old  George- 
town, with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanford.  Every  Saturday 
night,  promptly  upon  our  arrival,  the  Senator  would 
send  a  cheery  telegram  to  my  father  in  San  Francisco, 
announcing  our  safe  arrival,  and  every  Sunday  morn- 
ing, in  response,  there  would  be  a  familiar  looking 
yellow  envelope  on  the  Senator's  plate  at  the  break- 
fast table.  That  little  yellow  envelope  represented  to 
the  Senator  the  fruition  of  all  his  youthful  dreams; 
for  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  pioneers  of  the  railroad 
industry,  his  brain  one  of  the  four  to  conceive  and 
execute  the  building  of  the  Union  Pacific,  that  colos- 
sal task  of  almost  insurmountable  difficulties,  of  per- 
ilous and  often  fatal  encounters  with  the  Indians,  or 
even  harder  battles  with  the  snows  of  winter  and  the 
grilling  heat  of  the  plains  in  summer.  When,  last 
year,  I  saw  for  the  first  time  that  splendid  picture, 
"The  Covered  Wagon,"  the  story  in  part  of  the  first 
crossing  of  the  plains,  I  seemed  to  see  again  that  love- 
ly white  and  gold  dining  room  in  Washington,  with 
the  Senator  sitting  at  the  head  of  his  table,  and  to 
hear  his  dear  old  voice  as  he  recited  for  the  benefit  of 
his  youthful  auditors  the  legend  of  that  long,long 
trail,  out  of  which  sprang  the  magic  of  the  whole 
telegraph  system  and  that  little  yellow  envelope  on 
the  breakfast  table. 

It  was  all  the  prelude  to  another  scene  as  pretty 
and  rich  in  tone  as  one  of  the  Senator's  old  masters 
hanging  there  on  the  ivory  wooden  panels  of  the 
walls.  Breakfast  was  usually  served  at  nine,  on  a 
small  table,  so  placed  near  the  long  windows  as  to 
command  a  view  of  the  street,  very  tranquil  then,  of 
a  Sabbath  morning,  except  for  the  quaint  cries  of  the 
little  dark  flower  vendors,  who,  having  often  profited 
by  the  Senator's  genial  smile  and  generosity,  flocked 
quite  regularly  under  the  eaves  of  the  old  K  Street 
House,  endeavoring  in  various  ways  to  attract  the 
Senator's  attention  to  their  trays  of  violets  and  newly 
plucked  arbutus.  One  little  urchin,  more  persistent 
than  the  others,  waited  not,  however,  for  a  friendly 
signal,  but  would  dash  boldly  up  the  front  steps,  and 
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ring  the  door  bell,  with  amusing  punctuality.  He 
was  always  admitted  into  what,  to  him,  must  have 
seemed  a  bit  of  Wonderland  —  a  splendid  room, 
golden  with  the  sun  and  rosy  with  the  warmth  and) 
cheer  of  huge  logs  biasing  on  the  fire.  A  snowy  table, 
laden  with  gay  flowers  and  choice  fruits,  served  by 
two  Orientals  in  the  incomparable  blue  silk  habili- 
ments of  their  native  China,  moving  noiselessly  in 
their  coral-hued  sandals  across  the  deep  crimson  car 
pet,  lent  to  the  picture  a  colorful  quality  to  be  found 
only  in  the  Venetian  banquets  of  Paolo  Veronese. 
We  were  all  presented  with  bouquets  of  the  fresh 
violets,  while  the  little  brown  hand  was  crossed  with 
much  silver,  and  numerous  pockets  made  to  bulge 
with  many  sweets  .  .  .  without  seeming  in  the  least 
to  make  any  inroads  on  the  supply  on  hand,  a  fact 
duly  noted  by  the  enterprising  youngster,  who,  beam' 
ing  all  over,  with  a  considerable  display  of  shining 
white  teeth  between  humorous  full  lips,  would  re- 
mind  us  in  the  characteristic  dialect  of  the  real  South' 
ern  darkey,  of  the  presence  of  a  score  of  other  friends 
eagerly  and  expectantly  awaiting  him  on  the  street 
outside. 

We  were  never  quite  able  to  discover  where  were 
stored  the  additional  good  things  his  greed  demanded 
of  the  Senator's  bounty.  "Look  here,  you  little  ras' 
cal,"  said  the  man  of  fortune  one  day,  "I  was  not 
able  at  your  age  to  make  as  much  money  as  you  do. 
But  then  I  never  tried  to  sell  violets,  you  see." 

"Well,  anyhow,"  replied  the  saucy  little  peddler, 
with  surprising  candor  and  a  wide  open  glance 
around  the  big  room,  "you've  done  pretty  well 
haven't  you?" 

Our  hearty  laughter,  together  with  a  bell,  loud 
sounding  and  sudden,  drowned  the  Senator's  reply. 
Hark!  What  was  that,  we  asked? 

Mr.  Nash,  young  Leland  Stanford's  tutor,  who 
was  more  or  less  our  Mentor  too,  explained  that  the 
Jerome  Bonapartes,  who  lived  nearby,  had  adopted 
the  custom  of  ringing  a  bell  to  call  the  servants  to 
their  meals:  there  was  even  a  curfew  to  summon 
them  to  their  repose  at  night.  It  was  a  habit  obtain- 
ing  in  the  family  because  their  great  uncle,  the  first 
Napoleon,  loved  bells.  Some  of  the  neighbors  ob' 
jected  but  I  was  always  fond  of  counting  those  iron 
strokes:  they  brought  to  my  mind  the  picture  of  the 
First  Consul  at  Josephine  Beauharnais's  house,  look- 
ing out  over  Paris  and  listening  to  the  many  bells 
of  the  city — pacing  up  and  down  on  what  is  now 
known  as  "Napoleon's  Walk" — purchased  and  pre- 
sented to  Paris  by  the  late  Empress  Eugenie.  Jerome 
Bonaparte  was  the  grandson  of  Betsy  Patterson  of 
Baltimore  and  Jerome  Bonaparte — the  brother  of  the 
first  Emperor.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Daniel 
Webster  and  was  an  extremely  handsome  man.  I  can 
recall  seeing  him  often  bearing  his  head  with  great 
reverence  as  he  walked  past  old  St.  Matthew's 


Church  on  H.  Street  and  noting  his  resemblance  to 
his  cousin,  Napoleon  III.  Senator  Stanford  fed  the 
gentle  vanity  of  this  good  friend  and  neighbor  by 
frequently  reminding  him  of  the  fact. 

It  is  not,  however,  so  much  the  railroad  man  and 
politician  that  one  remembers  in  Leland  Stanford,  as 
the  great  and  beloved  philanthropist,  for  the  univer' 
sity  which  he  and  his  wife  founded  at  Palo  Alto,  in 
California,  and  which  bears  in  memory  the  name  of 
his  only  son,  is  perhaps  a  more  solid  and  actual  link 
between  the  East  and  the  West  than  even  the  first 
Continental  railroad.  I  was  only  twelve  years  old 
when  one  morning  in  Washington  my  father  took 
me  to  call  on  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanford,  who  showed 
us  with  pride  and  sadness  the  portrait  of  Leland 
Stanford,  Junior,  which,  heavily  flanked  with  flowers, 
was  reclining  on  an  easel  in  the  long  drawingroom. 
It  was  then  that  the  Senator  first  told  us  of  his  cher 
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ished  dream  of  building  a  new  university  in  the 
West,  and  of  his  earnest  wish  to  have  my  father 
serve  as  a  trustee  of  the  institution  and  an  executor 
of  his  will,  though  subsequently  an  appointment  to 
the  U.  S.  Circuit  Bench  by  President  Harrison  made 
it  necessary  for  my  father  to  relinquish  the  honor 
offered  him, — a  decision  which  was  received  with 
tears  by  the  Senator's  widow,  for  she  had  relied  on 
my  father's  great  friendship  to  support  and  guide 
her.  It  is  an  unwritten  law  that  a  judge  must  not  in 
any  way  be  associated  with  persons  or  corporations, 
a  legal  solution  of  whose  affairs  is  likely  to  come 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  his  court.  I  have  sometimes 
wondered  if  the  students  now  at  Stanford  fully  real' 
it£  the  many  sacrifices  and  privations  Mrs.  Stanford 
imposed  on  herself,  after  her  husband's  death,  in 
order  to  carry  on  to  completion  the  work  already 
begun  at  Palo  Alto.  She  was  often  depressed  and 
anxious  during  those  first  lonely  days  of  her  widow 
hood  in  San  Francisco,  especially  while  the  suit  of 
the  Government  against  the  Union  Pacific  was  being 
tried,  but,  always  fortified  by  hope  and  prayer,  for 
she  was  a  woman  of  deep  religious  convictions,  she 
triumphed  finally  over  all  the  obstacles  which  threat' 
ened  her  high  ambition. 

"Riches  and  possessions  do  not  make  happiness, 
my  dear,"  she  was  fond  of  repeating  to  me.  "The 
improvement  of  the  soul  is  achieved  only  by  one's 
daily  actions," — which  illustrates  the  true  principle 
behind  her  thought,  that  the  more  one  gives  the  more 
one  has  to  give. 

Once,  when  Mrs.  Stanford  reached  our  house  for 
luncheon  quite  breathless  from  a  long  walk  up  the 
hill,  my  mother  remonstrated  with  her  for  not  taking 
a  carriage.  "A  carriage!  Why,  my  dear,  I  can't  pos- 
sibly  afford  one,"  she  said.  Later,  one  day,  when  I  was 
asked  to  tea  with  her,  I  was  shown  the  top  floor  of 
the  big  Nob  Hill  mansion,  where  Mrs.  Stanford  was 
installed  in  a  cluster  of  small  rooms  in  a  far  off  wing 
of  the  house,  in  order  to  avoid  greater  care  and  ex' 
pense.  When  I  arrived,  she  was  engaged  in  ordering 
a  menu  for  her  evening  meal  and  stressing  a  point  in 
household  economics  with  her  maid,  which  was  in' 
deed  a  wide  and  strange  contrast  to  the  last  time  I 
was  with  her  in  Washington,  when  I  overheard  a  dis' 
cussion  as  to  whether  she  should  wear  yellow  dia' 
monds  or  sapphires  with  her  Worth  dinner  gown. 

And  so  it  was  that  the  life  of  this  truly  noble  wo' 
man,  in  her  declining  years,  was  spent  very  modestly 
indeed,  in  comparison  with  the  glory  of  her  past. 

During  the  early  part  of  my  father's  Congressional 
life,  and  just  preceding  the  90's,  the  California  dele- 
gation was  composed  of  a  very  devoted  band  of 
friends  and  comrades.  There  were  Felton,  after- 
wards  U.  S.  Senator;  Morrow,  now  Judge  Morrow 
of  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court,  retired,  and  the  only  sur- 
vivor of  the  little  group;  Markham,  afterwards  gover' 


nor  of  the  State;  and  Senators  Stanford  and  Hearst. 
During  the  long  sessions  of  Congress,  the  men  weje 
left  to  lead  a  bachelor  existence,  for  at  the  first  ap' 
proach  of  the  torrid  weather,  the  wives  and  children 
fled  away,  if  not  to  their  homes,  at  least  to  some  cool' 
er  clime.  Senator  Hearst,  the  father  of  William  R. 
Hearst,  the  prominent  journalist  and  captalist,  was  a 
Democrat,  and  in  the  minority,  but  in  spite  of  oppo- 
site political  creeds  the  delegation  as  a  whole  enjoyed 
the  warmest  and  most  friendly  affinities,  a  trait  nota- 
bly characteristic  of  Calif ornians.  Senator  Hearst 
had  a  delightful  and  spacious  house,  and  dispensed  his 
hospitality  with  a  princely  hand.  On  one  of  the  fre' 
quent  and  jovial  occasions  when  the  little  group  was 
being  feted  by  Mr.  Hearst,  the  host  was  found  busily 
engaged  in  cutting  out  a  clipping  from  the  evening 
paper.  "Some  young  rascal  of  a  reporter,"  he  said, 
"declares  here  that  I  am  the  most  poorly  dressed  man 
in  the  California  delegation."  "And  pray  then," 
asked  my  father,  "Why  are  you  trying  to  preserve  so 
libelous  an  article  about  yourself?"  Whereupon  the 
Senator  chuckled  and  said:  "Poole  of  London  makes 
all  my  clothes.  He  has  the  reputation  of  being  the 
best  tailor  in  the  whole  world,  so  I  think  the  joke's 
on  him,  and  I'm  sending  him  this  criticism  of  my  ap' 
parel,  with  my  compliments."  Shortly  afterwards, 
one  of  the  jovial  Fortyniners  happened  to  repeat  this 
story  to  Mr.  Hitt,  who  was  able  to  match  it  with 
another  about  himself.  "I  can  go  you  one  better,"  he 
said,  producing  a  clipping  of  his  own,  in  which  some 
enthusiastic  reporter  had  been  too  lavish  in  praising 
the  cut  of  the  coats  worn  by  the  gentleman  from  Illi' 
nois.  "Why,  look  here,"  said  Mr.  Hitt,  "I  am  the 
best  dressed  man  in  the  House,  and  my  wife  is  the 
best  dressed  woman  in  the  world,  with  jewels  equal 
to  those  of  a  queen.  And  the  audacious  young  scribe 
was  very  much  perturbed  when  I  told  him  that  this 
sort  of  stuff  was  excellent  material  for  my  opponents 
to  use  against  me  in  our  next  campaign." 

In  point  of  fact  political  extigencies  made  Mr. 
Hitt  much  too  modest,  for  the  truth  was  that  both  he 
and  Mrs.  Hitt  were  noted  for  the  distinction  and 
good  taste  of  their  sartorial  repertoire. 

Robert  R.  Hitt,  in  spite  of  the  too  zealous  journal' 
ist,  had  never  any  reason  to  fear  that  his  constituents 
would  not  return  him  to  Washington.  He  was  elected 
to  the  47th  Congress  in  1882  to  fill  a  vacancy,  and  to 
eleven  succeeding  Congresses,  serving  till  his  death. 
For  many  years  he  was  chairman  of  the  important 
committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  His  valuable  associ' 
ations  with  Lincoln  earlier  in  life,  his  long  and  useful 
career  in  the  House,  his  delightful  personality,  his 
genius  for  friendship,  combined  with  the  beauty  and 
charm  of  his  wife,  made  their  house  one  of  the  most 
interesting  in  Washington.  Mr.  Hitt  died  at  Narra- 
gansett  Pier,  September,  1906.  In  a  letter  written  to 
me  last  year  (1926)  on  that  same  date,  my  father  re- 
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called  the  sad  fact,  and  when  death  claimed  him  too 
the  following  November  a  wreath  of  beautiful  flow- 
ers from  Mrs.  Hitt  bore  the  inscription:  "From  an 
old  and  sorrowing  friend." 

Once,  when  I  was  a  very  young  girl,  I  asked  Mr. 
Hitt  to  explain  to  me,  if  he  would,  the  source  and 
reason  of  the  oft  repeated  belief  that  he  and  John 
Hay,  both  noted  English  scholars,  were  frequently 
called  upon  by  Lincoln  to  edit  his  speeches.  Mr.  Hitt 
shook  his  head,  refuting  the  very  idea  of  such  a  thing, 
and  said,  with  a  benign  vehemence,  "My  dear  little 
girl,  don't  you  know  that  Lincoln's  ideas  were  born 
crystal  pure,  without  the  stain  of  original  sin,  as  it 
were,  which  was  the  true  secret  of  their  wisdom  and 
their  power.  It  is  the  very  perfection  of  them  that  has 
engendered  all  the  scepticism." 

Mrs.  Hitt  lives  alone  now  on  Dupont  Circle,  in 
what  has  been  said  to  be  the  handsomest  house  of  the 
period  in  this  country;  but  handsome  as  it  is,  it  can 
not  hold  the  dear  and  gay  memories  of  the  old  K 
Street  residence,  where  for  half  a  century  the  Hitts 
entertained  the  finest  minds  in  Washington.  It  was 
not  an  uncommon  thing  at  tea  time  to  find  there  Tom 
Reed,  James  G.  Elaine,  Walter  Phelps,  John  Hay, 
Admiral  Dewey,  Henry  Adams,  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  all  forgetting  the  cares  of  office  and  bask' 
ing  in  the  sunshine  of  congenial  friendships,  resemb- 
ling and  holding  much  of  the  serenity,  beauty  and  wit 
of  the  salons  of  an  elder  country  and  day.  It  was  good 
to  hear  Tom  Reed's  "Immense!"  boom  out  after  one 
of  Mr.  Hitt's  good  stories,  and  enjoy  the  hearty 
laughter  of  Admiral  Dewey  over  a  fresh  yarn  at  his 
own  expense;  to  ponder  over  some  sage  opinion  of 
Mr.  Elaine's,  to  listen  to  John  Hay's  criticism  of  the 
newest  books,  to  note  the  intellectual  though  pardon- 
able snobbery  of  Henry  Adams,  and  to  be  prepared 
for  Mr.  Roosevelt's  emphatic  "delighted"  as  the 
beautiful  and  gracious  hostess  lemoned  or  creamed 
their  cups  for  these  knights  of  the  tea  table.  No  one 
has  ever  taken  her  place.  I  so  enjoyed  the  informal 
afternoons  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hitt  presented  to  me 
as  a  wedding  gift  a  duplicate  of  their  own  exquisite 
tea  set  associated,  as  it  was,  with  so  many  happy  and 
profitable  hours. 

Joseph  G.  Cannon,  whose  likeness  occupied  a 
prominent  corner  in  my  father's  gallery,  as  well  as  in 
his  heart,  and  whose  death  preceded  my  father's  by 
just  two  weeks,  held  the  office  of  Speaker  of  the 
House  longer  than  any  other  statesman  in  the  history 
of  the  country.  There  was  undoubtedly  a  consider- 
able resemblance  in  the  personal  appearance  of  the 
two  men,  so  much  so  that  they  were  often  taken  one 
for  the  other.  Once  when  my  father  was  waiting  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Station  in  New  York  to  board  a 
train  for  Washington,  the  very  courteous  station 
master  informed  him  that  the  train  would  not  be 
made  up  for  some  time,  owing  to  an  unexpected 


change  in  the  schedule.  "But  if  you  will  follow  me, 
Mr.  Cannon,"  he  added,  "I'll  show  you  the  private 
office  of  the  superintendent,  where  you  will  find  it 
cooler  and  more  comfortable."  "But  I'm  not  Mr. 
Cannon,"  said  my  father;  "I'm  only  Mr.  Justice 
McKenna.  "Won't  that  do?"  Certainly,  Mr.  Justice. 
Come  right  along,"  said  the  official,  who  for  the  sake 
of  the  record,  it  must  be  set  down,  smilingly  remem- 
bered the  Justice  as  himself,  and  not  Mr.  Cannon,  the 
next  year  and  for  every  year  thereafter. 

But  of  all  my  father's  colleagues  the  one  who  held 
the  chief  place  in  his  affection  and  esteem  was  Wil- 
liam McKinley.  It  was  a  feeling  which  the  President 
himself,  as  he  often  told  me,  fully  reciprocated  and 
relied  upon.  And  yet  their  loyalty  to  each  other  was 
once  put  to  the  most  unforeseen  and  perplexing  of 
tests.  The  story  in  substance,  as  I  remember  it,  is  this. 
During  the  5 1st  Congress  Tom  Reed  of  Maine  was  a 
candidate  for  Speaker  of  the  House.  He  was  a  man 
of  commanding  size  and  immense  intellect,  with  the 
most  compelling  and  sonorous  voice  that  I  think  I 
have  ever  heard.  William  McKinley  was  also  a  candi- 
date, and  quite  naturally  expected  my  father's  vote, 
unaware  that  it  had  been  pledged  many  months 
before  to  Reed.  Upon  learning  that  McKinley  was 
seeking  the  office  my  father  promptly  put  the  question 
to  him:  "Now,  what  would  you  do,  Bill  if  you  were 
in  my  place?  I  promised  my  vote  to  Reed  before  I 
knew  that  you  were  to  be  in  the  race."  McKinley 
replied,  honestly  but  disappointedly:  "A  promise  is  a 
promise,  Joe."  I  may  here  remark  parenthetically 
that  in  the  early  days  of  their  Congressional  associa- 
tion my  father  and  Mr.  McKinley  frequently  if  not 
always  addressed  each  other  as  Bill  and  Joe,  but  that 
after  McKinley's  elevation  to  Presidency  I  never 
again  heard  my  father  use  the  old  familiar  name, 
except  in  the  first  abandonment  of  his  grief  on  hearing 
of  the  cruel  death  of  his  martyred  friend.  — Reed  was 
elected  Speaker.  The  revelation  that  McKinley  had 
lost  the  speakership  by  only  one  vote  was  a  blow  to 
my  father  in  spite  of  his  very  high  regard  for  Reed. 
Once  before,  in  1884,  my  father's  vote  decided  the 
fate  of  the  Speakership.  John  G.  Carlisle,  of  Ken- 
tucky, was  the  leading  candidate,  and  as  the  House 
was  strongly  Democratic,  his  election  seemed  secure, 
when  another  Richmond,  with  a  large  following, 
suddenly  appeared  in  the  field.  Carlisle,  in  a  panic, 
asked  my  father,  an  old  friend,  if  he  might  have  his 
vote,  and,  as  a  Republican  could  not  possibly  covet 
the  throne  in  so  Democratic  a  dominion,  my  father 
was  glad  to  scratch  his  ticket  for  the  only  time  in  his 
life,  with  a  single  exception,  when  later  he  voted 
for  James  D.  Phelan  for  Mayor  of  San  Francisco. 
Mr.  Phelan  has  made  a  special  place  for  himself  in 
the  hearts  of  all  men  of  all  parties,  for  his  devo- 
tion and  service  to  his  State  has  been  long  and  hon- 
orable. If  I  were  to  hear  of  the  beauties  and 
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wonders  of  California  for  the  first  time,  I  should 
choose  to  hear  of  them  from  the  lips  of  this  dis' 
tinguished  Native  Son.  Mr.  Charles  Olcott,  in  his 
admirable  life  of  McKinley,  says  that:  "This  deci- 
sion, that  is  the  defeat  of  McKinley,  as  later  events 
proved,  made  an  excellent  alignment  of  two  distin- 
guished leaders.  Mr.  Reed  possessed  qualities  that 
made  him  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  powerful 
Speakers  in  the  history  of  the  American  Congress. 
He  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  earned  the  soubri- 
quet of  'Czar'.  He  found  the  House  demoralized  and 
the  majority  unable  to  transact  business,  because  of 
the  obstructive  tactics  of  the  minority.  He  took  the 
lead  in  formulating  a  new  set  of  rules,  and  enforced 
them  with  conspicuous  ability  and  boldness.  In  all 
this  he  had  the  support  of  McKinley,  his  leading  op- 
ponent, whom  he  appointed  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  the  most  important  com- 
mittee in  the  House."  Mr.  Olcott  further  points  out 
that  the  comnvttee  was  exceptionally  strong.  Of  the 
distinguished  list  the  chairman  became  president  of 
the  United  States;  five  members  became  United  State 
Senators;  two  succeeded  to  the  chairmanship  of  the 
committee;  four  became  governors  of  their  respective 
states;  John  G.  Carlisle,  who  had  already  served  as 
Speaker  of  the  House,  later  became  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury;  Breckenbridge  represented  the  United 
States  as  Minister  to  Russia;  Joseph  McKenna  be- 
came Attorney  General  and  later  an  associate  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  on  which  honorable  bench  he 
served  for  twenty-eight  years,  twice  during  that  time, 
by  reason  of  seniority,  being  called  upon,  after  the 
death  of  Fuller,  and  again  after  that  of  White  to 
serve  as  Acting  Chief  Justice.  Every  member  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  had  his  share  in  the 
framing  of  the  famous  McKinley  tariff  bill,  which  has 
been  described  as  "Protective  in  every  paragraph  and 
American  in  every  line  and  word."  The  new  tariff 
went  into  effect  on  October  the  sixth,  1890.  On 
one  occasion,  some  years  later,  when  my  father  was 
returning  from  a  summer  in  Europe,  there  was  con- 
siderable delay  in  the  examination  of  his  luggage  at 
the  pier.  While  he  sat  patiently  waiting  his  turn 
amidst  the  confusion  of  trunks  being  opened  and 
overhauled,  statements  read  and  disputed,  my  broth- 
er turned  to  him  and  said  jestingly:  "Well,  father, 
how  do  you  like  this  procedure?  You  were  partially 
responsible  for  it.  I  do  believe  you've  even  declared 
your  new  tooth  brush."  "Yes,  I  have,"  retorted  my 
father,  good-naturedly.  "It's  a  very  fine  English 
brush,  too."  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  must  have  added 
ten  cents  to  the  amount  of  his  custom  charges. 

At  the  Republican  National  Convention  in  St. 
Louis  in  June,  1896,  Reed  and  McKinley  were  again 
rivals,  each  seeking  the  nomination  as  candidate  for 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States.  McKinley  was 
the  successful  one  this  time,  and  there  are  many  who 


believe  that  in  defeating  McKinley' s  chances  for  the 
speakership  destiny  was  but  leading  him  along^the 
victorious  path  that  blazed  the  trail  first  to  the  high- 
est office  in  his  own  state  of  Ohio,  that  of  Governor, 
and  then  further  and  finally  to  the  White  House. 

Shortly  after  he  was  elected  President,  McKinley 
wrote  and  asked  my  father  to  join  his  Cabinet,  which 
honor,  it  was  deemed  at  first  for  family  reasons,  ex- 
pedient to  refuse;  but  finally,  upon  the  receipt  of 
several  pleading  telegrams  in  which  the  President 
said:  "I  want  you,  and  I  need  you",  my  father  went 
to  Canton  "to  talk  it  over,"  with  the  result  that  the 
portfolio  of  Attorney  General  was  offered  to  him  and 
accepted. 

My  father  was  a  Catholic,  and  while  in  those  days 
there  might  easily  have  lurked  in  the  back  of  some 
provincial  minds  a  prejudice  against  the  most  ancient 
church  of  Rome,  protests  then  were  but  feeble  wis- 
pers,  and  had  not  yet  assumed  the  alarming  propor- 
tions of  a  cogent  reason  for  barring  an  honorable  man 
from  holding  honorable  office.  One  over  bold  person 
went  so  far  as  to  intimate  to  President  McKinley  that 
the  Senate  might  not  confirm  Judge  McKenna's  ap- 
pointment because  of  his  religion.  "What  then,  Mr. 
President?"  he  asked.  The  President,  taken  by  great 
surprise,  and  indignant,  replied:  "Very  well,  then, 
Til  send  Judge  McKenna's  name  to  the  Senate  until 
it  is  confirmed."  My  father  held  the  office  but  a  few 
months,  but  unfortunately  during  those  months  a 
most  perplexing  problem  arose  for  him  to  solve.  Secre- 
tary Alger,  a  Protestant,  had  granted  to  the  Catholic 
prelate  of  West  Point  a  tract  of  land  on  which  to 
build  a  chapel.  The  government,  through  my  father, 
who  was  after  all  but  the  attorney  for  the  govern- 
ment, made  a  request  for  the  return  of  the  land,  claim- 
ing that  it  belonged  to  the  United  States,  and  there- 
fore could  not  be  rightly  transferred  to  any  individual 
or  church  whatsoever.  This  decision  called  down 
none  too  gentle  anathemas  on  his  head  by  some  over- 
zealous  Catholics.  My  father  then  sought  an  inter- 
view with  Cardinal  Gibbons,  one  of  the  wisest  and 
most  just  of  the  princes  of  the  church.  The  good 
cardinal  took  both  my  father's  hands  in  his,  and  said: 
"My  son,  my  business  is  the  salvation  of  souls.  Yours 
is  the  unravelling  of  weighty  legal  questions,  and  I 
know  of  no  man  better  qualified  to  do  so.  And  may 
God  bless  your  task." 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  published  an- 
nouncement of  President  McKinley's  choice  of  cabi- 
net officers,  thousands  of  messages  of  felicitation  came 
pouring  in  ;  for  my  father  was  the  first  man  but  one 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River  ever  to  sit  in  a  presi- 
dent's cabinet,  a  distinction  of  which  California  did 
him  the  honor  to  be  duly  proud.  Our  journey  across 
the  state,  all  the  way  from  San  Francisco  to  the  sage 
brush  dunes  of  the  Nevada  plains, — the  first  stage  of 
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The  Giant  That  Was  Cradled  In  California 


MOTHER  Art  and  Father  In- 
dustry have  waged  war  over 
the  child  from  the  beginning. 
During  its  infancy  both  parents  in- 
dignantly denied  all  responsibility.  Now 
each  is  going  about  eagerly  asking: 
"Don't  you  really  think  it  looks  just 
like  me?" 

Long  before  this  little  man  was  old 
enough  to  have  a  name — he  has  many 
of  them  now,  but  the  peoples'  favorite 
is  Movie — the  first  cameras  clicked  as 
the  result  of  a  practical  joke.  An  Eng- 
lishman by  the  name  of  Maybridge 
visited  Senator  Leland  Stanford  in  1872 
and  entered  into  a  heated  argument 
with  his  host  over  the  merits  of  a  cer- 
tain racer.  To  prove  his  point  the  guest 
had  twenty--four  cameras  stationed  along 
the  fence  down  which  the  horse  would 
come,  and  the  first  moving  picture  was 
taken.  At  twelve  exposures  per  second, 
the  minimum  for  continuous  illusion, 
seven  hundred  and  twenty  cameras 
would  be  required  to  reproduce  one 
minute  of  action  by  this  method.  But 
a  new  idea  was  born  to  earth  that  day, 
and  an  idea  has  a  way  of  eventuating 
itself. 

At  that  time  the  photographer  took 
his  picture  on  a  sensitized  glass  plate. 
Imagine  shipping  a  present  day  super- 
special  feature  on  glass  plates !  But  by 
1889  the  Eastman  Company  had  learned 
the  use  of  celluloid  for  films.  All  this 
time  America's  wizard,  Edison,  was 
working  with  the  idea  of  moving  pic- 
tures, and  in  twenty  years  he  produced 
the  Kenetoscope  or  "Peep  Toy."  This 
was  exhibited  as  a  marvel  at  the  World's 
Fair  in  Chicago  in  1893. 

Over  in  London  one  Robert  W.  Paul 
was  experimenting  with  the  idea  of 
moving  pictures  also.  About  4  o'clock 
one  morning  in  1895  some  policemen 
heard  a  tremendous  shouting  at  the 
Olympic  Theatre  and  they  rushed  in  to 
quell  a  riot.  But  there  on  a  screen  seven 
feet  by  seven  feet  these  officers — the 
first  movie  audience — viewed  forty  feet 
of  film  showing  the  English  Derby. 

Born  in  California,  the  child  learned 
to  crawl  in  New  York  and  got  firm  on 
his  legs  in  London.  Almost  at  once, 
however,  he  turned  his  steps  back,  tarried 
a  little  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
then  came  home  to  California  to  stay. 

He  was  a  bad  boy — a  very  bad  boy. 
All  he  knew  was  action,  so  he  threw 
lemon  pies,  and  tripped  up  policemen, 
and  spilled  workmen  into  their  own 
buckets  of  paint.  He  was  crude  and 


(A  Feature  Article  on  the  Movie) 
BY  PAMELIA  PEARL  JONES 

coarse  and  vulgar.  The  exhibitors  who 
displayed  his  powers  at  5  cents  admis- 
sion to  their  Nickelodeons  believed  that 
nobody  would  go  to  see  him  twice.  They 
must  make  all  the  money  they  could 
before  the  novelty  should  wear  off. 

But  the  people  came  back  the  second 
time  and  the  third  and  the  exhibitors 
jingled  the  nickels  in  their  pockets  and 
said:  "Go  to!  What  shall  we  show 
them  next?"  And  they  answered  their 
own  question :  "The  star's  the  thing. 
We  will  have  stars."  So  the  people  went 
star-gazing  and  were  pleased.  But  after 
a  time  a  low  murmur  grew  distinct  and 
the  people  said :  "The  star  is  not  the 
play." 

"Books!"  cried  the  producers  and  the 
exhibitors.  "Let  us  film  stories  from 
books."  They  did.  Elaborate  historical 
costume  plays  with  painstaking  exact- 
ness as  to  detail  and  at  enormous  ex- 
pense ;  old  favorites  such  as  "The  Count 
of  Monte  Cristo"  and  "Ben  Hur";  new 
crisp  stories  just  off  the  press  with  a 
flair  for  the  bizarre  and  the  box  office 
appeal  of  being  a  "best  seller."  The 
people  thronged  the  theatres  and  they 
clapped  with  their  hands,  but  on  the 
way  home  they  exclaimed:  "Oh,  but 
they  changed  my  favorite  character  in 
the  book,"  and  "They  left  out  the  scene 
I  like  best,"  and  "They  didn't  tell  the 
story  after  all." 

Then  the  producer  and  the  distributor 
and  the  exhibitor  grew  closer  and  closer 
together  in  their  desire  to  give  the  public 
what  it  wants  until  the  three  merged 
into  one  and  that  one  said:  "We  will 
grant  the  public  every  desire.  We  will 
give  them  features  and  super-features, 
vaudeville  and  spectacular  reviews,  big 
orchestras,  enormous  chain  theatres 
gaudy  in  furnishings.  We  will  strike  the 
public  speechless  with  admiration  and 
we  will  do  it  by  pageantry,  exotic 
stories,  bizarre  undress." 

So  they  gave  the  public  happy  end- 
ings, goody-goody  heroes,  comedy  police- 
men, bathing  girls,  inane  trash,  smug 
heroes,  bogus  thrills,  sensual  boredom, 
spectacular  claptrap,  and  they  carica- 
tured our  civilization  cruelly.  The  peo- 
ple went  again  and  again,  but  deep  down 
in  their  throats  they  were  growling 
about  the  high  prices  of  admission,  and 
openly  everywhere  came  the  protest : 
"What  is  wrong  with  the  movies?" 

So  the  child,  grown  to  man's  estate, 
found  himself  a  great  unwieldy  giant. 
Then  one  day  'he  shook  the  hair  out  of 
his  eyes  and  looked  about  and  answered 
his  own  question:  "We  will  have  a  story 


to  tell  and  we  will  tell  it."  "How  sim- 
ple!" shouted  the  people  and  they  filled 
the  theatres  and  stood  in  long  lines  out- 
side waiting  to  get  in  and  compared  the 
merits  of  the  different  talkies  and  forgot 
to  grumble  at  the  price  of  admission. 

Now  Industry  and  Art,  which  are  di- 
vorced irrevocably  by  every  intent  and 
purpose,  both  clamor  for  the  controlling 
interest  in  the  movie.  Each  makes  a 
fairly  good  plea,  though  Industry  shouts 
out  loud  and  attempts  to  drown  the 
voice  of  Art  entirely  by  the  clanking  of 
the  coin  in  his  pocket. 

Industry  says:  "I  have  two  billion 
dollars  invested  here  in  the  United 
States  alone.  In  my  little  country  club 
out  at  Hollywood  I  make  90  per  cent 
of  the  pictures  made  in  this  country  and 
my  annual  payroll  out  there  alone  is 
fifty  millions.  I  spent  $162,000,000  in 
building  new  theatres  last  year  and  I 
now  own  57,500  of  them.  On  one  pic- 
ture alone  I  have  spent  $2,300,000,  or 
$19,000  a  day  for  116  days.  The  whole- 
sale manufacture  of  amusement  is  my 
business,  but  for  every  foot  of  film  made 
other  branches  of  industry  receive  one 
dollar  in  return.  Note  the  mining  in- 
dustry for  instance.  Last  year  four  times 
as  much  silver  was  used  in  the  making 
of  pictures  as  was  used  in  Uncle  Sam's 
mints  for  coin.  Let  every  European  na- 
tion have  its  distinct  propaganda  pur- 
pose behind  its  films — trade,  national- 
ism, economic  power,  culture — but  the 
American  film  is  made  solely  for  enter- 
tainment. For  that  reason  it  is  popular, 
and  two  hundred  million  people  go  to 
see  it  every  week.  I  am  well  content: 
my  dividends  are  increasing.  I  am  In- 
dustry, the  mighty!" 

In  the  power  of  her  meekness,  Art 
replies:  "Motion  pictures  of  special 
artistic  value  will  be  selected  each  year 
for  preservation  by  Harvard  University. 
These  films  will  rest  in  the  famous  Fogg 
Museum  of  Art,  where  Harvard 
cherishes  priceless  examples  of  the  older 
arts.  The  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia is  offering  regular  courses  in  the 
Photoplay  as  Science  and  Art.  This  is 
the  beginning  of  greater  things.  Pic- 
torial art  is  an  art  gallery  in  miniature, 
but  it  gives  what  no  art  gallery  can — 
one  picture  gliding  into  another,  a  con- 
tinuous reality  held  in  a  single  focus." 

The  giant  that  was  cradled  in  Cali- 
fornia whose  sole  medium  of  expression 
for  so  long  was  the  Esperanto  of  the 
eye,  now  speaks  with  a  new  tongue,  and 
his  utterance  is  prophetic. 
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World's  Largest  Bridge  May  Span  Golden  Gate; 


BY  TREBOR  SELIG 


f-|~|HE    GOLDEN    GATE,    world 
famous  entrance  to  San  Francisco 
A   Bay,  inspiration  for  many  an  epic 
tale  of  adventure  and  of  travel  and  of 
the  romantic  youth  of  California,  is  one 
of  the  picturesque  sights  that  thrill  the 
visitor  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  has  been 
the  inspiration  for  artists  whose  pictures 
have  delighted  the  people  of  every  land. 
Through  its  mile-wide  surge  of  tide 
swept   waters,    between    its    grim,    gun- 
guarded,  rocky  cliffs,  passes  the  shipping 
of   the  seven   seas.    It   is   the  last   fond 
vision   of   the   United   States   for   thou- 
sands bound  for  the  Orient  and  the  first 
sight  of  home  for  those  returning.  It  is 
one  of  the  things  of  which  all  Americans 
are  sentimentally  proud,  and  it  is  San 
Francisco's  own  most  prized  possession. 
As  a  pictorial  and  an  historical  exhibit 
it  has  no  parallel.  As  such,  it  is  fully  ap- 
preciated by  San  Franciscans,  and  when 
that  thought  is  uppermost  their  esthetic 
souls  revolt   at  a   desecration   suggested 
by   those   who   would   span    it   with    a 
bridge.    San    Franciscans    are    lovers   of 
beauty   and    they   glory   in   the    Golden 
Gate  as  one  of  Nature's  pictorial  mast- 
erpieces.  Nevertheless,   San   Franciscans 
are  progressive   and   the   most   of   them 
have  long  recognized  and  some  of  them 
frankly   admit  that  their  Golden   Gate 
is,    in    some    respects,    a   serious   barrier 
to  their  city's  civic  expansion. 

San  Francisco  Bay  is  enclosed  by  two 
great  peninsulas.  One  extends  from  San 
Jose  and  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  on 
the  south  to  the  Golden  Gate  at  the 
Presidio,  extensive  military  reservation. 
On  this  peninsula  San  Francisco  stands. 
The  other  peninsula,  Marin  County, 
reaches  down  from  the  north  with 
Mount  Tamalpais  as  its  distinguishing 
feature,  and  ends  at  the  Golden  Gate 
in  Fort  Baker,  another  great  army  out- 
post, auxiliary  to  the  Presidio,  and  with 
it  forming  the  impregnable  fortress  de- 
fense of  San  Francisco  Bay. 

All  who  know  their  San  Francisco 
will  remember  to  what  degree  its  phy- 
sical expansion  is  limited  by  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west  and 
those  of  the  bay  on  the  east.  They  will 
remember  the  topographical  embarrass- 
ment to  the  southerly  expansion  pre- 
sented by  the  city's  picturesque  back- 
ground of  hills. 

The  city  cannot  grow  normally,  as 
can  most  cities  by  spreading  its  new 
home  districts  out  over  adjoining  areas, 
steadily,  gradually,  as  demand  develops. 


The  Marina,  the  great  tract  on  which 
the  Panama  Pacific  Exposition  stood,  has 
been  absorbed  by  homes.  Residences  cover 
the  lands  from  Market  Street  to  the 
Cliff  House.  Subdividers  have  long 
looked  with  hungry  eyes  at  the  pic- 
turesque, wooded,  rolling  acres  of  the 
Presidio,  well  knowing  how  readily  that 
land  would  sell  to  home  seekers  if  Uncle 
Sam  would  let  it  go. 

The  city's  business  now  involves  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  who  find 
it  more  convenient  to  reside  in  the  East 
Bay  Community — -Oakland,  Berkeley, 
Alameda,  a  community  of  half-a-million 
people — and  in  the  smaller  cities  of  the 
Marin  peninsula.  The  ferries  that  ply 
across  the  bay  between  San  Francisco 
and  these  other  cities  carry  more  than 
50,000,000  passengers  a  year,  the  vast 
majority  being  regular  daily  "com- 
muters" having  business  in  San  Francisco 
but  residing  elsewhere. 

The  enormous  economy  of  travel  time 
that  might  be  effected  by  bridges  across 
the  bay  to  Oakland  or  across  the  Golden 
Gate  to  the  Marin  shore,  is  one  of  the 
moving  factors  in  the  arguments  of 
bridge  proponents.  Commuters  travel 
from  45  to  60  minutes  twice  daily  be- 
tween their  homes  in  the  East  Bay  cities 
or  in  Marin  County  and  their  shops 
and  offices  in  San  Francisco.  This  travel 
time,  the  "Bridges  for  Progress'  enthu- 
siasts claim,  would  be  reduced  by  half 
by  the  erection  of  bridges.  And  bridges 
would  stimulate  this  volume  of  travel 
by  making  travel  easier,  pleasanter  and 
quicker.  If  "Time  is  Money"  at  San 
Francisco  Bay  as  it  is  elsewhere,  there 
can  be  no  question  of  the  vast  economic 
advantage  to  this  community  offered  by 
the  Bridge-the-Bay  proposals. 

Uncle  Sam,  jealous  of  the  safety  and 
welfare  of  his  battleships,  which  are 
wont  to  anchor  in  spectacular  array  in 
"Man  O'  War  Row"  in  San  Francisco 
Bay,  'has  thus  far  declined  to  sanction 
a  bridge  between  San  Francisco  and 
Oakland  now  under  consideration  by 
President  Hoover,  but  has  tentatively 
and  with  reservations,  admitted  that  he 
would  not  oppose  the  project  for  a  bridge 
across  the  Golden  Gate,  spanning  the 
mile  of  water  between  the  Presidio  and 
Fort  Baker,  and  allow  highway  ap- 
proaches through  the  two  military  reser- 
vations. 

This  gigantic  project  contemplates  the 
erection  of  the  world's  greatest  bridge, 
carrying  a  4000-foot  central  span  ap- 


proached by  lesser  spans  on  either  end, 
each  1320  feet  long,  in  all  about  1.6 
miles  in  length.  It  is  to  be  80  feet  wide, 
sufficient  to  provide  for  two  lines  of 
interurban  cars,  four  automobile  lanes 
and  two  seven-foot  pedestrian  walks.  It 
will  be  two  hundred  feet  above  water 
level,  giving  ample  clearance  for  all 
shipping.  A  total  cost  of  approximately 
$22,000,000  is  estimated  by  J.  W. 
Strauss,  Chicago  engineer,  builder  of 
many  huge  bridges,  after  a  preliminary 
survey. 

Legislative  action  has  paved  the  way 
for  th  e  achievement  of  this  project 
through  the  formation  of  a  bridge  dis- 
trict authorized  to  issue  bonds,  the  latter 
to  be  carried  and  amortized  out  of  tolls. 
Students  of  the  subject  'hold  that  the 
bridge  will  bring  more  than  ten  square 
miles  of  lands  in  the  immediately  af- 
fected areas  into  a  new  usefulness  for 
homes  to  a  degree  which  will  mean  in- 
creased land  values  within  a  decade  after 
its  completion,  amounting  to  twice  the 
cost  of  the  structure. 

Further  economies  of  time  and  trans- 
portation urged  by  the  bridge  proponents 
have  to  do  with  automobile  highway 
travel  between  San  Francisco  and  the 
rich  rural  districts  of  the  northerly  coast. 
Another  phase  of  travel  to  be  benefitted 
is  the  through  traffic  handled  by  auto 
coaches  which  traverse  the  Pacific  Coast 
from  Canada  to  Mexico.  All  such 
vehicles  must  now  use  the  ferries  or  go 
many  miles  out  of  their  direct  route. 

San  Franciscans  are  conscientious  be- 
lievers in  thrift  and  conservation.  Fond 
as  they  and  all  Californians  are  of  play 
and  recreation,  they  are  opposed  to 
waste.  They  strongly  favor  anything 
that  saves  time  or  money  or  work.  The 
more  thoughtful  ones,  at  least,  admit 
the  value  of  this  bridging-the-Golden 
Gate  project  as  a  thrift  movement  of 
gigantic  proportions.  Yet,  San  Fran- 
ciscans love  their  Golden  Gate,  and 
they  prize  it  as  it  is,  unadorned,  un- 
blemished, undisturbed. 

Much  as  a  bridge  would  benefit  the 
city  by  facilitating  an  expansion  now 
retarded,  enormous  as  the  savin  g  in 
travel-time  it  would  effect,  great  as 
would  be  the  results  in  the  creation  of 
new  wealth,  there  is  yet  the  factor  of 
sentiment  to  be  reckoned  with.  Desira- 
ble as  this  bridge  project  it,  it  may 
never  be  achieved  for  San  Franciscans 
are  sentimental  and  they  love  their 
Golden  Gate. 
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BOOKS   AT  THE   SMALL-AND- 
EARLY 

THE  Mystery-Story-Retriever  settled 
himself  in  a  large  wing  chair,  but 
the    Browser  cast   his  eyes   toward   the 
reading  table,  and  his  step  followed  his 
glance. 

"That  woman  knows  books,"  re- 
marked the  Browser  after  scrutinizing 
the  volumes  before  'him.  "See  here,  'Ear- 
lier Life  and  Letters  of  Walter  H. 
Page.'  That's  a  Pulitzer  prize  biography. 
Those  Page  books  are  among  the  best 
that  Houghton  Mifflin  or  any  other  pub- 
lisher has  put  out."  He  faced  the  hostess 
who  returned  from  the  hall,  welcoming 
in  the  Bookworm  and  the  Artist. 

"I'm  commending  your  selection,"  he 
said.  "Wherever  I  can  find  Page,  Will 
Irwin's  'Hoover,'  Harold  Lamb's 
'Genghis  Khan'  and  'Tamerlane'  and 
'The  Letters  of  Bret  Harte,'  I  have  a 
i^,h  regard  for  the  owner's  selective 
ability." 

"But  you  didn't  mention  the  best  one 
on  the  table,"  objected  the  Artist.  She 
pointed  to  "The  Bridge  of  San  Luis 
Rev."  "For  artistry  read  'The  Bridge.'  " 
"Read  it?  Of  course  we've  all  read 
it,"  the  Retriever  took  up  the  challenge. 
"If  Thornton  Wilder  had  put  more 
mystery  into  it — " 

"Of  course,  of  course,"  cried  the 
Bookworm,  the  first  to  emerge  from  the 
gale  of  laughter  in  which  the  Retriever's 
concluding  words  were  swept  away,  "if 
the  Abbess  had  hired  Estevan  to  ham- 
string the  bridge  for  the  purpose  of 
murdering  her  friends,  you'd  have  had 
a  first-class  up-to-date  mystery  story." 

"We'll  hope  that  Mr.  Wilder  will 
content  himself  with  artistic  successes. 
Let's  prophesy  that  in  the  course  of  a 
long  life  he  will  write  ten  great  books. ' 
The  hostess  looked  around  the  circle. 

"You're  asking  too  much  of  him; 
let  him  off  with  seven.  I  still  hold" — 
the  Retriever's  tone  grew  argumentative 
— "that  'he  had  better  put  mystery,  reg- 
ular murder-case  mystery,  into  his 
stories.  The  authors  that  don't — well, 
take  Thames  Williamson  for  example.  I 
tried  to  read  "Hunky"  and  a  friend 
tried  to  get  me  interested  in  'Joseph  and 
His  Brethren.'  "  He  spread  his  hands 
and  shrugged  his  shoulders. 


BY  L.  B.  EVERETT 

"Who  has  read  them?"  asked  the 
hostess  invitingly. 

"Well,  as  long  as  you  ask,"  replied 
the  Bookworm  "there  are  not  many 
places  where  people  seem  to  care  what 
you've  read — yes,  I've  been  interested  in 
'Hunky,'  'Joseph  and  His  Brethren,'  and 
'Pierre  and  His  People,'  all  stories  of 
real  people,  close  to  the  soil,  'of  the 
earth  earthy'  to  some  extent,  but  char- 
acterized by  genuine  human  qualities, 
convincingly  shown.  Hunky,  from  one 
of  the  Balkan  states,  learns  to  look  out 
for  himself  in  America.  Joseph  and  'his 
brethren  slave  away  on  a  farm  in  Suf- 
folk, England.  Pierre  and  his  people  are 
Gascons.  The  three  books  are  interesting 
in  their  emphasis  on  toil  and  simple 
living." 

"The  plain  living  and  high  thinking 
that  used  to  be  urged?"  asked  the  Artist. 
"Worse  than  plain,  rather  sordid  liv- 
ing, confessed  the  Bookworm,"  and  not 
much  thinking  apart  from  immediate 
necessity,  yet  in  spite  of  it,  there's  a  sort 
of  admirable  uprightness,  reliability, 
that  wins  your  admiration.  "Pierre  and 
His  People'  is  a  pleasanter  book,  than 
the  other  two.  It  is  a  series  of  short 
stories.  Hunky  has  a  suggestion  of  the 
short  story  in  the  way  interest  is  focused 
on  certain  of  Hunky's  traits;  'Joseph 
and  His  Brethren'  is  really  a  novel." 

"Is  it  a  Thomas  Hardy  novel?"  asked 
the  hostess. 

"Not  imitatively,  just  in  the  way  it 
grows  out  of  the  soil.  It's  compelling." 
The   Browser  swam   into  the  stream 
of  conversation  with  the  question, 

"Of  the  authors  that  have  been  men- 
tioned, do  you  know  how  many  are  or 
have  been  Californians?" 

"Wilder  and  Thames  Williamson," 
began  the  Artist  tentatively.  "Did  any- 
one speak  of  Hoover?  I  see  it  on  the 
table." 

"Yes,  and  it  counts  double,  subject 
and  author,  for  we  claim  Bill  Irwin. 
Ever  meet  him?  One  of  the  wittiest 
fellows  I  ever  knew,  and  the  best  story 
teller.  He  couldn't  be  stupid  if  'he  tried. 
That  'Reminiscent  Biography'  is  an  ex- 
traordinarily interesting  book.  Every  one 
ought  to  read  it."  The  Browser  had 
found  another  hook  that  had  held  him. 


He  cast  an  eye  over  at  the  Mystery- 
Story-Retriever  and  remarked, 

"If  readers  who  like  adventure  and 
all  that  sort  would  go  in  for  Harold 
Lamb's  books,  they'd  get  adventure 
worth  while.  C.  P.  Finger's  'Heroes 
from  Hakluyt'  is  a  good  one  to  begin 
on,  a  gorgeous  make-up.  You  should  see 
the  end-pieces!" 

The  Artist  nodded  appreciatively,  and 
supplemented, 

"Paul  Honore  did  all  the  art  work 
in  'Heroes  from  Hakluyt.'  " 

The  hostess  turned  toward  her, 

"What  is  your  latest  enthusiasm?" 

"Memories  of  a  Sculptor's  Wife,"  re- 
plied the  Artist  instantly,  "and  it's  so 
much  an  enthusiasm  that  I  can  hardly 
wait  to  have  my  friends  read  it  in  the 
proper  surrounding." 

"Which  is?" 

"Out  at  the  Legion  of  Honor  Build- 
ing in  the  Daniel  Chester  French  room. 
The  'Memories'  is  by  Mrs.  Daniel 
Chester  French. 


HEROES  OF  HAKLUYT— Edited  by  Charles 
P.  Finger.  The  Henry  Holt  Company. 
1928. 

ONLY  the  historians  have  known  Hak- 
luyt and  his  eight  volumes  of  chron- 
icles of  which  the  first  bore  the  title,"  The 
Principal  Navigations,  Voiages,  Traffigues, 
and  Discoveries  of  the  English  Nation,  made 
by  Sea  or  ouer-land  to  the  remote  and 
farthest  distant  quarters  of  the  Earth  at  any 
time  within  the  compasse  of  these  1600 
yeeres  .  .  .  By  Richard  Hakluyt,  Master  of 
Artes,  and  sometime  Student  of  Christ- 
Church  in  Oxford."  Hakluyt,  whom  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  made  a  member  of  "the 
company  of  gentlemen  adventurers  and  mer- 
chants of  London,  for  the  inhabiting  and 
planting  of  our  people  in  Virginia,"  Hak- 
luyt, professor  of  cosmography  at  Oxford, 
Hakluyt,  who  when  living  in  France  in 
1584  had  chafed  at  the  common  assumption 
that  all  the  explorations  had  been  made  by 
the  Spanish  and  French — who  was  better 
equipped  than  he  to  set  down  the  principal 
navigations  and  discoveries  of  the  English? 
Charles  P.  Finger,  the  Newberry  prize 
winner  for  his  Tales  for  Silverlands,  author 
of  The  Spreading  Stain,  a  Romance  for 
Boys  and  Men  ii'it/i  Boys'  Hearts,  Life  of 
David  Livingstone,  Lion-Heart  of  the  Afri- 
can Jungle,  and  In  Latoless  Lands,  Strange 
Stories  of  Patagonia,  and  a  half  dozen 
more,  including  Highwaymen  and  Bush- 
rangers should  appeal  to  those  who  thirst 
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for  adventure.  The  stories  of  Cabot,  of 
John  Hawkins  the  Slaver,  and  of  Sir  Fran- 
cis Drake  present  real  adventure.  The 
colored  woodcuts  of  Paul  Honore,  one  of 
which  adorns  the  orange-red  jacket,  the 
green  cloth  binding  and  the  heavy  paper 
combine  to  make  the  quarto  volume  an  ex- 
cellent piece  of  book  making. 

LAURA  BELL  EVERETT. 


LOVE  STORY  REQUIREMENTS 
44'-pHE  essential  beauty  of  Will  Leving- 
1  ton  Comfort's  novels,"  says  a  writer 
in  the  Boston  Transcript,  "is  his  attitude 
toward  the  relationship  of  men  and  women. 
He  speaks  of  himself  as  'the  queer  small 
ruffian  to  whom  physical  courage  was  the 
highest  attribute  of  man  and  to  whom 
woman  was  somehow  identified  with  heaven 
and  not  with  earth.'  He  has  never  lost  that 
identification.  The  women  of  his  novels  are 
radiant  with  this  glory,  yet  always  human 
and  exceptionally  free. 

"  'It  is  only  when  a  man  sets  a  woman 
free'  he  says,  'that  she  comes  to  him  gladly 
with  effulgence  in  her  eyes  ...  I  never 
could  get  past  the  need  of  building  some- 
thing between  real  lovers  that  will  help 
them  over  the  barrier  called  Death.  To  me 
the  very  awakening  of  the  love  energy  seems 
to  demand  that. 

"  'The  countless  deaths  of  soldier-lovers 
a-field  in  the  war  would  seem  to  demand 
that  the  higher  octave  of  romance  be  touched, 
at  least,  if  not  played  upon.  Certainly  there 
have  been  many  men  and  women  whose 
stately  mourning  for  one  gone  has  brought 
to  them  a  faint  intimation  of  nearness;  mo- 
ments in  which  the  heavens  were  flung  back, 
ever  so  little.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me 
that  there  could  not  be  contentment  in  a  real 
love  story  in  the  midst  of  the  infinite 
chances  of  life  and  death,  if  the  love  itself 
could  not  open  something  beyond  the  petty . 
span  of  things  as  seen  in  the  flesh.'  " 

Calista  Burbank,  heroine  of  Comfort's 
latest  novel,  Samadhi,  is  a  splendid  live 
young  woman,  one  who  keeps  her  head 
when  elephants  charge,  one,  too,  who  lives 
compellingly  in  crises  or  out.  Tod  Sessions 
and  Calista  live  out  a  satisfying  love  story 
"in  the  midst  of  the  infinite  chances  of  life 
and  death." 

— LAURA  BELL  EVERETT. 


"THIS  BOOK  COLLECTING  GAME"— By 
A.  Ed-ward  Newton.  Little,  Broiun  and 
Co.,  Boston. 

A  FASCINATING  book  by  one  of  the 
greatest  American  collectors.  An  idea 
of  its  scope  is  contained  in  the  first  chapter, 
which  is  called,  "A  Preliminary  Canter:" 

"Book-collecting.  It's  a  great  game.  Any- 
body with  ordinary  intelligence  can  play  it: 
there  are,  indeed,  people  who  think  it  takes 
no  brains  at  all;  their  opinion  may  be 
ignored.  No  great  amount  of  money  is  re- 
quired, unless  one  becomes  very  ambitious. 
It  can  be  played  at  home  or  abroad,  alone 
or  in  company:  it  can  be  played  by  cor- 
respondence. Everyone  playing  it  can  make 
his  own  rules — and  change  them  during  the 
progress  of  the  game.  It  is  not  considered 
'cricket'  to  do  this  in  other  games." 

One  of  the  early  chapters  is  entitled, 
"Books  of  My  Boyhood."  As  a  boy  Newton 
was  fond  of  Napoleon,  and  got  together 
over  100  books  dealing  with  the  great  Cor- 
sican.  Then  he  had  one  of  those  sudden 
reversal  of  opinion  common  to  childhood, 
and  looking  upon  Bonaparte  as  a  bloody 
tyrant  sold  them  all.  Like  most  children  of 


past  generations  young  Newton  had  a  great 
favorite  in  Dickens.  He  spent  many  hours 
with  "Great  Expectations":  "How  I  Despised 
Pip's  uncle,  Mr.  Pumblechook.  How  I  re- 
joiced when  that  miserable  man  drank  tar- 
water  in  mistake  for  brandy  at  the  Christ- 
mas dinner.'1" 

Throughout  the  volume,  Mr.  Newton  gives 
us  no  end  of  interesting  information.  He 
tells  us,  for  instance,  that  the  first  classic 
published  in  America,  was  Cicero's  "Cato 
Major,"  printed  by  Benjamin  Franklin  at 
Jhiladelphia  in  1744.  This  same  year  saw 
the  first  theatrical  performance  given  in 
America.  "Addison's  "Cato"  was  played  at 
Philadelphia  in  August,  1744.  The  first 
American  playbill  known  to  be  in  existence 
announces  a  performance  of  "The  Orphan" 
at  the  Theatre  in  Nassau  Street,  New  York, 
on  Monday,  March  26,  1750.  Just  two  years 
after  this,  Newton  informs  us,  the  first 
American  Shakespearean  performance  by  a 
regular  theatrical  troupe,  was  put  on  at 
Williamsburg,  Virginia,  on  September  5, 
1752. 

Newton  believes  that  the  books  printed  be- 
fore 1500  were  more  beautiful  than  any 
that  have  since  been  produced.  The  trouble 
is  that  we  can  only  see  these  early  books 
behind  cases  in  libraries.  And  Newton  very 
wisely  says  that  an  unimportant  book  on 
our  own  table  at  home,  is  of  far  greater 
interest  than  some  great  and  priceless  tome 
in  a  mausoleum,  "which,"  says  Newton,  "is 
what  too  many  libraries  are." 

We  are  given  no  end  of  out  of  the  way 
information  about  books.  Not  many  of  us 
know  that  it  was  the  custom  during  the 
reign  of  King  James  the  First  to  bind  books 
in  embroidery.  We  are  given  an  illustration 
of  a  superb  example  of  embroidery  bind- 
ing. There  are  also  several  examples  of  this 
kind  of  binding  in  the  British  museum.  There 
is  also  a  method  of  decorating  a  book  which 
has  become  a  lost  art.  This  consists  of 
spreading  out  the  leaves  of  a  book,  and 
having  fastened  them  securely,  painting  the 
edges  in  such  a  manner  that  the  picture 
will  show  only  when  the  book  is  open,  but 
when  the  book  is  closed  it  will  disappear. 
An  especially  interesting  chapter  is  the 
one  entitled,  "The  Auction  Room."  The  first 
regular  book  auction  was  held  in  England 
in  1676.  Speaking  of  epoch-making  book 
auctions,  Newton  describes  an  auction  an- 
nouncement in  his  collection,  "A  catalogue 
of  the  valuable  library  of  books  of  the  late 
learned  Samuel  Johnson,  Esq.,  LL.D.  (de- 
ceased). "This  was  acutioned  by  the  famous 
Mr.  Christie  on  the  16th  of  February,  1785. 
Most  people  today  would  rather  have  their 
books  auctioned — if  it  has  to  be  done  at  all 
— in  New  York  than  in  London.  For  in  the 
latter  place  the  "knock  out"  is  frequently 
resorted  to.  This  means  that  a  group  of 
booksellers  reach  an  arrangement  before  an 
auction  whereby  one  buyer  will  bid  for  all 
objects  of  a  certain  kind,  and  another  will 
bid  for  all  objects  of  another  kind,  and  so 
on  throughout  the  auction.  Thus  there  is 
not  the  slightest  competition.  After  the  auc- 
tion, the  books  are  privately  divided  up, 
between  the  different  members  of  the  fra- 
ternity. 

Mr.  Newton  ends  this  delightful  book  by 
giving  some  excellent  advice  to  would-be 
collectors.  He  advises  us  to  avoid  artificial 
rarities,  most  private  press  issues,  master- 
pieces of  printing,  expensive  and  limited 
reprints.  He  suggests  that  the  ordinary  col- 
lector confine  himself  to  important  first  edi- 
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tions,  and  that  the  beginner  should  read 
every  book  he  buys.  "This  will  slow  down1 
his  purchases  somewhat,  but  will  make  him 
a  better  collector  in  the  end." 

CYRIL  CLEMENS. 


A   SHORT   HISTORY    OF   CALIFORNIA, 

by  Rockvsell  D.  Hunt  and  Nellie  Van  de 
Grift,  Sanchez;  Thomas  Y.  Cro<well  3 
Company,  688  pages.  Price  $4.50. 

THIS  book  just  off  the  press  makes  a 
distinct  contribution  to  historical  studies 
of  the  Golden  State.  Dr.  Hunt  is  well  known 
for  his  researches  in  history.  He  is  Dean  o) 
the  Graduate  School  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California,  and  long  time  professor 
of  history  and  economics  in  educational  in- 
stitutions in  the  state.  Mrs.  Sanchez  is  author 
of  various  books  relating  to  California  his- 
tory and  both  authors  are  well  prepared  in 
their  respective  fields. 

In  some  regards  this  is  the  most  compre- 
hensive book  yet  published  that  brings  into 
the  compress  of  one  volume  the  main  facts 
of  California  history.  To  accomplish  their 
purpose,  th  eauthors  found  it  necessary  to| 
read  widely  and  to  glean  accurately  from! 
the  archives  and,  as  a  consequence,  they! 
have  given  us  a  book  that  is  scholarly  and 
scientific  in  treatment  while  at  the  same 
time  it  is  so  written  as  to  be  of  value  alike 
to  the  student  of  history  and  to  the  general 
reader. 

The  65  chapters  of  the  book  are  divided 
into  seven  parts  as  follows:  Part  one  deals 
with  the  foundations  and  is  entitled,  "The 
Torch  of  Civilization."  Part  two  devotes  it- 
self to  the  Spanish  Pioneers,  and  part  three 
treats  of  California  under  the  Republic  of 
Mexico.  Several  chapters  are  devoted  to  the 
country  during  the  period  of  acquisition  by 
the  United  States;  then  is  taken  up  in  part 
five  a  discussion  of  the  '49  period  and  the 
creating  of  advance  social  conditions  during 
and  following  those  troublesome  times.  This 
treatment  lays  the  foundation  for  a  discus- 
sion of  the  subsequent  development  of  the 
commonwealth.  The  book  closes  in  par! 
seven  with  emphasis  upon  political  and  so- 
cial problems. 

The  14  illustrations  in  the  book  are  high- 
ly interesting  and  have  distinct  teaching 
value.  These  include  a  number  of  full  page 
plates  and  illustrate  the  crossing  of  the 
year  and  Los  Angeles  in  1857,  the  old  Mis- 
sions and  other  like  historical  scenes.  There 
are  several  maps  and,  following  each  chap- 
ter, there  is  an  excellent  list  of  reference- 
for  further  reading.  It  is  quite  proper  tc 
mention  the  splendid  type  faces  used  in  the 
book,  the  attractive  margins  and  the  bind- 
ing. In  the  appendixes  is  given  in  tabulai 
form  the  chronological  list  of  the  Gover- 
nors of  California  from  Spanish  days,  the 
list  of  Missions  with  the  dates  of  found- 
ing, California  counties,  the  act  for  the  ad- 
mission of  California  into  the  Union,  the 
names  of  California  Senators  that  have 
served  the  state,  and  a  comprehensive  in- 
dex. 

So  excellent  is  this  volume  that  hope  is 
expressed  that  the  authors  may  find  it  pos- 
sible to  give  to  us  in  the  future  another 
book  which  would  deal  more  especially  anc 
in  detail  with  biographical  studies.  Every 
great  historical  event,  as  we  have  had  oc- 
casion to  say  elsewhere,  is  centered  around 
some  personality;  and  a  book,  such  as  the 
one  under  review,  cannot  devote  itself  to 
any  large  degree  to  the  biographical  side. 
A  companion  volume  as  suggested  would 
be  received  with  great  satisfaction. 
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The  Trek  of  the  Club 

(Continued  from  Page  301) 


venture,  on  which  they  enjoyed  the  com- 
panionship of  scores  of  members  of  other 
branches  of  the  League  as  well  as  men 
and  women  of  broad  culture  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  The  party 
was  received  by  many  writers  and  jour- 
nalists of  the  Old  World  and  it  was  an 
exceptionally  fine  opportunity  to  spend 
a  profitable  vacation  with  congenial 
companions.  The  trip  included  a  motor 
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excursion  over  the  Alps,  seeing  the  inter- 
national tennis  match  with  a  member  of 
the  San  Francisco  Branch,  Miss  Helen 
Wills,  in  action,  and  hearing  in  Venice 
the  latest  opera  of  Mary  Carr  Moore, 
internationally  known  composer,  who  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Pen  Women.  The 
project  is  an  educational  advancement 
and  another  progressive  step  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  club  activity. 

The  outward  sign  of  club  prosperity 
is  to  own  a  club  house,  to  have  a  title  to 
a  piece  of  land  with  a  comfortable 
building  in  which  to  assemble.  This  de- 
sire for  ownership  of  club  headquarters 
is  not  hard  to  stimulate,  for  there  are 
many  valid  arguments  in  its  favor,  and 
with  an  instilled  determination  for  a 
club  building  financial  progress  receives 
the  support  of  every  club  member. 

New  club  buildings  have  been  con- 
structed in  such  great  numbers  the  last 
few  years  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  up 
with  the  movement.  These  buildings 
have  been  financed  and  are  being  run, 
in  most  cases,  by  women  whose  training 
has  been  mostly  in  the  home.  California 
leads  the  states  with  55  new  buildings 
under  way  and  women,  in  even  the 
smallest  towns,  are  engaged  in  ambi- 
tious undertakings. 

By  concentrating  resources  almost 
every  club  hopes  to  be  able  some  day 
to  finance  and  support  a  building  as  a 
necessity  for  the  modern  woman  whose 
interests  have  broadened  beyond  her 
own  home  cares. 

Women's  clubs  have  grown  to  be  an 
important  necessity  in  every  community 
and  occupy  a  distinctive  place  in  our 
great  commonwealth.  They  are  a  power 
for  good  and  are  destined  to  achieve  a 
still  greater  success  in  their  earnest, 
sincere,  and  intelligent  co-operation. 

In  summarizing  the  work  of  the  dif- 
ferent organizations,  the  smaller  groups 
stand  out  as  tremendously  important. 
Their  true  club  idealism  has  resulted 
in  an  expansion  of  sympathy  and  kind- 
ness and  a  broadening  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  vicissitudes  of  life.  Among  the 
most  successful  of  these  is  the  Wednesday 
Club  of  Suisun,  Solano  County.  It  was 
organized  in  1911  by  a  few  interested 
women  of  the  locality  and  now  has  a 
membership  of  almost  200.  Through  the 
earnestness  and  enthusiasm  of  the  mem- 
bers, an  up-to-date  and  comfortable  club 
building  has  been  erected,  a  center  of 
activity  for  the  surrounding  territory. 
This  is  one  of  the  many  club  homes  in 
the  chain  of  the  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs. 

The  largest  organization  in  the  state 


is  the  California  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers.  It  was  formulated  in  1900 
and  has  a  membership  of  about  140,000. 
It  leads  every  other  state  in  numbers. 
Their  object  is  to  promote  child  welfare 
in  the  home,  church  and  community; 
to  raise  the  standards  of  home  life;  to 
secure  more  adequate  laws  for  the  pro- 
tection and  care  of  women  and  children. 
To  bring  into  closer  relation  the  home 
and  the  school,  that  parents  and  teach- 
ers may  co-operate  intelligently  in  the 
training  of  the  child,  and  to  develop 
between  the  educators  and  the  general 
public  such  united  efforts  as  will  se- 
cure for  the  child  the  highest  advantage 
(Continued  on  Page  328) 
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Tricking  a  Bluejay 


BY  HELEN  LUKENS  GAUT 


MY  CALIFORNIA  hill-top  gar- 
den  with  spreading   trees   and 
flowering  shrubs  is  a  safe,  happy 
shelter  for  nesting  birds — quail,  towhees, 
wrens,  humming  birds,  orioles,  mocking 
birds,  linnets,  and  even  the  long-limbed 
road-runner. 

The  bluejays  are  uninvited  and  un- 
welcome, yet  disregarding  etiquette  in 
any  form,  they  come  just  the  same.  They 
arrive  high-hatted  blustering  and  de- 
fiant. They  dare  me  to  put  them  out. 
Beautiful?  Yes.  They  are  brilliant 
flashes  of  color  amaongst  foilage  and 
bloom.  They  are  satin-winged,  spic-and- 
span. 

But  their  manners  are  atrocious.  They 
are  notorious  feathered  bandits,  quarrel- 
some, aggressive.  They  make  gluttons  of 
themselves  on  the  window  ledge  where 
crumbs  are  placed  each  day.  They  scold 
and  fight  off  the  smaller  birds  and  gorge 
themselves,  while  the  army  of  the  de- 
feated look  on,  hopelessly  and  hungrily 
from  safe-distant  bowers.  The  few 
plant  bugs  and  worms  the  jays  consume 
poorly  compensate  for  the  havoc  and 
unrest  they  wreak  in  my  beloved  bird 
colony. 

The  jays  gobble  the  fruit  from  my 
trees  before  it  is  ripe  enough  to  pick. 
Walnuts  are  their  particular  hobby. 
Each  year  when  the  nuts  on  my  one  wal- 
nut tree  are  deliciousely  green  and  juicy, 
the  clan  of  jays,  including  all  their 
children  and  grandchildren,  migrate 
from  far  and  near,  and  flock  into  my 
garden  to  hold  carnival  in  this  tree. 
With  lightning  speed  they  peck  holes 
in  each  nutshell,  extract  the  meats,  leav- 
ing only  dangling  fringes  of  empty 
shucks. 

I  have  set  up  scarecrows  of  various 
and  terrible  design,  but  these  bandits 
apparently  enjoy  perching  on  my  crea- 
tions for  conferences. 

On  the  day  of  my  story,  while  stand- 
ing at  a  window  overlooking  the  back- 
yard, I  saw  a  ground  squirrel  frisking 
about  in  search  of  refreshment.  Having 
tamed  a  squirrel  several  years  before  so 
it  would  come  to  me  when  I  whistled, 
sit  on  my  shoulder  unafraid  and  eat 
from  my  'hand,  I  decided  to  try  making 
a  pet  of  this  jolly  little  fellow. 

Out  of  a  bag  of  nuts  I'd  bought  of 
my  grocer,  I  selected  one,  went  outside 
and  placed  it  on  the  ground.  I  felt 
reasonably  sure  the  resourceful  little 
animal,  who  had  dodged  out  of  sight 
at  my  appearance,  would  come  rollick- 
ing back  and  find  my  friendly  donation. 


I  went  into  the  house  and  stationed 
myself  at  the  window  to  watch.  I  saw 
the  squirrel  edging  cautiously  from  his 
hiding  place  under  the  wood  pile,  his 
rangy  plumed  tail  swishing,  'his  beady 
eyes  bright  with  anticipation  of  a  feast. 

To  my  disappointment  and  disgust, 
a  jay  swooped  down  and  beat  the  squir- 
rel to  it.  Mr.  Jay  pranced  excitedly 
round  and  round  the  nut,  manoeuvering 
it  with  his  claws.  Then  spreading  wide 
his  bill,  he  managed  with  considerable 
difficulty  to  grip  the  nut  and  fly  away 
with  it. 

"The  pig!"  I  thought  indignantly. 
Convinced  the  jay  would  return  as  soon 
as  he'd  eaten  or  stored  the  nut,  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  upset  his  plans  by  trick- 
ing him. 

I  got  another  nut,  tied  a  ten-foot 
length  of  string  to  it,  placed  it  on  the 
ground,  fastening  the  loose  end  of  string 
to  a  stone.  Chuckling  at  my  ruse  I  went 
back  into  the  house,  watched  from  the 
window,  waiting  developments. 

My  prophesy  had  been  correct.  Sure 
enough,  in  a  jiffy  the  feathered  rascal 
came  winging  back.  With  'his  electric 
eye  he  spied  the  nut.  With  greedy 
exultation  he  flashed  down  beside  it.  It 
was  a  big  nut,  clumsy  and  unwieldy.  I 
had  seen  to  that.  Mr.  Jay  pranced  round 
it,  juggled  with  it.  He  became  notice- 
ably irritated,  chattered  angrily.  At  last 
he  succeeded  in  getting  hold  of  it.  With 
a  jubilant  swish  he  whirred  skyward. 

But  his  flight  was  brief,  just  the 
length  of  the  string.  He  was  yanked 
back  to  earth  with  a  sudden  awful  bump. 
He  fairly  sprawled,  and  what  he  said 
in  bird  language  would  not  pass  the 
censors.  The  shock  of  the  fall  made  him 
loose  his  hold  on  the  nut. 

He  was  astounded,  flabbergasted,  at 
this  amazing  experience.  He  stood  first 
on  one  foot,  then  on  the  other,  cocked 
his  saucy  head,  eyed  the  nut  in  puzzle- 
ment, and  shrilled  maledications.  Noth- 
ing like  this  had  ever  happened  to  him 
before. 
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AERIAL  SEAS 

Like    white-capped   billotvs 

Of  the  sea, 

The  clouds, 

With  soundless  roar, 

Ride  through  the  blue  deeps 

Of  the  sky, 

And  break  in  feathery  foam 

upon  the  shore! 

-JESSIE  E.  WILLIAMS 


Then  came  a  brief  period  of  forceful 
concentration,  of  cautious  tiptoeing  in- 
vestigation, as  if  he  suspected  the  nut 
was  a  live  thing  that  might  jump  at  him. 

Apparently  reassured  by  the  nut's  con- 
tinued inoffensiveness,  he  again  grappled 
with  it  and  started  to  fly.  Once  more 
he  was  jerked  back  to  earth  by  the  re- 
straining cord.  He  was  nonplussed.  This 
was  a  pretty  how-de-do!  In  a  shrill 
rasping  voice  he  broadcast  imprecations 
to  the  four  winds,  and  to  nuts  in  gen- 
eral, and — flew  away. 

I  supposed  the  funny  episode  had 
ended.  But  no,  indeed.  That  jay  would 
not  acknowledge  defeat.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments he  returned,  this  time  with  Mrs. 
Jay. 

The  lady,  with  proud  preening  of 
feathers,  perched  on  a  lower  limb  of  the 
pepper  tree  which  swung  directly  above 
the  nut,  and  proceeded  to  eye  this  object 
of  vital  concern  with  serious  contempla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Jay,  standing  flat-footed  on  the 
ground,  looked  up  questioningly  at  his 
mate.  Then  began  a  lively  conference. 
There  were  loud-voiced  arguments  in 
which  conflicting  opinions  battled  for 
supremacy. 

To  demonstrate  to  his  better-half  the 
difficulties  to  be  encountered,  Mr.  Jay 
picked  up  the  nut  and  started  to  fly. 
Again  yanked  back,  bruised  in  body  and 
spirit,  he  shrilled  up  at  Mr.  Jay  as  if 
to  say,  "There!  Ding  it!  I  told  you  so!" 

Perky  Mrs.  Jay's  eyes  were  focused 
on  the  string.  She  realized  it  had  no 
business  there.  How  silly!  She  grinned 
a  cynical  bird  grin,  and  told  Mr.  Jay 
he  was  all  sorts  of  a  nit-wit. 

At  her  suggestion  and  insistance,  Mr. 
Jay  pecked  at  the  string  with  his  scissor- 
sharp  bill — pecked  viciously  to  ease  his 
peeve — stopping  frequently  as  if  to 
gather  new  strength  for  the  fray.  Hop- 
ping in  circles,  bowling  the  nut  over 
and  over,  jabbing  at  it  like  a  prizefighter 
in  the  ring,  he  loosened  the  cord.  The 
nut  rolled  free. 

Mrs.  Jay  flapped  her  wings  in  self- 
approbation,  and  chirruped,  "If  it  hadn't 
been  for  me  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Jay  strutted  vain-gloriously,  and 
scornfully  retorted,  "Piffle!  Humph! 
Piffle!" 

The  marital  squabble  quickly  blew 
over.  Mr.  Jay  picked  up  the  nut,  and 
side  by  side  in  conjugal  ecstasy  the  happy 
pair  flew  off  into  the  deep  of  the  garden 
to  banquet,  and  connive  for  new  thieving 
exploitations. 
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WASHINGTON  IN  THE  WS 

(Continued  from  Page  320) 

our  migration  to  Washington, — was  a  living  illustra' 
tion  of  it.  Delegates  from  every  city  and  township 
met  us  with  speeches,  fire  works,  flags  and  flowers. 
The  first  telegram  of  congratulation  which  my  father 
received  was  from  one  of  the  most  loyal  sons  of  the 
golden  west, — John  W.  Mackay.  The  length  and 
ardor  of  his  friendly  enthusiasm  measured  a  good  four 
pages,  which  so  surprised  and  amused  my  little  sister 
that  she  exclaimed  playfully,  "Oh,  this  nice  man  must 
own  the  telegraph!" — never  realising  that  she  had 
put  her  finger  on  the  truth.  The  second  telegram,  in 
direct  contrast,  was  from  Tom  Reed,  and  contained 
but  one  word:  "Immense!" — which  was  his  favorite 
adjective,  one  too  that  some  of  us  in  our  own  family 
adopted  forever  after  as  a  synonym  of  approbation. 

Thus  again  were  McKinley,  Reed,  and  McKenna 
brought  together  in  Washington,  their  bond  of 
friendship  more  strongly  cemented  than  ever.  Tom 
Reed,  whose  style  was  very  like  the  English  Chester' 
ton  of  today,  often  indulged  in  paradoxes,  and  none 
so  true  as  his  favorite  comment  on  his  rival:  McKin' 
ley  is  loved,  even  by  his  enemies." 

It  would  be  even  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that 
McKinley  never  had  any  real  enemies.  The  Presi' 
dent's  own  incredulity  in  the  enmity  of  any  of  man' 
kind  for  him  was  shown  at  Buffalo  a  few  minutes 
after  he  was  shot,  when  he  turned  to  Mr.  Cortelyou, 
and  out  of  his  mortal  agony  uttered  the  memorable 
words:  "Don't  let  then  hurt  him."  And  again,  with 
greater  pity  and  charity  when  he  whispered:  "It  must 
have  been  some  poor  misguided  fellow."  It  was  the 
Spirit  of  the  Master  that  dominated  his  life,  ilumi' 
nating  his  character  with  the  strength  and  beauty 
that  gave  to  it  a  quality  of  the  highest  sublimity.  It 
was  this  quality  which  so  often  and  so  completely 
unarmed  his  adversaries.  "D"'  him!"  I  once  heard  a 
very  irascible  old  man  exclaim,  who  had  a  special 
grievance  against  the  administration,  "I  wish  McKin' 
ley  were  not  so  nice.  It  makes  it  d  -  -  difficult  for  a 
fellow  to  express  an  opposing  opinion.  One  can 
never  go  the  whole  way  of  anger  with  him." 

Mr.  Charles  Emory  Smith,  in  his  memorial  address 
before  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  on  March  4,  1902,  thus  summed  up  those  ele' 
ments  of  popular  winsomeness  which  President 
McKinley  possessed  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  any 
public  man  I  have  ever  known:  "He  went  over  the 
land  and  across  the  Continent,  and  his  engaging  per' 
sonality  and  rare  powers  of  oratory  won  their  persua' 
sive  way.  A  face  of  sweetness  and  light:  deep  set 
and  piercing  eyes  under  a  Websterian  brow;  a  per' 
sonal  fascination  which  took  hold  of  all  who  came 
within  its  influence;  a  voice  sympathetic,  resonant 
and  full  of  vibrant  melody;  a  style  of  limpid  clearness 
(Continued  on  Page  330) 


NOW    58    HOURS,    SAN    FRANCISCO    TO    CHICAGO 

Overland  Limited 

Straight  and  true,  with  arrow-like  swiftness,  this  famous 
train  lays  its  course  between  San  Francisco  and  Chicago. 
It  is  the  choice  of  travelers  of  discrimination,  offering  every 
refinement  of  travel  comfort:  Rooms  en  suite,  if  desired; 
club  car,  barber,  valet,  shower;  ladies'  lounge  with  maid 
and  shower;  unsurpassed  dining-car  service.  Follows  the 
historic  Overland  Route. 

Only  Southern  Pacific  offers  choice  of  four  routes  to  and 
from  California.  Stop  over  anywhere.  Go  one  way,  return 
another,  on  "Overland  Limited,"  "Golden  Slate  Limited," 
"Sunset  Limited,"  or  "The  Cascade." 

Southern 
Pacific 
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in  physical,  moral  and  spiritual  educa- 
tion. The  policy  is  non-partisan  and  non- 
sectarian.  No  candidate  and  no  com- 
mercial enterprise  can  be  endorsed.  Its 
final  purpose  is  educational.  Many 
thousands  of  dollars  are  spent  annually 
in  philanthropy  work,  in  scholarships, 
keeping  pupils  in  grade,  high,  college 
and  university  classes;  in  school  equip- 
ment; in  the  purchase  of  musical  in- 
struments, and  in  nutrition.  Much  of 
this  money  is  raised  outside  of  actual 
dues. 

The  summer  program  of  the  Congress 
includes  supervised  playgrounds,  sum- 
mer health  schools,  sunshine  camps, 
health  and  dental  clinics,  home  nurses, 
and  a  nursery  school  for  young  mothers. 
Aid  in  every  way  is  also  given  to  pro- 
vide school  privileges  for  blind  children 
who  apply  for  education.  There  are  81 
Federations  in  the  California  Congress, 
each  with  20  departments. 

The  California  League  of  Women 
Voters  is  an  organization  whose  two 
aims  are  education  for  good  citizenship 
and  the  securing  of  good  legislation.  It 
is  in  no  way  concerned  or  connected 
with  partisan  politics,  and  does  not  en- 
dorse or  work  for  any  political  candi- 
date. It  urges  its  members  to  go  into  the 
parties  of  their  choice  and  work  for 
candidates  and  measures,  which  in  their 
judgment  will  make  for  a  stronger  and 
better  government.  It  also  urges  its 
members  to  take  an  active  part  in  elec- 
tions and  decisions  of  public  questions 
involving  the  name  of  the  League. 

The  San  Francisco  Center  is  perhaps 
the  oldest  factor  in  the  League  of  Wo- 
men Voters.  It  was  established  in  1911, 
immediately  after  the  winning  of  wo- 
man's suffrage  in  California.  They  or- 
ganized for  civic  and  legislative  work. 
They  also  established  a  large  State 
League  of  which  the  Center  became  a 
part.  In  1921  the  California  Civic 
League  became  the  California  unit  of 
the  National  League  of  Women  Voters. 
Their  aims  and  purposes  were  the  same, 
but  the  Civic  League  desired  an  oppor- 
tunity for  influence  in  Federal  matters. 

The  Center  has  taken  an  active  part 
at  each  session  of  the  Legislature 
whether  for  a  program  of  its  own  or  as 
part  of  the  former  Woman's  Legislative 
Council,  and  now  as  a  part  of  the 
League  of  Woman  Voters.  The  mea- 
sures in  which  the  Center  has  rendered 
valuable  assistance  in  the  past  are:  The 
Pure  Milk  Law,  Community  Property 
Laws,  including  the  wife's  right  to  tes- 
tamentary disposition;  the  law  making 
women  eligible  to  jury  service,  Redlight 


Abatement  Law,  bill  establishing  a 
moron  colony  in  Southern  California, 
acceptance  of  Federal  aid  for  maternity 
and  infancy  benefits  under  the  Shep- 
pard-Towner  Act,  creation  of  a  state 
bureau  of  Child  Hygiene,  and  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Child  Labor  Amendment. 

The  California  League  of  Women 
Voters  has  as  its  object  the  training  for 
efficient  citizenship,  the  study  of  civic 
problems,  the  discussion  of  public  ques- 
tions and  the  support  of  needed  legis- 
lation in  city  and  state.  An  important 
unit  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters 
is  the  Oakland  Forum,  whose  purpose 
is  to  create  an  open  forum  for  honest 
discussion  and  study  of  all  matters  of 
community,  state,  national  and  inter- 
national interest.  To  secure  speakers  of 
national  reputation  who  are  visiting  the 
Western  coast.  To  unite  in  the  East- 
bay  a  group  of  thinking  citizens  whose 
purpose  is  better  citizenship. 

Giving  unbiased  information  and  de- 
voting itself  to  the  questions  vital  to  the 
well-being  and  advancement  of  the  entire 
community  has  been  the  lie  of  proce- 
dure of  the  Forum.  Candidates  are 
asked  to  speak  before  elections  and  every 
important  project  is  brought  before  the 
members.  They  are  thus  prepared  for 
enlightened  political  action.  By  having 
no  regular  dates  for  most  of  the  meet- 
ings, the  opportunity  is  open  to  avail 
themselves  at  any  time  of  the  presence 
of  a  distinguished  speaker.  The  scope 
of  subjects  discussed  is  of  wide  range, 
touching  all  aspects  of  life,  whether 
political,  humanitarian,  or  of  a  broad 
general  interest. 

The  national  program  included  work- 
ing for  the  acceptance  of  child  labor 
amendments  in  the  various  states,  defeat 
of  the  Wadsworth-Garrett  amendments, 
to  make  it  harder  to  amend  the  Federal 
Constitution,  and  the  organization  of  a 
Federal  Department  of  Education. 

The  National  League  is  composed  of 
nine  officers  and  seven  Regional  Direc- 
tors, with  five  chairmen  of  committees 
on  Public  Welfare  in  Government,  a 
chairman  of  Legal  Status  of  Women, 
chairmen  of  Special  Committees  on  Im- 
migration Problems,  and  three  Counsel- 
lors. The  Public  Welfare  in  Govern- 
ment departments  are:  Child  Welfare, 
Education,  Living  Costs,  Social  Hy- 
giene, and  Women  in  Industry. 

The  program  of  work  depends  upon 
the  co-operation  of  state  and  local 
leagues.  Each  state  board  submits  its 
program  to  the  local  leagues,  and  the 
national  and  state  departments  and  com- 
mittees consult  as  to  a  tentative  pro- 


gram. A  completed  program  is  agreed 
upon  and  is  then  presented  to  the  na- 
tional convention  for  final  discussion 
and  adoption.  The  adopted  program 
consists  of  recommendations  for  study 
and  for  legislation  to  be  undertaken  as 
occasion  warrants. 

The  League  is  making  a  creative 
attack  upon  indifference  and  ignorance 
through  training  for  citizenship  and  by 
suporting  needed  legislation.  It  includes 
work  to  secure  efficiency  in  administra- 
tion and  the  enforcements  of  law.  The 
League  understands  efficient  govern- 
ment to  be  a  representative,  responsible 
and  responsive  government;  stronger 
than  any  political  or  economic  group ; 
capable  of  rendering,  with  the  1  east 
waste  and  lowest  cost,  services  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  life  of  all  the  people. 
The  goal  of  public  welfare  in  govern- 
ment is  to  secure  to  every  citizen,  at 
every  age,  the  largest  possible  measure 
of  life,  liberty  and  happiness. 

The  State  League  chooses  from  the 
recommendations  for  state  legislation 
adopted  by  the  national  convention, 
whatever  subjects  for  legislation  are 
most  needed  in  their  respective  states, 
and  decides  upon  the  time  for  introduc- 
ing those  matters. 

Another  great  service  organization  of 
the  state  is  the  American  Association  of 
University  Women.  In  the  broader 
sense,  all  the  work  of  this  group  is  edu- 
cational. A  program  for  initiating  and 
supporting  vital  changes  in  education  is 
being  undertaken  after  much  scientific 
study  of  the  child.  Each  phase  of  edu- 
cational process,  from  pre-school  stage 
through  the  university,  has  been  worked 
out  under  the  guidance  of  experts. 

These  university  women  as  mothers 
are  helping  to  create  a  more  intelligent 
interest  in  matters  pertaining  to  the 
child  and  the  school.  Ten  scholarships 
were  awarded  the  last  year  for  various 
fields  of  advanced  study,  and  a  new  one 
has  been  made  available  this  year  for  the 
study  of  the  pre-school  child.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Educational  Policies  directs 
and  tries  out  new  educational  efforts  to 
find  out  whether  or  not  they  are  adapt- 
ed to  the  interests  and  capacity  of  the 
membership.  One  or  two  projects  of  as 
wide  an  interest  as  posible  are  selected 
and  the  national  effort  centered  in  these. 

Recent  projects  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tional endeavor  are  pre-school  and  ele- 
mentary education  and  the  correlative 
interest  in  parental  education.  In  the 
last  few  years  several  hundred  groups  of 
young  children  have  been  organized  for 
the  study  of  the  pre-school  child  and 
elementary  education  in  the  schools. 
Studying  the  earlier  stages  of  mental 
development  and  the  formation  of  char- 
acter and  personality  and  keeping  re- 
cords of  the  facts  is  a  part  of  a  wide 
Continued  on  Page  (331) 
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Camille's  Tavern 

BREAKFASTS 
LUNCHEONS 
Special  Dinners 

75  Cents,  $1.00,  $1.25 
A  la  Carte  and  Table  d'Hote  Service 
Our  French  Chef  can  please  the  palate 

PHONE  GRAYSTONE   10414 

841    LARKIN    STREET   Near   Geary 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


334  Sutler  Street 

luncheon  is  served 
Jtrom  11-30  to  2-30 

tea  from  3  to  5 


on  Nationally  Popular 
21-JEWEL-TTun  Model 


The  Insured  Watch 

The  only  high-grade  watch 
solddirect  fromfactory!  ^ 

Imagine  being  able  to  por- 
ch ase  these  magnificent  thin 
model  watches  at  lowest 
factory  prices  on  easy  pay- 
ments out  of  your  income,  or 
for  cash!  Letussendyouone 
of  these  marvelous  watchesl 
—you  are  under  nooblJRation! 
to  keep  it.  You'll  agree  it  is 
the  world's  greatest  watch 
value.  Write  for  free  6-color 
book  and  learn  the  true  facts! 

FREE 

6-Color  Book 

If  you  write  at  once  we  will 
send  beautiful  style  book, 
showing  lowest  factory  prices 
on  these  lifetime  insured 
watches.  Thousands  save 
money  this  way.  Writ*  today! 

WRITE! 

Luxurious  strap  and  bracelet 
watches  at  remarkably  low 
prices !  Write  for  free  Btyli 
book  TODAY ! 

STUDEBAKERJVATCH  COMPANY" 

Thrtei  •jita.rtir*  of  a  century  of  fair  dfaling 

Dept.  NQ»I»        . . .  South  Bend,  Indiana 


,  Canadian  Addrctt:    W\ndior.  On 


SEVENTY    FIVE   YEARS    IN 
CALIFORNIA 

THIS  book  by  William  Heath 
Davis,  and  edited  by  Douglas  S.  Wat- 
son, is  just  from  the  press  of  John 
Howell1  of  San  Francisco.  There  are 
five  hundred  pages  in  the  book  and  it 
sells  for  $10.00. 

Here  is  a  volume  which  gives  a  sin- 
cere picture  of  the  fascinating  panor- 
ama of  California  History  from  one 
who  lived  in  the  very  center  of  these 
stirring  events  through  three  quarters 
of  a  century. 

William  Heath  Davis  came  to  the 
Coast  in  1845  and  saw  the  last  of  the 
"Golden  Age"  of  California  when  cab- 
alleros  and  senoritas  of  that  era  lived 
tranquilly  in  a  prosperous  culture.  The 
author  married  a  daughter  of  the  Dons. 
The  book  gives  intimate  pictures  of 
Castro,  Vajllejo,  Montgomery,  Stock- 
ton, Sutler,  Brannan,  Larkin,  Mont- 
gomery, Fremont,  Kearny  and  others. 

Through  the  gold  rush  days  and  the 
later  periods  which  followed  he  gives 
a  first  hand  story.  As  one  of  San  Fran- 
cisco's prominent  business  men  his  ob- 
serving eyes  saw  the  dawn  of  the  com- 
mercial era. 

In  1889  the  author  published  the 
book  "Sixty  Years  in  California."  Later 
he  brought  together  the  material  for 
a  more  comprehensive  volume  but  died 
in  1909  at  the  age  of  87,  too  soon  to 
finish  the  task. 

Able  hands  have  fortunately  taken  up 
where  he  left  off  and  saved  for  posterity 
an  invaluable  mine  of  historic  informa- 
tion. The  editorial  work  has  been  care- 
fully handled  by  Douglas  S.  Watson 
and  to  John  Howell  goes  the  honor  of 
bringing  out  this  outstanding  work. 

"Seventy  Five  Years  in  California" 
has  been  dedicated  to  President  Her- 
bert Hoover  and  has  been  called  by 
leading  critics  "the  best  book  of  its  kind 
in  America." 

According  to  Harr  Wagner  The 
book  is  rich  in  source  material  and  is 
the  greatest  personal  contribution  in 
existence  to  California  history  for  a 
period  of  seventy  five  years." 

WESTWARD 

By  MARIE  BOIDO  RUELAS 
Westward  across  the  giant  cordillera 
And  past  the  muddy  Rio  Colorado, 
To  where  the  Spaniards  gave  to  us  an  era 

Deserving  of  the  name  El  Dorado. 
To  where  Balboa  "El  Mar  del  Sur"  discovered 

And  Los  Conquistadores  took  possession 
In  name  of  Spain  of  all  the  land  they  covered, 
To  furrow  realms  for  other's  swift  progres- 
sion. 

Westward,  where  Anza  braving  toil  and 
danger,  .   . 

Crossed  desert  sands  and  snowy,  shining 

Sierras 

To  pave  the  way  for  pioneer  and  stranger, 
Removing  thus  one  thousand  miles  of 

terrors; 

He  founded  San  Francisco,  sunset  portal 
That  stands  ajar  to  welcome  every  mortal. 
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WASHINGTON  IN  THE  '90'S 

(Continued  from  Page  327) 

and  simplicity,  tipped  at  times  with  the  divine  flame 
of  eloquence;  an  almost  unrivaled  power  of  seising 
the  central  and  controlling  facts,  and  presenting  them 
with  sharp,  luminous,  and  convincing  force;  the  allied 
faculty  of  clarifying  and  crystallizing  a  truth  or  an 
argument  in  a  phrase  or  an  epigram;  the  capacity  to 
take  the  tumbler  from  the  table  on  the  platform  and 
make  it  the  illustration,  lucent  as  the  sunbeam,  of  a 
theory,  or  policy,  so  that  the  simplest  child  could 
understand,  and  the  memory  carried  it  forever;  and 
over  all  that  subtle  and  indescribable  charm  of  sin' 
cerity  and  suavity  which  is  irresistible — such  were 
the  rare  attributes  which  swayed  and  carried  vast 
multitudes." 

If  the  mesmeric  charm  of  President  McKinley  was 
so  felt  by  the  political  multitudes,  how  much  more 
vividly  must  it  have  been  exerted  upon  those,  like 
ourselves,  who  were  thrown  into  almost  daily  asso- 
ciation with  him  in  Washington! 

It  has  been  repeatedly  said  that  the  McKinley 
administration  was  socially  dull,  owing  to  the  poor 
health  of  the  mistress  of  the  White  House.  As  a  mat- 
ter  of  fact,  President  McKinley  entertained  con- 
stantly,  so  much  so  that  his  salary,  small  and  most 
inadequate,  even  for  those  days,  was  entirely  ex- 
hausted  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  White  House 
was  then  greatly  in  need  of  renovation,  and  sadly 
old'fashioned.  During  the  Roosevelt  administration, 
under  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  experienced  supervision, 
McKim,  Mead  and  White,  the  famous  New  York 
architects,  made  extensive  alterations  and  additions, 
more  worthy  of  the  residence  of  the  first  Gentleman 
of  the  Land. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  President  to  receive  his 
friends  in  the  morning  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  the  vari' 
ous  delegations  so  often  visiting  Washington  at  three 
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o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Only  occasionally  did  he 
make  any  demands  on  his  gentle  wife  to  assist  him 
at  these  rather  public  functions.  Mr.  McKinley  us*- 
ally  stood  at  the  entrance  to  the  Blue  Room,  shaking 
hands  with  each  caller,  and  pronouncing  faithfully 
each  name  after  the  announcement  made  by  his  aide, 
which  was  the  secret  of  his  gift  and  ability  to  recall 
any  one  who  made  him  a  second  visit.  Mrs.  McKin- 
ley,  when  she  was  present,  would  remain  seated  by 
his  side,  holding  in  her  hands  a  few  violets  or  orchids, 
a  fragrant  and  pretty  armor  against  the  fatiguing 
ordeal  of  hand  shaking.  Once  when  I  was  asked  to 
assist  her,  I  stood  for  so  long  a  time  by  her  chair  that 
I  found  myself  counting  the  pearls  in  Mrs.  Folk's 
necklace;  her  portrait,  which  hung  directly  opposite 
us,  is  fixed  indelibly  in  my  mind,  and  I  was  truly 
grateful  to  her  for  being  so  handsome. 

"Aren't  you  weary,  Mr.  President?"  I  asked  at 
the  end  of  the  reception.  "Not  very,"  he  replied, 
"for  I  never  permit  any  one  to  clasp  my  hand  first. 
I  do  all  the  shaking  myself.  It  is  the  shaking  that 
tires  one." 

General  Washington  on  similar  occasions  received 
in  full  afternoon  dress,  of  black  velvet  and  knee 
breeches,  one  yellow  gloved  hand  holding  his  cocked 
hat,  while  the  other  rested  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword; 
he  greeted  his  visitors  with  a  dignified  bow,  the  posi' 
tion  of  his  hands  indicating  that  the  salutation  was 
not  to  be  accompanied  further.  Mr.  Hoover  has 
decided  thus  early  in  his  administration  that  hand 
shaking  is  too  exhausting,  and  so  once  more  that  cere- 
mony  is  to  be  omitted.  But  what  will  he  do  with  his 
hands?  That  is  the  question,  with  no  sword,  no 
cocked  hat  and  no  bouquet  (Perhaps,  like  Napoleon  I, 
he  will  thrust  his  right  hand  into  the  breast  pocket 
of  his  coat,  not  an  ungraceful  attitude. 

(To  Be  Continued  Next  Month) 
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THE  TREK  OF  THE  CLUB 

(Continued  from  Page  328) 
movement  to  raise  the  level  of  commu- 
nity intelligence  about  child  training. 
Arousing  public  inteerst  is  the  hope  of 
the  committee,  so  that  results  may  be 
applied  by  parents  in  the  bringing  up  of 
their  children.  The  purpose  of  the  asso- 
ciation is  to  unite  the  alumnae  of  differ- 
ent institutions  for  practical  educational 
work. 

Combined  interest  in  legislative  mat- 
ters has  given  the  women  of  the  state  an 
insight  into  the  workings  of  the  Legis- 
lature and  many  issues  have  repeatedly 
been  brought  before  that  body  before 
the  measures  have  finally  been  adopted. 
It  took  the  work  of  two  sessions  of 
the  Legislature  to  establish  the  right  of 
women  to  serve  on  juries.  It  took  at 
least  four  years  of  preliminary  enlight- 
enment and  educating  of  both  men  and 
women.  Although  the  jury  plan  of  con- 
ducting trials  has  worked  satisfactorily 
for  centuries,  and  although  juries  are 
made  up  of  every-day  citizens,  it  took 
much  persuasion  to  convince  some  people 
that  women  as  well  as  men  are  citizens. 
It  was  a  new  departure  for  women,  and 
the  intricate  process  of  court  procedure 
in  the  labyrinth  of  law  has  been  a  lib- 
eral education  for  those  who  have  given 
their  time  to  serve. 

Before  the  Legislature  met  in  1925 
an  educational  campaign  was  instituted 
throughout  the  entire  state  on  the  "Child 
Labor  Amendment."  The  result  was  a 
great  victory,  not  only  for  the  amend- 
ment but  for  the  power  of  the  united 
effort  of  the  women.  California  was  one 
of  the  first  four  states  to  ratify  the 
amendment,  the  other  three  being  Ari- 
zona, Arkansaw  and  Wisconsin. 

When  the  great  conservation  project 
to  save  the  redwoods  of  California  was 
inaugurated,  the  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  throughout  the  state  used  every 
effort  in  behalf  of  the  campaign.  They 
saw  plainly  that  unless  definite  steps 
were  taken  to  conserve  and  rescue  from 
destruction  our  primeval  forests  that 
California's  oldest  living  things  would 
in  a  few  years  be  depleted.  A  fund  was 
raised  by  popular  subscription  from  the 
club  women  who  rallied  to  the  support 
of  the  movement.  In  a  short  time  a 
sum  excelling  $50,000  was  accumulated 
to  purchase  a  grove  on  the  "Redwood 
Highway." 

If  any  one  feared  that  the  efforts  of 
club  women  in  patriotic  service  would 
be  dissipated  after  the  war  they  should 
know  something  of  the  co-operation 
with  ex-service  men  and  women.  This 
work  has  been  carried  on  so  quietly  and 
systematically  that  few,  even  of  the 
women  themselves,  realize  the  magni- 
tude of  the  enlisted  aid.  Fourteen  per 
(Continued  on  Page  333) 
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To  the  League  of  Western  Writers: 

THE  HARR  WAGNER  PUBLISHING  CO.,  publishers 
of  Western  Books  by  Western  Authors,  sends  you,  through 
the  Overland  Monthly,  Greeting  and  Welcome.  Examine 
these  books  at  our  exhibit,  or  at  our  offices,  609  Mission 
Street,  San  Francisco. 

"JOAQUIN  MILLER  AND  HIS  OTHER  SELF,"  by  Harr 
Wagner.  340  Pages.  Size  6x9.  16-page  illustrations.  The  real  life 
story  of  Joaquin  Miller  with  60  pages  devoted  to  his  women  con- 
tacts. Price  0.00. 

"LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  A  FORTY  NINER'S  DAUGHTER," 
by  Aurora  Esmeralda  (Mrs.  Ella  Sterling  Mighels),  author  of  "The 
Story  of  the  Files"  and  "Literary  California."  Price  $5.00. 

"LITERARY  CALIFORNIA,"  by  Ella  Sterling  Mighels.  Price  #5. 
"AUTOBIOGRAPHY  AND  FAVORITE  POEMS,"  Joaquin 
Miller.  Price  #175. 

"A  HANDBOOK  FOR  CALIFORNIACS,"  Mott.  Price  #1.25. 
"WEST  WINDS,"  California  Writers  Club,  Introduction  by  Ina 
Coolbrith.  Price  #2.00. 

"A  MAN  UNAFRAID,"  the  story  of  John  Charles  Fremont.  By 
Herbert  Bashford  and  Harr  Wagner.  Price  #5.00.  De  Luxe  Edi- 
tion, Autographed,  #10.00. 

"A  PIONEER  MOTHER  OF  CALIFORNIA,"  by  Elisha  Brooks. 
Price  #1.00. 

"HISTORY  OF  CALIFORNIA,"  by  Mark  Keppel  and  Harr 
Wagner.  Price  #1.50. 

"THE  EARLY  LIFE  AND    LETTERS    OF    LUTHER    BUR- 
BANK,"  by  his  sister,  Emma  Burbank  Beeson.  Price  #2.00. 
"AS  CALIFORNIA  WILDFLOWERS  GROW,"  by  Katherine 
Chandler.  Price  #1.50. 

"WAWONA,"  an  Indian  Story  by  Ella  Sterling  Mighels.  #1.25. 
"THE  CHUMASH  INDIANS,"  a  Story  of  Adventure  for  Young 
People  by  Gale  Ewell.  Price  #1.80. 
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With  What  Measure  Ye  Mete 


(Continued  from  Page  303) 


Althea  threw  the  light  out  over  the 
big  echoing  room. 

"Hester?"  she  called  softly.  When 
there  was  no  answer  she  turned  back. 

"I  thought  I  heard  someone.  I 
thought  it  might  be  Hester,"  she  ex- 
plained. 

"You  needn't  bother  now,  lady,  I'll 
lug  all  this  below  fur  yu,"  was  all  Blair 
answered.  "Yu  c'n  go  on  down  where 
it's  warm — look  out!" 

A  steady  thump,  thump  sounded 
through  the  irregular  hangings  of  the 
wind  and  rain. 

"Does  your  lady  friend  walk  heavy 
like  that?"  he  whispered  tensely. 

"It's  someone  pounding.  You  go!" 
Althea  shuddered,  clung  to  Blair,  then 
waited.  The  heavy  knock  was  repeated 
but  Blair  made  no  move.  Suddenly  Al- 
thea laughed.  "It's  Hester — the  lock's 
on,"  she  said,  and  at  once  opened  the 
door. 

A  man  stood  there  in  wet  cap  and 
slicker,  huge  in  frame,  a  dark  lantern  in 
one  hand  and  a  dripping  umbrella  in 
the  other.  Intense  active  eyes  peered 
calculatingly  from  an  unshaven,  weath- 
er-beaten face.  The  reddish  growth 
was  of  a  length  to  give  it  a  brute  ap- 
pearance. 

As  they  stood  facing  each  other  the 
wind  blew  a  whiff  of  rain  through  the 
open  doorway  into  Althea's  face.  With 
a  little  cry  she  drew  back  and  slam- 
med the  door.  But  the  man  had  quietly 
stepped  in.  Catching  the  door  as  it 
swung  he  closed  it  carefully. 

"Excuse  my  intruding,'  please,  but 
my  mother  has  been  uneasy  and  sent  me 
over  to  see  if  you're  all  right,"  he  said, 
removing  his  cap  and  leaning  the  um- 
brella against  the  door  frame. 

"Why — yes — certainly — kind  of  your 
mother,  I'm  sure.  Mr.  Blair,"  she 
called,  "will  you  please  come  out  here?" 

"We  live  across  the  ravine — my 
name's  Clinton,  Jim  Clinton. 

"Yes — my  friend  is  in  there,"  she  in- 
dicated the  closet.  The  man  discon- 
certed her  by  the  crafty  way  he  looked 
past  her  when  she  tried  to  meet  his 
eyes.  He  was  watching  her  fixedly, 
motionless.  She  felt  her  knees  getting 
wobbly;  stood  still,  more  paralyzed  by 
fear  of  something  unknown  about  this 
visitor  than  waiting  from  any  choice  of 
her  own. 

"Mr.  Blair — please,  here's  someone." 

There  was  no  response,  and  in  a  pan- 
ic she  turned  towards  the  closet  when 
abruptly  she  felt  herself  pulled  back 
with  violence. 

"Wait — stop!"  commanded  Clinton 
in  a  hoarse  whisper. 


In  a  frenzy  at  his  hold  upon  her  arm 
she  tried  to  scream,  but  her  voice  for- 
sook her.  "Let  go  of  me,"  she  could 
only  gasp  in  sudden  terror. 

Before  Clinton  could  answer,  Blair's 
voice  cut  in  on  them. 

"If  yu're  a  friend  of  this  lady  here 
I'm  sure  glad  t'  meet  yu,"  came  from 
the  closet. 

"How  d'  ye  do — "  returned  Clinton, 
and  releasing  Althea  quickly  he  moved 
towards  the  closet  door. 

Althea  dropped  into  a  chair,  but  sud- 
denly darted  behind  him  and  threw  the 
light  where  Blair  might  see  him  at  the 
door.  In  the  doorway  Clinton  stopped, 
keeping  one  hand  in  his  coat  pocket 
while  with  the  other  he  shaded  his  eyes 
in  an  attempt  to  look  into  the  closet. 

"How  d'  ye  do,  Mr.   Clair." 

"I  been  tryin'  t'  safeguard  this  bed- 
din'  some  against  the  rain,"  spoke  the 
voice  from  within.  "D"  yu  s'pose  to- 
gether we  c'n  keep  the  stuff  dry  while 
we  tote  it  below  fur  Miss  Crandall? 
What  d'  yu  think?" 

"Why,  it's  a  good  idee,  I  guess," 
agreed  Clinton,  standing  always  with 
his  back  to  Althea  and  her  candle.  He 
stared  at  the  pile  of  bedding,  though 
neither  could  see  the  other's  face. 

"If  yu'll  steady  'er  on  that  side  I'll 
heft  'er.  She's  tied,  I  reck'n  she'll 
hold,"  said  Blair.  The  mound  of  bed- 
ding rose  between  the  two  men. 

Clinton  reached  for  it  with  his  free 
arm.  "I'll  take  'em,"  he  offered. 

"Step  back,"  as  the  bundle  began  to 
move. 

"Hold  on — let  me  have  it."  Clinton 
stood  still. 

"Let  'er  through!"  The  bundle 
pushed  against  Clinton. 

"Leave  go."  Clinton  backed  a  step. 

"Jes'  keep  'er  righted.  I  got  'er," 
spoke  the  voice  of  the  bundle.  Then 
Clinton  backed  out,  his  arm  on  the  pile, 
and  from  the  closet  Blair  emerged — or 
rather,  there  came  a  huge  pile  of  bed- 
ding presumably  propelled  by  a  person, 
as  feet  were  visible  beneath. 

Seeing  Clinton  withdrawing  towards 
her,  Althea  dashed  for  the  door,  turn- 
ing to  set  the  candle  on  the  table. 

"Let's  have  that,"  demanded  Clin- 
ton, deserting  his  post  and  springing 
towards  her,  at  the  same  time  reaching 
for  the  candle. 

Althea  seized  the  door-knob  about  to 
plunge  out  when  Blair's  voice  stopped 
her  flight. 

"If  yu  don't  mind,  Miss,  will  yu 
open  the  door?  open  wide." 

"Yes — and  hold  it  there,"  agreed 
Clinton,  as  the  bundle  moved  steadily 


toward  him.  At  the  door  he  resumed 
his  place  at  the  front  of  the  bedding, 
and  Althea  managed  to  open  the  dopr 
and  hold  it  while  the  two  men  passfd 
through,  though  to  her  horror  the  wind 
promptly  blew  the  candle  out. 

"Don't  forget  yer  oilcloth  bunnet, 
Miss,"  Blair  called  back. 

She  listened  to  their  labored  tramp 
towards  the  stairway,  as  hurriedly  grop- 
ing in  the  dark  for  her  oilcloth  she  pre- 
pared to  follow — when  suddenly  a  wild 
commotion  outside  sent  a  pillow  and 
quantities  of  shattered  glass  through  the 
window  into  the  room.  Then  a  shot 
rang  out.  Unable  to  make  another  mo- 
tion, Althea  just  crumpled  onto  the 
floor  where  she  stood,  and  waited. 

A  moment  of  black  silence  was  fol- 
lowed by  shouting  and  voiced  outside. 
More  silence,  weeks,  months — years  of 
it — then  she  heard  a  heavy  tread  on  the 
stair — across  the  porch — and  the  door 
opened.  A  man  came  in — and  using  a 
flashlight  found  the  candle  and  lighted 
it.  It  was  Clinton.  He  threw  the  flash 
about  till  it  picked  out  Althea  where  she 
sat  shaking  on  the  floor.  He  stared ; 
stood  there,  panting. 

She  stared  back. 

"Who — shot?"  said  Hester's  voice, 
and  there  in  the  doorway  she  stood. 

"I  did,"  answered  Clinton,  laying  a 
revolver  on  the  table. 

"Where  —  is— Mr.— Blair  ?"  Althea 
managed.  Hester,  following  the  thin 
little  voice,  saw  her  huddled  on  the  floor 
and  flew  to  her.  Without  comment  she 
helped  her  onto  the  porch,  then  turned 
to  Clinton. 

"What  in  the  world — "  she  began. 

"Her  'Mr.  Blair'  is  on  his  way  to 
the  hospital,"  said  Clinton  gruffly  indi- 
cating Althea.  "I  got  him  in  the  leg. 
I'm  the  sheriff  of  this  county."  He 
turned  back  his  coat  and  showed  her  a 
star. 

"Why — ?"  Althea  could  get  no  far- 
ther. 

"He  sprang  for  my  throat  outside.  I 
knocked  him  off,  but  he  jumped  from 
the  stairway,  the  damned  whelp,  and 
made  for  the  woods.  So  I  shot." 

"I  don't  understand,"  appealed  Hes- 
ter. 

"I  had  a  posse  waiting  in  a  car  out 
front,"  went  on  Clinton.  "At  the  shot 
they  came — and  we  see  when  we  picked 
'im  up  that  he  needed  the  hospital  to 
get  the  bullet  looked  after.  So  they 
rushed  him." 

"But  how  did  you — any  of  you — come 
here?"  persisted  Hester. 

"This  place  was  closed  madam.  Last 
twenty-four  hours  I've  kep'  my  eye  on 
it  and  saw  you  come  in  tonight.  You 
was  plain  enough  below,  but  later  a 
dim  light  up  here  made  me  uneasy.  I 
slipped  up,  and  through  the  window  I 
(Continued  on  Page  335) 
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your  stay 
here 
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MISS   MARY    GARDEN 

in  one  of  a  large  number  of 
unsolicited  comments  by  world 
famous  celebrities,  writes: 

"Why  live  elsewhere  when 
the   Ambassador,   the   most 

beautiful  hotel  in  the 

world  is  here." 

No  Hotel  in  the  World 
offers  more  varied  attrac- 
fiSSLt      tions  —  superb  27-acre 
park  with  miniature  golf 
course,  open-air  plunge  and 
tennis  courts.  Riding,  hunt-      (- 
ing  and  all  sports,   includ-   i' t 
ing    18-hole    Rancho    Golf   'M 
Club    and    archery    ranges,  "''i^ 
Motion  picture  theater  and      't< 
35  smart  shops  within  the 
hotel.     Famous     Cocoanut 
Grove  for  dancing  nightly. 

BEN  L.  FRANK,  Manager 

Write  for  Chef's  Cook  Book 
of  California  recipes 


Special  Dishes  for  Writers 

Know  for  its  rare  Epicurean   dishes, 
he  New  Goodfellows  Coffee   Shop,   at 
•3    Powell    Street,    San    Francisco,    op- 
iosite  the  League  of  Western  Writers' 
Convention    headquarters,   has   extended 
a    special    invitation    to    writers    from 
other  cities  to  visit  the  grill  during  their 
sojourn  in  the  city.    The  establishment 
is  under  the  direction  of  A.  J.  and  P.  J. 
Zevas — the  Zevas   Brothers — who   have 
been    catering    to    the    palates    of    San 
Franciscans  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
Although   well   known   to    local   profes- 
sional men  and  writers  they  are  rinding 
an  increasing  patronage  from  visitors  in 
the  Bay  Region. 


THE  TREK  OF  THE  CLUB 
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cent  of  all  hospitalized  war  patients  are 
in  California,  where  they  are  cared  for 
in  the  seven  hospitals  of  the  state. 

The  American  War  Mothers,  an  or- 
ganization composed  entirely  of  mothers 
who  had  sons  or  daughters  in  the  war, 
confine  their  work  to  ex-service  men 
and  women  and  their  families.  All  of 
the  veteran  institutions  of  the  state  are 
included  in  their  activities.  Reports 
show  that  California  of  all  states  stands 
first  in  hospital  work.  The  American 
Legion  Auxiliary  of  this  state  alone  has 
a  membership  of  9,000.  Aside  from 
looking  after  the  disabled  soldier,  this 
body  of  women  has  the  task  of  rehabili- 
ation  as  an  important  part  of  their  work. 
A  tubercular  sanitarium  for  ex-service 
patients  is  maintained  in  the  hills  of 
Livermore,  near  Oakland.  It  is  the  only 
'hospital  of  its  kind  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  Legion  Auxiliary  have 
established  a  day  nursery,  with  a  paid 
attendant  to  care  for  the  children  whose 
mothers  are  visiting  patients;  for  no 
child  is  allowed  on  the  grounds  or  in 
the  wards. 

Aside  from  the  main  building  there  is 
a  cottage  where  overseas  nurses  are 
cared  for  and  given  aid.  It  was  furnished 
by  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  of 
Alameda  District  and  the  Overseas 
League.  These  clubs  also  planted  the 
grounds  in  shrubs,  flowers  and  trees.  In 
the  screened  enclosure  of  the  patio  of  the 
Occupational  Therapy  building,  out- 
door moving  pictures  have  been  installed, 
which  can  be  seen  by  the  patients  from 
their  cots. 

In  the  Los  Angeles  district  the  activi- 
ties of  co-operation  with  war  veterans 
are  continuous.  At  the  base  hospital  at 
Sawtelle  the  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  have  built  and  equipped  a  Child- 
ren's Lodge.  At  San  Fernando  a  sun 
room  connected  with  the  Woman's 
Building  has  been  furnished.  At  Ven- 
tura the  veterans  occupy  a  group  of  cot- 
tages where  the  patients  make  articles 
to  sell.  Recently  the  Ventura  Woman's 
Club  sold  $2,500  worth  of  handcraft 
made  by  these  men. 

Letterman  and  the  Marine  Hospital 
in  San  Francisco  and  the  Marine  Base 
Hospital  in  San  Diego  all  receive  valu- 
able aid  and  a  systematic  participation 
by  the  clubs  of  those  districts  has  bright- 
ened the  lives  of  the  patients  confined  in 
these  insttiutions.  The  combined  inter- 
est in  the  service  clubs  has  brought  the 
different  groups  of  women  closer  to- 
gether, and  a  wider  range  of  specific 
accomplishment  has  led  to  a  broader 
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LIFE! 
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New  FREE  Book  Tells 
How  You  May  Do  It 


The  Rosicrucians  know 
how!  For  ages  they  have 
demonstrated  a  greater 
knowledge  and  a  superior 
power  over  all  obstacles 
in  life. 

Let  them  help  you  solve 
your  problems.  Their 
guidance  will  reveal  psy- 
chic laws  and  Mystic  prin- 
ciples which  will  make 
you  mighty  and  success- 
ful in  attaining  health, 
prosperity  and  self  mast- 
ership. 

The  new  free  book,  "The 
Light  of  Egypt,"  will  tell 
you  how  to  change  the 
whole  course  of  your  life 
in  a  short  time.  Write  a 
letter  asking  for  it  today. 


Librarian  E.  Y.  L. 
AMORC  TEMPLE 

Rosicrucian  Park 
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sympathy  and  understanding  and  a 
closer  correlation  of  the  clubs  of  the  ex- 
treme ends  of  the  state. 

A  budget  of  hours  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  busy  club  woman  of  today, 
for  "action"  is  her  slogan,  and  she  ex- 
pects to  keep  pace  with  the  steady  trend 
of  events  and  the  many  issues  of  im- 
portance. Written  in  the  archives  of 
the  realm  of  clubs  is  a  long  list  of 
varied  achievements,  and  prophetic  of 
the  future  a  broader  scope  of  activity  is 
evidenced  from  the  reports  of  club 
presidents  and  chairmen.  Systematic 
programs  proposed  has  added  interest, 
thus  stimulating  effort  to  greater  possi- 
bilities. 
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NAVAJO  WAR  DANCE   By  MAITLAND  BUSHBY 

NOW  dim  against  the  sky  line  . . . 
A  treeless,  rugged  skyline, 
Leaping  fires  begin  to  glow, 
War  fires  of  the  Navajo. 
Comes  the  thunder  of  the  drums ; 
Breathing,  pulsing,  living  drums. 
Warriors'  blood  is  in  them  heating 
At  the  war  cries'  loud  repeating. 
Fans  to  flame  the  wild  eyes  glancing. 
And  the  beat  of  mad  feet  dancing, 
To  the  trail  and  onward  they  go, 
By  the  light  of  a  fire  burned  low. 
Silence  . .  .  silence,  creeping  and  cold  ; 
Blood,  fresh  blood,  dulls  the  moon's  bright  gold. 


Wudt  would  become  of  writers  and 
readers  without  the  booksellers?" 

ff  This  is  the  eternal  question.  Booksellers 
are  important  in  the  scheme  of  things. 
They  are  the  link  between  authors  and 
buyers. 

^f  And  browsing-  in  a  bookshop  is  more  than 
a  mere  pleasure.  A  chance  acquaintance 
met  there  may  become  a  lifelong  friend; 
for  books  are  friends. 

f[  John  HowelPs  bookshop  is  unique,  and  he 
publishes  real  books,  too. 

||  This  year  it  was  the  famous  "Seventy -five 
Years  in  California,"  by  William  Heath 
Davis.  Just  prior  it  was  "Sketches  of  the 
Sixties"  —  little  known  Bret  Harte  and 
Mark  Twain  material. 

ff  You  are  invited  to  browse  at 

JOHN   HOWELL'S 

434  Post  Street,  San  Francisco 

Opposite   the   Hotel   St.   Francis 

Rare  Books  and  First  Editions 


1 

A.  M.  ROBERTSON 
222  Stockton  Street 
San  Francisco 

The  Home  of  Good  Books 

LOST  WORLD 

By  Louis  GIXSBERG 

TRANSLUCENT  in  the  flawless  pond, 
Like  crystal-globe  inverted  there. 
A  fringe  of  wood  and  sky  beyond 
Are  cleaned  as  by  a  purer  air. 

Here  rinsed  from  Time  are  sunk  my  dreams ; 

My  boyhood  days  lie  anchored  all ; 
Here,  where  a  bright  enchantment  gleams, 

My  youth  is  drowned  beyond  recall. 

So,  in  its  olden  glory  clad, 

The  world  I  lost,  I  see  it  plain  : 

The  happiness  that  once  I  had 
But  that  I  cannot  have  again  .  .  . 
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What  They  Say  of 

POETRY  WORLD" 

Edited  by  Parmenia  Migel,  Alice 
Rogers  Hager,  Marion  Per  ham 
Gale,  Gertrude  White,  Blanche 
Lee  and  Jerry  Clason. 

"The  publisher  himself  is  one  of  the 
cleverest  of  his  own  contributors.  The 
most  interesting  feature  is  his  depart- 
ment of  gossip  about  literary  folks."— 
Clifford  Gassier  in  the  Honolulu  Stur- 
Bnlletin. 

"1  like  this  venture  wholeheartedly.  It 
is  soundly  worthwhile,  not  alone  in  tin- 
material  it  ust-s,  but  in  typography." — • 
Bert  Cooksley. 

"This  new  magazine  should  fill  a  place 
with  poetry  lovers." — The  Palm  Beach 
Post. 

"A  refreshing  novelty  and  originality 
both  in  format  and  content  which  we 
do  not  find  in  our  English  publications, 
and  I  like  the  prose  columns  in  par- 
ticular."— Chas.  John  Arnell,  editor, 
The  Oecnchord.  England. 

Published  Monthly,  and  Sold  by 
Subscription  Only,  at  $3  a  Year. 

MYSELF  LIMITED 
By  HENRY  HARRISON 

"His  poems  possess  one  of  the  chief 
attributes  of  authentic  poetry,  sin- 
cerity. The  reader  can  almost  hear 
him  recite  the  lilting  lines  of  'A  Fable 
for  Foxes,'  give  just  the  right  vocal 
pathos  to  'The  Old  Man'  and  the 
thought-packed  'Last  Love  Letter'  and 
run  the  gamut  of  the  typically  Har- 
risonian  epitaphs  (which  he  can  almost 
br  said  to  have  invented).  A  book  of 
»'?al  distinction,  of  power,  and  of 
beauty." — Benjamin  Musser. 
"His  energy  is  real  poetry,  getting  out 
in  ever  better  form.  It  has  human 
('.•fling  in  it.  and  fine  idealism  even 
when  it  wears  the  cynic's  robes." — 
Shaemas  O'Sheel. 

$1.50  a   Copy 

THE  GRUB  STREET 

BOOK  of  VERSES  1929 

Edited  by  Henry  Harrison 

With  31  Illustrations  by 
Charles  Cullen 

This  3rd  annual  contains  poems  by 
Shaemas  O'Sheel,  Clifford  Gessler, 
Ernest  Hartsock,  Lucia  Trent,  Ralph 
Cheyney.  Robert  P.  Tristram  Coffin, 
William  Griffith.  Edwin  Ford  Piper, 
Ruth  Peiter.  Nellie  Burget  Miller,  Mar- 
pery  Mansfield.  J.  Corson  Miller,  Edith 
Mirick.  Elias  Lieberman,  Edgar  Daniel 
Kramer.  Amory  Hare,  Ellen  Glines. 
Jan  Isbelle  Fortune,  Glenn  Ward  Dres- 
bach.  Miriam  Allen  deFord.  Howard 
McKin'ey  Pornine.  Ralph  Waldo  Snow. 
Jay  G.  Sigmund.  Isobel  Stone  and 
many  others. 

HENRY  HARRISON,  Publisher 
19   Stuyvesant   Street  New   York 
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WITH  WHAT  MEASURE 
YE  METE 
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saw  this  young  lady.  I  heard  a  man's 
voice,  but  I  couldn't  get  a  look  at  him. 
He  kep'  in  the  shadow,  and  seeing  that, 
I  was  sure  I'd  found  my  man.  I  kep' 
my  eye  on  her,"  nodding  towards  Al- 
thea,  "watchin"  close,  and  when  I  saw 
her  handing  him  a  rope  into  the  closet 
I  broke  in  on  'em.  Luck  sure  was  with 
her!  If  she'd  a  nettled  him  any — it 
wouldn't  a  mattered  how  little — if  he'd 
once  a  took  it  into  his  head  he  didn't 
like  her  company — he'd  a  got  into  ac- 
tion. It's  a  habit  o'  his,"  he  said  grimly. 
So  when  she  tried  to  go  in  there  to  him 
I  grabbed  her — for  once  he'd  got  his 
hands  on  her—."  He  stopped.  "Well, 
I'll  wish  you  goodnight,  ladies.  There's 
nothing  to  worry  you  now.  We  got 
"im,"  he  finished  in  deep  satisfaction. 

"Thanks,  officer."  Hester  followed 
him  to  the  door.  "But  wait."  She  step- 
ped out  onto  the  porch.  "What — "  Hes- 
ter hesitated — "what  if — t" 

"He's  a  strangled  her  'nd  run,"  Clin- 
ton answered  from  the  dark. 

"Oh!"  Without  a  word  Hester 
turned  on  her  heel,  went  swiftly  down 
the  stairs — picked  up  the  newspaper 
from  the  chair,  crumpled  it,  threw  it 
into  the  fire  and  watched  it  burn. 

"Come  on  down,  Althea,"  she  called 
back. 


Merchant  Tailor 


1083    Fhelan    Bldg.          San    Francisco,    Calif. 
Telephone  Garflelcl  2840 


LITERARY  LANDMARKS  IN  AND 
AROUND  THE  BAY  REGION 

Portsmouth  Square,  where  Stevenson 
loved  to  bask  in  the  sun.  Across  the 
street,  Mark  Twain  wrote  "Roughing 
It" 

The  Stevenson  House  at  Monterey 
"Silverado  Squatters,"  Stevenson 
The  "Abbey,"  Joaquin  Miller's  home  at 

the  "Hights,"  Oakland 
The  Valley  of  the  Moon,  Jack  London's 

home 

Replica  of  Mark  Twain's  cabin  on  Jack- 
ass Hill,  near  Angels  Camp 
Original  of  Mark  Twain's  cabin  at  Au- 
rora, Nevada 

The  John  Muir  House  at  Martinez 
The  John  Muir  grave  in  Pleasant  Valley 
Chinatown  and  parts  of  San  Francisco 
pictured   by   Frank   Morris   in   Mac- 
Teague,  Blix,  etc. 
Telegraph  Hill 

Things  to  Remember 

That: 

Bret  Harte's  "Luck  of  Roaring  Camp" 
first  appeared  in  the  Overland  Monthly, 
as  did  Jack  London's  first  published 
storv. 
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T?LY    over    the    globe    with    an 
International    Daily    Newspa- 
per,   and    see   the   world   spread 
out  before  you! 

Equipped  with  cable  and  tele- 
graph service,  reporters  and  spe- 
cial correspondents,  The  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  spreads  be- 
fore you  a  panorama  of  world 
events;  political,  national  and  in- 
ternational news;  accounts  of 
world  progress  in  peace,  prohi- 
bition, art,  drama,  music,  educa- 
tion and  many  other  subjects. 
You  "will  enjoy  a  journey  with 
such  a  newsplane. 

Why  not  take  passage  for  a 
year,  six  months,  or  a  shorter  pe- 
riod of  time,  by  subscribing  for 
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Publishing  Society,  Boston, 

Massachusetts 
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Charles  Warren  Stoddard  lived  and 
wrote  at  Monterey.  It  was  he  who  in- 
duced Mark  Twain  to  write  "Joan  of 
Arc." 


Henry  George  wrote   "Progress  and 
Poverty"  while  working  in   San   Fran- 


cisco. 


Bret  Harte  did  some  of  his  first  writ- 
ing while  teaching  near  Alamo,  in  the 
shadow  of  Mount  Diablo,  Contra  Costa 
County. 


And  Mark  Twain  drilled  him  thor- 
oughly in  the  art  of  writing. 


John  Vance  Cheney  was  Librarian  of 
San  Francisco  Public  Library. 


San  Francisco  was  the  home  of  Am- 
brose Bierce,  George  Sterling,  Ina  Cool- 
brith,  W.  C.  Morrow.  Gertrude  Ath- 
erton  spent  some  time  writing  while  at 
the  "Tavern"  on  Mt.  Tamalpais. 


David  Starr  Jordan,  Will  Irwin  and 
Wallace  added  to  their  own  and  the 
University's  fame  at  Stanford. 


Edward  Roland  Sill,  author  of  the 
"Fool's  Prayer,"  taught  in  Berkeley;  as 
did  Gelette  Burgess,  the  first  exploiter 
of  human  bromides.  Years  later  in  Ber- 
keley, Winston  Churchill  wrote  "The 
Inside  of  the  Cup,"  while  a  few  blocks 
away  Peter  B.  Kyne  created  some  of  his 
best  known  characters. 


Herman  Whitaker  and  Herbert  Bash- 
ford  lived  within  calling  distance  of  each 
other  in  the  Piedmont  Hills. 


B.  M.  Bower  of  ranch  life  fame  lives 
at  San  Jose. 


James  Hopper  and  Perry  Newberry 
insist  on  living  at  Carmel,  as  does  Harry 
Leon  Wilson,  Sam  Blythe,  and  all  other 
writers  visit  there  regularly. 


Santa  Rose  will  be  remembered  as  the 
home  of  Luther  Burbank  and  Thomas 
Lake  Harris. 


Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  taught  kinder- 
garten in  San  Francisco.  The  Story  of 
Patsy  and  The  Birds'  Christmas  Carol 
were  written  'here. 


Katherine  Norris  and  Charles  Norris 
reside  at  Palo  Alto. 


Ruth  Comfort  Mitchell  lives  in  Los 
Gatos. 


Gerald  Beaumont  was  sporting  editor 
of  the  Oakland  Tribune,  and  made  his 
fame  while  living  in  Alameda. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP.  MAX 
AGEMENT,    CIRCULATION,   ETC.,    RE- 
QUIRED   BY    THE    ACT    OF    CON-" 
GRESS    OF    AUG.    04.    1619 

Jf  Overland  Monthly  and  Out  West  Maga- 
zine, Consolidated,  published  monthly  at 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  for  October  1,  1929. 

State  of  California,  County  of  San  Francisco, 
ss. 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for 
the  state  and  county  aforesaid,  personally 
appeared  Arthur  H.  Chamberlain,  who,  hav- 
ing been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  de- 
poses and  says  that  he  is  the  President  of 
Overland  Monthly  and  Out  West  Magazine 
Consolidated,  and  that  the  following  is,  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true 
statement  of  the  ownership,  management 
(and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc., 
of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date 
shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the 
Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section 
411,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed 
on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit : 

1.  That  the  names  and   addresses  of  the 
publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  busi- 
ness managers  are : 

Publisher,  Overland  Monthly  and  Out  West 
Magazine,  Consolidated,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Associate  Editor,  Frona  Eunice  Wait  Col- 
burn,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Managing  editor,   none. 

Business  manager,  Mabel  B.  Moffitt,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

2.  That    the   owner    is:     (if   owned   by   a 
corporation,    its   name   and    address    must   be 
stated   and   also    immediately   thereunder  the 
names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning 
or    holding    one    per    cent    or    more    of    total 
amount  of  stock.    If  not  owned  by  a  corpor- 
ation,  the  names  and   addresses  of  the  indi- 
vidual  owners  must  be   given.    If   owned  by 
a    firm,    company,    or    other    unincorporated 
concern,    its   name   and    address,    as   well    as 
those    of    each    individual    member,    must    be 
given). 

Overland  Monthly  and  Out  West  Maga- 
zine, Consolidated,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

James  F.  Chamberlain,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
Mabel  B.  Moffitt,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Arthur  H.  Chamberlain,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

3.  That  the  known   bondholders,   mortga- 
gees,  and    other   security   holders   owning  or 
holding  1   per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount 
of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are: 
'If  there  are   none,   so  state).     None. 

4.  That   the  two  paragraphs   next  above, 
giving  the   names  of   the    owners,   stockhold- 
ers,   and    security    holders,    if    any,    contain 
not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  security 
holders   as   they   appear   upon    the    books   of 
the    company   but   also,    in    cases   where   the 
stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon 
the   books  of  the   company   as   trustee  or  In 
any    other    fiduciary    relation,    the    name    of 
the    person    or    corporation    for    whom    such 
trustee    is    acting,    is    given ;    also    that    the 
eaid  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  em- 
bracing affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief  as 
to    the    circumstances    and    conditions    under 
which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who 
do  not   appear  upon   the   books   of  the   com- 
pany  as   trustees,    hold   stock   and   securitiei 
in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide 
owner ;    and    this    affiant    has    no    reason   to 
believe   that    any   other   person,    association, 
or    corporation    has    any    Interest    direct    or 
indirect    in    the   said    stock,   bonds,    or   other 
securities  than  as   so  stated  by  him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of 
each    issue   of    this   publication    sold    or   dis- 
tributed,  through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to 
paid  subscribers  during  the  six  months  pre- 
ceding the  date   shown  above  is    (this  infor- 
mation   is    required    from   daily    publications 
inly). 

ARTHUR  H.    CHAMBERLAIN, 

President. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
1st  clay  of  October,  1929. 

MABEL    BOGGESS-MOFFITT, 
Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  City  and 

County  of  San  Francisco. 
(My  commission   expires  July  30,    1931.) 
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Fast  Freight  on  the  Overland 


By  S.  GRISWOLD  MORLEY 


Sliding  on  she  comes,  the  long  fast  freight, 
Rumbling  down, 
Grumbling  down  from  Reno, 

\   HUNDRED  miles  of  straight  down  grade, 
-^*-     From  Summit  down  to  Sac. 
The  biggest  engine  ever  made 
Shivers  to  hold  her  back. 

I 

The  rails  begin  to  hum  and  sing, 

The  fish-plates  start  to  creak. 
The  ballast  shakes,  the  wires  ring, 

The  tie-bolts  draw  and  squeak. 

A  twelve-wheel  Mallet,  cab  in  front, 

Leads  off  the  heavy  line. 
The  rattling  reefers  groan  and  grunt 

As  they  crowd  on  behind. 


Sliding  on  she  comes,  the  long  fast  freight, 

Grinding  down, 

Winding  down  from  Reno. 


WHERE  do  they  come  from,  the  motley  string, 
Yellow  and  red  and  gray? 
From  East  and  South  and  North  they  spring 
Out  of  the  U.  S.  A. 

There's  Southern,  Grand  Trunk,  C.  and  A. 

Rock  Island,  D.  and  R.  G., 
C.  M.  and  St.  P.,  Santa  Fe, 

I.  C.  and  N.  Y.  C. 

There's  Pennsylvania,  West  Shore, 

Nickel  Plate,  M.  K.  T.. 
C.  B.  and  Q.,  Erie,  Big  Four, 

But  mostly  P.  F.  E. 


Sliding  on  she  comes,  the  long  fast  freight, 

Roaring  down, 

Pouring  down  from  Reno. 


SEVENTY  cars  are  thundering  down, 
Bowling  over  the  track. 
What  are  they  carrying  to  the  town  ? 
What  do  the  coast  folks  lack? 

Automobiles,  tables,  glues, 

Crockery  and  stoves ; 
Canned  corn,  bridges,  reapers,  shoes, 

Sweet  potatoes,  cloves. 

Antique  bedsteads,  rustless  spoons, 

Overcoats  and  books, 
Pianos,  bath  tubs,  toy  balloons, 

Perfume  and  pruning  hooks. 


Sliding  on  she  comes,  the  long  fast  freight, 
Swooping  down, 
Whooping  down  from  Reno. 

NOW  she's  rounding  Alta  curve 
(Worst  curve  on  the  road.) 
Watch  the  old  mill  rock  and  swerve, 
Bucking  with  the  load. 

See  the  water  spraying  out 

Over  the  red-hot  tire. 
A  hundred  miles  to  skid  and  scoot 

Sprinkles  the  ties  with  fire  \ 

There  she  goes  \  The  bobbed  caboose 

Wobbles  out  of  sight. 
Braky  waves,  one  hand  jerked  loose, 

The  other  clinging  tight  \ 


Sliding  on  she  goes,  the  long  fast  freight! 
Rumbling  down  from  Reno, 
Grumbling  down  from  Reno, 
Tumbling  down  from  Reno, 
For  she's  half  an  hour  late! 
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CONFRONTING 
the  United  States  of 
America  upon  the 
meeting  of  the  next  Congress 
is  a  problem,  approaching  in 
importance  that  of  the  Re- 
construction Period  of  the 
Civil  War.  Inasmuch  as  it 
will  take  two  generations  for  the  Indian 
to  be  ready  for  the  full  responsibilities 
of  American  life,  let  us  analyze  the 
problem  as  three-fold,  and  consider  the 
Indians  in  three  groups. 

Take  the  first  or  upper  group.  I  call 
these  my  intellectuals.  They  have  already 
assimilated  with  the  white  race.  They 
will  constitute  very  good  group  leaders. 
Their  interests  must  be  unselfish,  kind 
and  helpful.  Their  leisure  hours  will  be 
spent  in  assisting  those  of  the  second 
group  whose  members  need  vocational 
guidance  and  training.  These  adapt 
themselves  well  to  agriculture,  and  are 
making  rapid  progress  but  must  be  pro- 
vided with  ground  and  tools  and  an 
equal  chance  to  make  good.  This  group 
also  believes  in  automobiles  and  air- 
planes. They  herald  the  coming  of  these 
modern  machines.  The  excitement  of  the 
chase;  the  pursuit  of  the  wild  creatures 
of  the  forests,  and  the  activities  con- 
nected with  the  swiftly  moving  currents 
of  the  streams  and  rivers,  which  in  the 
past  so  adequately  have  furnished  excite- 
ment and  adventure  for  the  inner  crav- 
ings of  the  Indian  race,  are  no  more.  In 
place  of  hunting  and  canoeing  came  the 
automobile  and  the  airplane  as  adequate 
substitutes.  You  can  always  tell  the  In- 
dian camp  or  dwelling  place  by  the  num- 
ber of  tumbled  down  automobiles  that 
adorn  the  front  yard  on  the  highway, 
whether  it  be  in  the  reservation  in  Ore- 
gon, Arizona  or  Oklahoma.  The  Indian 
just  hasn't  learned  yet  from  the  white 
man  that  he  cannot  mix  gasoline  and  gin 
or  whiskey  and  not  get  lockjaw.  Some- 
body has  to  tell  him  that,  then  ride  with 
him  to  prove  it.  The  Indian  wishes 
proof  for  everything;  must  be  shown. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  third  group 
that  will  require  help  along  the  way. 
This  group  will  need  the  old  fashioned 
social  hall,  free  from  liquor.  Install  in  it 


Indian  Perspective 

BY  MARGARET  E.  WATTS 

We  have  been  too  busy  Americanizing  other  nation- 
alities to  give  attention  to  the  first  Americans,  states 
this  writer  who  for  many  years  has  studied  at  first 
hand  the  Indians  of  California.    Full  property 
rights  for  the  Indian  and  recognition  of 
his  changed  status  are  urged. 

his    hand 


a  radio  to  furnish  enlightenment  and  in- 
terest. Give  the  men  their  lounging  par- 
lors where  they  shall  dress  up  before 
entering,  thus  creating  some  respect  at 
least  for  themselves  and  others  about 


them.  Give  them  the  things 
that  white  men  desire  devoid 
of  vice  and  evils.  Enumerate 
the  number  of  things  that 
could  be  put  there.  Treat 
them  as  human  beings  and 
walk  with  them  not  against 
them.  The  Indian  holds  in 
the  American  dollar  upon 
which  is  this  inscription,  "In  God  we 
trust."  He  believes  in  this  motto.  He 
believes  in  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Modocs  and  Klamath  Indians 
seem  to  be  outstanding  at  this  time.  In 
an  interesting  survey  with  which  I  have 
been  closely  associated  for  eleven  years, 
and  having  taught  among  the  Modocs 
and  being  vitally  interested  in  the  accu- 
mulation of  facts  from  the  Klamaths  as 
well,  I  have  reached  the  following  con- 
clusion: First,  the  group  of  older 
women  ranging  in  age  from  the  eighties 
down  to  the  fifties  desire  instruction 
and  advice  as  to  how  to  invest  their 
capital  wisely  in  order  to  receive  a  fair 
rate  of  interest,  that  they  may  protect 
and  educate  their  children  in  a  manner 
becoming  respectable  and  responsible 
citizens. 

The  second  group  ranging  from  50  to 
36  years  of  age  want  cultural  lectures 
such  as  given  by  radio  announcers.  Daily 
dozens  seem  popular.  They  are  inter- 
ested in  the  works  of  Shelley,  Shake- 
speare and  Byron.  They  are  interested 
in  health  suggestions  as  to  the  treatment 
of  catarrh,  care  of  the  eyes,  teeth,  nose, 
throat  and  hair.  They  express  a  desire 
for  interesting  speakers  on  modern  psy- 
chology. They  are  interested  in  good 
magazines  and  plain  talk.  They  are  tired 
of  being  exploited  and  of  having  pointed 
at  them  the  finger  of  scorn.  Indians  are 
human,  they  are  sensitive. 

The  third  group  consists  of  the  "flap- 
pers." But  don't  worry  about  the  flapper 
Indian  maiden.  She  is  very  much  alive, 
having  watched  her  white  sisters  pro- 
gress. She  likes  diamonds,  wind-blown 
haircuts,  fingernail  polish,  kidney-shaped 
chesterfields  and  plenty  of  silk  lingerie. 
She  is  already  Americanized.  She  enjoys 
imitating  her  white  sisters.  On  the  whole 
she  is  very  approachable  and  quite  co- 
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quettish.  She  is  an  all-around  good  sport 
and  a  good  mixer.  She  drives  her  own 
car,  manages  her  own  affairs  and  makes 
her  own  dates,  even  though  she  is  bound 
by  the  confines  of  a  Federal  reservation. 
While  there  are  those  from  outside 
the  reservation  interested  in  the  progress 
of  the  Indian  and  willing  to  help  along 
the  cause,  many  helpers  are  needed 
rather  than  the  few.  This  originally  was 
the  land  of  the  Indian.  Owing  to  the 
aggressiveness  of  the  white  race  the  lat- 
ter has  progressed.  That  is  fair  enough, 
but  let  us  share  our  progressiveness  with 
those  people  who  have  helped  to  make 
us.  It  would  require  a  long  list  to  enum- 
erate the  ideas  we  have  borrowed  from 
the  Indians.  They  have  made  a  distinct 
contribution  to  culture.  The  public  is 
little  informed  as  to  the  present  progress 
of  the  Indian.  It  will  shock  some  of 
us  when  we  do  become  familiar  with 
the  situation.  It  is  my  belief  that  the 
Indian  assimilated  a  long  time  ago  and 
that  we  either  did  not  want  to  recognize 
the  fact  or  that  we  didn't  recognize 
the  processes  of  assimilation.  However, 
the  things  we  did  at  that  time  were  in 
line  with  the  best  method  we  had  at 
our  disposal  and  the  materials  we  sent 


to  the  reservations  and  the  people  we 
sent  into  the  field  were  the  best  avail- 
able, but  like  a  child's  coat  they  have 
been  outgrown.  What  the  Indian  de- 
sires is  full  citizenship  with  property 
rights  and  responsibilities  . 

How  pained  I  was  a  short  time  since 
on  taking  a  little  Klamath  Indian  girl 
nine  years  old  to  the  merry-go-round  in 
the  Golden  Gate  Park  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. (This  girl  was  given  me  to  edu- 
cate in  the  name  of  California).  On  the 
merry-go-round  were  little  Japanese, 
Italian,  Swedish  and  Irish  children  as 
well  as  those  of  other  nationalities,  all 
congregated  for  a  nickel  ride.  "Show 
me  first  your  pass  little  girl,"  said  the 
attendant,  "giving  you  permission  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  come  into  this 
city  before  I  can  let  you  ride  on  the 
merry-go-round."  Being  a  teacher  in  the 
public  schools  I  dropped  my'  head  for 
lack  of  words  and  walked  toward  the 
aviary  and  conservatory  where  there  was 
no  charge  for  admittance  and  where 
such  embarrassing  procedure  was  un- 
necessary. 

I  am  constantly  being  reminded  as  to 
the  dirtiness  and  laziness  of  the  Indian. 


Both  these  charges  must  be  admrtted. 
But  whose  fault  is  it?  We  had  oppor- 
tunity to  clean  up  the  reservations  and 
dwelling  places  of  the  Indian  just  as 
in  our  cities  we  have  cleaned  and  im- 
proved. The  Indian  is  too  far  away 
from  the  center  of  things  to  make  a  good 
showing,  perhaps,  but  that  is  a  lame 
excuse  on  our  part.  We  have  been  too 
busy  Americanizing  other  nationalities 
to  give  attention  to  the  first  Americans. 
The  situation  is  indeed  an  interesting 
and  pathetic  one. 

Let  us  hope  that  Congress  shall  fully 
enfranchise  the  Indian  at  this  session  and 
grant  him  his  full  property  rights.  If 
we  practice  justice  at  home,  I  foresee 
great  strides  in  the  progress  of  democ- 
racy. This  will  come  by  means  of  in- 
tegration and  articulation  functioning 
through  the  cardinal  principles  of  edu- 
cation. When  we  have  mastered  air- 
craft what  are  we  going  to  do  next? 
Just  ask  the  Indian;  he  can  tell  you, 
for  he  is  a  student  of  nature.  His  an- 
swer will  be  crude  but  it  will  be  true. 
The  Indian's  land  is  the  land  of  the 
greatest  university  in  the  world.  The 
Indian  works  in  the  school  of  Nature 
— God's  greatest  workshop. 


The  "Original  Americans"  Were  Once  the  Proud  Possessors   of  the   Fast   Domain   Lying   Between   the    Tico    Oceans. 
They  Roamed  at  Will.   Let  the  Government  Honor  Itself  By  Rendering  Justice  to  the  Indians. 
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BY  VINCENT  JONES 


JOHN  ARDLEY  was  the  goose.  He 
tried  to  get  away  with  murder, 
tripped  over  his  superstition  and 
spilled  his  ill-gotten  gains. 

Agnes  Pomeroy  was  the  girl.  Her 
willowy  five  feet  nine  was  lithe  as  a 
jungle  tiger.  Her  great  brown  eyes 
could  look  through  you  and  back  in  a 
weasel's  wink,  or  soften  to  a  petal's  vel- 
vet sheen.  She  had  an  X-ray  sight  and 
a  sure  -  fire  judgment.  Psychologists 
would  have  labeled  it  super-intuition. 

The  ghost  was — but  that  will  all  come 
out  later.  Late  hours  are  more  appro- 
priate for  ghosts.  Anyhow,  the  girl  may, 
here,  now,  and  quite  definitely,  be  given 
full  credit  for  what  the  ghost  did  to  the 
goose. 

Goose  first  met  girl  at  a  dance  at  the 
exclusive  Circle  City  Country  Club. 
"I've  been  trying  for  ages  to  meet  you." 
He  was  still  holding  her  hand,  after  the 
introduction,  and  gulping  her  dusky 
loveliness.  "I  know  it,"  withdrawing 
her  hand  and  repressing  a  shudder. 
Ardrey  looked  into  her  challenging  eyes 
and  felt  his  first  uneasiness  in  feminine 
company.  She  gave  him  just  one  dance, 
and  was  still  more  sure  she  didn't  like 
him. 

Fortune  has  a  crazy-quilt  method  of 
farming  out  her  favors,  and  in  the  con- 
tact of  the  goose  and  the  girl,  she  didn't 
show  a  lick  of  sense.  A  few  days  after 
the  dance,  a  sudden  shower  caught  the 
girl  in  a  summer  dress,  and  the  goose 
honked  up,  at  the  psychological  moment, 
in  his  big  sedan. 

"Any  port  in  a  storm,"  thought  Agnes, 
as  she  accepted  his  invitation.  An  ob- 
stinate window,  that  let  in  the  rain, 
brought  them  to  a  halt  under  some  huge 
elms,  in  front  of  the  Spiritualist  Church. 
By  the  time  the  window  was  closed,  the 
heavens  had  utterly  opened.  So  they 
stayed  safe,  gazed  at  the  church,  and  fell 
into  appropriate  conversation. 

"This  ought  to  be  a  safe  place,"  said 
Ardrey.  "I  suppose  the  spirits  protect 
their  own  church  from  the  lightning." 
"I  don't  know  about  that."  Agnes 
flashed  him  a  look  of  curious  interest. 
'Do  you  believe  in  Spiritualism?" 
"Don't  know  much  about  it;  never  went 
to  but  one  seance." 


"Well,  seances  are  not  all  there  is  to 
Spiritualism,"  replied  Agnes.  "What 
happened  at  the  one  you  attended?" 
"The  principal  thing  that  happened  was 
that  I've  had  goose  flesh  ever  since."  He 
looked  a  bit  ashen  at  the  mere  memory. 

"I've  heard  that  'goose-flesh'  was  a 
permanent  affliction,"  Agnes  retorted, 
somewhat  enigmatically.  He  gave  her 
a  quick  glance.  "You  weren't  really 
scared?"  she  continued.  "Nothing  else 
but,"  the  goose  answered,  very  feelingly ; 
"why,  I  thought  I'd  sink  through  the 
floor  when  that  darned  spirit  came  up 
right  close  to  me  with  those  tombstone 
eyes." 

The  girl  cast  him  a  contemptuous 
glance.  After  a  few  moments  Ardrey 
asked:  "Are  you  a  believer?"  "I'm  not 
a  Spiritualist,  but  I've  investigated  it 
some;  we  have  seances  at  our  house 
sometimes."  "Do  you  really  believe  in 
it?"  he  pressed.  "Of  course  I  believe  in 
the  genuine  phenomena,"  agreed  Agnes, 
"and  I've  had  some  wonderful  experi- 
ences." Then,  with  a  little  laugh,  "Evi- 
dently you  believe  in  it  or  you  would  not 
have  been  scared." 

Ardrey  blushed  a  bit.  "What  else 
could  a  man  do  but  believe,  when  a 
spook  comes  right  up  out  of  the  floor  in 
front  of  him?"  He  watched  the  pelting 
rain  for  a  few  moments,  then  added : 
"My  sister  is  'nuts'  about  it;  goes  all  the 
time.  Claims  she  talks  with  mother, 
who  has  been  dead  over  ten  years." 
"Wouldn't  you  like  to  talk  to  your 
mother,  too?"  "Say,  I  don't  mind  meet- 
ing wild  bears  in  the  trail  when  I  go 
fishing,  but  excuse  me  from  having  any- 
thing to  do  with  people  from  the  next 
world." 

"Oh,  they  won't  hurt  you,"  laughed 
Agnes.  "Won't  they?  Didn't  John 
Barnes  meet  the  ghost  of  that  fellow  he 
shot  for  robbing  his  orchard?  And  didn't 
the  ghost  threaten  him?  And  didn't  his 
barn  burn  down  the  very  next  night? 
And  then  his  chickens  commenced  to 
die—" 

Agnes  laughed  merrily  and  honked  his 
horn.  "Come  on,  it  has  stopped  raining 
enough  so  we  can  go  on  and  I'll  promise 
you  the  spirits  won't  skid  your  car  if 
you  drive  carefully." 


As  Ardrey  set  her  down  at  her  gate, 
he  asked:  'May  I  come  and  see  you 
sometime?"  "Thanks.  You  are  very 
kind;  I'll  think  about  it." 

Several  times  the  goose  called  the  girl 
up  and  reminded  her  of  her  slender 
promise.  The  last  time  he  said:  "I  can't 
tell  you  how  impatient  I  am ;  won't  you 
go  to  a  show  with  me?"  "Oh,  I'm  an 
old-fashioned  girl  and  my  folks  won't 
let  me  go  out  with  strange  men,"  she 
dodged.  "Well,  introduce  me  to  your 
folks  and  then  I  won't  be  strange,"  he 
coaxed.  But  Agnes  laughed  him  off 
with  a  "perhaps,"  and  hung  up. 

The  next  slip  of  Fortune's  foot  was  at 
an  Elks'  picnic,  where  the  two  ran  into 
each  other.  The  friends  who  had  taken 
the  girl  found  their  car's  ignition  play- 
ing pranks  and  refusing  to  start.  The 
goose  was  right  handy  and  ready  for 
flight.  Again  he  drove  her  home,  and 
again  pressed  his  invitation.  Agnes 
promised  to  speak  to  her  parents  and  tell 
him  later. 

Then,  for  three  days,  Nature  put  on 
a  colossal  demonstration  of  wholesale 
human-baking.  People  sizzled  in  their 
own  fat,  in  the  shade  of  their  own  vines 
and  fig  trees.  At  the  exhibition's  apogee, 
Agnes  ceased  panting  for  a  cool  breath 
long  enough  to  look  out  of  her  window, 
and  saw  dear,  tottering  Mrs.  Mallory 
fumbling  and  nearly  fainting  at  the 
Pomeroy  front  gate.  Helping  her  feeble 
friend  inside,  Agnes  gave  her  the  cold 
lemonade  treatment,  under  an  electric 
fan. 

"Honey,"  quavered  the  old  lady,  "I 
know  you're  wondering  what  on  earth 
brought  me  so  far  on  a  day  like  this." 
"Why,  yes,  Auntie  Mallory;  it's  over  a 
mile  from  your  home,  and  no  shade  all 
the  way."  Agnes  poured  another  lemon- 
ade and  set  it  on  the  taboret  by  her 
guest.  "It  isn't  going  to  be  our  home  any 
more."  Auntie  wiped  away  a  big  tear. 
"We're  going  to  leave  tomorrow,  and  I 
wanted  to  warn  you  about  something 
before  we  go." 

"Going  to  move!  Agnes  was  on  her 
knees  in  a  jiffy,  with  Auntie's  trembling 
hands  in  hers.  With  her  own  dainty 
handkerchief  she  averted  another  deluge 
adown  the  wrinkled  cheeks. 

"Yes,  we've  traded  for  a  place  over  in 
the  valley."  The  sobs  came  fast  and 
rackingly  to  the  frail  form,  as  Agnes 
wrapped  her  in  the  strong  arms  of  com- 
fort. "You  know,  we  had  used  up  all 
our  money,"  when  she  had  gained  a 
moment's  control.  "And — and  we  had  to 
do  something  to  live.  Poor  Charles  is 
over  eighty,  you  know,  and  couldn't  get 
a  job." 

"But,  Auntie  dear,  what  on  earth  can 
you  two  do  over  in  the  valley,  at  your 
ages?"  The  poor  soul  dried  her  rheumy 
eyes  and  her  quivering  lip  voiced  again 
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the  feeble  hope  by  which  fate  had  tricked 
them.  "We  thought  we  might  raise  rab- 
bits. There  were  some  on  the  place  to 
start  with,  and  he  told  us  how  easy  the 
work  was,  and  how  much  money  we 
cou.d  make." 

The  bloodless  work-gnarled  hands 
were  straying  nervously  through  the 
lustrous  hairs  of  her  kneeling  hostess. 
"Who  told  you,  Auntie?"  "That  scoun- 
drel I  came  to  warn  you  against."  Her 
frailty  stiffened  into  determination  and 
her  tired  eyes  lighted.  "Neighbor  Dillon 
saw  you  with  him  at  the  Elks'  picnic 
and  to.d  us." 

"Warn  me?"  Agnes  looked  her  puz- 
zlement. "Yes,  honey.  Don't  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  that  slick  villain,  John 
Ardrey."  "Was  he  the  one  who  got  you 
to  trade?"  Auntie  nodded.  "Now,  we 
find  we've  been  swindled."  The  sobs 
broke  out  afresh  and  a  freshet. 

"Don't  you  worry  about  me,  Auntie. 
I've  never  trusted  him,  but  how  did  he 
swindle  you?"  "After  the  deeds  were 
exchanged,  we  learned  that  they  are  go- 
ing to  cut  through  those  two  blind 
streets  back  of  our  house  and  put  up  a 
big  hotel  and  theatre  right  on  the  two 
corners  in  front  of  us.  Neighbor  Dillon 
said  we  could  have  gotten  forty  thousand 
in  six  months." 

Her  sad  recital  of  man's  infamy  end- 
ed, she  collapsed  utterly  in  Agnes'  arms, 
and,  for  many  long  moments,  the  two 
women  locked  embrace,  from  their  far 
separated  ends  of  life's  tortuous  path- 
way, and  mingled  their  tears.  Then 
Agnes  snapped  electric  with  a  sudden 
resolution. 

"Auntie,  dear,  you  go  home  and  pre- 
tend to  be  ill;  don't  move  for  a  few 
days;  I'm  going  to  look  into  this." 
"Why,  Agnes,  what—?"  "Never  mind 
what,  Auntie.  Maybe — who  knows — 
maybe  you  won't  have  to  move." 

"But,"  protested  the  old  lady,  "we've 
already  consulted  Neighbor  Dillon's 
lawyer.  He  says  there  isn't  a  thing  we 
can  do.  The  trade  was  perfectly  legal. 
All  he  did  was  what  lots  of  real  estate 
men  do  every  day  and  think  it's  all 
right.  He  concealed  from  us  what  he 
knew  and  took  advantage  of  our  ignor- 
ance of  what  was  going  on."  "And 
robbed  you  morally,  if  not  legally,"  in- 
dignantly asserted  Agnes.  "You  do  what 
I  say,  Auntie.  I  think  I  know  a  way." 

Five  minutes  after  she  had  sent 
Auntie  Mallory  home  in  a  taxi,  Agnes 
was  on  the  phone,  talking  to  Neighbor 
Dillon's  lawyer.  "If  John  Ardrey  can 
be  scared  into  deeding  back  that  prop- 
erty to  the  Mallorys,  would  it  be  legal  ? 
Could  I  get  into  trouble  through  frig'ut- 
ening  him  into  giving  up  his  ill-gotten 
gains?"  "Not  if  you  don't  do  it  at  the 
point  of  a  gun,"  laughed  the  attorney. 


Two  minutes  later  she  was  connected 
with  a  magician  friend.  "Mr.  Oliphant, 
can  you  prove  your  claim  that  there  is 
nothing  a  medium  can  do  that  magic 
cannot  duplicate?"  "You  bet  I. can!" 
"Will  you  help  me  expose  a  swindler?" 
"I'd  sooner  do  that  than  discover  a  quart 
of  bootlegger's  nectar  on  my  doorstep." 

In  another  five  minutes  a  council  of 
war  had  been  arranged.  At  six,  John 
Ardrey  called  up  for  the  result  of 
Agnes'  promised  parental  consultation. 
He  bubbled  with  enthusiasm  when  Agnes 
informed  him  that  her  folks  had  con- 
sented to  have  him  call  the  following 
evening.  A  dozen  other  details  were 
arranged  by  Agnes  as  the  tigress  in  her 
prepared  to  spring. 

"This  is  just  wonderful  of  you," 
quacked  the  goose  to  the  girl,  as  she 
ushered  him  into  the  parlor.  "Well,  I 
had  hard  work  to  get  their  consent," 
lied  Agnes,  "but  they  finally  said  that, 
if  you  wanted,  you  might  come  to  the 
meeting  tonight."  "What  meeting?" 
"Oh,  I  thought  I  told  you  that  we  have 
Spiritualist  meetings  here  sometimes." 
The  goose  blanched  perceptibly  and 
drew  back  a  step. 

"A  seance?"  "Yes,  and  the  medium 
is  one  of  the  best  in  his  line  in  the  coun- 
try." "What  will  we  see?"  "Oh,  with 
this  one  we  are  liable  to  witness  any 
kind  of  phenomena,  even  a  materializa- 
tion." Agnes  was  gradually  edging  her 
guest  towards  the  dining  room." 

"I  don't  think  I—"  He  had  halted 
half-way  down  the  hall,  with  his  back 
to  the  wall  and  placed  his  hands  on  the 
wall  to  hide  the  shaking.  "You  begged 
so  hard  to  see  me,  now  you  are  making 
me  sorry  I  worked  my  head  off  to  get 
you  this  invitation,"  pouted  Agnes.  "You 
don't  want  to  see  me  very  badly.  "I'll  go 
in,"  he  agreed,  in  subdued  tones,  and 
Agnes  opened  the  door. 

A  dim  red  light  was  burning  in  one 
corner,  and  about  twenty  people  were 
seated.  Only  two  seats  were  vacant,  as 
they  entered,  and  Agnes  led  her  guest 
directly  to  them.  As  Ardrey 's  eyes  be- 
came a  bit  accustomed  to  his  surround- 
ings he  started  violently  to  find  himself 
directly  in  front  of  the  cabinet.  He  half 
arose  and  looked  about  for  other  seats, 
but  Agnes  pulled  him  down,  her  steady 
eyes  on  his  paper-white  face.  "Sh! 
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THE  DARK  HILL 

By  WITTER  BYNNER 

Go  then, 

Go  where  you  will, 
Though  once  again 
A  dark  hill, 
When  you  are  gone, 
Climbs  up  the  sun. 


There's  the  medium,"  she  whispered,  as 
a  committee  entered  with  a  blindfolded 
man  and  helped  him  to  his  seat  m  the 
cabinet.  "Both  the  cabinet  and  the 
medium  have  been  thoroughly  examined 
by  the  committee,"  one  of  the  party  an- 
nounced. 

Low  and  sweet,  from  a  distant  corner, 
sounded  an  organ,  and  the  voices  rose 
in  gospel  songs.  In  the  pauses  between 
numbers,  heavy  breathing  was  heard 
from  behind  the  curtains.  Finally,  deep 
and  chesty,  came  a  voice:  "Good  eve- 
ning, friends." 

"It's  the  control,"  whispered  Agnes, 
as  she  felt  the  shudders  of  her  victim 
against  her  arm.  "Good  evening,"  re- 
sponded the  audience,  solemnly  as  an 
owl  propounds  his  everlasting  query. 
"There  are  powerful  forces  here  tonight, 
and  we  should  have  some  marvelous 
results." 

Everyone  sat  in  tense  expectancy,  as 
the  illuminated  trumpet  sailed  about 
overhead,  touching  first  one,  then  an- 
other, and  delivered  sundry  banal  greet- 
ings. Then  a  pause.  The  curtains  flut- 
tered— parted  slightly.  A  flash  of  tiny 
white  appeared,  receded,  and  appeared 
again  for  a  moment.  Agnes  was  glad 
when  Ardrey  reached  for  her  hand.  It 
gave  her  a  line  on  his  fast  approaching 
panic.  The  voice  of  the  "control"  broke 
the  silence. 

"Be  patient,  friends;  the  forces  are 
gathering,  and  there  are  several  here 
who  are  anxious  to  come  through." 

Another  crooning  song,  and,  in  the 
opening  of  the  curtains,  a  form  appeared 
for  a  second,  drew  back  as  if  in  agitated 
preparation,  came  out  and  stood  before 
the  cabinet,  with  arms  upraised,  as  in 
blessing. 

"Look!"  exclaimed  Agnes,  in  a  loud 
whisper  to  the  goose,  who  was  out- 
quaking  all  the  aspen  leaves  that  have 
fluttered  down  the  aisles  of  arboreal 
history.  "You  can  look  right  through  the 
spirit  and  see  the  entranced  medium  in 
his  chair." 

Chalf-white  and  Spitzbergened  to 
the  marrow,  his  bulging  orbs  obeyed. 
Agnes  saw  his  knees  smite  and  re-smite, 
felt  his  trembling  hand  withdrawing 
from  hers,  and  knew,  as  she  tightened 
her  grip,  that  he  was  proing  and  con  • 
ning  with  himself  about  a  sudden  bolt 
for  the  door,  with  the  pros  mounting 
like  divorce  statistics. 

The  "spirit,"  majestic  and  stern, 
turned  this  way  and  that,  as  if  seeking 
someone,  then  advanced  a  step  towards 
Ardrey.  It  fixed  upon  him  an  accusing 
gaze,  and  pointed  an  accusing  finger. 
"I  forbid  this  seance  to  continue.  There 
is  one  among  you  who  is  unworthy  to 
commune  with  the  spirits." 

(Continued  on  Page  360) 
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SMary  (joes  'Back  to 
Sand  and  Barrenness 


BY  ADA  PAGE 


MARY  MAC  LANE  is  dead. 
She  came  out  of  sand  and  bar- 
renness, and  now  her  body  goes 
back  to  barrenness  and  sand. 

A  few  days  ago  Mary  MacLane  died 
in  a  squalid  little  hotel  on  the  fringe 
of  Chicago's  black  and  tan  belt. 

If  you  ask  for  her  books  in  the  li- 
braries now,  you  are  rewarded  with  a 
blank  stare.  She  is  completely  forgot- 
ten. 

#     *     *     # 

When  Mary  MacLane  knew  Butte, 
Montana,  it  was  a  fascinating  camp 
running  wide  open  night  and  day.  Its 
streets  were  as  thronged  at  two  in  the 
morning  as  at  noon ;  blazing  with  light 
and  vibrating  to  the  fever  that  burns  in 
mining  centers,  big  or  little;  heady  with 
altitude,  insidiously  exciting. 

Mary,  a  Canadian  by  birth,  lived  with 
her  family  in  an  ugly  cottage  on  one  of 
Butte's  bleak  residential  sections.  Her 
erratic  genius  found  no  companionship 
in  the  camp,  which  was  peopled  with  an 
olla  podrida — an  outre  mixture  of  dull 
midwestern  morals  and  lawless  pagan- 
ism. Mary  was  pagan,  Mary  was  Bo- 
hemian from  the  heart  out,  but  her  ill- 
luck  and  her  environment  brought  her 
in  contact  with  intolerance,  and  she  was 
thrown  back  on  the  resources  of  her  own 
personality.  Reading  widely  in  this  en- 
forced solitude  she  came  upon  the  fam- 
ous "Journal"  of  Marie  Bashkirtseff, 
egoistic  and  tragic  young  Russian,  and 
shortly  afterwards  wrote  and  published 
her  first  book,  "The  Story  of  Mary 
MacLane."  Naive  and  startling,  the  in- 
timate work  was  drawn,  like  the  Bash- 
kirtseff Journal,  from  the  deep  well  of 
a  strange  girl's  soul. 

Critics  met  this  first  book  of  Mary 
MacLane's  with  exaggerated  acclaim. 

Published  in  an  era  when  frankness 
in  literature  was  unthinkable,  the  vol- 
ume startled  the  world  with  the  unre- 
serve of  its  revelations.  Not  entirely  on 
outspoken  details  and  highly  colored  in- 
cidents was  its  fame  based,  however.  No 
less  penetrating  critic  than  H.  L.  Men- 
cken was  an  admirer  of  its  author's  style, 
and  he  said  he  knew  of  no  other  woman 
writer  who  could  play  upon  words  more 


magically.  Delightfully  shocked,  the 
literary  world  made  a  favorite  of  the 
youthful  author.  Freed  of  Butte  by  the 
success  of  her  first  book,  she  went  to 
Chicago  and  to  Boston,  and  for  a  while 


MARY  MACLANE 

wrote  for  the  New  York  World.  She 
was  sought  after  by  publishers  and  by 
managers  who  wanted  her  to  go  on  the 
stage.  She  was  pretty  in  those  days,  it 
is  said,  round  and  slim,  with  white  arms 
and  a  naive  stare.  She  was  urged  to 
write  more,  but  what  she  wrote,  she 
said,  must  come  sincerely  from  her  soul, 
and  she  shrank  from  concocting  pot- 
boilers. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Butte  had 
been  hostile  to  her,  Mary  loved  the  rag- 
amuffin city,  and  she  went  back  there 
to  write  another  book.  The  camp  was 
flung  out  wildly  on  its  barren  hills,  tun- 
neled and  undermined  to  incredible 
depths,  a  huddle  of  blackened  shacks 
and  the  bedizened  homes  of  sudden  mil- 
lionaires. The  fantastic  heights  which 
surrounded  its  bowl-like  depression  were 


topped  by  towering  livid  dumps  and  the 
gaunt  outlines  of  the  thousand  gallows- 
frames  that  marked  the  outlets  of  its 
mines.  The  air  was  vibrant  with  the 
hoarse  bellow  of  shift  whistles,  the  steep 
streets  were  thronged  with  men.  Not  a 
leaf,  not  a  blade  of  grass  could  exist  in 
the  fumes  that  issued  from  the  smelters. 
The  high-perched  camp  on  its  rugged 
heights  was  the  last  word  in  macabre 
beauty.  Lighted  at  night  it  looked  like 
handfuls  of  topazes  flung  out  on  the 
black  velvet  dark  by  some  mountain 
giant's  capricious  mistress.  By  day  it 
was  a  woodcut  of  hell.  But  undoubtedly 
it  had  its  own  peculiar  fascination;  its 
mephistophelian  charm. 

And  yet  what  was  there  in  Butte  for 
a  girl  brilliantly  "different",  unconven- 
tional, tainted  with  the  curse  of  a  too- 
keen  imagination?  She  was  thoroughly 
out  of  sympathy  with  her  phlegmatic 
family,  with  her  neighbors,  who  were  in- 
capable of  comprehending  the  unconven- 
tional girl  with  the  streak  of  half-mad 
genius;  who,  when  questioned  about 
Mary  twenty  years  after  she  went  to  her 
brief  assignation  with  fame,  spoke  of  her 
with  reminiscent  and  virulent  hatred. 

It  was  small  wonder  that  she  went 
abroad  in  the  town  to  amuse  herself  in 
her  own  way,  that  she  strolled  over  the 
sand  and  barrenness  of  Butte  and  ques- 
tioned witsfully  life  and  its  meaning. 
Mary  pained  the  town  of  Butte  when 
she  refreshed  herself  by  bathing  in  a 
waterfall  in  easy  view  of  the  public  road 
and  wrote  about  it  in  frank  terms  when 
frankness  was  anathema.  And  when  she 
boasted  in  her  book  that  she  had  stolen 
monev  to  give  to  charity.  When  she  im- 
agined passionate  affairs,  took  her  "kind 
Devil"  into  her  confidence,  and  publi- 
cized this  brimstone-scented  friend  of 
her  fancies  until  the  popular  songs  of 
the  day  were  full  of  him.  When  (as 
her  enemies  alleged)  her  wanderings 
over  the  sand  and  barrenness  led  her  to 
the  regions  of  garish  lights  and  tinny 
pianos  where  women  of  convention  are 
not  even  seen.  And  when  she  wrote,  "I 
have  the  passionate  gray  eyes  of  the  cour- 
tesan and  the  virginal  pink  lips  of  the 
cloistered  nun  ...  I  am  rare,  I  am  ex- 
quisite, I  am  pagan." 

The  general  public  read  Mary  Mac- 
Lane  avidly  and  many  laughed  at  her, 
but  critics  recognized  in  her  an  -exotic 
genius,  writing  out  her  burning  soul 
with  an  uncanny  aptness  in  the  use  of 
words,  creating  out  of  her  squalid  en- 
vironment a  gorgeous  and  somehow 
touching  picture. 

She  wrote  one  or  two  other  books, 
"My  Friend  Annabel  Lee,"  and  "I, 
Mary  MacLane" :  and  much  later, 
"Men  Who  Have  Made  Love  To  Me," 
an  effort  to  capitalize  the  sensational  fea- 
(Continued  on  Page  368) 
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1WAS  pre-noon,  when  small 
tummies  are  most  eager;  a  crisp 
fall  day,  when  small  offspring 
are  inquisitively  foraging.  Sophina 
Pennypecker,  peering  between  the  dotted- 
Swiss  curtains  on  her  kitchen  window, 
with  a  bony  nose  that  quivered  and  green 
eyes  that  bulged,  repeated  breathlessly 
what  little  Tommy  Tuttle  had  said  as 
he  grasped  the  cinnamon  cookie  with 
which  she  had  lured  and  baited  him. 

"Geez,"  she  breathed,  "Geez." 

For  Tommy  Tuttle  had  reappeared  in 
her  back  yard  followed  by  the  Bouncer 
girl,  the  five  Humphry  Driggs'  boys, 
the  Johnson  twins,  Eppie  Grange,  Pat- 
tie,  Kathie  and  Nora  Murphy,  and  . .  . 

"Like  little  ants,"  murmured  Sophina, 
''most  every  toddler  in  Oleana,"  and  her 
wily  eyes  caressed  the  heaped  plates  of 
cinnamon  cookies  while  her  nostrils 
sniffed  the  booming  fragrance  that  flowed 
through  the  open  kitchen  windows  into 
the  back  yard  .  .  .  enticing,  intoxicating, 
and  full  of  promise.  But  Sophina  in- 
tended the  promise  should  be  prolonged 
of  fulfillment.  Otherwise  appreciation 
might  not  be  as  deeply  seated  or  as  long 
enduring  as  she  desired  . .  .  they  must 
sniff  and  wait  until  the  point  of  frenzy, 
or  dispair. 

It  was  a  strategic  move  on  Sophina's 
part,  unadulterated  propaganda.  She 
must  sell  herself  to  the  children,  and 
how  else  but  through  those  little  fat 
tummies?  Second,  she  must  sell  herself  . 
to  the  mothers — and  how  else  but 
through  the  possessors  of  these  little  fat 
tummies? 

Grandpop  Pennypecker,  in  his  day, 
President  of  Oleana's  Chapter  of  Sons 
of  the 'Revolution,  Trustee  of  the  district 
school,  President  of  Wood,  Coal  and 
Grapes,  Inc.,  President  Oleana  Booster 
Club,  and  land  knows  what  else,  had 
endowed  Sophina  with  the  politician's 
artfulness;  also  Grandpop  Pennypecker 
had  bequeathed  to  Sophina,  aspirations. 
Now  that  dear  older  sister  Letitia's 
passing  had  freed  Sophina  from  subjec- 
tion and  self-consciousness,  Sophina  was 
seething  with  the  unfulfilled  realization 
of  her  endowments. 


Feminine  zeal  of  Oleana  had  brought 
into  being  a  woman's  club,  an  art  club, 
and  a  mother's  club.  But  the  fire,  passion 
and  spirit  of  Sophina's  life  throbbed  to 
the  Mother's  Club.  Therein  lay  her  in- 
terest, her  yearning,  her  aspirations.  To 
be  included  therein  meant  either  a  full 
and  rich  life,  or  the  bitterness  of  genius 
unfulfilled  ...  and  Grandpop  Penny- 
pecker's  endowments  were  fighting  the 
latter. 

Sophina  was  of  the  stuff  that  rules 
the  world,  but  her  hand  had  never 
rocked  a  cradle — indeed,  had  never  worn 
a  wedding  ring.  Therein  lay  the  moun- 
tain to  climb — the  social  ostracism  to 
surmount.  So  far,  Sophina  prospered. 
After  much  angling  she  had  won  the 
coveted  invitation  to  "come  along"  to 
one  of  the  Mother's  Club  meetings.  Mrs. 
Timothy  Murphy,  president,  had  been 
the  patronizing  fish  who  had  bitten 
Sophina's  angling.  Being  invited  by  the 
president  made  it  legal,  so  to  speak.  And 
Sophina  saw  to  it  that  one  and  all  should 
know  that  it  was  President  Murphy  who 
had  invited  her.  Thereafter  Sophina 
appeared  at  each  meeting,  sweetly  ignor- 
ing any  rebuffs,  entering  whole  heartedly 
into  all  activities. 

When  the  seventh  of  these  meetings 
was  over,  (seventh  because  mystical), 
Sophina  took  aside  the  bespectacled 
treasurer  and  held  out  a  year's  dues. 

"Here  I  am,"  said  Sophina,  "a-coming 
to  your  meetings,  eatin'  of  your  cakes 
and  tea,  so  its  fittin'  and  proper  I  should 
pay  dues  to  help  the  club  along." 

The  puzzled  treasurer  hesitated. 
Sophina  was  no  end  obliging  in  no  end 
of  ways  . . . 

"But,"  stammered  the  embarrassed 
woman,"  of  course  we  would  be  just 
as  pleased  to  have  you  as  we  can  be — but 
the  rule  says,  "any  mother  .  .  ." 

"I  may  not  be  a  mother  biologic,"  in- 
terrupted Sophina  with  salesman-like 
gusto,  "but  I'm  certainly  a  mother  by 
"doption." 

"Well  I  should  say  you  are,"  heartily 
agreed  the  treasurer  whose  Sammy  boy 
had  been  several  times  under  Sophina's 
care.  But  her  eyes  frantically  and  un- 


decisively  swept  the  leaving  Oleanana. 

"When  President  Murphy  invited  ,rne 
to  join  the  meetings,"  began  Sophma, 
"I'm  sure  she  .  .  ."  But  that  was  enough 
— the  treasurer  accepted  the  dues  and 
Sophina's  name  was  entered  on  the  books 
— such  was  the  open  sesame  of  a  presi- 
dent's name  when  craftily  used. 

That  was  during  the  summer  months. 
Now  it  was  late  autumn  and  Grandpop 
Pennypecker's  bequeathed  endowments 
were  stirring  like  ripening  grain  within 
Sophina.  The  offices  of  the  Mother's 
Club  had  expired — next  meeting  would 
be  open  to  nominations — and  Sophina 
was  out  for  the  presidency! 

"Who  else,"  she  feverishly  asked  her- 
self, "was  more  fitted?"  Why  not  being 
a  mother  biologic  was  the  highest  type 
qualification,  for  it  made  possible  a  clear 
and  unbiased  judgment  of  how  best  to 
raise  children.  One  could  stand  by,  so 
to  speak,  and  watch  the  errors  and  short 
sightedness  of  mother's  methods.  One 
could  advise  constructively.  Yes,  the 
presidency  or  perish!" 

Therefore  Sophina  devised  a  cam- 
paign. The  preliminary  steps  consisted 
in  heaped  plates  of  cinnamon  cookies. 

The  next  strategic  move  was  in  the 
direction  of  the  mothers,  and  for  them 
Sophina  had  planned  a  good  will  tour. 

"My  how  you  do  work,  Mis'  Tuttle, 
now  you  never  can  get  out  like  I  do, 
can  you!" 

Mrs.  Tuttle  stared  at  the  picking 
chickens. 

"Now  here's  me  just  a  longing  to  do 
something."  (Grandpop  Pennypecker 
had  left  a  tidy  legacy.) 

"You  do  a  lot,"  protested  Mrs.  Tuttle 
to  Sophina's  immense  satisfaction.  "I 
always  know  Tommy's  safe  when  he's 
with  you.  Those  were  lovely  cookies 
you  gave  him  this  morning." 

So  her  generosity  had  reached  the 
mother's  ears! 

"Well,  I'm  certainly  glad  to  hear  that 
you  feel  free  when  Tommy's  with  me 
cause  gracious  saints,  I'm  just  rarin'  to 
do  things  with  you-all  so  busy.  I  'spect 
you  just  dote  on  Mother's  Club  meet- 
ings?" 

Mrs.  Tuttle's  face  brightened.  "I  just 
look  forward  to  them — it's  such  a  treat 
to  get  away  and  mix  socially. 

Sophina  nodded  understandingly. 
"Have  to  nominate  for  president  next 
time,  and  saints  rest,  but  I'm  that 
stumped  on  who  it  should  be,  you're  all 
so  busy." 

"There  was  some  talk  of  Mrs.  Driggs 
for  president." 

Sophina's  vision  jumped  to  the  flut- 
tery,  uncertain,  impressionable  Mrs. 
Humphry  Driggs  whose  happiness  de- 
pended on  public  opinion.  A  new  alert- 
ness seized  her. 

(Continued  on  Page  362) 
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aCriceless  csleritage 


By  FRONA  EUNICE  WAIT  COLBURN 


THE  real  riches  of  any  country 
consists  of  its  invisible  assets — 
those  treasures  of  human  achieve- 
ment which  represent  intellect  and  spirit. 
California  is  richly  endowed  by  myth, 
legend  and  tradition — the  heritage  of  all 
the  civilizations  that  have  preceded  her. 
The  name  "California"  suggests  ro- 
mance of  a  high  order.  It  was  Hernando 
Cortez,  the  valiant  conqueror  of  Mex- 
ico, who  bestowed  the  name,  taken  from 
a  popular  novel  of  his  day.  The  beauti- 
ful country  estate  of  Banker  James  D. 
Phelan,  near  Los  Gatos,  is  called  Mon- 
talvo,  for  the  author  of  the  story,  and 
the  mythical  griffins  who  guarded  Cali- 
fia,  the  Amazon  queen  of  this  island 
near  the  terrestrial  Paradise,  are  found 
in  the  motifs  of  decoration  of  the  house, 
as  well  as  on  the  high  gate  posts  of  the 
approaches. 

Minerva — she  of  the  olive  branch  and 
spindle — furnished  the  design  for  our 
great  Seal  of  State.  The  first  American 
settlers  called  themselves  "Argonauts" 
and  the  entire  cultural  structure  of  our 
commonwealth  is  based  upon  Greek 
classics.  The  Bear  Flag  of  the  Republic 
suggests  the  rugged  spirit  of  the  gold 
seekers,  but  the  beautiful  symbolic  flag 
of  San  Francisco  harks  back  to  the 
classic  impulse  still  underlying  our  in- 
tellectual developments.  The  place  names 
of  the  state  define  the  two  streams  of 
migration  which  formed  the  citizenship 
of  our  first  half-century.  Southern  Cali- 
fornia revels  in  Spanish  names.  Northern 
California  changes  the  "Sans"  and 
"Santas"  into  "Villes"  as  terminals 
rather  than  prefixes.  Everywhere  there 
are  Indian  names  sacred  to  special  locali- 
ties, but  in  all  cases  sentiment  was  the 
determining  factor  in  the  selection. 

The  Spaniards  considered  California 
"The  Land  of  Heart's  Desire,"  and 
that  estimate  still  pervades  the  concept 
of  the  world  at  large.  It  was  not  with- 
out sacrifice  and  heartache  that  the  first 
denizens  of  Yerba  Buena,  consented  to 
have  their  trackless  land  holdings  sur- 
veyed for  streets  at  the  behest  of  the 
Spanish  Governor.  Yerba  Buena,  the 
first  name  of  San  Francisco,  was  little 
more  than  a  collection  of  scattered 
frame  buildings,  near  the  Mission  Do- 


lores and  the  Presidio.  The  sandblown 
and  desolate  wastes,  save  for  patches  of 
Lupin  and  poppies  in  between,  were 
dear  to  the  handful  of  Colonists,  who 
knew  full  well  that  streets  meant  a  city 
eventually.  They  struggled  hard  against 
the  incoming  of  commercialism  into  their 
Arcadia.  An  all  night  conference  in  the 
little  lean-to  outside  the  Mission  Do- 
lores where  the  men  assembled,  was 
finally  left  to  the  prayerful  decision  of 
Father  Antonio.  Through  the  long  hours 
he  had  not  spoken.  Now  he  told  them 
gently  but  firmly  that  Providence 
pointed  the  way  to  progress  and  they 
must  follow  it.  Tears  filled  their  eyes 
as  they  gave  assent,  and  by  so  doing  a 
tottering  little  village  became  the  invin- 
cible San  Francisco  of  today,  baptized 
by  fire,  and  re-dedicated  to  the  forward 
march  of  the  Aryan  in  his  quest  for 
reunion  with  Asia  from  whence  he 
came  forty  centuries  ago. 

Fremont  gave  San  Francisco  Bay  a 
Greek  name,  but  finally  the  honor  went 
to  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  the  self-sacri- 
ficing lover  of  all  of  God's  creatures. 
The  first  mention  of  the  "City  by  the 
Golden  Gate"  goes  back  to  Atlantean 
tradition.  The  Gates  of  Gold  were  sup- 
posed to  lead  to  a  magical  city  which 
was  the  capital  of  an  earthly  Paradise. 
Here  was  the  end  of  Knightly  Questing 
— the  realization  of  all  humanity's  hopes 
and  aspirations.  The  motto  on  our  Great 
Seal,  'Eureka!"  "I  have  found  it"  links 
California  with  the  misty  past  when 
souls  ahunger  sought  the  Golden  Fleece 
or  Holy  Grail  as  a  source  of  inward 
peace  and  tranquility.  The  never-ending 
search  of  the  Perfect  Way  of  Life  seems 
here  to  'have  found  a  place  of  possible 
fulfillment. 

The  true  interpretation  of  the  phrase, 
"El  Dorado"  is  "He  of  the  Golden 
Heart" — the  being  who  sleeps  in  the  sun 
— the  Indian  Messiah  who  departs  daily 
but  because  of  the  supplications  of  his 
red  children,  returns  at  Dawn  to  watch 
over  and  protect  them.  They  say  that 
the  flowers  growing  in  our  abundant 
sunshine  are  here  because  the  Indians 
begged  the  Great  Spirit  for  them  and 
He  sent  a  whirlwind  to  scatter  them  in 
the  clumps  and  patches  of  today.  Oral 
history  and  tradition  are  the  most  preci- 
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ous  possessions  of  any  people.  Myths, 
folklore  and  Indian  fairy  tales  abound 
in  all  parts  of  this  state,  and  the  road- 
builders,  resort  owners  and  women's 
clubs  are  paying  'heed  to  their  value  by 
conscious  efforts  to  preserve  and  make 
them  better  known.  Half  the  pleasure 
of  a  European  or  Oriental  tour  consists 
in  the  traditions  and  historical  events 
connected  with  the  places  visited.  Amer- 
icans pay  well  to  be  told  these  local 
incidents,  often  unmindful  of  the  equally 
interesting  and  quaint  tales  of  our  land. 

As  potent  factors  in  our  efforts  to 
carry  Occidental  civilization  forward, 
and  to  make  this  state  an  attractive  place 
in  which  to  live,  is  the  heritage  of  hospi- 
tality from  the  Spanish  Dons,  followed 
by  the  chivalry  of  our  Southern  pioneers 
which  forms  the  matrix  of  generosity 
and  helpfulness  for  which  California  is 
justly  celebrated.  In  the  complex  spirit 
of  the  various  communities  in  this  com- 
monwealth is  found  the  best  of  all  that 
has  preceded  it.  There  is  the  survival  of 
the  so-called  New  England  conscience  in 
the  seriousness  with  which  the  succeed- 
ing generations  used  the  wealth  found 
in  our  hills.  They  did  not  riot  and  spend 
lavishly  in  the  gratification  of  self,  nor 
did  they  sit  down  placidly  and  go  to 
sleep  because  a  life  of  ease  was  possible. 
No;  they  carried  on  to  the  best  of  their 
ability  and  have  utilized  the  inventions 
and  discoveries  to  date  in  meeting  the 
problems  of  today  and  tomorrow. 

As  a  result,  all  of  our  industries  are 
standardized,  and  we  have  passed  the 
biluon  dollar  mark  of  prosperity.  It  was 
His  Royal  Highness,  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus,  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  who 
declared  publicly  upon  the  occasion  of 
his  visit  here  recently,  that  he  had  found 
the  cultural  development  of  California 
to  be  equal  to  her  material  progress. 
This,  from  a  man  who  is  a  student  and 
close  observer  of  men  and  their  achieve- 
ments. Only  the  great  state  of  Texas 
exceeds  California  in  productive  wealth 
and  we  are  but  three-fifths  the  size  of 
Texas. 

Tennyson,  the  late  Poet  Laureate  of 
England,  is  credited  with  saying  that 
"There  are  lies;  damned  lies  and  statis- 
tics, "but  it  is  good  to  know  that  the 
University  of  California  leads  the  world 
in  the  enrollment  of  adult  students  on 
full  time.  The  largest  group  of  women 
students  are  also  credited  to  the  U.  C. 
at  Berkeley.  All  the  universities  in  the 
United  States  show  an  increase  of  25 
per  cent  in  the  last  five  years.  Added  to 
the  universities,  state  teachers'  colleges, 
innumerable  private  institutions,  and 
high  schools,  is  a  splendid  public  school 
system  which  lines  our  highways  with 
beautiful  buildings  in  which  the  youth 
imbibes  esthetics  with  his  daily  lessons. 
One  person  in  every  five  in  this  state 
(Continued  on  Page  361 ) 
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EVERY  morning  after  the  41  third 
graders  of  the  opportunity  class 
had  proudly  saluted  their  flag  and 
had  sung  all  four  verses  of  America, 
Miss  Brock  the  teacher  asked  the  ques- 
tion: 

"Has  anyone  any  milk  money  today?" 

Once  a  week  on  Monday  morning 
black-eyed  Roger  strolled  to  the  front  of 
the  room,  and  importantly  removed  a 
handkerchief  from  the  pocket  of  fash- 
ionably short  and  fashionably  tight 
trousers.  Neatly  tied  into  one  corner  of 
it  was  twenty-five  cents,  milk  money  for 
the  week. 

"I  has  twenty-five  cents  for  milk," 
Roger  always  said,  in  a  high-pitched 
drawling  voice,  when  he  had  successfully 
extricated  the  money  from  its  handker- 
chief. 

Then,  as  at  no  other  time  in  the  week, 
a  dead  stillness  came  over  the  children. 
The  room  might  have  been  vacant.  The 
clock  ticked  noisily,  which  was  unusual, 
for  in  the  opportunity  class  the  clock 
ticked  silently — at  least  it  was  never 
heard. 

Every  week  that  term  Roger  had 
brought  milk  money.  Several  children 
were  given  free  milk  in  the  afternoon, 
but  Roger  was  the  only  child  in  the  class 
who  drank  his  milk  at  ten  o'clock  with 
the  other  children  who  paid.  Round 
black  eyes  followed  Roger  as  he  walked 
down  the  aisle  slowly  to  give  Miss 
Brock  his  money  he  had  brought  from 
home.  So  much  money,  too.  Twenty- 
five  cents  a  week.  A  whole  dollar  every 
month.  Often  Rosie  laughed  to  herself 
noiselessly  and  nervously  while  Roger 
untied  the  handkerchief.  Sylvester,  who 
sat  in  a  front  seat  and  had  the  roundest 
eyes  and  roundest  head  in  the  class,  con- 
tinued to  stare  at  the  remarkable  Roger 
long  after  he  had  taken  his  seat  in 
triumph. 

On  the  Monday  morning  that  both 
Roger  and  Sylvester  came  up  front,  the 
whole  class  became  as  silent  and  as  stary 
as  if  the  principal  and  his  two  assistants 
had  walked  into  the  room.  This  morning 
not  Roger  alone  but  Sylvester  was  the 
center  of  interest.  The  children  all  knew 
that  the  boy's  father  didn't  work,  and 
that  his  mother  was  in  the  County  Hos- 
pital with  another  baby.  So  still  did 
every  one  of  the  class  sit  that  even  the 
children  in  the  back  of  the  room  heard 
the  conversation  between  their  teacher 
and  Sylvester,  though  Miss  Brock 
spoke  very  low. 

"Have  you  milk  money,  Sylvester?" 
she  asked. 

"No,  Miss  Brock." 


Sylvester's  Nickel 

BY  LAURA  MORRISON 

Rosie's  nervous  laugh  broke  the  sil- 
ence. Every  child  moved  just  a  little  in 
his  seat.  Fun  was  coming.  Of  course 
Sylvester  wouldn't  have  any  milk  money. 
Miss  Brock  would  scold  him  and  send 
him  to  his  seat. 

But  Miss  Brock  did  not  scold  Sylves- 
ter. Instead  she  said,  to  the  disappoint- 
ment of  the  class: 

"Suppose  I  let  you  go  with  the  free 
milk  children  this  afternoon." 

The  boy  shook  his  head. 

"Tomorrow  I'll  bring  five  cents,  Miss 
Brock.  I  work  tonight  maybe." 

"Very  well.  I'll  give  you  a  milk  ticket 
and  you  may  go  with  Roger." 

At  the  recess  time  the  teacher  talked 
to  the  child  privately.  She  knew  of  the 
unemployed  rather,  the  sick  mother,  and 
of  the  little  new  baby.  And  there  was 
something  else  Miss  Brock  knew.  Syl- 
vester had  asked  for  milk  because  he 
was  hungry. 

"I  have  an  idea  for  you,  Sylvester," 
she  said.  "You  know  that  Manuel  and 
Tony  and  Domingo  take  free  milk  every 
day.  Wouldn't  you  like  to  take  it  with 
them?" 

"No,  Miss  Brock." 

The  child's  round  black  eyes  stared 
unblinkingly  into  his  teacher's  blue  ones. 
He  was  a  pitiful  little  fellow.  His 
heavy  black  hair  was  cut  and  combed 
like  a  Japanese  doll's.  The  faded  blue 
overalls  he  wore  had  at  one  time  been 
worn  and  outgrown  by  an  older  brother. 
His  body  was  thin  but  he  stood  like  a 
soldier.  Little  stoic — his  was  the  pride 
of  an  adult.  Miss  Brock,  respecting  the 
boy's  pride,  said  no  more  about  free 
milk. 

On  Tuesday  morning  Sylvester 
brought  his  teacher  three  cents  he  had 
earned  mowing  a  lawn.  Wednesday 
there  was  no  money,  but  on  Thursday 
the  remaining  two  pennies  came. 

A  week  passed,  then  again  Sylvester 
asked  for  milk.  Again  he  promised  to 
pay  just  as  soon  as  he  earned  the  money. 
This  time  Miss  Brock  did  not  suggest 
free  milk,  for  she  had  had  a  better  idea. 
The  child  was  underweight,  and  needed 
milk.  She  had  the  right  to  add  his  name 
to  her  free  milk  list,  but  she  did  not 
have  the  right  to  break  the  child's  pride. 

After  school  Miss  Brock  talked  to 
Sylvester.  She  took  his  rough  brown 
hands  in  hers,  and  said : 

"My  dear,  how  would  you  like  to 
work  for  Mr.  Kennedy  every  night  after 
school  and  earn  money  for  milk?" 

The  child  did  not  speak,  but  his  black 
eyes  lit  up. 

"Last  night  when  Mr.  Kennedy  was 


sweeping  our  room  I  asked  him  if  he 
didn't  need  a  good  boy  to  help  him,"  the 
teacher  continued.  "He  said  he  would 
like  a  boy,  and  I  think  you  are  just  the 
boy  Mr.  Kennedy  needs.  Would  you 
like  to  help  him,  Sylvester?" 

"Yes,  Miss  Brock.  Tonight  could  I 
help  him  already?" 

"I  think  so.  I'll  go  with  you  and  we'll 
find  Mr.  Kennedy  right  now." 

That  night  Sylvester  washed  a  win- 
dow and  received  wages  for  his  work — 
five  cents.  He  worked  every  night  after 
school,  received  his  pay,  and  every  morn- 
ing he  proudly  brought  his  teacher  five 
cents  for  milk.  At  times  he  swept  out  a 
class  room.  Once  he  carried  a  stack  of 
books  from  the  principal's  office  to  the 
storeroom,  where  he  piled  them  care- 
fully. One  night  he  cleaned  a  large 
paste  jar  for  the  art  teacher,  and  several 
nights  he  dusted  the  principal's  office. 
Sylvester  worked  with  dignity  and  skill. 
His  work  was  always  well  done,  and  no 
one  cared  if  he  did  spend  over  half  an  hour 
cleaning  one  paste  jar.  When  he  walked 
down  the  corridor  carrying  a  broom  he 
was  proud  of  that  broom.  He  was  proud 
that  he  had  chosen  to  be  the  janitor's 
helper,  and  he  was  proud  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  his  job.  Best  of  all  he  was 
proud  to  bring  Miss  Brock  five  cents 
every  morning  that  he  had  earned.  He 
scoffed  at  Roger  who  brought  twenty- 
five  cents  from  home  every  Monday 
morning.  He  had  no  respect  for  Tony 
nor  Manuel  nor  Domingo  who  got  free 
milk  just  because  they  were  underweight. 

The  janitor  was  pleased  with  the  bar- 
gain. The  boy  did  good  work,  and  was 
no  trouble.  Miss  Brock  was  satisfied 
that  the  child  was  getting  the  milk  he 
needed. 

One  afternoon  Sylvester  swept  his 
own  room.  Before  he  began  to  sweep, 
he  removed  all  the  chalk  from  the  trays 
with  a  large  piece  of  cheesecloth.  Miss 
Brock  watched  the  child  with  interest. 

"Do  the  'rasers  need  cleaning,  Miss 
Brock?"  he  asked  professionally. 

"No,  thank  you,  not  tonight,"  the 
teacher  replied. 

"Shall  I  drop  the  flowers  and  wash 
the  vases?" 

"No,  thank  you.  I  fixed  the  flowers 
myself  tonight." 

The  boy  put  every  pound  of  his 
strength  behind  the  broom  he  pushed. 
Up  and  down  each  aisle,  into  every 
corner,  into  the  cloak  room  and  the  sup- 
ply closet  went  the  heavy  broom. 

"Why,  Sylvester,  you  are  making  the 
finest  kind  of  a  job  of  sweeping  this 
(Continued  on  Page  368) 
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General  Hank 


THE     BARREN    little     Mexican 
valley  \vas  dotted  with  the  prone 
figures  of  men  in  the   rebel  blue 
(  denim — alive,    dead    and    dying — and    a 
|  storm  of  bullets  kept  raging  down  from 
I  the  machine  gun  nests  on  the  hill. 

Hank  lay  in  a  little  arroyo  near  the 
foot  of  the  fatal  hill,  fourteen  other  sur- 
vivors of  his  platoon  crouching  to  his 
right  and  left.  The  platoon  commander 
was  dead  and  a  swarthy  little  man 
named  Carreon  was  now  in  charge. 

Hank  carefully  laid  his  long  rifle, 
that  he  had  brought  with  him  from  the 
mountains  of  Kentucky,  upon  the  rocky 
floor  of  the  ravine,  methodically  spat  out 
a  large  chew  of  tobacco  upon  a  nearby 
cactus  and  stretched  his  long  legs  to 
reach  into  his  pocket  for  the  plug  of 
"Red  Mule."  Hank  had  joined  the  reb- 
els for  one  purpose — to  find  Federal 
General  Alfonso  Lopez,  who  had  wan- 
tonly killed  his  cousin  Joe  in  a  border 
raid. 

I  ie  slowly  turned  his  eyes  to  the  man 
on  his  left,  a  little  Mexican  called  Gre- 
gario,  with  a  smooth,  young  face,  who 
talked  English  after  a  fashion.  Hank 
knew  little  Spanish  and  never  used  it 
unless  his  auditor  understood  no  Eng- 
lish. 

"You  got  any  baccy?"  he  asked. 

"Sure,"  said  the  little  fellow,  who 
was  always  anxious  to  please.  "I  got 
some."  Then  he  added,  as  if  in  after- 
thought, "What  is  backy?" 

Hank  stared  at  the  Mexican  sadly. 
''Baccy  is  whut  ye  chew — some  folks 
spits  hit  out  and  some  swallows  hit.  I 
allus  spits  hit  out." 

"Oh!  Tobacco!  Sure.  I  got  heem. 
Here,  arnigo  inio,  aqui  esta!" 

He  offered  Hank  a  pack  of  strong, 
Mexican  rice-paper  cigarettes. 

"Nope,"  said  Hank.  "I  don't  smoke. 
Hit's  not  good  fer  ye,  pap  allus  'lowed, 
an'  I  reck'n  he's  right." 

He  looked  around  him  miserably  and 
his  eye  lit  on  the  cactus  tree,  just 
above  the  small  ravine.  He  lazily  picked 
himself  up  and  stepped  out  of  the  ar- 
royo. Bullets  began  to  whine  about 
him.  He  was  forced  to  move  faster. 
He  sprang  to  the  cactus,  plucked  the 
big  chew  of  tobacco  from  where  it  had 
lodged  among  the  needles,  then  leaped 
back  into  the  ravine. 

Slouching  down  once  more,  he  put 
the  chew  into  his  mouth.  His  face  was 
thin,  with  prominent  cheekbones  and 
the  unsymmetrical  bulge  of  the  tobac- 
co in  his  right  cheek  made  him  appear 
more  ludicrous.  Stoically,  he  examined 
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his   thumb  where   a  cactus  needle    had 
stuck  him. 

Lieutenant  Carreon  came,  half- 
crawling,  half-running,  up  the  ravine. 
"General  Roderiguez  orders,"  he  said, 
in  Spanish,  "that  this  platoon  try  to  cir- 
cle back  of  the  enemy  to  the  right  and 
take  those  machine  guns  from  the  rear. 
It  is  difficult  but  the  only  way  to  keep 
the  whole  company  from  being  shot  to 
pieces.  We  can  do  it  if  we  move  quietly 
and  take  them  by  surprise.  Each  man 
follow  the  man  on  his  right,  up  the 
cation. 


"Isn't  this  hell?"  said  Gregorio,  as 
he  half-rose  and  followed  the  man  on 
his  right. 

Hank  vouchsafed  no  reply,  as  he  fol- 
lowed, bending  almost  double  in  order 
to  avoid  the  storm  of  lead.  Them  fed- 
erals shore  was  wastin'  ammunition. 

They  made  a  wide  circle  and  followed 
a  broad  canyon  up  the  slope  of  the  hill 
to  the  rear  of  the  machine  gun  nests. 
About  halfway  up,  two  ragged  federal 
soldiers  suddenly  sprang  up  from  behind 
a  clump  of  cacti  and  began  running, 
like  frightened  jackrabbits,  ahead  up  the 
canyon. 

"Kill  them!"  shouted  Carreon.  "Get 
them  or  they  will  warn  the  others." 

Several  of  the  soldiers  fired,  but  their 
shots  went  wild,  due  either  to  excite- 
ment or  to  the  way  the  two  fleeing  men 
bobbed  up  and  down  over  the  boulders 
strewn  over  the  floor  of  the  canyon. 

Hank  stopped   and   shifted   the  chew 


of  tobacco  to  his  left  cheek,  as  he 
brought  his  long  rifle  to  his  shoulder  and 
took  quick  but  careful  aim. 

The  rifle  cracked  and  one  of  the  Mex- 
icans tumbled  to  the  ground.  The  sight 
of  his  dead  comrade  lent  wings  to  the 
other's  feet.  Again  Hank  fired  but  the 
fleeing  Mexican  with  a  barely  percep- 
tible pause  rounded  a  bend  and  was 
out  of  sight. 

"After  him!"  yelled  Carreon.  "We 
must  get  that  man." 

The  fourteen  men  sprang  into  a  run. 
Two  of  the  original  sixteen  already  had 
deserted. 

Around  the  bend  they  sped  in  a  body, 
cursing  and  firing  as  they  glimpsed  the 
sandal-footed  quarry  as  he  rounded  still 
another  bend.  Hank's  long  legs  gave 
him  an  advantage  and  he  was  some  dis- 
tance ahead  of  the  others  when  he 
passed  the  second  bend. 

He  was  mildly  surprised  at  what  fol- 
lowed. A  group  of  Mexicans  sprang  to 
their  feet  with  their  hands  above  their 
heads  and  yelled  surrender.  Hank,  how- 
ever, did  not  show  surprise.  He  coolly 
raised  the  long  rifle  to  his  shoulder  and 
politely  requested  the  caballeros  to  keep 
their  hands  elevated. 

Apparently,  he  had  stumbled  un- 
aware, upon  headquarters.  A  new  adobe 
shack  stood  to  one  side  of  the  canyon 
and  in  front  of  it  stood  his  prisoners — 
orderlies,  lieutenants,  majors  and  gen- 
erals galore.  Hank  had  never  seen  so 
many  geenrals  in  one  group  before. 
They  evidently  had  just  finished  eating 
breakfast  for  there  was  a  fire  in  front 
of  the  adobe  hut  and  the  remains  of 
tortillas,  fried  frijoles  and  menudo  were 
scattered  about. 

Just  then  his  belated  companions  ar- 
rived. 

The  first  newcomers  looked  frigh- 
tened, as  they  suddenly  emerged  upon 
the  scene.  Gregorio  clapped  his  rifle  to 
his  shoulder  and  fired  wildly,  the  bullet 
clipping  off  dirt  from  the  adobe  shack. 
Another,  a  fat,  swarthy  fellow,  whose 
little  bandy  legs  looked  as  though  they 
did  not  rightfully  belong  to  his  huge 
paunch,  threw  up  his  rifle  and  began 
firing  into  the  blue  sky,  as  though  he 
had  spied  a  marauding  airplane  in  the 
heavens.  He  had  emptied  the  chamber 
and  was  snapping  the  trigger  on  an 
empty  barrel  when  Lieutenant  Carreon 
and  the  others  came  up. 

Lieutenant  Carreon  looked  at  the 
swarthy,  fat-bellied  fellow,  who  still 
was  snapping  his  trigger  on  an  empty 
barrel.  (Continued  on  Page  361) 
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Washington  in  the  po's 

By  ISABEL  McKENNA  DUFFIELD 
(Continued  from  October  Issue) 


DURING  the  latter  part  of  the  McKinley  admin- 
istration France  presented  a  large,  dark  blue 
Sevres  vase  to  the  White  House  followed  by 
another,  its  mate,  during  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion.  Jules  Cambon  made  the  presentation  for  France, 
and  we  were  invited  soon  after  to  pass  judgment.  I  re- 
member  remarking  to  John  Hay,  then  Secretary  of 
State,  that  I  thought  the  vases  severely  plain,  and  he 
corrected  me  by  explaining  that  when  the  work  at  the 
Sevres  factory  was  turned  out  as  perfectly  as  these 
rare  specimens,  they  were  never  decorated  with 
scenes  or  ornamentation,  that  embellishment  being 
reserved  only  for  those  pieces  which  did  not  reveal 
surfaces  entirely  flawless.  Perhaps  it  is  not  generally 
known  that  the  pair  now  in  the  White  House  are 
regarded  as  the  most  peerless  in  color,  si2£  and  glaze 
in  the  world. 

Any  chagrin  which  I  may  have  felt  at  not  know 
ing  this  myself  was  obviated  by  the  pleasant  contact 
made  with  Mr.  Hay's  culture.  Some  years  later, 
lunching  one  day  at  Dorchester  House  in  London, 
with  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid,  Mr.  Reid  being  then  the 
American  Ambassador,  I  mentioned  that  I  had  been 
that  morning  to  see  a  collection  of  Sargent's  paint' 
ings  and  drawings,  apropos  of  a  portrait  by  Sargent 
of  the  Count  of  Turin,  which  faced  me  from  the 
opposite  wall  of  the  beautiful  dining-room.  Mr.  Reid 
made  many  kind  and  interested  inquiries  as  to  my 
impressions  of  the  pictures.  Some  I  praised  extrava- 
gantly; as  to  others  I  was  only  lukewarm.  Mr.  Reid 
laughed  and  said  that  he  had  once  confessed  to  John 
Hay  his  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  certain  of  Sargent's 
works,  whereupon  Mr.  Hay  admonished:  "Conceal 
it,  Reid,  conceal  it!"  "So  you  see  we  both  have  had 
a  most  profitable  lesson  in  art  from  Mr.  Hay." 

My  experience  as  the  daughter  of  a  Cabinet  officer 
was  in  every  way  delightful,  particularly  so  as  the 
President's  official  family,  in  which  I  include  of 
course  the  Vice  President  and  Mrs.  Hobart,  was  an 
unusually  happy  one.  We  were  all  very  soon  on 
terms  of  the  most  friendly  intimacy.  The  President's 
sympathy  with  everything  that  we  did  and  said  was 
of  the  most  human  and  lively  quality,  not  disdaining 
even  an  interest  in  the  dresses  of  the  ladies.  I  remem- 
ber that  at  the  first  diplomatic  reception  at  the  White 
House  Mrs.  Gage,  the  wife  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  wore  a  geranium  colored  velvet  gown.  It 
was  startlingly  lovely,  and  we  were  all  enthusiastic 
in  our  praise  of  it.  Mrs.  Gage,  however,  did  not 
arouse  our  envy  by  wearing  it  again,  whereupon  the 
President,  recalling  the  beauty  of  the  gown,  inquired 


as  to  its  fate.  "Oh,  I  thought,  Mr.  President,"  replied 
Mrs.  Gage,  "that  I  ought  to  have  a  fresh  frock  for 
each  of  the  receptions."  "Oh,  but,  my  dear  lady," 
protested  the  President,  "you  have  not  done  that  one 
justice  yet."  Needless  to  say,  we  saw  the  geranium 
colored  velvet  gown  again. 

I  could  give  many  instances  of  similar  acts  of 
thoughtfulness  and  tact  on  the  part  of  the  President. 
It  was  the  custom,  after  a  large  evening  reception  at 
the  White  House,  to  invite  not  only  those  in  the 
receiving  line,  but  also  a  chosen  few  from  "behind  the 
line,"  in  the  Blue  Room,  to  stay  on  for  a  buffet  sup- 
per, generally  served  in  one  of  the  large  corridors  up 
stairs.  Sousa  was  then  the  leader  of  the  Marine 
Band,  and  to  the  tune  of  one  of  his  most  popular  and 
stirring  marches,  "El  Capitan"  or  "The  Stars  and 
Stripes  Forever,"  we  would  fall  behind  our  distin- 
guished host,  who  usually  led  us  in  procession  through 
the  East  Room  and  on  and  up  the  grand  staircase. 
It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions  that  the  President 
noticed  that  there  was  no  young  cavalier  for  me,  so 
he  laughingly  bade  me  find  "the  first  good-looking 
young  man"  I  could,  and  bring  him  to  supper.  I 
glanced  around  the  Blue  Room  in  despair:  alas!  I  be- 
held there  only  august  and  important  personages, 
none  of  whom  I  had  the  temerity  to  approach  with 
my  eleventh  hour  petition.  Then,  just  on  the  thresh- 
old of  the  East  Room,  I  was  lucky  enough  to  espy 
Archie  Butt,  whom  I  knew  very  well.  I  beckoned  to 
him  and  told  him  that  he  was  bidden  to  supper  with 
the  President.  "Oh,  but  I'm  not,"  he  remonstrated. 
"Oh,  but  you  are,"  I  insisted.  "The  President  has 
just  told  me  to  ask  to  supper — and  you  know  an  invi- 
tation from  the  President  is  a  command — 'the  first 
good-looking  young  man'  I  could  find.  And  you  are 
he."  When  Mr.  Butt  was  duly  presented  to  the 
President  upstairs,  he  said:  "Mr.  President,  little  did 
I  dream  this  evening,  when  I  was  dressing  in  my 
humble  quarters,  that  I  should  be  supping  later  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States,"  The  President 
made  some  laughing  remark  to  the  effect  that  fate 
plays  sportive  tricks,  and  in  general  was  so  very 
courteous  and  warm  in  his  welcome  that  Mr.  Butt 
spent  the  rest  of  the  evening  telling  me  what  a  charm- 
ing man  he  thought  Mr.  McKinley  was.  I  told  the 
President  next  day  that  I  had  inadvertently  though 
gladly  done  him  a  favor,  for  he  had  completely  cap- 
tivated a  very  good  reporter  on  a  very  good  Southern 
paper.  Archie  Butt  in  the  years  following,  and  espe- 
cially during  Mr.  Roosevelt's  administration,  ac- 
quired great  popularity,  and  an  even  more  impor- 
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tant  familiarity  with  the  White  House,  through  his 
appointment  as  one  of  President  Roosevelt's  aides. 
When  later  he  met  an  early  death  in  the  "Titanic" 
disaster  there  was  erected  in  Washington  a  statue 
to  the  memory  of  his  tragic  valor. 

The  President's  kindly  attention  to  his  guests  was 
not  confined  to  the  White  House.  Once  when  he 
and  Mrs.  McKinley  had  invited  a  party  consisting 
of  several  Cabinet  officers  and  their  wives  on  a  trip 
through  New  England,  the  July  heat  was  intense, 
and  my  father  felt  it  extremely,  as  he  was  suffering 
from  a  digestive  disturbance  accompanied  by  a  slight 
temperature.  The  President  was  frankly  worried. 
There  were  but  two  state  rooms  on  the  private  car, 
the  one  occupied  by  himself  and  the  other  by  Mrs. 
McKinley.  The  President  actually  threatened  to  give 
up  his  state  room,  and  put  my  father  in  it.  My  father 
remonstrated  strenuously,  declaring  he  simply  would 
not  have  the  President  of  the  United  States  put  out 
for  him.  The  President  persisted,  and  said:  "All 
right,  Mr.  Attorney-General,  there  is  nothing  left  for 
you  to  do  but  to  get  well."  "All  right,  Mr.  Presi' 
dent,"  said  my  father,  "I'll  get  well:  if  it  kills  me,  I'll 
get  well!"  And  he  did. 

When  my  father  moved  from  the  AttorneyGen' 
eral's  office  to  the  Supreme  Court  room,  we  of  course 
ceased  to  be,  strictly  speaking,  members  of  the  Presi' 
dent's  "official  family,"  though  our  relations  with 
him  remained  none  the  less  agreeable  and  close.  The 
news  of  my  father's  translation  from  one  office  to 
another  came  to  me  on  an  afternoon  in  January, 
when  I  was  visiting  with  Mrs.  McKinley  in  her  sit' 
ting  room  at  the  White  House.  I  used  to  think  it  a 
very  pleasant  room.  From  the  windows  there  was  a 
lovely  view  of  the  Potomac,  and  the  walls  and  hang' 
ings,  done  in  satin,  were  of  the  pallid  blue  so  much 
affected  in  the  90's.  There  was  a  rosewood  rocking 
chair,  in  which  I  must  confess,  one  could  be  extremely 
comfortable,  and  matching  it  a  black  marble-topped 
"Empire"  table,  in  the  centre  of  which  a  Chinese  blue 
porcelain  lamp,  oil  burning,  shed  its  radiance  on  a 
few  books  and  flowers  and  Mrs.  McKinley's  knitting. 
It  was  not  a  room  which  would  have  received  the 
endorsement  of  a  modern  interior  decorator,  yet  it 
somehow  always  appealed  to  me  with  a  certain  sweet 
flavor  of  its  own.  About  five  o'clock  the  President 
came  in,  with  his  never-failing  tender  salutation  for 
his  invalid  wife.  He  was  wearing  the  traditional  red 
carnation  in  his  button  hole.  Turning  to  me,  a  little 
abruptly,  he  said:  "Is  your  carriage  below?"  "Why, 
yes,  Mr.  President,"  I  replied,  arising  in  some  sur' 
prise,  as  his  words  seemed  to  imply  a  dismissal  of  me. 
Taking  the  flower  from  his  coat  he  continued:  "I 
have  just  this  moment  sent  to  the  Senate  your  father's 
appointment  to  the  Supreme  Court.  I  want  you  to 
go  straight  to  the  Department  of  Justice  and  con' 
gratulate  him.  I  myself  would  much  rather  have 


been  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  than  President 
of  the  United  States,"  he  added.  "Take  this  carna' 
tion  to  him  from  me,  with  my  love." 

"And  will  you  return  at  eight,"  the  President 
urged,  "as  Mrs.  McKinley  will  be  alone,  for  I  must 
be  a  stag  tonight,  in  a  bewildering  forest  full  of  lions 
who  are  roaring  through  Washington  without  their 
ladies."  When,  later,  I  returned  to  the  White  House, 
the  clock  was  just  striking  the  hour.  I  passed  the 
President  on  the  stairs,  looking  very  handsome  and 
dapper;  but  I  noticed  that  the  carnation  in  his  lapel 
was  pure  white,  which  was  at  variance  with  his  usual 
custom.  It  was  not  like  him  to  change  his  colors:  his 
was  a  steadfast  loyalty  in  all  things.  "Have  all  the 
red  carnations  been  plucked,  Mr.  President?  Did 
father  rob  you  of  the  last?"  I  asked  in  jest.  "My 
wife  doesn't  like  red,"  he  said, — with  which  simple 
explanation  he  retraced  his  steps  and  accompanied 
me  to  the  oval  living  room  up  stairs,  where  we  found 
the  mistress.  "I  forgot  something,  Ida,"  said  the 
President,  and,  stooping  to  kiss  her,  he  repeated  his 
graceful  act  of  the  afternoon  and  pressed  in  her  hand 
his  little  boutonniere.  Such  untiring  devotion,  such 
touching  solicitude!  It  was  almost  appalling  to  be 
the  object  of  such  affection.  Even  as  his  breath  was 
ebbing,  in  his  last  moments  of  life,  Mr.  McKinley 
gasped  a  helpful  word  for  his  beloved  wife,  and 
begged  of  others  to  sustain  and  cheer  her.  Oh,  the 
infinite  pathos  of  those  tears,  which  could  not  wash 
away  the  lonely  widow's  grief,  but  which  in  time  left 
her  dryeyed,  sad  and  waiting  until  she  gently  died  a 
few  years  later. 

And  now  that  a  single  crimson  carnation  has  come 
to  be  the  token  and  badge  of  McKinley  Day,  I  am 
always  tempted  to  purchase  a  mate  of  purest  white 
in  memory  of  that  little  homely  scene  in  the  White 
House. 

As  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  Circle,  no  less 
than  when  of  the  Cabinet,  we  continued  to  be,  as  the 
saying  is,  "in  and  out"  of  the  White  House  nearly 
every  day.  Very  often  during  the  long,  hot  evenings 
of  the  summer  of  the  Spanish' American  War  I  take 
some  pride  in  remembering  that  I  was  really  able  to 
be  of  service  to  the  President  in  the  entertainment  of 
the  guests  who  would  collect  informally  in  the  pri' 
vate  apartments  up  stairs.  He  used  to  like  to  hear 
me  play  the  piano,  and  though  the  White  House  up' 
right,  truth  to  tell,  was  of  a  somewhat  ancient  vint' 
age,  and  usually  out  of  tune,  I  never  hesitated  to 
respond  to  his  invitation.  He  would  offer  me  his  arm, 
and  escort  me  across  the  room  with  all  the  dignity  of  a 
maestro  exhibiting  his  show  pupil.  What  my  audi' 
ence  thought  of  the  performance  I  can  only  surmise. 
I  do  know,  that  on  occasions  when  the  President 
seemed  to  me  to  be  particularly  tired,  I  was  guilty  of 
rendering  my  most  advanced  and  classical  selections, 
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with  a  view  to  speeding  the  parting  guest  and  releas- 
ing him  to  his  well  earned  repose. 

An  important  historical  event  with  which  the 
White  House  is  especially  associated  for  me  is  the 
battle  of  Manila  Bay,  which  was  fought  on  Sunday, 
the  first  of  May,  1898.  My  father  and  I,  as  our  cus- 
torn  was  on  that  day,  went  down  early  to  pass  the 
evening  with  the  President  and  Mrs.  McKinley,  who, 
during  that  particularly  hot  and  humid  war  summer, 
were  in  the  habit  of  receiving  their  guests  on  the 
south  portico.  The  breezes,  if  any,  and  the  inspiring 
vista,  including  the  lovely  Potomac,  and  the  superb 
height  of  the  great  monument,  helped  to  make  the 
gatherings  there  most  agreeable.  We  passed  through 
the  door  of  the  old  stained  glass  partition,  now  dis- 
carded,  which,  since  the  days  of  President  Arthur, 
screened  off  the  public  corridor,  and  to  our  surprise 
we  saw  the  President  crossing  the  great  hall  towards 
the  Red  Room.  He  was  holding  in  his  hand  a  large 
sheet  of  paper,  several  sheets  in  fact,  of  what  proved 
to  be  dispatches,  and  the  expression  of  his  face  was 
tense  and  serious.  "There  has  been  a  big  fight  in  the 
Bay  of  Manila,"  he  said,  without  preamble  or  greet' 
ings.  "We've  had  a  cable  from  Dewey.  The  Spanish 
fleet  has  been  annihilated."  Our  first  impulse  was  to 
shout  for  joy,  but,  repressing  it,  my  father  inquired 
whether  there  had  been  any  casualties  on  our  side. 
"Seven  men  injured.  Poor  boys!"  replied  the  Presi- 
dent. He  had  been  on  his  way,  it  seems,  to  announce 
the  great  news  to  Mrs.  McKinley,  but  now,  turning 
and  handing  me  the  dispatches,  he  said :  "Take  these, 
Isabel,  and  read  them  to  my  wife.  You  are  the  first 
woman  in  the  United  States  to  know  of  the  victory. 
Remember  this  in  after  years.  This  is  history.  You 
will  find  Mrs.  McKinley  in  the  Red  Room." 

The  Red  Room!  It  was  the  old  Red  Room  with 
which  were  associated,  and  always  will  be,  my  recol- 
lections of  my  first  appearance  at  the  White  House, 
when  as  a  little  girl  of  ten  I  was  taken  by  Mrs.  Gray, 
wife  of  Senator  George  Gray,  of  Delaware,  to  call 
on  Mrs.  Cleveland.  I  can  still  hear  through  the  haze 
of  years  the  voice  of  the  old  darkey  servant  who 
opened  the  door  for  us,  as,  with  a  manner  truly  Ches- 
terfieldian,  he  said:  "You  will  find  Mrs.  Cleveland 
in  the  Red  Room.  She  is  expecting  you  and  the 
young  lady."  Young  lady,  indeed!  It  was  the  most 
glorious  moment  of  my  childhood,  and  with  a  child's 
swift  vividness  of  impression  I  took  in  at  one  glance 
the  room  into  which  we  were  being  ushered  by  the 
gentle  old  servitor  who  had  just  promoted  me  to  the 
dignity  of  ladyship  ...  the  intense  redness  of  it, 
the  tufted  brocade  on  the  furniture,  the  long  win- 
dows through  which  one  saw  the  white  falling  snow, 
for  it  was  January  and  cold,  the  large  mirror  set  in 
the  high  wooden  mantelpiece  and  reflecting  the  white 
and  red  of  blooming  cyclamen  in  two  vases,  the 
brazen  centre  light  of  gas  with  all  jets  burning,  the 


portraits  against  the  ruby  walls,  likenesses  of  former 
mistresses  of  the  mansion,Angelica  Van  Buren  in  her 
court  costume,  roguish  with  curls  and  feathers  in  her 
hair;  Mrs.  John  Tyler  in  a  simple  white  gown  en- 
riched with  a  necklace  of  pearls  and  a  jewelled  pen- 
dant on  her  forehead;  Mrs.  Hayes,  life  size,  in  garnet 
velvet,  and  beneath  her  a  large  red  sofa  on  which  sat 
Mrs.  Cleveland.  My  heart  went  tripping  fast  as  this 
first  and  fairest  lady  of  the  land  rose  to  greet  her 
matutinal  visitors,  for  we  were  received  sans  cere' 
monie  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  She  was  in 
pale  blue,  trained  and  graceful,  and  her  eyes,  when 
she  smiled  her  famous  smile,  seemed  to  be  floating  in 
a  sea  of  light.  I  cherished  for  a  long  time  her  corsage 
bunch  of  fresh  violets  which  she  unpinned  and  gave 
to  me  as  a  souvenir  of  my  debut  in  the  White 
House.  .  .  . 

With  Mrs.  McKinley  in  the  Red  Room  ...  the 
same  old  room,  but  for  the  addition  of  a  portrait  of 
Mrs.  Benjamin  Harrison  to  the  collection  of  Presi- 
dent's wives  ...  I  found  Mrs.  Hobart,  Mrs.  Alger, 
Miss  Long,  Mrs.  Nelson  Miles,  Miss  Barber,  Mrs. 
McKinley's  niece,  and  a  few  others  whose  names  I  do 
not  now  recall.  I  made  my  way  somehow  to  the  red 
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sofa  in  it  place  beneath  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Hayes, 
and  seated  myself  there  still  clinging  to  the  dispatches 
which  the  President  had  given  me.  Added  to  my 
embarrassment,  as  I  proceeded  to  carry  out  his  in' 
structions  and  read  them,  was  my  chagrin  at  not 
being  able  to  pronounce  correctly  more  than  one-half 
the  names  of  this  Spanish  Armada.  "Don  Juan  de 
Austria"  was  the  only  one  to  fall  glibly  from  my  lips; 
and  oddly  enough  this  particular  ship  was  salvaged, 
and  afterwards  assigned  by  the  Navy  Department  to 
the  Michigan  Naval  Reserves,  to  be  navigated  later 
through  all  the  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  by  one 
who  was  destined  to  become  by  brother-in-law, — 
Divie  Bethune  Duffield,  of  Detroit. 

The  President  in  the  meanwhile  had  linked  arms 
with  my  father  and  led  the  way  to  the  Green  Room, 
where  they  found  the  Vice-President,  the  Secretaries 
of  War  and  of  the  Navy,  Alger  and  Long,  General 
Miles,  General  Corbin,  Senator  Mark  Hanna,  Mr. 
Cortelyou  and  Leonard  Wood,  who  had  not  yet 
donned  the  picturesque  Khaki  of  the  Rough  Riders. 
It  was  altogether  a  memorable  evening, — one  not 
wholly  joyous,  however,  for  every  time  the  portent- 
ous words  of  the  dispatch  were  repeated,  "The  entire 
Spanish  fleet  has  been  annihilated,"  the  President 
would  say:  "Poor  devils!  Poor  devils!"  .  .  .  with 
such  genuine  feeling  that  I  found  my  own  satisfac- 
tion in  the  success  of  our  fleet  tempered  by  the 
thought  that  the  great  heart  of  William  McKinley 
was  actually  aching  for  his  foes;  for  the  destruction 
of  the  Spanish  fleet  was  as  complete  and  unprece- 
dented in  history,  and  as  swift,  as  that  suffered  by 
the  Egyptian  Pharaoh  when  the  waters  of  the  Red 
Sea  closed  over  the  heads  of  his  too  confident  hosts. 

We  remained  at  the  White  House  until  midnight. 
Even  Mrs.  McKinley  overstayed  the  time  appor- 
tioned an  invalid,  for  our  curiosity,  interest  and  grati- 
tude knew  no  bounds,  as  more  and  more  messages 
came  pouring  in,  some  by  way  of  one  port,  some  by 
another.  Such  laudatory  commendation  of  Dewey 
as  we  indulged  in! — till  someone  naively  remarked, 
"Oh,  if  he  could  only  hear  us!"  And  I  think  it  was 
General  Corbin  who  retorted  drily,  "He  can't.  He 
has  cut  the  cables." 

In  the  streets  later  the  momentous  tidings  were 
shouted  by  sleepy  news  boys  routed  from  their  beds 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

For  days  and  nights  extras  were  printed  and  circu- 
lated with  lightning  speed,  and  hearts  thumped  with 
excitement  and  anxiety  at  the  very  sight  and  sound 
of  the  ubiquitous  newsboys.  We,  in  our  family,  de- 
pended not  on  them,  however,  for  enlightenment, 
but  preferred  to  take  our  history  first-hand,  at  its 
source.  Every  evening  thereafter  found  us  at  the 
White  House,  where  there  was  sure  to  be  a  nucleus 
of  men,  colorful  and  active  in  the  public  eye,  either 
already  claiming  or  aspiring  to  military  service.  One 


evening,  with  General  Miles  and  General  Corbin, 
there  came  Leonard  Wood  and  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
with  General  Joseph  Wheeler,  too, — he  who  had 
once  worn,  if  ever  so  gallantly,  the  uniform  of  a  Con- 
federate soldier.    "Little  Jo  Wheeler"  had  served  in 
Congress  with  my  father,  and  had  long  been  a  popu- 
lar and  favorite  figure  in  Washington.    He  was  a 
little  man,  spare  and  short,  wearing  a  beard  in  an 
almost  beardless  age;  his  face  was  wreathed  in  happy 
and  proud  smiles  in  spite  of  the  decided  smell  of  gun- 
powder in  the  air,  for  he  was  conspicuously  content 
to  be  in  the  uniform  of  the  Union  once  more,  which 
he  declared  in  a  voice  vibrating  with  feeling  was  the 
finest  uniform  in  the  world.    "I  thought  my  heart 
and  allegiance  lay  only  in  Dixie  Land,"  he  said,  "but 
I  was  wrong,  for  my  heart  lies  North,  East,  South 
and  West,  wherever  the  Stars  and  Stripes  are  flying. 
General  Lee  thought  he  was  right.   I  thought  I  was 
right.    But  I  know  now  that  Lincoln  was  right." 
And  with  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  new  sword, 
General  Wheeler,  standing  there  under  the  crystal 
chandelier  in  the  old  Blue  Room,  raised  his  eyes,  and 
quoted,  with  all  the  fervor  of  a  man  taking  a  solemn 
oath,  the  memorable  words  from  the  Gettysburg  ad- 
dress:  "United  we  stand.    Divided  we  fall!"    No 
wonder  General  Grant  could  not  accept  the  swords 
of  such  as  he! 

General  Miles  was  then  the  ranking  officer,  and 
Roosevelt  an  enthusiastic  but  humble  suppliant  for 
a  colonelship  in  the  Rough  Riders,  not  yet  fully 
organized.  I  recalled  this  scene  later,  after  only  three 
short  years,  on  the  occasion  of  a  small  reception  one 
Spring  morning  at  the  White  House.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  was  President,  and  as  such  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  American  Army.  General  Miles  was 
among  the  invited  guests,  but  had  previously  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  by  making  various 
inimical,  though  he  thought  just,  comments  relative 
to  some  appointments  in  the  Army.  When  the  Gen- 
eral was  announced,  the  President,  with  a  good  deal 
of  heat,  reprimanded  him  within  hearing  of  all  the 
guests,  which  was  indeed  a  stinging  humiliation  for 
the  General,  who  replied,  however,  with  soldierly 
dignity,  "You  have  the  advantage  of  me,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. You  are  my  host  and  superior  officer."  And 
so,  with  a  cold  bow,  he  left  the  company.  Then 
gossip  flew  right  out  of  the  open  windows  of  the  Blue 
Room,  gathering  no  sweetness  in  its  flight  over  the 
tops  of  fragrant  syringas  and  other  early  shrubs  hug- 
ging the  white  balustrade  of  the  south  portico,  and 
the  rumor  persisted  to  the  end  of  their  lives  that  each 
thought  the  other  in  the  wrong.  It  was  a  perplexing 
and  regrettable  incident,  not  unprecedented  in  Wash- 
ington, and  I  have  thought  that  perhaps  both  were 
wrong  and  both  were  right.  Only  three  short  years, 
and  by  a  strange  twist  of  fate  the  colonel  of  the 
Rough  Riders  had  become  a  mighty  idol, — his  mem- 
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ory  to  endure  as  such  through  the  oncoming  ages  of 
American  history. 

The  pageant  and  celebration  of  welcome  to  Dewey 
in  New  York  upon  his  return  months  later  to  his 
native  land,  splendid  and  stirring  as  it  was,  was  no 
less  splendid  and  stirring  in  Washington,  where  he 
was  so  much  at  home,  and  where  most  of  his  friends 
and  admirers  were  waiting  to  render  almost  delirious 
tribute  to  him.  The  President  also  was  eager  to  greet 
again  the  highest  officer  in  the  navy,  and  had  ar' 
ranged  to  stand  beside  him  on  the  grand  stand  erected 
near  the  Treasury  Building  for  the  purpose  of  review- 
ing the  processionals,  of  people  from  both  civil  and 
military  life.  We  were  included  among  those  invited 
to  the  stadium  of  honor,  and  so,  under  these  delight' 
ful  auspices,  was  I  to  see  and  meet  for  the  first  time 
the  author  of  the  great  dispatch  which  I  read  to  Mrs. 
McKinley  and  her  ladies. 

The  President  himself  presented  me  to  the  Ad' 
miral,and  kindly  took  occasion  to  tell  him  that  I  was 
the  first  woman  in  the  United  States  to  know  and  to 
read  of  the  victory  in  Manila  Bay.  "How  nice! 
How  nice!"  the  Admiral  genially  exclaimed.  "That 
makes  us  friends  already,  doesn't  it?"  And  in  my 
willingness  to  acquiesce  I  accused  him  of  being  a  sue' 
cessful  diplomat,  too,  thinking  and  hoping  he  would 
see  in  my  allusion  to  diplomacy  the  approbation  with 
which  his  sharp  message  of  rebuke  to  the  German 
admiral  at  Manila  Bay  was  received  in  this  country. 
I  had  in  mind  also  the  little  verbal  passage  at  arms 
between  him  and  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  at  Hong 
Kong:  It  will  be  remembered  that  His  Royal  High' 
ness,  then  in  Chinese  waters,  came  on  board  the 
Olympia  to  say  good'bye  to  Admiral  Dewey  on  the 
eve  of  his  departure  for  Manila.  According  to  Con' 
sul  General  Wildman,  who  was  present,  the  Prince 
said  laughingly,  but  looking  Dewey  in  the  eye:  "I 
will  send  my  ships  to  Manila  to  see  that  you  behave." 
To  which  Dewey  replied,  courteously,  "I  shall  be 
delighted  to  have  you  do  so,  your  Highness.  But 
permit  me  to  caution  you  to  keep  your  ships  from 
between  my  guns  and  the  enemy." 

The  Admiral  saw  my  point  at  once,  and  answered, 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye:  "You  know  Prince  Henry 
is  a  very  nice  fellow.  And  Fll  tell  you  something  else, 
if  you'll  promise  not  to  tell.  I  think  he  thinks  now, 
that  I'm  a  pretty  good  sort  of  fellow,  too." 

The  fates  staged  still  another  meeting  between 
these  two,  when  each  wearing  the  full  naval  uniform 
of  an  admiral,  Dewey  of  the  United  States,  and 
Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  they  met  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  occasion  of  the 
beautiful  and  touching  ceremony  in  memory  of  Presi' 
dent  McKinley.  John  Hay  was  the  chosen  orator, 
and  his  eulogy  moved  both  men  and  women  present 
to  unrestrained  emotion.  I  remember  seeing  Secre- 
tary Root  shade  his  tear-dimmed  eyes  frequently  dur- 


ing the  delivery,  and  also  that  Prince  Henry,  leaning 
far  forward  in  his  chair,  followed  every  word  with 
respectful  and  attentive  interest.  Admiral  Dewey 
took  note  of  this  too,  and  when  he  and  the  Prince 
met  again  in  the  evening  at  a  reception  given  by 
Herr  von  Holleben,  the  German  Ambassador,  in 
honor  of  the  distinguished  visitor,  the  Admiral  in- 
quired of  his  Royal  Higness  if  he  had  not  been 
impressed  by  Mr.  Hay's  eloquence.  "Yes,  most  cer- 
tainly, yes,"  he  replied.  "I  agree  with  all  that  was 
said  in  praise  of  the  splendid  and  revered  character 
of  President  McKinley.  But  you  must  not  ask  me 
to  agree  with  Mr.  Hay's  advocacy  of  Republican 
principles  of  government,  however  much  I  may  ad- 
mire your  country  and  her  statesmen." 

In  view  of  subsequent  events  these  remarks  assume 
a  somewhat  ironical  meaning,  for  Prince  Henry  could 
not  then  have  foreseen  that  Germany  would  event- 
ually throw  off  the  purple  garments  of  an  imperialism 
which  she  had  worn  with  ever  increasing  confidence 
in  her  divine  right  to  do  so  since  that  crowning  day 
at  Versailles  in  1871. 

All  through  the  triumphant  jubilee,  for  a  jubilee 
it  really  was,  Dewey  and  McKinley  stood  side  by 
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side,  the  President  constantly  shifting  his  position  so 
that  Dewey  stood  a  little  more  prominently  to  the 
front.  The  President  never  for  a  moment  assumed 
any  of  the  homage  offered,  and  only  acknowledged, 
with  a  reverential  salute,  the  flag  as  it  was  so  fre- 
quently  borne  past  us.  Admiral  Dewey  often  after- 
wards referred  in  terms  of  affectionate  appreciation 
to  the  honor  and  courtesy  of  that  generous  and 
gracious  act  of  his  commander  in  chief. 

Mrs.  Dewey  was  a  warm  personal  friend  of  mine, 
and  naturally  after  her  marriage  to  the  Admiral  I 
saw  more  and  more  of  her  distinguished  husband. 
The  marriage  proved  an  unusually  happy  one.  What' 
ever  the  discord  of  opinions  on  the  outside,  the  peace 
and  harmony  and  devotion  of  their  home  life  re- 
mained  unbroken.    The  Admiral's  house  on  Rhode 
Island  Avenue  was  supposed  to  have  been  a  gift  from 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  though  in  point  of 
fact  the  total  number  of  subscribers  to  the  purchase 
of  it  was  relatively  very  small,  hardly  more,  I  have 
heard  it  estimated,  than  fifty  thousand.     The  be- 
stowal  of  it  as  a  wedding  gift  upon  his  wife  caused  a 
storm  of  the  sharpest  criticism,  and  lessened  some- 
what the  tremendous  popularity  and  acclaim  that  had 
inundated  him  upon  his  return  from  the  Philippines. 
Misinterpretation  of  what  the  Admiral  had  intended 
as  only  a  gallant  gesture  hurt  him  most  deeply,  and  I 
have  often  heard  him  speak  of  the  disappointment 
and  pain  of  it  with  genuine  feeling,  almost  of  sadness. 
The  much  discussed  house  still  stands  on  Rhode 
Island  Avenue  near  Connecticut,  though  the  rising 
tide  of  business  on  the  latter  thoroughfare  has  caused 
the  abandonment  of  it  for  residential  purposes.  Admi- 
ral and  Mrs.  Dewey  lived  in  it  for  some  years  after 
their  marriage  before  moving  into  the  large  mansion 
which  Mrs.  Dewey  still  occupies  on  K  Street.    One 
evening  just  at  dusk,  before  the  transformations  had 
been  made  in  the  Rhode  Island  Avenue  house,  I  saw 
a  young  colored  couple  stop  and  gase  up  at  the  un- 
pretentious  dwelling.  The  man  was  explaining  to  his 
companion  that  "Dat"  was  the  house  of  the  hero  of 
Manila  Bay,  "de  one  dat  de  peepul  gib  'im."  And  she, 
evidently   expected   something   much   grander,    ex- 
claimed with  the  utmost  disdain,  "Dat  Ifl  thing!   Is 
dat  what  dey  made  all  de  fuss  about?" 

It  has  been  said  that  a  little  man  can  never  do  a 
big  thing,  though  a  big  man  may  sometimes  do  a 
little  thing.  Admiral  Dewey  gave  to  his  country  an 
empire, — he  did  more;  he  gave  to  his  country  the 
chance  to  reject  that  empire. 

Admiral  Dewey  had  for  years  a  Chinese  body  ser- 
vant called  Ah  Mah.  Just  before  the  battle  of  Manila 
Bay,  and  while  the  American  fleet  was  still  at  Hong 
Kong,  Ah  Mah,  having  evidently  heard  rumors  of 
impending  conflict,  begged  leave  to  go  ashore.  The 
Admiral  refused  him  permission  for  he  had  reason  to 
suspect  that  the  boy  was  thoroughly  frightened,  and 


would  in  all  probability  never  return  to  the  ship^if 
he  once  got  safely  away  from  it.  In  order  to  allay  has 
fears  the  Admiral  explained  to  him  that  the  battle  if 
any,  would  be  "All  same  target  practice."  This 
seemed  to  satisfy  Ah  Mah,  who  remained  contentedly 
aboard  the  Olympia,  and  came  unscathed  through  the 
engagement  at  Manila.  One  day,  in  Washington 
long  afterwards,  the  Admiral  had  occasion  to  order 
Ah  Mah  to  bring  him  a  certain  box  containing  valu- 
able papers.  Ah  Mah  looked  at  his  master  apologet- 
ically, declaring  that  he  had  never  seen  the  box  "since 
the  big  target  practice."  "And  that,"  said  the  Admi- 
ral, is  what  Ah  Mah  calls  my  perfectly  good  battle." 
I  knew  Ah  Mah  very  well,  for  it  was  his  chore 
always  to  bring  in  the  variegated  collections  of  gifts, 
trophies,  medals  et  cetera,  which  the  Admiral's  visit- 
ors were  ever  eager  to  see  and  handle.  The  good-na- 
tured Oriental  was  a  regular  part  of  the  Dewey  men- 
age for  years,  both  in  Washington  and  at  their  coun- 
try place  of  Beauvoir,  an  attractive  seat,  which,  as  the 
saying  went  in  the  neighborhood,  "all  the  English  and 
niggers  pronounced  Beever."  The  Admiral,  an  excel- 
lent horseman,  used  to  enjoy  driving  out  to  "Beever" 
behind  his  spanking  team  of  bays,  and  a  special  fea- 
ture of  the  excursion  was  the  almost  boyish  delight 
he  took  in  throwing  nickels  to  the  pickaninnies  along 
the  route.  No  matter  how  generous  his  supply  of 
coins,  his  pockets  would  invariably  be  depleted  of 
them  by  the  time  he  reached  his  destination.  Both  the 
Admiral  and  Mrs.  Dewey  were  "good  providers." 
One  day  when  I  inquired  the  nature  of  a  large  volume 
over  which  I  found  Mrs.  Dewey  poring,  she  informed 
me  quite  seriously  that  it  was  one  of  her  most  prized 
possessions,  a  collection  of  fine  old  recipes  and  good 
menus.  "Whenever  my  husband  or  my  guests  com- 
pliment me  on  a  good  dinner,"  she  said,  "  I  write  it 
down,  with  any  pertinent  remarks,  for  some  are  good 
for  one  season  and  occasion,  and  some  for  others. 
Being  granted  the  privilege  once  of  copying  off  certain 
of  these  choice  menus  I  was  amused  to  find  under  one 
the  notation:  "This  is  good  to  have  when  your  hus- 
band late  in  the  afternoon  telephones  that  he  is  bring- 
ing out  six  men  to  dinner." 

The  question  of  precedence,  always  more  or  less 
vexatious  in  Washington,  became  at  this  particular 
time  more  acute  than  usual.  It  was  rumored  that 
Admiral  Dewey  claimed  precedence  even  over  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  One  evening  Secretary  Long 
was  my  neighbor  at  dinner  at  Senator  John  Kean's, 
and  we  had  a  long  talk  on  the  subject.  I  remember 
quite  distinctly  the  Secretary's  words.  "From  whom 
does  Admiral  Dewey  receive  his  orders?"  he  asked 
me.  "From  you,  Mr.  Secretary,"  I  replied.  "Very 
well,  then,  am  I  not  his  boss?"-  -"But,"  he  added, 
"over  and  above  his  official  rank,  Dewey  is  entitled  to 
great  personal  recognition,  as  becomes  a  hero.  He  is  a 
charming  fellow,  too,  and  if  we  were  both  seen  walk- 
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ing  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  I  am  quite  sure  he 
would  precede  me,  and  properly,  so,  in  attracting 
attention  and  adulation;" — which  was  a  modest  view 
for  the  Secretary  to  take,  for  he  was  one  of  the  dear' 
est  of  men. 

Thomas  Jefferson  sought  to  avoid  these  social 
storms  by  establishing  the  principle  of  pell  mell,  a 
choose  your  own  partner  kind  of  custom.  Much  can 
be  said  in  favor  of  this  cult  for  simplicity,  but  the 
very  first  minister  to  the  United  States,  Mr.  Anthony 
Merry,  the  representative  of  the  English  soverign, 
demurred  against  it  with  such  vehemence  that  the 
State  Department  then  appropriated  to  itself  the  sole 
right  to  sanction  the  rules  of  preferment.  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son,  during  the  absence  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Ran' 
dolph,  designated  Mrs.  James  Madison,  the  wife  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  as  hostess,  but  soon  as  she 
stepped  out  of  the  White  House,  she  lost  her  glass 
slipper,  thus  resuming  the  rank  of  a  cabinet  officer's 
wife.  Latterly,  however,  in  the  case  of  Vice  Presi' 
dent  Curtis's  sister  and  official  hostess,  the  responsi' 
bility  of  decision  was  thrown  by  the  State  Depart' 
ment  on  the  shoulders  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  who, 
true  to  their  vocation  were  most  gallant  to  the  lady, 
according  her  the  same  position  as  that  of  a  wife, 
her  true  and  lawful  husband  taking  a  modest  seat 
below  the  salt. 

Looking  back  on  the  Spanish  American  War, 
people  speak  of  it  now  as  "a  mere  skirmish",  but  for 
those  who  lived  through  it  the  "mere  skirmish" 
seemed  decidedly  important.  The  blowing  up  of  the 
"Maine"  was  for  us  a  fact  in  history  as  momentous 
as  that  of  the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter  for  our  grand- 
mothers. It  was  so  dramatic  in  its  suddenness.  The 
very  night  of  the  explosion,  as  it  happened,  my 
sister  and  I  were  at  a  cotillon,  —  they  still  gave 
cotillons  in  those  days,  and  the  men  wore  white  kid 
gloves.  One  dapper  young  attache  from  the  Spanish 
Legation,  who  was  dancing  with  my  sister,  attracted 
her  attention  by  frequently  removing  his  gloves  and 
putting  on  a  fresh  pair.  "Gloves  must  be  cheap  in 
Spain",  remarked  my  sister,  laughingly.  "Oh,  but 
mademoiselle,  I  could  not  run  the  risk  of  soiling  the 
back  of  your  beautiful  white  satin  gown,"  said  he, 
throwing  the  discarded  pair  under  his  chair  where 
there  was  already  a  considerable  accumulation  of 
them.  Poor  young  man!  We  never  told  him  that 
towards  the  end  of  the  evening  we  caught  a  glimpse 
of  him  down  on  his  knees  retrieving  all  the  gloves 
which  he  had  cast  aside  with  a  superb  gesture.  The 
next  morning  the  world  rang  with  the  news  of  the 
disaster  in  Havana  Harbor.  When  relations  with 
Spain  were  broken  off  the  young  hero  of  the  gloves 
came  to  say  goodby  to  us.  "We  never  dreamed  the 
night  of  the  cotillon  what  dreadful  things  were  hap- 
pening. Did  we?"  he  said.  There  were  tears  in  his 
eyes,  and  we  were  truly  sorry  to  see  him  depart  to 


his  unknown  fate.  In  the  dissipation  of  ill  feeling 
between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  which  came 
about  in  due  course,  a  potent  factor  was  the  popu- 
larity of  Don  Juan  de  Raino,  Spanish  envoy  to  this 
country  for  a  good  quarter  of  a  century. 

Conspicuous  among  the  many  formal  entertain- 
ments  in  Washington  in  my  time  was  the  dinner 
given  at  the  White  House  in  honor  of  Prince  Albert 
of  Flanders,  then  visiting  in  this  country.  It  was,  I 
think,  the  most  elaborate  dinner  of  the  entire  adminis- 
tration. The  state  dining  room  was  not  large  enough 
to  accomodate  .the  number  of  guests,  so  the  long 
corridor  of  the  main  floor  was  converted  into  a  ban- 
quet hall  for  the  occasion.  The  floral  decorations 
were  magnificent.  The  prevailing  note  was  pink, 
exotically  toned  down  with  orchids  of  mauve  and 
tender  ferns  interlocking  the  historic  gold  service. 
There  were  quantities  of  other  exquisite  flowers 
adorning  the  various  rooms  of  the  White  House.  The 
Prince  was  obviously  impressed,  and  much  amused  at 
the  names  of  those  which  he  particularly  admired  as 
designated  to  him  by  Mrs.  McKinley,— "Enchantress 
Carnations"  in  the  Green  Room;  "Sweetheart  Roses" 
in  the  Blue  Room;  "American  Beauties"  in  the  East 
Room;  and  "Liberty  Roses"  in  the  Red  Room.  There 
were  no  toasts.  The  Marine  Band  played  throughout 
and  honored  the  Prince  by  playing  the  anthem  of  his 
country.  His  flag  of  orange,  red  and  black,  which 
hung  for  the  first  time  in  the  East  Room  that  evening, 
was  later  to  grace  many  another  dwelling  in  the  land, 
high  or  low,  when  it  became  allied  in  the  Great  War 
with  the  Stars  and  Stripes  of  the  United  States. 

The  company  invited  to  meet  the  Prince  com- 
prised a  selection  of  notables  culled  from  social  and 
official  Washington,  including  a  goodly  element  of 
the  younger  set  of  that  day,  all  of  whom  must  be  as 
proud  as  I  am  now  to  recall  the  time  when  they  sat 
at  the  same  board  with  that  serene  and  blonde  young 
man  who  was  afterwards  to  become  world  renowned 
as  the  heroic  King  Albert  of  the  Belgians.  The 
Prince,  of  course,  was  on  Mrs.  McKinley's  right, 
and  on  his  right  was  Miss  Frances  Alger,  the  daughter 
of  the  Secretary  of  War.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
be  placed  directly  opposite  His  Royal  Highness,  and 
also  to  have  the  chance  of  a  little  chat  with  him 
afterwards  in  the  East  Room;  and  again  next  evening 
I  met  him  at  the  house  of  Count  Lichtervelde,  who 
was  then  the  Belgian  Ambassador.  The  Prince  was 
extremely  democratic  and  seemed  very  keenly  alive 
and  interested  in  all  that  he  was  seeing  and  doing  in 
America.  Unfortunately  for  the  ladies  present  at  the 
reception,  he  was  hurried  off  all  too  early  in  the 
evening,  and  I  must  admit  not  at  all  unwillingly,  to  a 
supper  that  was  being  given  for  him  by  the  famous 
Gridiron  Club,  that  happy  quizzing  post  of  all  scrib- 
blers and  journalists  established  for  the  special  pur- 
pose of  testing  their  sense  of  humor  with  the  most 
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acid  of  witty  mockery,  whose  shafts  were  sometimes 
directed  to  one  of  the  blood  royal  like  Albert  of  Bel- 
gium, and  again  to  a  potentate  of  letters  like  Kipling 
—diverse  characters,  but  all  endowed  with  the  high' 
est  intelligence,  and  meeting  on  common  ground  in 
complete  rapport. 

Social  Washington  was  especially  attractive 
throughout  both  administrations  of  President  McKin- 
ley.  Mrs.  McKinley  was  beautiful  and  gentle,  wist' 
fully  so,  but  very  frail,  and  ,  though  bravely  trying 
to  overcome  the  handicap  of  ill'health,  was  not  able 
to  take  as  active  a  part  as  she  would  have  liked.  Mrs. 
Hobart,  the  wife  of  the  Vice  President,  however, 
combined  all  the  qualities  that  go  to  make  a  successful 
Washington  hostess,  and  presided  over  many  a 
notable  function  in  the  old  Don  Cameron  house  on 
Lafayette  Square,  which  the  Hobarts  had  leased  for 
the  season.  The  ladies  of  the  Cabinet  also  had  a 
share,  and  skilfully  and  gracefully  augmented  the 
round  of  festivities  which  are  an  inevitable  part  of 
a  Washington  winter.  Their  list  was  headed  by  Mrs. 
Sherman,  wife  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  was 
later  to  be  succeeded  by  Mrs.  Hay,  the  wife  of  John 
Hay,  returning  to  Washington  with  the  added  pres' 
tige  of  his  years  in  London  as  Ambassador  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James.  Next  in  order  of  precedence 
were  Mrs.  Gage,  and  pretty  Mrs.  Alger,  followed  by 
Mrs.  McKenna,  my  own  dear  mother;  then  Mrs. 
Gary  of  Baltimore,  wife  of  the  Postmaster  General, 
who  boasted  seven  lovely  daughters,  while  Miss 
Long,  daughter  of  the  secretary  of  the  Navy,  Miss 
Bliss,  of  New  York,  daughter  of  Cornelius  N.  Bliss, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  Miss  Wilson, 
daughter  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  were  the 
unmarried  trio. 

The  Supreme  Court,  although  it  precedes  the 
Cabinet  because  the  judiciary  is  one  of  the  three  co- 
ordinate  branches  of  the  government,  I  mention  here 
— and  no  mention  of  social  Washington  is  complete 
without  some  chronicle  of  what  goes  on  in  "Court 
circles".  Mrs.  Fuller  and  Mrs.  White,  wives  of  the 
two  Chief  Justices  under  whom  my  father  served, 
were  conspicuously  gracious  hostesses  in  a  city  which 
was  replete  with  lovely  chatelaines.  Mrs.  Gray, 
herself  the  daughter  of  a  Justice,  Mr.  Stanley  Mat' 
thews,  Mrs.  Harlan,  Mrs.  Peckham,  Mrs.  Brewer  and 
Mrs.  Shiras  worthily  maintained  their  traditions  in 
this  field.  Another  home  to  which  people  were  es' 
pecially  drawn  by  the  cordiality  of  its  welcome  was 
that  of  Mr.  Justice  Brown,  on  Sixteenth  Street, 
presided  over  by  his  beautiful  wife,  who  was  Caroline 
Pitts,  of  Detroit.  There  were  at  this  time  in  that  dis- 
tinguished circle,  as  appears  from  the  foregoing  list, 
a  Mrs.  White,  a  Mrs.  Gray,  and  a  Mrs.  Brown,  all, 
as  it  happened,  particularly  notable  for  their  pulchri- 
tude, but  referred  to  jocularly,  and  perhaps  a  little 
irreverently,  as  "the  colored  ladies  of  the  Court."1 


The  embassies  and  legations  were  of  course  always 
brilliant  contributors  to  the  season's  gayiety,  headed 
.by  the  British  Embassy  under  Sir  Julian,  afterwards 
Lord  Pauncefote.  Things  that  were  amusing  as 
well  as  brilliant  sometimes  occurred,  as  they  have  a 
way  of  doing  in  the  best  regulated  establishments. 
One  evening  as  a  party  of  us  alighted  from  our 
carriage  under  that  old  familiar  landmark,  the  porte 
cochere  of  the  British  Embassy,  whither  we  had  been 
bidden  to  a  ball,  we  noticed  in  some  surprise  that  the 
big  house  was  quite  dark.  Had  we  mistaken  the  date, 
we  wondered?  No,  for  undoubtedly  those  were  the 
sounds  of  revelry  that  reached  our  ears.  When  the 
portals  were  flung  open  to  us,  the  mystery  was  solved. 
Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  wax  candles  were  revealed 
glimmering  bravely,  trying  to  shed  some  lustre  on 
the  throng  of  guests.  Lady  Pauncefote,  receiving  us 
in  one  of  the  drawing  rooms,  in  a  blue  brocaded 
gown,  looked  oddly  subdued  and  shadowy.  But  in 
the  ball  room  the  candles,  incredibly  re-inforced  and 
multiplied,  achieved  an  effect  of  illumination  which 
was  decidedly  becoming  to  the  couples  circling  there 
in  the  waltz  or  the  newest  deux  temps.  "What  a 
lovely  idea!"  we  all  exclaimed.  "These  candles  give 
such  a  flattering  light."  One  prominent  hostess  an- 
nounced then  and  there  that  she  meant  to  copy  it. 
"Well,  if  you  do,"  said  Colonel  Arthur  Lee,  the 
military  attache,  now  Lord  Lee  of  Fareham,  "I 
advise  you  to  make  sure  of  a  plentiful  supply  of 
candles  and  matches.  You'll  need  a  squad  of  men  to 
'tend  them,  too!" 

It  seems  the  electric  lights  of  the  Embassy  had 
gone  out  about  ten  o'clock,  not  to  appear  again. 
Attaches  and  secretaries  were  hastily  summoned  for 
a  consultation,  and  the  array  of  candles  was  the 
result.  A  general  solicitation  for  them  had  been  made 
of  every  neighbor  and  friend  within  a  radius  of  a 
dozen  blocks.  Remember,  this  was  the  electricity  of 
'the  90's,  which  indeed  had  a  way  of  snuffing  out 
quite  frequently  on  festive  occasions.  My  uncle,  Mr. 
Justice  Brown,  had  suffered  the  experience  so  often 
that  he  finally  adopted  the  plan  of  having  an  electrical 
expert  to  all  his  dinners  ...  to  station  himself  in 
the  basement  and  guard  against  repetition  of  such 
contretemps. 

Colonel  Arthur  Lee,  who  came  to  Washington  in 
the  early  90's  as  military  attache  of  the  British  Em- 
bassy, won  almost  instant  favor  with  the  hostesses. 
He  was  good-looking,  agreeable  and  of  the  world.  His 
purse  was  not  of  silk  in  those  days,  but  he  managed 
nevertheless  to  attract  and  gather  friends  about  him. 
Once,  when  I  was  asked  to  come  and  drink  a  dish  of 
tea  in  his  flat,  I  found  myself  climbing  up  a  long 
flight  of  stairs  to  his  simple  quarters  on  one  of  the 
upper  floors  of  a  dwelling  far  removed  from  the  smart 
world  of  Washington.  Mrs.  Nelson  Miles,  the  wife 
of  General  Miles,  herself  a  charming  hostess  was 
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pouring  tea  at  a  small  table;  an  earthenware  tea  pot, 
with  a  brown  jug  or  two,  was  all  that  constituted 
the  very  modest  service  of  the  five  o'clock  rites.  As 
drinks  are  largely  a  matter  of  fashion,  and  as  they 
were  not  then  in  such  good  form  as  they  are  now 
under  "Prohibition",  at  that  hour,  cocktails  were  not 
missed.  But  from  the  bountiful  table  of  her  mother 
Miss  Pauncefote  brought  real  manna,  luscious  cakes 
and  dainty  sandwiches.  It  was  such  a  nice, tea  party, 
including  Miss  Miles,  Miss  Patten,  Admiral  and  Mrs. 
Cowles,  and  lovely  Marian  Michler,  the  wife  of 
General  Miles's  aide,  and,  with  others,  Colonel 
Maaus.  I  can  see  that  little  room  now,  white  and 
bare,  the  walls  ornamented  only  with  a  large  map  of 
the  British  Isles,  which  I  remember  thinking  was  very 
decorative,  a  mantel  shelf  crowded  with  photographs 
of  interesting  people,  including  his  soverign,  Queen 
Victoria,  and  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  a 
large  desk,  careless  with  the  litter  of  a  busy  man's 
correspondence,  a  few  wooden  chairs  and  the  green 
tops  of  some  flowering  maples  showing  through  the 
open  window,  the  black  plumes  on  Mrs.  Miles's 
large  and  becoming  hat  nodding  in  the  early  spring 
air,  and  the  kindred  spirits  of  the  good  company  are 
all  so  vivid  and  real.  The  regaling  wit  of  Mary 
Patten,  the  polished  suavity  of  our  host's  salutation 
to  his  guests,  all  were  so  mirthful  and  kind. 

Colonel  Lee  subsequently  married  Ruth  Moore 
of  New  York,  a  little  lady  of  beauty  and  fortune. 
He  returned  to  England  and  plunged  almost  immedi- 
ately into  public  life,  being  elected  to  Parliment,  from 
which  he  has  made  a  steady  and  picturesque  gradua- 
tion towards  a  title  and  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
His  fine  country  estate  at  Fareham  was  bestowed  by 
him  shortly  after  the  World  War  on  his  country. 
I  am  sure  the  splendid  entertainments  given  at  Fare- 
ham  could  not  have  rivalled  in  pleasure  those  simple 
tea  parties  in  Washington,  with  the  old  brown  Betty 
tea  pot  and  the  humble  little  jugs. 

Madame  de  Margery,  the  sister  of  Edmond 
Rostand,  the  poet  genius  of  France,  came  to  Wash- 
ington as  the  wife  of  one  of  the  attaches  of  the 
French  Embassy.  She  was  vivacious,  small  and  dark, 
and  it  is  hard  to  think  of  her  now  as  very  still  in 
the  great  sleep.  She  had  brought  with  her  from 
France  much  of  her  eighteenth  century  furniture, 
which  she,  after  being  ordered  away  to  a  new  and 
distant  post,  offered  to  dispose  of  at  a  private  sale. 
There  was  only  one  chair  which  my  mother  particu- 
larly admired,  but  with  which  Madame  de  Margery 
was  loth  to  part,  as  it  was  a  gift  from  her  revered 
brother,  to  whom  it  had  once  belonged.  On  the  eve 
of  her  departure,  however,  she  relented,  and  per- 
mitted everything  to  be  sold.  The  petit  fauteuil,  the 
Rostand  chair,  as  it  was  called  in  our  family,  is  in 
the  style  of  the  early  Directoire,  with  an  exquisitely 
carved  lyre  back  in  gold,  but  dull,  with  the  patine  of 
many  years.  (To  Be  Continued  Next  Month) 
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A  Goose,  a  Girl  and  a  Ghost 

(Continued  from  Page  344) 


Agnes  heard  the  creaking  of  his  chair 
— even  his  indrawn  breath,  and  saw  him 
moisten  his  lips.  Then  she  took  her  cue. 
"Oh,  grandfather,  is  it  you?"  she  asked 
in  a  trembling  voice.  "Yes,"  and  the 
'spihit'  voice  softened  a  bit,  "And  I  am 
sorry  to  see  that  such  company  has  been 
admitted  to  the  home  of  my  children." 
"W'hy,  grand-daddy,  what  has  been 
done?" 

The  "spirit"  turned  once  more  to 
Ardrey.  "You  have  cheated  a  feeble 
and  defenseless  old  couple.  You  have 
snatched  from  them  the  comforts  and 
happiness  of  old  age  and  given  them  a 
bleak,  treeless  field,  where  failure,  at 
their  age,  is  certain.  You  knew  you 
were  robbing  them,  though  the  law 
could  not  touch  you.  But  I  say  that 
there  are  those  higher  and  more  power- 
ful than  man's  law.  Even  now  I  see  the 
whirlwinds  of  punishment  gathering 
about  you." 

The  "spirit"  paused  but  never  raised 
its  leveled,  accusing  digit.  A  sudden 
cold  current,  congealing  as  though 
blown  eternally  across  endless  Arctic 
wastes,  eddied  about  them,  moved  the 
curtains  behind  the  phantom,  and  com- 
pletely cold-storaged  an  utterly  honkless 
goose. 

"Even  love  shall  desert  you,  health 
shall  leave  you,  every  plan  I  see  crum- 
bling into  failure.  Sudden  and  swift  is 
the  ruin  I  vision  before  you.  This  is  no 
curse  pronounced  by  me,  but  the  sure 
fruits  of  an  evil  deed." 

Weirdness  enwrapped  the  gathering 
like  a  cloak.  The  Wraith  stepped  back 
and  made  a  quick,  commanding  gesture. 
Instantly  a  blinding  flash  filled  the  place, 
and  the  goose  slipped  from  his  chair, 
groveled  on  his  knees,  made  vain  efforts 
to  speak.  His  frozen  lips  could  only 
part,  like  gasping  marble  slabs  of  a  tomb. 


Agnes  arose,  put  one  protecting  hand 
on  his  humbled  head,  and  held  out  the 
other  in  an  appealing  gesture,  to  the 
"ghost."  "Can't  you  avert  his  punish- 
ment, grand-daddy?"  "Not  even  God 
can  avert  it,"  sternly  rebuked  the  shade, 
"for  to  do  so  would  be  to  set  aside  His 
own  law  of  just  retribution." 

"Must  he  suffer — is  there  nothing  he 
can  do?"  Agnes  surprised  herself  in  the 
amount  of  pathos  she  managed  to  put 
into  her  husky  voice.  "//  he  repents  and 
makes  restitution,  he  .himself  turns  aside 
the  penalty."  Stern  and  terrible  were 
the  words  and  the  tone. 

As  their  echoes  died  away,  the  figure 
melted  suddenly  from  their  sight,  a 
deafening  crash  came  from  the  cabinet, 
and  a  wriggling  red  serpent  was  thrown 
out  of  the  darkness  at  Ardrey 's  feet. 
The  poor  goose  gasped,  leaped  to  his 
unsteady  feet,  and  chattered  hoarsely : 
"I  will — I  will — make  restitution.  I'll 
dee  it  back  to  them." 

All  •was  silent  as  the  grave  for  a  few 
moments.  Tenseness  sat  upon  them  like 
some  mighty  other-world  paralysis.  Then 
the  voice  of  the  control  bellowed  from 
the  cabinet: 

"It  is  well,  good  friends.  Let  the 
brother  keep  his  word  and  depart,  so 
that  the  seance  may  go  on." 

Then  some  one  spoke  up  :  Mr.  Malin, 
You  are  an  attorney.  Can  you  assist 
this  gentleman  to  make  out  the  deed  ?" 

"I  think  I  have  a  blank  deed  in  my 
home,  across  the  street,"  and  he  left  the 
room  for  a  few  moments. 

It  was  a  mighty  chastened  and  trem- 
bling goose  that,  thanks  to  a  "ghost" 
about  as  genuine  as  lots  of  them,  a  few 
moments  later  affixed  his  wobbly  signa-  - 
ture  to  the  deed  already  prepared  in  ad- 
vance by  plotters  whom  we  are  sure  the 
reader  will  called  "blessed." 
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GENERAL  HANK 

(Continued  from  Page  349) 

"Cease  firing,  Chapo,"  he  ordered 
and  gave  his  little  mustache  a  twirl. 

Then  he  turned  to  his  men.  "Don't 
fire  on  the  captives.  We  shall  have  plen- 
ty of  time  later  in  which  to  kill  them." 

"Disarm  them,"  he  commanded  Gre- 
gorio. 

Gregorio  secured  five  revolvers,  a 
sword  and  fourteen  daggers  from  the 
bunch. 

The  lieutenant  looked  at  the  arsenal 
piled  at  his  feet. 

"Are  you  sure  that  every  one  of  them 
is  now  disarmed?" 

"Seguro  que  si!" 

Carreon  then  stepped  forward  and 
glared  at  the  prisoners.  "Where  is  Gen- 
eral Lopez?" 

Upon  hearing  that  name,  Hank  tight- 
ened his  grip  on  his  rifle  until  his  bony 
knuckles  turned  white. 

"General  Lopez!"  he  said.  "That's 
the  man  I  been  lookin'  fer.  Where  is 
he?" 

He  spoke  these  last  words  so  sharply 
that  the  fat-faced  Federal  leader 
jumped.  "He — he  is  not  here,"  he  stut- 
tered at  last.  "He  went  up  the  hill  to 
inspect  the  machine  guns." 

"Keep  your  rifle  on  these  men,  Seiior 
Biggs,"  ordered  the  Lieutenant,  "while 

)( 

He  never  finished  the  sentence.  The 
staccato  sound  of  machine  guns  broke 
out  anew  and  a  stream  of  lead  poured 
down  the  canyon.  The  Federal  machine 
gunners  had  swung  their  guns  and  now 
were  attacking  the  attackers.  The  lieu- 
tenant and  six  of  his  men  fell  almost 
simultaneously. 

The  remaining  rebels  scattered  before 
the  withering  fire,  running  pell-mell  for 
cover.  They  fell  behind  boulders  — 
some  shot  and  some  seeking  protection 
— and  ran  back  down  the  canyon,  shot 
down  as  they  went. 

Other  machine  guns  joined  in  and 
the  air  was  filled  with  leaden  songs, 
that  Hank,  lying  prone  in  an  unpro- 
tected spot,  thought  very  unpleasant  to 
the  ear.  He  shifted  his  chew  to  the 
right  side  of  his  jaw  and  opened  fire 
from  the  ground.  The  machine  guns 
were  about  thirty  yards  from  the  hill 
in  trenches. 

Back  in  Kentucky,  Hank  had  become 
noted  for  winning  all  the  turkeys  at  the 
"turkey  shoots" — but  the  targets  had 
been  smaller  than  Mexican  heads  and 
never  before  had  he  had  the  incentive 
of  shooting  for  life. 

"They're  goin'  to  have  to  ^stick  they 
heads  up  to  take  aim  at  me,"  he  mut- 
tered, "an"  ev'ry  time  a  head  comes  up, 
I  jes'  got  to  knock  hit  down.  That's 
all  they  is  to  hit." 

As  he  finished  speaking,  a  head  came 


into  view  behind  one  of  the  bulwarks  of 
stone  and  he  took  quick  aim  and  fired. 
He  knew  from  the  way  the  head  drop- 
ped that  his  bullet  had  hit  the  mark, 
but  had  no  time  for  further  speculation 
for  another  head  appeared  above  the 
second  position  to  the  right  and  he  drop- 
ped it  also. 

There  were  fifteen  positions  on  the 
hilltop  and  Hank  covered  them  all.  The 
din  of  the  machine  gun  fire,  the  popping 
of  his  rifle  and  the  bellowed  orders  and 


FOR  YOU 

By  MABEL  FULLER 

J/ffHERE'ER  the  highway  lures  you, 
'  *  Whatever  clime  that  calls, 

May  the  winds  be  mildly  tempered, 

And  the  sunshine  as  it  falls 
Make  your  shorn  head  the  fairer, 

And  weave  about  your  face 
And  form,  a  fairy  witchery 

Of  gentle  warmth  and  grace. 

When  duty  looms  relentless, 

When  pleasures  beckon,  too, 
May  the  winds  be  mildly  tempered 

For  all  you  long  to  do; 
Sunshine  still  possess  you, 

The  while  you  work,  or  play, 
Unfailing  friends  attend  you 

Along  Life's  unknown  way. 

As  a  strand  of  precious  jewels 

Your  days  gleam,  one  by  one, 
With  colorful  reflections, 

Desires  dearly  won; 
True  friendship's  light  and  shadow, 

One  clear  thought  shining  through — 
That  the  winds  be  mildly  tempered, 

And  gently  deal  with  you. 


oaths  of  the  Mexicans  up  above  created 
and  indelible  impression  upon  his  mind. 

A  man  showed  his  head  at  the  fifth 
position.  Hank  pulled  the  trigger.  To 
his  surprise,  no  explosion  sounded.  Then 
he  realized  that  he  had  used  a  clip  of 
cartridges.  A  bullet  went  through 
Hank's  old  felt  hat  and  burned  his 
scalp.  He  hastily  shoved  another  clip 
into  the  magazine  and  fired.  The  man 
tumbled  back  into  his  nest. 

He  could  not  miss  such  large  targets. 
Down  in  Cajeme,  Sonora,  he  shot  quail 
with  a  rifle  and  in  old  Kentuck  no 
turkey  had  ever  been  known  to  escape 
once  Hank  drew  a  bead  on  him.  He 
now  took  a  kind  of  solemn  pride  in  do- 
ing this  job  well.  And,  of  course,  he 
must  find  that  General  Lopez  .  .  .  bang 
.  .  .  bang! 

Hank  must  have  killed  a  score  of  Fed- 
erals when — click !  went  the  hammer  on 
an  empty  barrel.  He  turned  his  head 
for  an  instant. 


Then  a  sudden  commotion  above  made 
him  snap  his  head  back  to  the  front. 
Six  men  with  bayonets  fixed  were 
charging  down  the  hill  upon  him! 

Hank  realized  that  "hit  looked  lak 
they  meant  bizness."  What  could  he  do. 
The  men  were  not  thirty  feet  distant. 

He  thought  of  the  revolver,  with  ex- 
actly six  cartridges  in  it.  He  snatched 
it  from  his  holster  and  took  careful  aim. 
"Ev'ry  one  of  them  air  cartridges  jes' 
gotta  bring  down  a  man,"  he  thought, 
"or  I'm  a  goner." 

The  six  men  were  no  longer  plunging 
downward  abreast  of  each  other  but 
were  strung  out  in  an  irregular  V-shaped 
formation,  with  a  large  man,  probably 
the  leader,  Hank  reflected,  bringing  up 
the  rear. 

A  crazy  vision  came  to  Hank,  as  he 
stood  there,  taking  careful  aim.  He 
thought  of  a  flock  of  turkeys  coming 
down  a  hillside  of  old  Kentucky  in  re- 
sponse to  the  call  that  he  sounded  on 
a  goose  quill.  Then  he  raised  his  revol- 
ver and  fired,  taking  the  last  turkey  first, 
so  that  the  others  would  not  become 
frightened  and  flee.  That  was  it — take 
the  last  turkey  first  .  .  .  and  the  last 
shall  be  first. 

So  he  shot  down  the  officer  tagging 
along  behind  and  that  left  five  men. 
Then  he  shot  the  next  to  the  last  and 
then  the  next  and  the  next.  That  left 
two  still  pounding  down  the  slope,  not 
fifteen  feet  away,  their  murderous  look- 
ing bayonets  pointed  at  Hank's  chest. 

Then  suddenly  the  one  in  front,  a 
wild-eyed  little  man,  looked  back  of  him 
nervously,  to  see  if  his  comrades  were 
following  him.  And  as  he  turned  his 
head,  he  fell  and  rolled  down  the  hill- 
side. Whether  his  fall  was  due  to  con- 
sternation at  what  he  saw  or  whether 
he  tripped  over  one  of  the  many  rocks 
that  ribbed  the  hillside  shall  never 
truthfully  be  known.  Anyway,  as  he 
turned  his  head,  Hank  despatched  the 
fifth  man  (and  the  sight  of  his  dead 
comrades  back  of  him  no  doubt  was 
something  of  a  shock). 

He  rolled  to  a  few  feet  from  where 
Hank  stood,  scrambled  to  his  feet  and 
elevated  his  hands.  He  was  shaking  all 
over. 

"I,  General  of  the  Mexican  Federal 
Army,  surrender  to  you,  bravest  of  all 
Mexicans!"  he  said  in  Spanish  and 
bowed  his  dirty  head. 

Hank  stared  at  his  precipitate  visitor. 
"General  who?"  he  asked  at  last,  in  his 
flatly-accented  Spanish. 

"General  Barro,  at  your  orders, 
senor." 

"Lawdy,  how  many  generals  is  they 
in  this  yere  army?"  said  Hank  in  Eng- 
lish. "General  Lopez — where  is  that 
houn1  dog  at?" 

(Continued  on  Page  366) 
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SPINSTERS  ARE  DANGEROUS 

(Continued  from  Page  346) 
Sophina  went  straight  to  Mrs.  Tom 
Murphy's,  her  eyebrows  fairly  humming 
with  excitement.  For  if  Mrs.  Humphry 
Driggs  was  being  nominated  for  the 
presidency,  the  one  to  win  over  was  the 
out-going  president,  Mrs.  Timothy 
Murphy,  who  smiled  and  hated  Mrs. 
Humphrey  Driggs. 

Mrs.  Humphrey  Driggs  had  five  sons 
— little  gentlemen  sons.  Mrs.  Tim 
Murphy  had  brought  forth  with  increas- 
ing chagrin  three  daughters  with  Ire- 
land's own  orange  hair  and  orange 
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in  one  of  a  large  number  of 
unsolicited  comments  by  world 
famous  celebrities,  writes: 

"Why  live  elsewhere  when 
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freckles.  There  was  a  certain  amused 
and  superior  expression  in  the  eyes  of 
Mrs.  Humphry  Driggs  when  ever  those 
shining  orbs  rested  on  the  three  orange- 
haired  off-spring.  Result,  Mrs.  Murphy 
hated  Mrs.  Humphrey  Driggs.  There- 
fore Sophina  went  from  the  innocently 
informing  Mrs.  Tuttle  to  the  capable 
Mrs.  Timothy  Murphy. 

What  went  on  in  the  front  parlor  of 
Mrs.  Murphy  may  best  be  described  in 
the  football  parlance  of  today  as  a 
"huddle."  There  was  much  sisterly  love 
between  Mrs.  Tim  Murphy  and  Sophina 
when  Sophina  left  to  continue  her  good 
will  tour. 

Within  the  next  few  days  she  called 
on  each  and  every  mother,  Mrs.  Hum- 
phry Driggs  excepted.  There  was  now 
nothing  more  to  do  until  nomination 
meeting — and  though  Sophina  knew  that 
those  who  were  anti-Driggs  were  not 
pro-Sophina,  she  felt  that  between  the 
capabilities  of  Mrs.  Murphy,  and  the 
susceptibilities  of  Mrs.  Tuttle,  she  had 
an  even  break  with  Mrs.  Driggs. 

Meeting  day  Sophina  supplied  two 
chocolate  layer  cakes  and  a  heaped  basket 
of  cinnamon  cookies  (for  reminders). 
She  was  not  greatly  surprised  to  see  the 
askance  spread  when  Mrs.  Tim  Mur- 
phy took  the  floor  and  nominated  her. 
Mrs.  Murphy  further  launched  into  a 
long  detailed  speech — how  Sophina  was 
more  than  a  mother — she  mothered  the 
whole  community ;  how  on  the  outside, 
so  to  speak,  looking  in,  she  had  the 
power  of  a  broader  vision,  unbiased ;  how 
she  had  time,  interest,  capabilities;  how 
if  they  were  hiring  an  efficiency  expert 
from  the  city  they  could  do  no  better 
...therefore,  "I  nominate  Sophina 
Pennypecker  for  president  of  this  Moth- 
er's Club!" 

Mrs.  Humphry  Driggs  was  then  nom- 
inated by  the  other  faction  who  did  not 
hesitate  to  cast  inuendos  upon  Sophina. 
But  there  was  no  dark  horse — and  there 
were  two  full  weeks  in  which  Sophina 
might  campaign.  She  planned  one  simple 
strategy.  It  consisted  in  two  visits  to 
Mrs.  Humphry  Driggs.  The  first  at  the 
end  of  the  first  of  the  two  weeks. 

It  was  an  icy  visit,  but  astute  flattery 
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was  a  good  thaw.    Sophina  left  with  out 
mention  of  the  coming  election.        » 

The  day  before  the  election,  Sop*hinaH 
went  on  her  second  visit.  The  youngest 
and  fifth  of  the  sons  was  hanging  on  the 
gate  watching  his  four  brothers  coming 
from  school  as  Sophina  knew  he  would. 
She  pushed  a  bag  of  cookies  into  the 
child's  hands.  "Here,  eat  some  nice  fresh 
cookies,"  she  said  and  hurried  up  to  the 
door.  This  time  she  did  mention  the 
coming  election  . .  .  one  ear  cocked  for 
the  returning  sons. 

"Of  course  you'll  be  elected,"  she  said    ; 
humbly. 

(Continued  on  Page  364) 
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William  Robert  Gillis 


BY  CYRIL  CLEMENS 


ON  THE  nineteenth  of  this  August 
there  died  in  the  Mother  Lode 
country,  in  his  cabin  at  Tuttletown, 
Tuolumne  County,  California,  William 
Robert  Gillis  at  the  age  of  89  years. 
Gillis  was  born  in  Mississippi,  and  when 
twelve  years  old  his  father  and  mother 
made  the  Overland  Journey  to  San 
Francisco,  arriving  there  on  April  22, 
1853.  In  March,  1854,  William  start- 
ed to  school  to  John  Swett  and  con- 
tinued with  him  until  1856,  when  the 
first  high  school  in  California  was  in- 
stituted. He  attended  for  the  next  two 
years,  finishing  'his  course.  After  which 
he  studied  for  a  year  or  so  at  the  Pres- 
byterian College,  and  later  went  to  the 
law  office  of  Volney  E.  Howard  and 
Judge  Lewis  Aldrich.  In  1855  Gillis 
entered  the  office  of  "The  Pacific,"  a 
religious  newspaper  published  by  Rev- 
erend I.  H.  Brayton.  Here  he  worked 
until  he  became  a  miner  in  the  Tuo- 
lumne Hills  near  Angels  Camp. 

William's  elder  brother,  Steve,  found 
a  position  on  'The  Territorial  Enter- 
prise" in  Virginia  City,  Nevada.  It  was 
in  Virginia  City  that  Steve  met  Sam 
Clemens,  and  the  two  young  men  be- 
came the  best  of  friends.  In  the  spring 
of  1864,  both  Clemens  and  Gillis  came 
to  San  Francisco,  where  the  former 
secured  a  position  as  reporter  and  the 
latter  as  compositor  on  local  papers. 
But  as  time  went  on,  Sam  got  into 
trouble  with  the  police,  and  it  was 
thought  best  that  he  leave  town  for  a 
while.  By  this  time  Bill  Gillis  had 
built  himself  a  cabin  near  Angels  Camp, 
\vheer  che  was  prospecting.  So  it  was 
arranged  that  Sam  should  pay  a  visit  to 
Bill  and  his  brother  Jim,  who  lived  to- 
gether on  Jackass  Hill.  It  was  in  De- 
cember, 1864,  that  Clemens  went  out  to 
this  retreat  in  the  Tuolumne  Hills. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  know  Mr.  Gillis 
rather  intimately.  Well  do  I  remember 
my  first  visit  to  his  house  on  a  bright 
September  morning.  I  found  Mr.  Gillis 
on  his  back  porch  busy  doing  some  little 
handicraft  work.  He  greeted  me  with  a 
bright  and  cheerful  smile,  and  we  sat 
down  on  that  charming  porch,  with  a 
view  of  the  hills  which  seemed  to  be  al- 
most animate  creatures  in  the  sparkling 
atmosphere.  Bill  Gillis  was  small,  like 
his  brother  Steve,  and  had  the  appear- 
ance of  being  wiry  and  strong.  His  eyes 
were  bright,  penetrating,  and  kindly ; 
and  his  smile  one  of  the  most  kindly  that 
I  have  ever  known. 

Mr.  Gillis  and  I  talked  about  a  num- 
ber of  things,  but  Mark  Twain  was 
uppermost  in  our  minds.  He  told  me 
how  he,  his  brother  Jim,  Mark,  and 


their  friend  Dick  Stoker  (Dick  Baker 
of  "Roughing  It")  all  cabined  together 
on  Jackson  Hill  and  did  as  much  mining 
as  they  could.  Gillis  told  me  that  he 
and  Sam  would  go  mining  every  morn- 
ing. There  were  two  picks  which  were 
assigned  to  them,  a  sharp  one  and  a  very 
dull  one.  Even  though  Sam  was  a  great 
sleeper,  he  always  managed  to  be  a 
minute  or  two  earlier  so  that  he  could 
get  the  dull  pick.  Sam  would  pick  and 
dig  away  furiously  for  a  while,  and 
then  would  throw  aside  his  pick,  and 
say:  "My  pick  is  too  dull  to  do  any- 
thing with,  Gillis;  I  will  have  to  watch 
you  work." 

Gillis    said    that    Sam    would    then 


throw  himself  down  in  the  shade  of  a 
tree  or  bush  and  write  and  meditate 
while  Bill  sweated  in  the  hot  sun. 

From  time  to  time  the  boys  would  go 
into  Angels  Camp  to  get  provisions,  and 
learn  what  was  going  on  in  the  outside 
world.  This  was  a  four  or  five  mile 
ride  from  Jackass  Hill.  Angels  was  a 
busy  mining  town  set  amidst  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Sierras.  The  main  street  of 
the  town  ran  down  between  two  ridges, 
on  which  were  built  the  various  houses 
and  stores.  At  the  southern  end  of  the 
town  a  gentle  stream  flowed  across  the 
street.  A  bridge  has  now  been  built,  but 
in  the  early  days  the  stream  was  always 
forded. 

When  the  boys  came  to  Angels  they 
always  arrived  there  early  Saturday 
afternoon.  They  would  spend  three  or 
four  hours  shopping  and  seeing  the 
sights.  About  six  o'clock  they  would 
assemble  at  Hotel  Angels  (this  old 
building  is  still  a  hotel)  where  they 
would  partake  of  an  excellent  supper. 
This  over  they  took  chairs  around  the 
barroom  stove,  for  the  winters  in  those 


parts  are  chilly,  filled  their  pipes,  and 
settled  themselves  for  a  delightful  eve- 
ning of  story-telling.  It  was  due  to  his 
visit  to  the  Gillis  Brothers  that  Clemens 
obtained  the  plot  for  the  "Jumping 
Frog"  story  that  was  the  beginning  of 
his  fame. 

Not  long  before  his  own  death  Mr. 
Gillis  lost  his  sweet  and  charming  wife. 
She  was  one  of  the  most  charming  ladies 
I  have  ever  met.  On  my  last  visit  to 
him,  Mr.  Gillis  told  me  he  often  saw 
her  standing  at  the  foot  of  his  bed  with 
a  smile  which  seemed  to  say,  "You  will 
soon  be  with  me."  Well  might  Gillis 
miss  his  departed  loved  one,  for  they 
had  dwelt  amidst  the  beauty  of  those 
Tuolumne  Hills  for  over  half  a  cen- 
tury as  man  and  wife.  Not  infrequently 
wayfarers  and  traveling  miners  would 
pass  by  the  Gillis  cabin,  and  Mr.  Gillis 
said  that  his  wife  would  never  give 
them  a  mere  handout,  but  would  always 
invite  them  in  to  partake  of  her  board. 
Clemens  tells  us  in  "Roughing  It": 

"In  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the 
country,  our  door  had  always  stood  open 
and  our  board  always  welcome  to 
tramping  miners — they  drifted  along 
nearly  every  day,  dumped  their  paust 
shovels  by  the  threshold,  and  took  pot 
luck  with  us." 

Mr.  Gillis  had  the  true  philosophic 
turn  of  mind.  He  was  characterized  as 
the  "Sage  of  Jackass  Hill."  He 
looked  upon  the  years  that  had  gone  be- 
fore with  critical  contrast,  not  merely 
with  unthinking  recollection,  and  he  had 
arrived  at  a  simple  but  penetrating  phil- 
osophy of  life  which  was  so  refreshing 
after  all  the  quackery  and  humbuggery 
which  is  current  today.  To  hear  Gillis 
talk  of  his  friendship  with  Clemens  and 
the  other  giants  of  that  romantic  age 
made  one  wish  that  he  had  been  born 
fifty  years  earlier. 

To  think  of  William  R.  Gillis  only 
as  a  man  who  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  intimately  acquainted  with  Mark 
Twain  in  his  younger  years  would  be  a 
grave  mistake.  Gillis  was  as  great  a 
man  and  as  interesting  a  man  in  his 
own  way  as  Mark  Twain  was  in  his. 
In  the  passing  of  Mr.  Gillis  there  is  lost 
to  California  and  the  West  one  of  the 
last  of  the  old  pioneer  gentlemen  whose 
bravery,  perseverance,  cheerfulness  and 
true  Chrstian  piety  did  so  much  towards 
making  America  what  it  is. 


Edison,  the  inventor  of  the  motion 
picture,  says:  "I  do  not  believe  that  any 
other  single  agency  of  progress  has  the 
possibilities  for  great  and  permanent 
good  to  humanity  that  I  see  in  the  mov- 
ing picture.  Whoever  controls  the  mo- 
tion picture  industry  controls  the  most 
powerful  medium  of  influence  over  the 
people." 
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SPINSTERS  ARE  DANGEROUS 

(Continued  from  Page  362) 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  modestly  dis- 
claimed the  embarrassed  Mrs.  Driggs. 

"Yes,  matter  of  fac'  I'm  thinking  of 
withdrawing  in  your  favor." 

Mrs.  Humphry  Driggs  could  only 
gasp. 

"Oh,  not  that  I  don't  want  to  do  my 
share,  not  at  all.  I've  time  and  to  spare, 
and  I'd  just  love  to  arrange  programs 
.  . .  fac'  I  just  wish  you  had  my  time, 
Mis'  Driggs,  for  how  you're  going  to 
manage  with  Mr.  Driggs  and  the  house 
and  the  five  children  is  more  than  I  can 
see." 
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"Yes— s,  it  will  take  a  good  deal  of 
time,  won't  it."  

"And  you  do  manage  so  well — con- 
fidentially speaking,  Mis'  Driggs,  you 
have  the  best  managed  house  and  chil- 
dren in  Oleana!" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,  do  you  think  so?" 
greatly  pleased. 

"I  do  hope  you  can  keep  on  managing 
them — the  little  'uns — their  manners  are 
so  cute.  You'd  ought  to  have  your  time 
and  chores  all  planned  out.  You  know 
being  president  means  you  have  to  ar- 
range programs — get  speakers,  plan  teas, 
and  all.  I'm  glad  I  brought  it  to  your 
attention  because  I'm  going  to  withdraw 
in  your  favor  .  . ." 

Of  a  sudden  there  was  an  enraged  cry 
piercing  the  room,  followed  by  a  chorus 
of  angry  voices  and  such  words  as 
"stingy,"  and  "gimme  one,"  Mrs.  Driggs 
tapped  energetically  on  the  window  and 
waggled  an  admonitory  finger.  Sophina 
flushed  guiltily. 

"Even  the  nicest  need  attention,"  she 
murmured.  She  looked  intently  at  Mrs. 
Humphry  Driggs.  Evidently  that  lady 
was  without  suspicion  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  quarrel  among  her  usually  "so 
gentlemen-like  sons."  But  it  was  obvious 
from  the  gleam  in  her  eyes  that  her  mind 
was  alight  with  a  plan. 

"I'll  certainly  think  things  over,  So- 
phina," she  said  sweetly.  "But  please 
promise  you  won't  withdraw  in  my 
favor." 

SorAina  promised  reluctantly.  She 
went  striding  home  considerably  upset. 
Instead  of  saying  "Sophina,  I'm  going 
to  withdraw  in  your  favor,  I  owe  my 
time  to  my  husband  and  family."  that 
erratic  woman  had  said,  "I'll  think  it 
over." 

"What's  up  her  sleeve,"  grumbled 
Sophina.  "Can't  give  up  the  glory,  I 
suppose."  But  Sophina  did  not  intend 
to  take  defeat  humbly.  She  could  give 
a  speech — a  speech  of  withdrawal  that 
would  make  Mrs.  Humphry  Driggs  feel 
like  two  cents.  Yes  sir,  and  if  Mrs. 
Driggs  was  a  lady  she'd  withdraw! 
Otherwise,  there  was  another  year,  and 
another  election. 

Exactly  like  an  audience  watching  a 
finished  actress  (beautifully  gowned  for 
the  occasion)  Sophina  watched  Mrs. 
Humphry  Driggs  upon  the  platform.  Of 
a  sudden  it  flashed  upon  Sophina  what 
that  lady  was  doing.  Why  it  was  her 
day!  ...  she  was  humiliating  Mrs.  Mur- 
phy .  .  .  she  was  patronizing  Sophina  .  .  . 
and  she  was  gloriously  and  completely 
the  queen  of  the  occasion! 

"She  appreciated  the  honor,"  said 
Mrs.  Humphry  Driggs,  "She  was 
touched,  she  was  flattered  .  .  .  but  duty 
called.  Surely,  mothers  one  and  all  could 
understand.  The  president  herself  had 
said  when  she  nominated  a  non-mother 


for  office  that  she  had  been  neglecting 
duty  for  office.  (Mrs.  Murphy  flushed 
an  angry  crimson.)  And  surely  mothers 
one  and  all  deserved  to  have  the  pleasure 
without  the  grief?  One  and  all  they  had 
plenty  of  work  to  do — their  work  was 
in  the  home — a  non-mother  was  the  one 
as,  (with  a  gracious  bow)  Mrs.  Mur- 
phy had  said.  Therefore  she  begged  to 
withdraw  in  favor  of  Sophina  Penny- 
pecker. 

"The  little  show  off!"  gasped  So- 
phina. But  as  the  triumph  sank  into  her 
soul  . .  . 

"Geez,"  she  breathed,  "Geez." 
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TOM    SAWYER    ABROAD— By    Mark 

Twain,    -with    an    introduction    by    Com- 
mander R.  E.  Byrd.   Harper  and  Brothers. 
EVEN  though  the  books  which  we  read  as 
boys  and  girls  have  an  appeal  for  us 
as  grown  people  as  well   as  for  us  as  chil- 
dren, we  seldom  think  of  them  again,  unless 
some    special    circumstance    recalls    them    to 
our  notice.    This  has   been   done   for  "Tom 
Sawyer  Abroad"  by  the   excellent   introduc- 
tion which  Commander  Byrd  has  written  for 
the  new  edition. 

As  its  title  implies,  this  novel  gives  us  an 
account  of  a  trip  Tom  and  his  friends,  Huck 
Finn,  and  Darky  Jim,  take  over  the  ocean 
to  Africa  and  the  Holy  Land.  An  inventor 
with  a  "lean  pale  face  with  that  soft  kind 
of  moonlight  in  his  eyes"  was  exhibiting  a 
marvellous  balloon  at  a  park  near  Third 
Street  in  St.  Louis,  "two  or  three  years  after 
the  Mexican  War.  "Tom,  Huck,  and  Jim, 
went  to  see  it,  and  were  allowed  on  board. 
There  Tom  saw  his  rival,  Nat  Parsons. 
Tom  insists  that  Parsons  leave  the  balloon 
first,  and  while  they  are  arguing  the  inventor 
pulls  up  his  anchor  and  off  they  start  for 
Europe,  before  any  of  them,  except  Parsons, 
has  a  chance  to  get  off  . 

As  soon  as  their  surprise  has  somewhat 
abated,  they  begin  to  wonder  what  state 
they  are  flying  over.  When  Huck  says  that 
he  knows  by  the  "color"  that  they  are  over 
Illinois,  Tom  says, 

"What's  the  color  got  to  do  with  it?" 
"It's  got  everything  to  do  with  it.  Illinois 
is  green,  Indiana  is  pink.  You  show  me  any 
pink  down  there,  if  you  can.  No,  sir,  it's 
green,"  replies  Huck,  and  he  knows  he's 
right  because  he's  seen  it  on  the  map! 

When  they  come  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
Huck  thus  characterizes  it: 

"The  roomiest  place  I  ever  see  and  the 
lonesomest." 

Finally  they  reach  Africa,  and  looking 
down  upon  the  jungle  they  see  no  end  of 
strange  sights.  Jim  is  much  surprised  to  see 
one  lion  eating  another  lion,  and  it  causes 
him  to  do  some  thinking.  He  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  lion  wouldn't  eat  his  father 
if  he  was  aware  of  it,  but  thought  that  he 
would  eat  his  brother-in-law  if  "uncommon 
hungry,"  but  his  mother-in-law  any  time! 

Before  the  trip  is  over  they  reach  Mount 
Sinai.  After  they  have  decided  to  head  for 
home,  Tom  Sawyer  who  is  in  charge  (the 
inventor  mysteriously  jumped  overboard 
sometime  before  this)  announces: 

"It's  ten  minutes  to  2  p.m.  now,  Mount 
Sinai  time.  In  twenty-four  hours  you'll  be 
home  (that  is  in  Missouri)  and^  it'll  be  six 
tomorrow  morning  village  time." 

In  his  illuminating  and  delightful  intro- 
duction, Commander  Byrd  tells  us  that  this 
journey  of  "Tom  Sawyer,  Huck  Finn,  and 
the  inimitable  Jim  across  the  Atlantic  has  a 
thrill  for  the  boy  of  1928  that  it  never  could 
have  for  the  boy  of  1878  (the  year  the  story 
first  appeared),  or  even  of  1918,  and  a  new 
fascination  to  all  of  us  who  are  now  able  to 
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— Ruth  Peiter  in  the  Toledo  (O.)  Times. 
.,$2.25 

MYSELF  LIMITED 

by  Henry  Harrison 

"Harrison's  high-water  mark  in  poetry." — Jo». 
Auslander. 

"Thoroughly  distinctive  and  original." — Wm. 
Griffith. 

"A  magic  show.  'Last  Love  Letter'  lives  in  the 
years  and  not  the  days.  It  is  in  places  finer 
than  a  poem.  Let  me  put  my  shoulder  with 
the  others  who  are  wheeling  Harrison's  star 
into  the  truer  heavens." — Bert  Cooksley. 


appreciate  how  close  Mark  Twain  came  tc 
foretelling  the  actualities  of  directed  human 
flight." 

Byrd  says  that  the  ship  described  by 
Twain  had  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
dirigible  and  some  of  those  of  the  aeroplane. 
He  admits  that  the  author  is  vague  in  his 
description,  but  he  says  that  for  someone  to- 
day to  attempt  to  describe  what  aeroplanes 
will  be  like  in  1978  would  be  an  easy  task 
compared  to  Mark  Twain's,  who  wrote 
"when  balloons  had  to  drift  before  the  wind, 
and  all  else  was  sheer  guesswork." 

— CYRIL  CLEMENS. 


//  you  haven't  subscribed  to 

POETRY  WORLD 

Your  best  friends  will  tell  you 

The  indispensable  poetry  monthly, 
sold   by   subscription  only   at   $3.00   a   year 

HENRY  HARRISON,  Publisher 
19  Stuyvesant  Street  New  York 
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WINGS   OF    SUNSET— By   Ina    Coolbrith. 
Charles    Phillips,    Editor.    Published    by 
Houahton  Mifflin  Company. 

IF  ONLY  a  few  of  Edison's  inventions 
were  known  and  all  the  rest  were  to  be 
exhibited  for  the  first  time;  if  all  the  later 
work  of  Burbank  were  for  the  first  time 
shown;  if — if  Ina  Coolbrith's  later  writings, 
shown  to  only  a  few  even  of  her  close 
friends,  were  at  last  to  be  open  to  the 
reader.  They  are;  the  volume  will  soon  be 
out,  perhaps  as  soon  as  this  announcement. 

"Wings  of  Sunset"  is  the  fitting  title. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company  is  the  publisher. 
Charles  Phillips  is  the  editor.  The  sketch  of 
her  life  with  which  the  book  opens  is  ably 
done.  Professor  Phillips'  charming  little  vol- 
ume, "High  in  Her  Tower,"  was  dedicated 
to  Miss  Coolbrith  in  an  opening  poem.  He 
writes  sympathetically  of  her  life  with  a 
poet's  appreciation  of  her  high  poetic  powers. 

The  book  will  be  to  many  lovers  of  poetry 
a  garden  of  delight.  The  deep  lyrical  note 
that  characterizes  her  work  is  here;  these 
maturer  poems  have  the  sureness  of  touch 
of  the  finished  artist,  the  heart  throb  of  one 
who  has  lived  eagerly,  compassionately.  In 
Miss  Coolbrith's  own  words  as  she  describes 
someone  else,  she  is 

"A  great  soul  that  were  fain 
To  take  the  world's  all-pain 
Yet  laugh  and  light  and  song 
To  her  belong." 

The  longest  poem,  "Concha,"  will  hold 
its  readers  by  its  sheer  poetry  and  not  less 
by  its  keen  insight  and  portrayal  of  human 
nature.  It  is  dramatic  in  its  presentation  of 
human  relations.  The  short  lines,  the  quick 
movement,  the  touching  off  of  a  personal 
opinion  in  three  words  make  it  delightful  to 
those  who  might  turn  from  pages  of  long- 
lined  blank  verse. 

Those  who  seek  poems  of  passion  should 
read  "Pancho."  Those  who  feel  that  modern 
poetry  contains  nothing  Miltonic  will  be 
impressed  by  "Lucifer."  The  poems  about 
San  Francisco,  and  other  places  dear  to  Cali- 
fornia hearts  will  hold  many  readers,  but 
the  poems,  most  of  them  are  universal  in 
appeal.  The  publication  of  "Wings  of  Sun- 
set" is  an  event  of  real  literary  significance. 
—LAURA  BELL  EVERETT. 
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GENERAL  HANK 

(Continued  from  Page  361) 
"General    Lopez?   He   command    the 
position  up  there." 

Another  machine  gun  burst  came  and 
Hank  quickly  reloaded  his  rifle,  located 
the  audacious  gunner  and  knocked  him 
down. 

"I'm  gonna  give  you  one  more 
chance,"  he  yelled  up  at  the  top  of  his 
voice.  "If  you  come  on  down  I  won't 
kill  no  more  of  ye — leastwise  cep'n  one 
— but  if  you  don't  come  down,  I'm  goin' 
up  there  and  kill  th'  whole  shootin' 
match." 

There  was  a  silence.  Then  General 
Burro  yelled  in  Spanish.  "General 
Lopez!" 

A  faint  halloo  came  in  response. 
"General  Lopez,  they  have  me  pris- 
oner and  all  the  rest  of  headquarters. 
Come  down  and  surrender.  If  you  don't 
we  all  die  at  the  hands  of  this  devil  of 
an  American." 

"I  give  you  all  one  more  chance!" 
yelled  Hank  again. 

A  few  soldiers  emerged  from  behind 
one  of  the  positions,  and  with  their 
hands  up,  started  down  the  hill.  They 
were  followed  by  another  group  and 
then  another,  until  the  barren  hillside 
was  swarming  with  brown-faced  men. 

"Gregorio!"  Hank  called  and  his 
little  comrade  picked  himself  up  from 
behind  a  boulder  and  came  forward. 

"Can  you  find  any  of  the  others?" 
Hank  asked. 

"Sure!"  said  Gregorio.    "I  find." 
He   moved    away   and     presently    re- 
turned with   Chapo,  whose  hand  shook 
as  he  clutched  his  rifle,  and  one  other,  a 
tall  slim  man  with  a  red  beard. 

"Put  your  rifles  on  this  bunch  com- 
ing down  the  hill,"  ordered  Hank,  "an" 
if  any  of  'em  makes  a  move  shoot  'em 
down." 

He  stuck  the  muzzle  of  his  reloaded 
revolved  into  General  Barro's  back.  "If 
they  try  any  monkey-shines,"  he  said  in 
English,  "you  ain't  gonna  live  to  tell 
th'  tale." 

A  large  general  hiding  behind  a  big, 


black  beard,  wearing  glasses  and  boots, 
approached  with  his  hands  above  his 
head. 

He  looked  at  Hank.  "I  surrender," 
he  said. 

Hank  stared  back  at  him.  'General 
who?"  he  said  sternly. 

"General  Lopez,"  said  the  other, 
"sub-commander  of  the  Federal  forces 
of  Sonora." 

Hank  eyed  the  new  general  in  a  way 
that  made  that  caballero  feel  that  some- 
thing was  wrong  with  his  attire. 

"I  done  tol'  ye,"  said  Hank,  "that  I 
wasn't  gonna  kill  any  of  ye  but  one. 
That  thar  one  happens  to  be  you,  Gen- 
eral Lopez."  He  looked  grimly  at  his 
enemy.  "Put  down  yore  hands  and 
draw  yore  gun  'cause  I  don't  want  no 
jury  saying'  I  ever  killed  you  'cept  in 
self-defense." 

But  instead  of  lowering  his  hands, 
the  general  raised  them  higher.  "But 
why?"  he  queried.  "Why  kill  me  and 
let  all  the  others  go  free?" 

Hank  glared  at  him.  "Why?  You 
murderer!  You  know  why.  For  killin' 
Joe  Biggs  in  cold  blood,  when  he  ain't 
never  done  nothin'  to  ye.  General  Al- 
fonso Lopez,  you  caused  me  a  lot  o' 
trouble  findin'  ye,  but  I've  found  ye 
now,  damn  ye.  Make  a  draw  fer  yer 
gun,  or  I'll  kill  ye  where  ye  stan'!" 

"Don't  shoot!"  cried  the  General,  as 
Hank  elevated  his  automotic. 

Hank  paused  for  a  minute.  "Don't 
be  a  wastin'  yore  last  breath,"  he  said. 
"Say  yore  prayers  and  say  'em  doggoned 
quick." 

"This  is  horrible  mistake!"  cried  the 
general.  "My  name  Cipriano  Lopez. 
General  Alfonso  Lopez  is  not  no  rela- 
tion of  mine.  He  in  command  to  the 
north." 

Hank  let  his  revolver  fall  and  then 
jammed  it  so  hard  into  General  Burro's 
back  that  that  gentleman  squirmed.  "Is 
that  so,  General  Barro?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,  on  my  word  of  honor,"  said 
General  Barro. 

Hank  bore  the  air  of  one  suffering 
from  a  great  disappointment. 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment.     Then 
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he  gave  terse  orders  to  Gregorio,  Chapo 
and  the  tall  fellow  with  the  red  b$ird 
to  line  up  the  prisoners. 

Rebel  General  Roderiguez'  mouth 
dropped  open  and  his  eyes  bulged  in 
their  sockets  when  he  saw  the  hundred 
odd  prisoners  marching  into  his  camp 
following  their  leaders,  General  Barro 
and  Cipriano  Lopez,  with  their  hands 
above  their  hands.  Then  he  saw  Hank 
marching  back  of  the  two  generals  with 
his  revolver  in  his  hand. 

After  his  men  had  taken  the  prison- 
ers away,  he  fell  upon  the  homely  Yan- 
kee and  gave  him  a  hearty  embrace.  "I 
will  make  a  general  out  of  you,"  he 
promised  effusively,  "and  give  you  many 
many  medals  of  honor.  You  are  charm- 
ing, handsome,  brave,  guapo,  un  heroe, 
un  -  " 

But  to  his  surprise,  Hank  drew  away, 
as  though  embarrassed,  and  turned  to 
the  one  rebel  in  camp  for  whom  he  en- 
tertained any  great  respect — a  fat,  squat 
Mexican,  who  had  been  born  in  Ari- 
zona and  had  lived  there  on  ranches 
long  enough  to  acquire  a  few  of  the 
strange  gringo  ways. 

Hank  spat  the  chew  of  tobacco  from 
his  mouth,  expelling  his  breath  audibly 
and  then  wiped  his  mouth  on  the  back 
of  his  hand. 

"Adolfo,"  he  said.  "Gimme  a  chew 
of  Red  Mule." 

He  took  a  tobacco-stained,  bone-han- 
dled knife  from  his  pocket,  cut  off  a 
generous  chew  from  the  proffered  plug, 
returned  what  was  left  to  his  friend, 
stuffed  the  chew  in  his  right  cheek  and 
shambled  away. 

After  supper  he  sat  down  on  a  bould- 
er and  painfully  scrawled  a  letter. 

"Mrs.  Mattie  Biggs, 
Cajeme,  Sonora,  Mexico. 
Dear  ma: 

I     jes     finished     eatin'     my     tortillas. 
They  ain't  so  much  as  I  done  told  you 
before.     Ma  I  was  kinder  hopin'  I  mout 
be  able  to  git  back  home  purty  soon  and 
set  down  to  a  good  ol  dinner  of  turnip 
greens  and  beans  but  hit  don't  look  that 
away  now  ma.     I  foun  one  of  these  yere 
generals   named   Lopez  today  ma   after 
lookin'  all  over  the  country  fer  him  an 
whut  you  think  ma  hit  wasn't  the  right 
Lopez   atall.     They  say   that  Lopez   i 
jes  as  common  herebouts  as   Smiths   i 
Kentucky.     This  yere  other  Lopez — A! 
fonso   Lopez — is   feraway   to   the   nort1- 
So  I  reckn  ma  I  better  stay  in  the  ret 
army  a  right  smart  while  yit. 
Yore  obedient  son 

Hank  Biggs." 

P.  S.  I  forgot  to  tell  ye  ma  they  i4- 
made  a  general  out  o'  me.  So  I  aiin. 
private  no  more. 

Yore  obedient  son 

Hank  Biggs." 
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CALIFORNIA'S  HERITAGE 
(Continued  from  Page  347) 

goes  to  school.  Hygienic  surroundings 
unconsciously  lead  to  higher  ideals  and 
personal  improvement  in  manners  and 
deportment — a  condition  reflected  in  the 
farm  life  and  occupational  pursuits  as 
well  as  in  business  generally.  In  fact,  it 
is  claimed  that  the  best  dressed  and  best 
mannered  people  today  are  found  in  the 
business  and  professional  world.  Classi- 
cal traditions  of  high-grade  man  and 
womanhood  are  preserved  in  the  Grove 
Plays  of  the  Bohemian  redwoods  and 
under  the  oaks  in  Faculty  Glade,  on  the 
Campus  of  the  University  of  California, 
by  the  women  students'  annual  produc- 
tion of  the  Partheneia  which  portrays  the 
"Rite  of  the  Dawn  of  womanhood"  in 
a  variety  of  traditional  circumstances. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  books  are 
our  substantial  world.  California  is  the 
recognized  center  of  the  school  of  West- 
ern Literature — the  only  distinctive  lit- 
erature in  the  two  Americas.  Of  the  ten 
finest  hand  craft  printers  in  the  United 
States,  four  reside  in  San  Francisco. 
These  men  are  as  well  known  in  Europe 
as  at  home  and  they  have  won  many 
first  prizes  in  international  contests. 
That  there  is  no  better  library  system 
than  ours  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  our 
State  Librarian,  Mr.  Milton  J.  Fergu- 
son, has  recently  returned  from  South 
Africa  where,  by  invitation  of  the  South 
African  Union,  he  installed  our  library 
system  for  their  use.  The  Huntington 
Library,  at  Pasadena,  the  State  Library 


at  Sacramento,  with  the  Public  Libraries 
of  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  tell 
the  story  of  book  lovers  among  us  in  the 
Jarger  centers,  while  the  County  Libra- 
ries supply  the  remote  rural  population. 
The  National  Publishers'  Association 
credit  us  with  the  highest  per  capita 
purchase  of  books  in  the  United  States. 
Light  as  thistledown  are  the  airy,  fairy 
nothings  of  the  spirit,  but  they  add  their 
quota  to  our  intangible  but  very  real 
assets. 
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FORMER  GUESTS 
REPRESENT  9OPEK  CENT 
OFTHE  DAILY  ARRIVALS 


/TpRAVELERS  select  the  Great  North- 
J-  ern  for  its  wonderful  location  in 
Chicago's  "loop".  They  return  because 
the  large  comfortable  rooms,  homelike 
environment,  attentive  service,  excellent 
food  and  moderate  charges  make  it  an 
'•deal  hotel. 

.100   Newly  Furnished  Rooms  $2.50  a 
day  and   up  —  Sample   Rooms   $4.00, 

$5,00,   $6.00,   $7.00  and  $8.00. 

New  Garage  One-half  Block 
Dearborn  St.  front  Jackson  to  Quincy 

Walter  Craighead,  Mgr. 


The  Third  Annual  Convention. 
League  of  Western  Writers  recently 
held  in  San  Francisco,  was  a  marked 
success.  The  December  issue  of  Over- 
land will  carry  a  feature  on  this  meeting. 
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Practical  and  Entertaining  Books 

NO  BOOK  PRICED  OVER  $I.OO 

We  are  offering  the  following  books  at  prices  that  are  within  the  means  of  all 
Books  that  would  cost  from  $2  to  $5  each,  elsewhere.  These  books  written  by 
competent  author*,  offer  many  hours  of  interesting  reading  for  the  long  winter 
nights.  Ideal  for  Christmas  gifts.  Check  the  books  you  desire  and  mail  this 
advertisement  with  proper  remittance  and  books  will  be  mailed  postpa'd 


[    ]    ATLAS 

World  (Modern) $1.00 

[  ]  HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN  AVI- 

A  T  I  O  N     and     Biographies     of 

Leading  American  Aviators 1.00 

[  ]  ADVERTISING 

(Learning  at  Home) .50 

[  ]  AVIATION 

For  the  Beginner 50 

[  J  AVIATION  STORIES 

(Fiction)   75 

[    ]    ARCHITECTURAL 

DRAWING    75 

[    ]    AUTOMOBILE  Care  of  the 50 

[    ]    BLUE    PRINTS   How  to  Read....   1.00 

t    ]    BRIDGE     How    to    Play     (writ- 
ten by  experts) 50 

[    ]    CARPENTRY      (Handbook      for 

Home    Carpenters) 75 

t    ]    CAKE   AND   RAISING   OF 

I'.ABIKS  50 

[    ]    CHEMISTRY  (For  Beginners)....   1.00 

f     ]    COOK    BOOK   New        50 

t     ]    CHILDREN'S    PARTIES 

Novel  Ways  of  Entertaining 50 

[    ]    DICTIONARY     (English) 

New  Edition 1.00 

f    ]    DETECTIVE    STORIES 

(Fiction) 50 

[    ]    DOG    BOOK    Care    and    Raising 

for  Pleasure  and  Profit (  1.00 

[     ]    DRAWING 

Freehand   and   Perspective 1.00 

[     ]    ELECTRICAL     BOOK     Practical 

Hints  (in   Everything  Electric 1.00 

[    ]    ENGLISH    Self-Improvement 50 

[     ]    ETIQUETTE   Book  of .  .50 


t    ]    ENTERTAINING  AT   HOME 

N'-w    and    Novel    Ways  .................. 

t  ]  FARMER'S  MANUAL  Practical 
Book  for  Farmer's  and  Their 
Wives  ................................................ 

[    ]    FUR    R.MSINc. 

t    ]    FURNITURE   MAKING   AT 

HOME    ............................................. 

[    ]    HOME   REPAIR    BOOK 

The  Handy   Book  for  Home 
Owners  .............................................. 

[  ]  HOME  PRESERVE  HI  SI  M  " 
How  to  Conduct  .............................. 

[  ]  INVESTMENTS.  SAFE  Sound 
Information  on  the  Investing  of 
funds  ................................................ 

[    ]    LETTER    WRITING. 

Business  and  Social  ........................ 


]    MAGIC  Book  *f  Entertaining 
Tricks  for  Amateurs  .......... 


[    ]    MODEI,  AIRCRAFT  BUILDING 

(A   Book  for  Boys) 

[    ]    MECHANICAL    DRAWING 

Course    In 

[    ]    MOVIE    MAKING 

For  the   Amateur 


[    ]    NERVES   How  to  Conquer 

[    ]    POULTRY    RAISING    For   Profit 
[    ]    PUZZLES 

(Book  of  Extremely  Entertaining 
[  ]  RADIO  MANUAL 

(Complete  Information  on  Radio) 
[  ]  RAISING  MONEY 

For  Your  Church  or  Club 

[     ]    SHIP    MODEL    111  ILD1NG 

[    ]    TAXIDERMY    BOOK 
t    ]    WAR     STORIES 
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With    every   purchase   of   $1.00    or    more    we    will    include   a    box   of   our   exclusive 
Christmas  cards. 
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Camilla's  Tavern 

BREAKFASTS 
LUNCHEONS 
Special  Dinners 

75  Cents,  $1.00,  $1.25 

A  la  Carte  and  Table  d'Hote  Service 

Our  French  Chef  can  please  the  palate 

PHONE  GRAYSTONE  10414 

841   LARKIN    STREET   Near   Geary 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


334  Gutter  Street 

luncheon  iff  served 
irom   11-30  to  zzo 

tea  from  3  to  5 
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merits  out  of  your  income,  or 
foreash!  Letusaend  you  one! 
of  these  marvelous  watches 
—you  are  under  no  obligation! 
to  keep  it.  You'll  agree  it  is 
the  world's  greatest  watch 
value.  Write  for  free  6-coIor 
book  and  learn  the  true  facts! 

FREE 

6-Color  Book 

If  you  write  at  once  we  will 
Bend  beautiful  style  book, 
showing  lowest  factory  prices 
on  these  lifetime  insured 
watches.  Thousands  save 
money  this  way .  Writ*  today  t 

WRITE! 

Luxurious  strap  and  bracelet 
watches  at  remarkably  low 
prices !  Write  for  free  styl 
book  TODAY  1 

STUDEBAKER  WATCH  COMPANY 

D,rect»d  by    he  S(«d*6a*«r  Family— known  for 
Tiirr-.-muirUm  of  a,  century  of  fair  dealing 

Dcpt.NQ»ii  South  Bend,  Indiana  I 

Canadian  Addreae:     Windsor,  Ont.  , 


TAKING  STOCK— 53  YEARS 
AGO 

(From  the  Overland  Monthly  of 
September,  1875) 

In  casting  up  accounts  as  to  the  de- 
velopments, during  the  sixty  years  past, 
in  trade,  commerce,  manufacture,  in- 
dustry, there  is  much  of  interest  to  be 
gleaned  from  the  files  of  the  Overland 
Monthly.  The  following  editorial  (the 
ETC  coined  by  Bret  Harte)  appeared  in 
the  issue  of  September,  1875,  page  293. 
Under  caption  Taking  Stock,  we  read 
as  follows: 

"While  a  general  cry  of  wide-reach- 
ing business  depression  comes  to  us 
from  the  East,  we  as  a  State  increase 
our  riches  with  marvelous  steadiness 
and  rapidity;  and  when  we  are  rich  we 
know  it,  gold  and  goods  filling  our 
storehouses  instead  of  a  scum  of  depre- 
ciated paper  currency-papier  mache,  out 
of  which  gamblers  manufacture  such 
beautiful  things  at  the  people's  expense. 

"The  first  item  in  a  young  country's 
wealth  is  men.  From  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary, 1875,  to  the  thirty-first  of  July, 
1875,  this  State  gained  in  population 
46,886.  The  details  of  this  first  seven 
months  of  1875,  and  of  the  same  time  in 
1874  and  1873,  are  as  follow: 

Jan.  to  July        BY    SEA  OVERLAND 

Inclusive  Come      Gone  Come      Gone 

1875 23,4-18     5,547  45,335      16,200 

1874 18,682     6,206  28,030     13,101 

1973 20,770     4,955  24,608      13,062 

"This  is  a  splendid  showing,  we  con- 
ceive, for  the  future  of  the  country. 
The  crops  of  grain  and  fruit,  we  be- 
lieve, are  not  estimated  to  reach  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  bulk  and 
weight  of  last  year.  But  all  prospects 
go  to  show  that  three-quarters  of  a  bush- 
el of  wheat  will  this  year  be  worth  more 
than  a  bushel  was  last  year.  It  will 
be  on  the  whole  a  good  agricultural 
year. 

"Property  has  been  advancing  rapid- 
ly in  value  all  over  the  State.  A  marked 
feature  of  the  year  has  been  the  sub- 
division and  sale  in  small  tracts  of  many 
of  the  immense  old-fashioned  ranches — 
with  good  results  at  once  to  sellers, 
buyers,  and  to  the  civilized  agricultural 
as  opposed  to  the  half-barbaric  semi- 
nomadic  stock-raising  interest. 

"The  immense  finds  of  the  year  in 
the  Nevada  mines  have  gone  far  to  re- 
pay and  justify  the  enormous  and  in- 
creasing outlays  of  money  and  time 
spent  in  mining ;  and  we  are  glad  to 
report  that  millions  of  the  money 
brought  to  light  by  this  bonanza  are 
being  devoted  to  the  general  improve- 
ment of  real  estate,  and  to  the  erection 
of  huge  blocks  of  stanch  buildings  for 
business  and  other  purposes. 

"Our  savings  banks  make  the  best  per 
capita  showing  of  any  in  the  world.  The 
semi-annual  statement  of  twenty-five 


California  savings  banks  for  the  term 
ending  June  30th,  1875,  shows  an  ag- 
gregate deposit  account  of  $72,569,103, 
gold,  distributed  among  91,933  deposi- 
tors, giving  an  average  of  $789  to  each. 
"We  think  on  this  showing  our  busi- 
ness prospects  in  all  branches  will  bear 
any  comparison  or  scrutiny  to  which 
they  may  be  subjected,  and  come  out 
grandly." 


SYLVESTER'S   NICKEL 

(Continued  from  Page  348) 
room,"  Miss  Brock  said.    "You've  made 
it  look  just  like  a  new  room.    I'm  proud 
of  you,  dear." 

The  little  boy  blushed  but  said  noth- 
ing. He  could  not  think  of  anything  to 
say.  For  a  moment  he  looked  at  his 
teacher,  longing  to  talk  to  her.  Then  he 
walked  up  close  to  where  she  sat  at  her 
desk  and  said : 

"You  know,"  Miss  Brock,  it's  funny 
the  nickels  Mr.  Kennedy  gives  me. 
Every  nickel  he  gives  me  yet  is  a  buffalo 
and  says  1918." 

Miss  Brock  in  surprise  jumped  up 
from  her  desk.  Did  the  child  know  by 
any  chance  the  arrangement  she  had 
made  with  the  janitor?  But  one  look  at 
the  round  open  face  convinced  her  that 
he  did  not  know.  He  was  too  happy  in 
his  work  now.  He  was  too  proud  of  his 
job  to  know. 

The  teacher  pulled  some  dead  leaves 
from  a  plant,  as  if  that  had  been  her 
reason  for  getting  up.  To  the  janitor's 
little  helper  she  said: 

"Sylvester,  a  great  many  buffalo  nick- 
els were  made  in  1918." 


MARY  MAC  LANE 
(Continued  from  Page  345) 
tures  of  her  career.  But  she  disliked  do- 
ing things  of  that  sort,  and  like  so  many 
who  write  solely  out  of  their  own  ego, 
she  found  that  she  could  not  continue. 
Gradually  she  sank  into  oblivion.  For 
years  she  figured  in  the  news  only  when 
she  was  in  the  toils  for  debt.  An  occa- 
sional faithful  admirer  of  the  sporadic 
writing  she  had  done  sometimes  wrote  in 
to  the  magazines  and  asked,  "What  has 
become  of  Mary  MacLane?"  but  no  one 
seemed  to  know. 

And  then  came  the  brief  news  story  of 
her  death. 

To  those  familiar  with  her  books, 
strange  and  possibly  repellent,  and  yet 
full  of  a  wistful  and  lonely  seeking  for 
something  that  life  never  yielded  to  her, 
her  solitary  and  tragic  end  brings  a  re- 
newed sense  of  question  and  futility. 
And  her  body  goes  back  to  Butte  that 
hated  her. 

She  came  out  of  barrenness  and  sand, 
and  now  she  goes  back  to  sand  and  bar- 
renness. 
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Since  that  historic 

when  the  golden  spike  was  driven  to  join  by 
rail  the  East  and  the  West,  Southern  Pacific  has 
been  inspired,  both  by  the  pioneering  spirit  of 
the  West  and  by  the  promise  of  the  West's 
abundant  yields,  to  new  endeavors,  new  de- 
velopment. Significant  among  these  is 
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Travel   in  California 

A  Suggestion  ,-> 

Pickwick   offers  a  highly  de- 

sirable   way    of    traveling    to 

points  in  California.  Modern, 

luxuriously  appointed  motor 

coaches,    frequent    daily 

schedules,   and   lowest   fares. 

And,  too,  you  see  more  of  the  country  going  by  Motor 

Coach. 

PICKWICK  STAGES 

and  an  Invitation  —  ' 


Make  the  new  Pickwick  Hotel 
your  headquarters  while  in 
Northern  California.  200 
spacious  rooms,  all  outside 
exposure,  each  with  bath. 
Moderate  rates.  Near  every- 
Francisco. Home  of  Pickwick  radio  station 


thing  in  Sar 
KTAB. 
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'Not  all  your  money  can  build  a  venerable  Franciscan  Mission." 

— CHARLES  F.  LUMMIS. 
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EDITORIAL 


THIS  issue  of  Overland  Monthly  is  a  California 
Writers  Club  Number.    The  editors  and  pub- 
lisher were  in  no  wise  hesitant  or  apprehensive 
in  passing  over  to  the  Club  this  December  Number, 
with  Torrey  Connor  as  the  directing  head.    The  re- 


sults clearly  demonstrate 
the  wisdom  of  our  action, 
and  the  professional  and 
literary  ability  of  Mrs. 
Connor  and  her  associ- 
ates and  the  authors  re- 
presented in  these  pages. 

One  of  the  most  firmly 
established  and  well 
known  literary  organiza- 
tions in  the  country  is 
the  California  Writers 
Club  with  headquarters 
in  Berkeley.  It  is  with 
pardonable  pride  we  an- 
nounce that  practically 
the  entire  content  of  our 
December  Number  is  un- 
der authorship  of  mem- 
bers of  this  club.  To 
these  men  and  women 
we  acknowledge  deep  ob- 
ligation. Especially  are 
we  indebted  to  Torrey 
Connor,  Editor-in-Chief, 
for  her  wise  choice  of 
material,  her  literary 
grasp  and  her  critical 
and  discriminating  edi- 
torial direction.  Mrs. 
Connor  is  not  unknown 
to  Overland  readers, 

having  but  recently  contributed  a  series  of  articles  on 
"Mexico:  Yesterday  and  Today."  Her  experience 
as  feature,  novel  and  short  story  writer,  literary 
critic  and  editor  is  clearly  reflected  in  these  pages. 

Able  assistance  was  given  Mrs.  Connor  by  Eunice 
Mitchell  Lehmer,  who,  as  Poetry  Editor,  has 
brought  to  Overland  readers  a  quality  and  diversity 
in  verse  worthy  of  favorable  comment.  Mrs.  Leh- 
mer has  likewise  submitted  a  page  of  quatrains. 
Herself  an  accomplished  poet,  her  work  has  ap- 
peared in  numerous  standard  magazines. 

Laura  Bell  Everett  and  Elizabeth  Abbey  Everett 
are  editorially  responsible  for  the  Department  of 
Books  and  Writers.  Their  work  in  this  field  is  well 


THRIFT  IN  CHRISTMAS  GIVING 

By  MRS.  WILLIAM  SCHMITT 

Thrift  Chairman,  First  Division, 
California  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers 


T I  ^HIS  is  an  age  of  Education  for  young  and  old. 
There  is  no  phase  of  learning  more  necessary  than 
the  study  of  Thrift.  This  is  being  carried  on  in  the 
Public  Schools  at  the  present  time  through  the  medium 
of  the  Parent-Teacher  Associations  and  the  American 
Society  for  Thrift. 

At  this  time  when  our  thoughts  turn  to  Christmas 
it  will  be  well  to  ponder  what  and  why  we  are  giving. 
What  does  Christmas  mean  to  us?  Are  we  burdened 
by  giving?  If  we  purchase  wisely  and  give  only  where 
we  can  do  the  most  good,  we  will  not  be  burdened  but 
blessed  by  giving. 

Give  worth-while  gifts  only.  It  is  better  to  send  a 
well  chosen  card  than  a  useless  present  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  buy  and  will  not  be  appreciated.  Too  often 
the  stores  are  filled  with  articles  made  only  to  be  sold; 
not  to  gladden  hearts. 

A  young  lady  sent  cards  to  friends  and  relatives, 
writing  that  she  was  restricting  her  giving  to  those  in 
need.  In  turn,  she  asked  them  to  give  to  some  needy 
person  what  they  otherwise  would  have  given  her.  Let 
us  go  forth  with  joy  in  our  hearts,  so  that  in  deed  we 
may  express  a  Merry  Christmas. 


known.  As  teachers,  short  story  writers,  critics  and 
writers  of  verse,  the  sisters  Everett  have  marked 
ability. 

A  glance  at  the  Contents  Page  reveals  a  list  of 
contributors  widely  known  and  read  throughout  the 

nation.  These  men  and 
women  take  place  with 
the  leading  novelists, 
poets,  historians  and 
short  story  writers  and 
their  contribution  in  this 
issue  would  justify  itself 
in  any  periodical  in 
America. 


The  Overland  Month- 
ly in  this  public  way 
thanks  cordially  the  edi- 
tor of  this  issue  and  her 
associates,  and  all  whose 
authorship  has  contri- 
buted to  the  pleasure  of 
our  readers.  And  at  this 
joyous  season,  the  Over- 
land, out  of  its  sixty-two 
anniversaries  since  the 
first  issue  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Francis  Bret 
Harte,  brings  to  these 
and  to  all  former  con- 
tributors and  to  readers 
everywhere,  cordial 
wishes  for  a  Merry 
Christmas  and  Happy 
New  Year. 

Bret  Harte,  Mark 
Twain,  Jack  London, 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
Ina  Coolbrith,  Joaquin  Miller,  Wallace  Irwin,  Ed- 
win Markham — these  and  other  world-known  men 
and  women  laid  the  foundations  of  Overland 
Monthly.  And  following  these  have  been  worthy 
successors  who,  recognizing  the  need  for  a  magazine 
of  sound  literary  quality,  ably  assisted  in  carrying 
on.  Those  represented  in  the  present  issue  and  other 
contributors  during  the  months  past  are  projecting 
and  perpetuating  the  work  so  well  begun. 

So  shall  Overland  aid  in  promoting  the  best  in 
literature,  in  preserving  the  spirit  of  romance,  in 
fostering  joy  in  the  out-of-doors,  and  through  en- 
couragement to  agriculture,  industry  and  commerce, 
aid  the  development  of  the  West,  which  is  in  fact 
the  front  door  of  the  continent. 
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The  University  of  the  New  Age 


THE     University    of    Padua    was 
established   in    1222  and  now  has 
an   enrollment   of   2500   students; 
Harvard  University,  oldest  in  the  United 
States,  dates  from   1639  and  now  has  a 
ratal  of  almost  8000;  the  University  of 
California  opened  its  doors  in  1869, 
and  this  year  numbers  over  17,000 
students,    exclusive    of    summer-ses- 
sion   and    extension-course    figures. 
After  some  700  years  of  slow  and 
conservative    development,    the    sys- 
tem of  university  education  has  em- 
barked  during   the   past   generation 
upon    an    inconceivable    expansion, 
ind  the  University  of  California  is 
ane  of  the  outstanding  examples  of 
the  new  era. 

The  system  which  was  gropingly 
Evolved  in  the  mediaeval  schools  of 
law  and  theology  had  assumed  fairly 
definite  form  when  it  was  intro- 
duced into  England  from  Italy  and 
France.  Many  graduates  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  were  among  the  Pil- 
grims to  New  England,  and  they 
modeled  their  new  colleges  after 
those  which  they  knew.  The  last 
transplanting  came  during  the  later 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when 
the  various  western  states  began  to 
:stablish  their  state  universities.  The 
University  of  California  50  years 
ago  was  probably  more  like  Har- 
vard of  1640  or  even  Padua  of  1250 
than  like  itself  in  this  present  year 
nf  grace.  To  judge  it  at  the  present 
day,  one  must  relinquish  all  previ- 
ous concepts  of  what  universities  are 
like.  The  whole  accumulated  tradi- 
tion of  700  years  constitutes  only 
a  small  ingredient  in  the  university 
sf  the  twentieth  century. 

It  is  symbolic  that  the  buildings 
?rected  for  the  University  of  California 
in  its  first  decade  or  two,  although  made 
af  enduring  materials  and  therefore  pre- 
sumably intended  to  be  permanent,  have 
already  been  either  demolished  or  con- 
demned to  imminent  demolition,  to 
make  way  for  modern  structures.  If  you 
happen  to  stray  into  one  of  the  surviv- 
ors, you  feel  yourself  immediately  trans- 
ported back  to  whatever  university  of  the 


BY  LIONEL  STEVENSON 

old  dispensation  you  happen  to  know 
best.  The  lofty  ceilings  and  tall  narrow 
windows,  the  dim  corridors  and  dingy 
woodwork,  the  strands  of  creepers 
clutching  at  the  window-frames,  all  ac- 
cord with  a  composite  picture  which  in- 


The  Campanile 

eludes  not  only  the  older  halls  of  Yale 
or  Cornell,  but  even  the  colleges  of  Ox- 
ford or  Cambridge. 

The  new  buildings  have  no  such  rem- 
iniscences. They  conform  to  the  scienti- 
fic architecture  which  has  learned  from 
experience  with  office  buildings  and  fac- 
tories how  to  obtain  the  maximum  of 
light,  the  correct  cubic  quantity  of  air 
for  the  number  of  occupants,  and  all  the 
complex  invisible  mechanism  for  heat, 
light,  and  ventilation.  There  are  no 


creepers  on  the  walls,  and  the  efficient 
outdoor  staff  would  promptly  remove 
any  which  might  venture  to  intrude,  for 
the  architectural  design  would  be  marred 
by  draperies.  The  Italian  Renaissance 
model,  carried  out  in  white  granite  and 
relieved  by  a  touch  of  red  in  the 
tiled  roofs,  is  austere  enough  to  suit 
the  practical  requirements  of  the 
buildings  and  yet  lends  itself  to  in- 
teresting decorative  details.  While 
grey  stone  harmonizes  with  the 
rains  of  an  English  winter  and  the 
varied  greenness  of  an  English  sum- 
mer, and  while  ruddy  brick  holds 
its  own  with  the  gorgeousness  of 
autumn  in  New  England  and  looks 
warm  amid  the  snow  that  follows, 
the  white  rectilinear  structures  of 
the  Berkeley  Campus  seem  ideally 
suited  to  Californian  sunshine.  Nor 
is  the  setting  neglected ;  although 
hampered  by  the  upheavals  attend- 
ant upon  frequent  construction 
work,  the  gardeners  are  gradually 
developing  a  pleasing  and  consistent 
landscape. 

There  is  beauty,  then,  in  the  cam- 
pus, although  it  is  not  the  beauty  of 
immemorial  elms  and  time-defaced 
stone-work.  What  of  the  human  ele- 
ment ?  Is  that  equally  changed  from 
the  traditional  models? 

On  the  campus  at  Berkeley  there 
are  approximately    10,000  students. 
Until  this  year,  none  have  been  in 
residence  within  the  university.  Now 
the  new   Bowles  dormitory   accom- 
modates a  few  score  male  students, 
and  soon   International   House  will 
shelter    a    larger    number    of    both 
sexes,  but  even  these  are  an  incon- 
siderable proportion  of  the  total.  A  very 
large   number  live  at  their  own   homes 
in   the  San  Francisco  Bay  district,  and 
travel  long  distances  to  the  campus  every 
day ;  the   rest  are  accommodated  either 
in  boarding  houses,  or,  if  they  are  pros- 
perous or  otherwise  distinguished,  in  the 
palatial    fraternity   and   sorority   houses. 
Obviously,    there    is    here    no    influence 
which   will   set   a   stamp   of   uniformity 
upon  the  students,  and  produce  a  recog- 
nizable  California   type,   comparable   to 
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the  type  created  by  Oxford  or  Harvard.      process   begins  in  the  college.  The  stu- 

Nor  is  the  material  unified  by  other 
influences.  At  the  older  universities  a 
certain  financial  status  was  required  for 
admission,  but  here  all  the  economic 
strata  meet.  Sons  and  daughters  of  mil- 


dents  arrive  from  high  school  with  an 
approximately  uniform  preparation,  but 
when  they  are  graduated  four  years 
later  they  are  aliens  to  one  another  so 
far  as  their  serious  interests  are  con- 


lionaires  barricade  the  gates  with  their  cerned. 
sumptuous  motor  cars,  children  of  the 
financial  middle-classes  pour  from  the 
nearest  street-car  terminus,  and  the 
young  people  who  can  claim  no  assist- 
ance from  their  families  hasten  back  and 


The  avocations  outside  of  study  hours 
have  not  much  more  in  common.  A  com- 
munity of  10,000  constitutes  a  sizable 
town  in  itself,  and  has  as  many  activi- 
ties. While  the  university  is  in  session 


forth  between  the  campus  and  the  scenes  the  students  conduct  a  daily  newspaper, 
of  their  diverse  jobs.  A  glance  at 
the  list  issued  by  the  Alumni  Bu- 
reau of  Occupations,  naming  the 
varieties  of  work  for  which  students 
are  available  a  few  hours  each  day, 
reveals  the  startling  range  of  tasks, 
from  drain-digging  to  accountancy, 
by  which  the  students  earn  their  liv- 
ing. In  short,  the  young  men  and 


IN  THE  ORCHARD 

BY  INA  COOLBRITH 
are  talking  very  busily,  the  birds, 
With  such  soft  words 

And  sudden  just-can't-help-it  bursts  of  song, 
The  nesting  leaves  among. 
Listen,  that  trill  and  tone! 
Was  ever  such  ecstatic  rapture  known? 
Ah,  sweethearts!  Yet  a  moment  pause  I  pray- 
I  know  what  you  say, 
Since  love  is  mine  today. 


women  are  subjected  to  a  single  en- 
vironment only  during  the  few  hours 
which  they  spend  each  day  in  the 
class-room ;  the  rest  of  their  time  is 
passed  in  surroundings  as  varied  as 
life  itself. 

The  objects  of  their  studies  are 
similarly    dissimilar.    Gone   are   the 

days  when  the  university  curriculum  as  well  as  a  monthly  comic  journal  and 
was  based  firmly  on  the  classics  and  the  several  specialized  publications  of  the 
exact  sciences.  No  longer  can  one  assume  separate  colleges.  They  present  a  series 
that  two  university  graduates  will  neces-  of  plays  and  concerts,  and  an  occasional 
sarily  have  any  interests  in  common ;  it  opera.  Their  system  of  self-government 
is  more  than  likely  that  they  will  is  quite  as  elaborate  as  that  of  a  munici- 
scarcely  speak  the  same  language.  The  pality.  They  operate  their  own  co-opera- 
so-called  "cultural  subjects"  are  pursued  tive  store  and  restaurant.  The  finances 
almost  solely  by  women  students,  and  of  their  activities  amount  to  a  large  total 
even  they  enroll  in  English,  foreign  Ian-  and  their  payroll  of  employees  is  exten- 
guages,  and  philosophy  not  for  the  pur-  sive.  In  sport  alone  is  there  anything 
pose  of  gaining  mental  or  spiritual  poise  approaching  community  of  interest,  and 
and  breadth,  but  to  become  certified  as  accordingly  it  is  sport  which  usually 
teachers  of  those  subjects.  The  men,  provides  a  topic  of  conversation  among 
almost  without  exception,  are  there  for  students  and  alumni  when  they  stray 
special  vocational  training  of  some  sort  out  of  their  specialized  groups.  The  phe- 
or  another,  and  the  syllabus  of  courses  nomenal  growth  in  the  popularity  of  col- 
shows  that  they  can  devote  themselves  lege  football  during  the  past  five  years 
to  logging  or  dairy  products,  as  well  as  or  so  has  enabled  the  student  body  not 
the  Taxonomy  and  Phylogeny  of  the  only  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  gigantic 
Phaenogams.  The  schools  of  commerce  stadium  but  also  to  finance  the  deficit 
and  agriculture  are  among  the  most  in  such  other  activities  a*  dramatics.  Un- 
crowded,  and  they  are  beginning  to  at-  questionably  the  university  is  in  these 
tract  students  from  all  corners  of  the  days  a  preparation  for  life  in  many  other 
earth.  From  Japan  and  China  and  the  directions  as  well  as  those  stated  in  the 
Philippines,  from  the  South  and  Central  curriculum. 

American  republics,  come  young  men  to  The  work  of  the  faculty  likewise  is 
study  the  principles  of  finance  and  conditioned  by  the  size  of  the  institution, 
trade;  the  school  of  agriculture  includes  In  each  of  the  more  important  depart- 
still  more  distant  pilgrims,  for  the  sub-  ments  there  are  at  least  twenty  profes- 
tropical  nature  of  California  presents  sors,  in  addition  to  numerous  part-time 
conditions  resembling  those  of  India  "readers"  and  "teaching  fellows"  who 
Iraq,  and  Egypt,  and  the  sons  of  sheiks  share  the  drudgery  of  grading  exercises 
and  even  of  princes,  afire  with  nation-  and  in  some  instances  even  instruct  the 


alist  zeal,  come  to  learn  what  will   be 
helpful  for  their  fellow-countrvmen.  In 


lower-division    classes.    As   a    result,    no 
professor  is  able  to  be  acquainted  with 


this  age  of  specialization,  when  to  master  all  his  colleagues  in  other  departments, 
all  that  is  known  about  a  single  restricted  or  with  all  the  students  in  his  own 
field  requires  a  life-time,  the  specializing  classes.  Of  his  students,  he  recognizes 


only  the  few  who  are  of  outstanding 
ability  in  the  particular  work,  and  th« 
other  few  who  have  enough  initiative  to* 
seek  a  personal  interview  with  him.  The 
rest  are  a  featureless  mass.  Only  when 
the  specialization  of  advanced  study 
causes  small  classes,  in  the  third  and 
fourth  years  of  the  undergraduate 
course,  does  the  professor  begin  to  feel 
any  familiarity  with  the  students  as 
individuals. 

The   only   method    by   which   such   a 
vast  institution  can  be  made  to  function 
is    strict    mechanical    organization. 
As  soon  as  a  student  signs  his  first 
application    for    entrance,    he    steps 
into   a   moving  machine,   and   must 
thereafter   accommodate    himself   to 
its  processes.   He  fills  out  countless 
forms  on  various  colored  paper  and 
cardboard,  which  are  filed  in  com- 
plex systems.  His  academic  standing 
is    determined     by    calculations    of 
"grade-points"   and   equivalents,   re- 
quiring  advanced   mathematical 
—        power     to     understand     them.     His 
choice  of  courses  depends  on  frantic 
juggling  of   "units"   and   "groups." 
These  factors  must  not  be  taken 
to  mean  that  the  student  is  deprived 
of  free  will  and  the  right  to  choose  for 
himself.  On  the  contrary,  the  range  of 
choice  is  so  wide  that   the   boy  or  girl 
who  comes  straight   from  the  paternal- 
ism  of   a   high   school   is  sometimes  be- 
wildered at  the  responsibility  of  making 
an    independent    selection    for    the    first 
time.    Faculty   advisers   and   committees 
of  the  student  honor-societies  are  avail- 
able    for     helping    the     new-comers     to 
understand  the  system  and  choose  wisely, 
but  unless  the  freshman  has  some  speci- 
fic idea  of  what  he  wants,  little  can  be 
done  to  direct  him. 

There  lies  the  key  to  the  whole  situa- 
tion. The  student  with  a  definite  pur- 
pose can  obtain  at  the  University  of 
California  almost  anything  he  can  con- 
ceivably demand.  The  faculty  includes 
experts  of  national  reputation  in  practic- 
ally every  field.  The  library  of  nearly  a 
million  volumes  is  unsurpassed  in  the 
west.  The  equipment  for  scientific  in- 
vestigation is  extensive  and  modern.  But 
with  such  immense  numbers  of  students 
separate  "spoon-feeding"  is  out  of  the 
question.  Those  who  show  intelligence 
and  aptitude  are  given  every  encourage- 
ment and  opportunity,  as  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  graduates  of  the  university 
have  risen  to  the  highest  positions  in 
every  sphere — science,  literature,  admin- 
istration, business,  teaching — but  it  is 
also  true  that  an  aimless  youth  may  sur- 
vive by  virtue  only  of  being  an  unob- 
trusive cog  in  the  machine,  and  be  grad- 
uated without  having  learned  anything 
of  true  value  either  practical  or  cul- 
tural, and  that  a  diffident  youth  who  has 
(Continued  on  Page  394) 
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HAS,  ANYONE  ever  attempted 
to  collect  full  quota  of  that  mul- 
titude of  gaily  colored  booklets 
in  which  California's  chambers  of  com- 
merce present  statistically,  pictorially 
and  enthusiastically  the  claims  of  their 
several  localities  for  consideration  as  to 
the  Vacation  Land  of  this  nation's  play- 
ground? What  a  library  of  reference 
they  would  make,  these  brochures,  book- 
lets, pamphlets  and  leaflets!  Surely,  not 
elsewhere  has  even  been  presented  so 
much  of  the  superlative.  There  is  little 
left  for  presentation  of  this  Cali- 
fornia; there  is  nothing  left  of 
words  not  already  weary  with 
long  usage. 

Yet  there  is  a  California,  known 
to  her  chosen  people,  in  which  lies 
incentive  to  all  the  old  enthusiasm ; 
a  land  which  incites  new  vocabu- 
lary and  line;  a  land  but  slightly 
sung  and  little  pictured.  Let  be, 
those  of  you  content  with  orange 
grove  and  poinsettia,  with  giant 
redwood  and  booming  surf;  here  is 
no  story  for  you.  Here  is  no  tale 
for  those  who  would  vacation  with 
golf  stick  and  bridge  pad.  These 
are  words  for  the  ears  of  those 
who  love  best  the  untravelled  way, 
who  find  no  loneliness  by  solitary 
campfires,  and  who  find  sweeter 
and  more  enticing  rhythm  in  the  roar 
of  mountain  streams  than  in  all  the 
vagaries  of  radios.  It  is  a  tale  of  high 
roads  and  far  roads ;  of  old  highways 
trodden  by  few ;  of  byways  where  one 
may  linger,  loitering  undisturbed ;  of 
silent  cities  whose  dust  of  years  is  stirred 
but  the  ghosts  of  other  years  and  the 
desert  wind — a  Vacation  Land  of  splen- 
did solitude  and  loveliness  in  which  one 
may  peacefully  companion  with  his 
neighbors  of  the  wild. 

It  is  not  a  land  unknown,  merely  little 
known.  Strangely  enough,  it  is  a  region 
which  has  lent  itself  more  freely  to  book 
than  to  brochure.  Mark  Twain  dwelt 
therein,  and  still  is  debtor  to  its  mate- 
rial. John  Muir  lingered  long  in  its 
higher  places  and  paid  tribute  to  its 
wonder.  Chase,  and  many  another,  fol- 
lowed its  trails  in  and  out  the  snowy 
mystery  of  its  pinnacles,  lingering  beside 
star-bewildered  lakes  and  mad  streams, 
or  resting  amid  the  sage  of  the  long 
slopes  which  run  quickly  desert-ward. 
It  has  drawn  writer  and  scientist  from 
far  countries,  to  return  and  to  write  of 
its  romance  and  charm ;  yet  few  of  our 
own  know  it  in  its  slumber  of  today. 

Nor  is  it  so  inaccessible,  save  when 
winter  snows  lie  deep  upon  the  moun- 


Vacation  Land 

BY  HARRY  NOYES  PRATT 

tains.  Half  a  do/.en  passes  hold  high- 
ways which  rise  from  the  summer  smoke 
of  the  wide  interior  valleys  of  the  San 
Joaquin  and  the  Sacramento,  to  wind 
up  into  the  clear  fragrances  of  the  Sier- 
ras and  on,  through,  to  this  region  of 
romance.  Only  for  a  few  brief  summer 
months  may  these  passes  be  traversed ; 
and  by  summer  the  charm  of  the  un- 
touched wilderness  has  disappeared. 
Try,  then,  that  adventurous  passage 
which  will  carry  you  from  the  already 
browning  hills  of  California's  late  April 


THE  WIND  AMONG  THE 
PINE  TREES 

BY  CHARLES  CALDWELL  DOBIE 

rj  ''HERE  is  nothing  so  melancholy  as  the 
-L  wind  among  the  pine  trees.  The  dank- 
green  mice  of  the  sea.  mourning  for  its  dead, 
is  not  so  melancholy;  the  shrieking  whirlwind 
of  the  desert,  flying  from  the  cold  embraces  of 
the  moon,  is  not  so  melancholy;  the  city's 
laughter,  among  the  wine  cups  of  midnight,  is 
not  so  melancholy.  No!  There  is  nothing  so 
melancholy  as  the  wind  among  the  pine  trees. 


or  early  May,  into  a  Sierran  spring  but 
scarce  begun. 

For  the  Southland  dweller,  this  pas- 
sage is  direct,  up  along  the  western  rim 
of  the  desert  country  which  lies  east- 
ward of  the  Sierras.  For  the  resident  of 
mid-California  or  North,  the  way  is 
somewhat  round-about,  leading  south 
along  the  San  Joaquin  to  the  Kern, 
thence  upward  through  its  canyons  and 
valleys  to  Walker's  pass,  and  to  the 
desert. 

The  Midland  Trail  runs  northward 
from  Mojave,  between  the  abrupt  peaks 
of  the  Mt.  Whitney  range  and  those 
interminable  desert  slopes  which  dip 
to  the  mysteries  of  Death  Valley.  It  is 
a  road  of  beauty  strange  to  those  whose 
California  has  been  that  of  the  southern 
counties  alone,  with  their  tropical 
growth  and  densely  populated  towns.  It 
is  of  beauty  stranger  still  to  the  dwellers 
in  the  fertile  central  valleys  or  among 
the  forested  hills  of  the  San  Francisco 
bay  region,  and  north.  Here  alone,  in 
California,  may  one  know  the  Sierras  in 
their  true  grandeur  of  lonely,  snow- 
shrouded  pinnacles  dropping  down  pre- 
cipitately to  the  sand  and  the  sage  of 
the  desert  country ;  their  eternal  white- 


ness  mounted    above    a    region    of    un- 
dreamed-of warmth  of  color. 

Death  Valley's  tremendous  sink  lies 
close  to  the  right  hand,  as  the  mountains 
to  the  left;  and  eyes  wearying  of  an 
attempt  to  grasp  the  majesty  of  Whit- 
ney and  its  fellows  may  rest  within  the 
long,  suave  lines  of  the  desert  reaches. 
Towns  lie  along  this  trail,  old  towns 
which  have  not  yet  lost  all  their  color 
in  the  acid  of  today's  progress.  Here, 
still  is  something  of  the  frontier,  in  spite 
of  garish  service  station  and  stuccoed 
plate-glassed  store-front.  Indepen- 
dence, Lone  Pine,  Bishop — they 
are  worth  the  lingering  in  if  you 
have  the  time;  green,  alfalfa-sur- 
rounded, cottonwood-bordered 
oases  of  the  desert  valleys,  they  lie 
close  beneath  the  highest  peaks  of 
the  Sierran  range.  It  is  spring  here, 
early  spring  at  this  altitude;  and 
each  afternoon  the  huge  cumuli  of 
the  thunderheads  gather  about  the 
mountain  pinnacles  and  drift  slow- 
ly to  drop  their  rain  upon  the  fa- 
vored valleys,  here  at  the  desert's 
edge. 

But  the  highway  runs  north- 
ward still,  and  greener  fields  lie 
beyond.  What  though  the  light- 
ning sweeps  its  scimitar  above  the 
range  to  the  glorious  drumming  of 
the  thunder  gods?  Roads  are  good  and 
cars  are  sturdy;  and  though  the  higher 
reaches  of  the  highway  may  whiten  to 
sudden  storms  of  sleet  and  snow,  the 
draws  are  gold-and-green  with  the 
warming  willows;  and  through  the  thin 
white  coverlet  will  be  peeping  the  coral 
of  early  blossoms  clinging  close  to  the 
sunnier  slopes. 

Ahead,  rise  queerly  barren  peaks, 
flatly  silhouetted  against  the  blue — the 
volcanic  cones  which  guard  the  lonely 
shores  of  Mono  Lake.  Turn  aside  from 
the  highway  here,  the  service  station 
attendant  tells  us;  and  take  this  road 
which  wanders  off  with  such  disturbing 
irresponsibility.  It  will  lead,  so  he  says, 
past  a  chain  of  little  lakes — June,  Gull, 
and  Silver — and  close  to  the  very  foot 
of  the  pinnacles  which  mark  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Sierras.  A  swift  streams  flows 
from  Silver,  through  a  picturesque 
gorge,  to  empty  into  another  lake  before 
it  wastes  into  Mono's  bitter  waters;  and 
along  the  banks  of  Rush  creek  are  to  be 
found  unequalled  camp  sites.  Or,  if  you 
lack  the  hardiness  for  tern  life  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  a  cabin  may  be  had 
at  Carson's  camp  on  Silver. 

This    is   a   by-path,    a   detour    into   a 
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pocket  of  the  hills  which  holds  beauty- 
yet    unspoiled ;    and    Carson's   seems   an 
essential  part  of  the  picture  with  its  low- 
roofed     log     cabins     irregularly     spaced 
upon  the  flat  at  the  edge  of  Silver.  Car- 
son   is    a   great-nephew    of    the    famous 
Kit,  and  a  true  heir  to  the  pioneering 
spirit  which  led  the  trail-maker  through- 
out an  older  West.  Talk  with  him. 
He  is  full  of  story  and  legend;  and 
— an     ardent     fisherman — he    knows 
the  haunts  and  the  habit  of  the  trout 
in  all  the  myriad  lakes  about. 

Still,  hospitably  as  are  received 
these  first  of  the  season's  visitors,  and 
charming  as  is  this  little  settlement 
beneath  the  hattered  battlement  of 
Carson's  peak,  there  is  still  greater 
enticement  in  the  cool  breath  of 
greening  willows  and  the  swirl  of 
running  waters.  And  so  on  past  the 
camp,  the  winding  of  the  road  match- 
ing the  writhing  of  the  aspen-bor- 
dered stream,  through  the  gorge 
where  the  rock  walls  draw  close  in 
a  gateway  which  threatens  to  bar 
both  road  and  stream,  and  down  to 
where  the  canyon  widens  to  a  mountain 
meadow. 

Aspens  pose  slenderly,  dancing  upon 
the  border  of  the  meadow  in  conscious 
loveliness.  Above  them  wind-swayed 
waterfalls  foam  down  green-ribboned 
ravines,  to  tumble  their  waters  into 
stream  or  lake.  Beyond  them  glimmers 
the  wind-rippled  surface  of  another 
lake,  and — miles  away — the  blue-black 
of  Mono's  wide  cup.  Aesthetically  a  per- 
fect camping  spot;  and  from  the  utili- 
tarian standpoint,  too,  for  here  are  wood 
and  water  and  shelter  from  the  winds. 

There  are  few  trees  which  approach 
the  aspen  in  all-round  desirability.  It  is 
a  friendly  tree,  a  happy  tree,  and  it  is 
cleanly,  too,  both  as  a  shelter  and  as  fuel 
for  the  campfire.  Its  foliage  is  not  too 
dense  for  these  high  altitudes,  where  a 
mingling  of  sun  and  shade  is  desirable; 
and  its  almost  sootless  flame  yields  a 
thin  blue  smoke  of  exquisite  fragrance. 
Too,  its  clean  coals  are  hot,  and — al- 
most as  lasting,  as  those  of  the  absentee 
oak. 

And  now  be  leisurely  in  your  camp- 
ing. There  are  weeks  ahead;  be  com- 
fortable. He  who  hastens  through  misses 
the  real  treasure  of  these  mountain  fast- 
nesses. Take  time  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  your  neighbors;  and,  being  thus 
early  among  them,  you  will  find  them 
friendly  and  unafraid,  going  about  their 
accustomed  activities  in  all  unconscious- 
ness of  alien  presence. 

This  is  mating  time  in  the  high  Sier- 
ran  kingdom.  Among  the  aspens  upon 
the  flat,  the  willows  along  the  stream, 
in  the  wildrose  thickets  which  lie  among 
the  trees,  in  the  odorous  sage  which 


spreads  its  ragged  blanket  across  the 
mesa,  the  birds  are  nesting.  The  gold- 
finches hang  their  exquisite  silver  ham- 
mocks upon  the  briers;  and  if  you  care 
to  search  a  bit  you  will  find  many  a 
woodpecker  and  sapsucker  in  the  exca- 
vated homes  within  the  aspen  trunks. 
Wrens  impudently  investigate  the  possi- 


HOW  LONG  IS  SUMMER 

BY  SARA  BARD  FIELD 

T  USED  to  think  a  long,  long  while 
Ago,  in  children's  timeless  way 
That  summer  was  an  endless  aisle 

Of  leafy  pillars,  and  today 
June  hardly  fills  one  rose  before 
I  hear  down  the  short  corridor 
With  panther  stealth  to  give  no  shock 
Finality  of  snapping  lock. 


bilities  of  tent  and  cupboard ;  robins 
strut  arrogantly  across  the  dooryard ; 
and  song  sparrows  render  payment  for 
the  crumbs  you  spread.  If  you  are  fa- 
vored of  the  woodland  gods,  a  humming- 
bird may  hover  inquisitively  before  your 
face,  and  chipmunks  scurry  across  your 
knees.  A  friendly  land,  truly,  for  those 
who  give  it  friendliness. 

To  linger  leisurely  is,  too,  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  absorb  the  savor  of 
romance.  About  Mono,  mysterious, 
weirdly  lovely  desert  sea,  walk  ghosts 
of  many  a  bygone  mining  camp.  They 
come  out  from  lonely  canyon,  down  from 
the  deserted  hills,  with  invitation  to  visit 
their  silent  cities.  Roads,  such  as  they 
are,  still  lead  thereto,  unfolding  their 
narrow  ribbons  deep  to  the  very,  heart 
of  the  towering  peaks. 

Lundy's  is  such  a  city,  where  a 
wrecked  stampmill  alone  marks,  above 
the  lonely  lake,  where  stood  the  busy 
town  of  the  60's.  There  are  other  evi- 
dences, if  you  search :  Foundation  walls, 
debris-filled  cellars,  scattered  amidst  the 
sage.  A  tumbling  shack,  willow-shrouded 
holds  a  square  piano  whose  strings  once 
vibrated  to  the  touch  of  long  vanished 
fingers. 

Other  towns  there  are  for  the  finding. 
Bodie,  "bad  town"  of  the  old  West, 
sleeps  high  in  the  hills  above  Mono,  in 
a  barren  cup  where  the  desert  winds 
rattle  the  loosening  clapboards  of  its 
vacated  buildings.  Not  deserted,  quite 
for  a  handful  of  men  still  burrow  with- 
in the  hill  in  search  of  golden  ledges 
still  unfound.  Jim  Caine  is  in  Bodie, 
too.  Drop  in  at  his  bank.  You  will  find 
it  open,  as  it  has  been  open  daily,  includ- 
ing Sunday,  for  forty  years.  He  knew 


the  stirring  old  days,  and  loved  them; 
and  he  can  show  you  many  a  memanto 
of  the  past. 

But    Bodie,    however    interesting,    is 
not  truly  a  "ghost  town" ;  there  is  far 
too  much  of  life.  Drive  on  to  the  east- 
ward   a    dozen   miles,    down    a   narrow 
defile    whose    red    walls    rise    vertically 
within  hand's-reach  on  either  side.  It 
was  a  toll  road  once,  a  famous  stag 
road ;  and  it  is  still  marked  by  ruins 
of   old   mills,    of   stage   stations   and 
wayside  inns,  as  it  runs  down  to  the 
lavender  valleys  of  Nevada.  Turn  of 
into    a    side    canyon     which    enter 
abruptly  at  the  right;  and  two  mile 
up  the  faintly  marked  wagon  road  you 
will  emerge  upon  that  hollow  of  the 
hills  which  once  held  the  famous  min- 
ing town  of  Aurora. 

The  city  is  still  there,  so  far  as  a 
city  consists  of  buildings;  a  substan- 
tial   city,    too.    Red    brick    buildings 
stand  along  its  streets,  one,  two,  three 
stories   high.    Residences   of   brick   or 
frame   dot   the   hillsides   beneath    the 
weathered  dumps  of  the  old  mines.  Cur- 
tains hang  at  the  windows,   and  dishes 
are  to  be  seen  on  the  tables,   furniture 
in  place.  There  are  old  pictures  on  the 
walls.  Knock  if  you  wish;  no  one  an- 
swers.   There   is   but   the   slatting  of   a 
tattered  shade,  the  scurrying  of  a  pack- 
rat   across   the   floor.   The   door  swings 
free  to  your  hand,  and  you  may  pry  as 
you    like.    No    neighbors    come    to    ask 
your  purpose.  The  city  is  empty.  True, 
Montana   Jim   may   see   your   car,   and 
come  to  talk  awhile ;  only  from  the  time 
of    its    latest    renaissance,    some    thirty 
years  back ;  but  he  has  lived  and  worked 
here,   coming  back   again   and   again   to 
its  deserted  streets,  prospecting  anew  its 
worked  ledges.  He  knows  his  town. 

He  will  show  you  Aurora's  court- 
house, erected  when  its  citizens  believed 
themselves  to  be  in  California  and  ambi- 
tious to  make  their  city  Mono's  county 
seat.  A  three-story  brick  building  which 
they  erected,  was  never  used ;  and  the 
ponderous  iron-barred  doors  of  the  jail 
close  now  upon  cells  which  contain  only 
a  heap  of  pine  coffin  lids.  Close  by,  Jim 
will  show  you  an  old  hearse,  once  a 
splendid  vehicle  of  plate-glass  sides  and 
silver  trim,  which  carried  more  than 
one  notable  to  the  wide  spreading  ceme- 
tery on  the  sage-brush  hill  above  the 
town. 

Mark  Twain's  cabin  will  be  pointed 
out,  not  a  replica  such  as  that  on  Jack- 
ass Hill,  but  his  veritable  residence  in 
the  days  of  "Roughing  It ;"  Vigilante 
Hill,  too,  where  were  executed  Aurora's 
evildoers  when  crime  forced  its  own 
extinction.  Beyond,  up  a  steep,  rough 
track,  is  that  which  speaks  louder  than 
any  of  the  importance  of  the  town  in 
(Continued  on  Page  398) 
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ON  A  steaming  sunlit  morning  of 
early  spring,  there  came  from  the 
garden  a  little  wraith  of  melody; 
out  of  nowhere  it  seemed,  so  far-away, 
aeolian,  utterly  sweet  it  was,  whispering 
of  high  granite  slopes  and  deep  canyons, 
shadow-filled,     where     hidden     streams 
rushed  and  murmured  on  the  mountain 
iolitude.  Such  an   unobtru- 
sive, small  brown  bird  is  the 
speckle-breasted    Hermit 
Thrush,  flitting  silently  like 
a    little    gnome    about    our 
winter  garden,  that  we  are 
apt  to  overlook  the  singer 
of  one  of  the  purest  natural 
melodies  to  be  heard  in  this, 
or  perhaps  any  land.  With 
the  little  whispered   begin- 
ning   of    his    love    song    in 
spring,  like  a  bit  of  smoth- 
ered rapture,  he  vanishes  to 
the   mountain    highlands, 
where  he  becomes  the  true 
hermit   that    his   name   im- 
plies. Vacation  days  in  the 
Sierras,     one     seldom     sees 
him,  but  often,  pausing  on 
the  trail  to  look  down  into 
the   solemn    harmony    of    a 
tree-filled    gorge,    his    song 
will  come  in  all  its  glorious 
fullness.    The    Townsend's    Solitaire    is 
there,   also,   the   loftiest   dweller  of   the 
thrushes,  and  the  Russet-backed  Thrush, 
small  creatures  of  sylvan  mystery. 

At  dusk,  while  the  camp-fire  glows 
ruddily  on  the  stream  that  slips  along 
beyond  the  alders,  the  song  of  the  Rus- 
set-backed Thrush  comes  from  the  tips 
of  the  pines,  thrusting  up  into  the  last 
pale  light  of  the  sky  ...  a  lovely  vesper- 
chorus  after  all  the  other  bird  voices 
have  stilled. 

Over  200  species  of  birds  build  their 
nests  in  the  mountains  of  the  Sierras, 
some  loving  the  deep  forests;  others  the 
open  glades  and  the  meadows.  Such  are 
the  Mountain  Bluebirds,  with  their  soft 
and  gentle  serenity;  then  there  are  those 
like  the  swiftly  flitting  little  creatures 
of  darting  sunlight  that  nested  near  the 
summer  camp.  The  river  made  a  wide 
bend  forming  a  dell,  sheltered  and 
warmed  by  the  high  granite  slope  at  its 
back ;  and  there,  where  silvery  aspens 
spread  a  soft  radiance  over  the  fern 
brakes  and  the  golden  tiger  lilies,  Warb- 
lers and  Vireos,  Juncos,  Purple  Finches, 
and  numberless  others  had  come  to  nest. 
One  must  tread  carefully,  there  in  that 
svlvan  city  of  music!  The  nest  of  a 


Mountain  Music 

BY  UNA  BUNKER 

fern  frond  near  at  hand  sat  a  Pileolated 
Warbler,  bright  yellow,  with  a  cap  of 
black  on  its  tiny  head.  Robins  had 
claimed  a  thicket  of  young  firs,  where 
snow  plants  grew  like  giant  scarlet  hya- 
cinths ;  and  before  dawn  their  song  came, 
with  its  heraldic  call  of  spring.  Another 
dawn-call  was  the  loud,  clear,  far-carry- 

RIDDLE 

BY  FANNY  HODGES  NEWMAN 


T  look  at  Betelgeuse  across  the  sky 

••-  And  ask  if  he  goes  consciously  as  I 

Along  the  path  we  find  ourselves  upon. 

I  look  at  little  children  circling  on 

With  laughter,  toward  the  void  from  which  they  came, 

And  wonder  how  it  started,  this  wild  game, 

Each  with  his  own  round  world,  a  toy  balloon, 

Collapsing  while  he  shies  it  at  the  moon. 

I  look  at  old  men  slipping  from  the  strand 

With  gaze  turned  back  toward  youth's  receding  land, 

Smiling,  while  crucifixion  scars  gape  wide 

And  memory,  like  blood,  drains  the  speared  side. 

I  look  at  me,  in  mirrored  eyes  at  me; 

God,  come  you  down  and  tell  me  what  I  see! 


ing  note  of  the  Olive-sided  Fly-catcher, 
perched  high  on  a  snag  of  red  fir;  and 
another,  smaller  note,  plaintive,  alto- 
gether unique  in  the  mountains  was  the 
call  of  the  Western  Wood-pewee.  One 
hears  this  minor  note  all  day  long,  from 
earliest  dawn  until  after  dark,  and  occa- 
sionally on  awakening  in  the  middle  of 
the  night. 

Before  the  sunlight  had  penetrated  to 
the  depth  of  the  canyon,  the  chunky 
little  Fox  Sparrow,  friendliest  of  camp 
birds,  would  hop  about,  picking  up 
crumbs  from  the  meal  of  the  night  be- 
fore. Presently  he  would  retire  to  the 
rocky  brushland,  close  above,  and  sing 
his  rich  and  powerful  song,  one  of  the 
most  noticeable  in  the  mountains.  The 
Green-tailed  Towhee  also  liked  the  sun- 
lit brush,  scratching  about  among  the 
leaves  and  dry  twigs,  uttering  his  odd, 
kitten-like  "Mew."  Then  he  would  hop 
to  some  brushy  prominence,  and,  show- 
ing the  bright,  henna-colored  patch  on 
the  top  of  his  head,  he  would  sing 
his  most  cheery  song.  The  liquid,  "Prit- 
it,"  among  the  fir  branches  overhead  al- 
ways announced  that  the  Western  Tana- 
ger  was  about — a  gorgeous  bird,  with 
his  scarlet  head  and  yellow-and-black 


little  Snow-bird,  or  Junco,  was  cuddled      body. 

beneath  a  wild  rose  bush;  and  under  a          Startling  and  delicious  are  the  sounds 


and  sights  of  birdland,  if  one  will  just 
wait  and  listen !  We  sat  one  day  on  a 
sandy    bench,    watching    the    river   and 
listening  to  the  droning  little  sing-song 
of    a    Mountain    Chickadee,    that    wee 
acrobat  of  the  forest.  Abruptly,  among 
the    alder    branches   across    the    stream, 
there  was  a  great  commotion:  Chirping, 
fussing,  scolding.  A  moun- 
tain weasel,  with  his  sinu- 
ous glide,  and  wicked-look- 
ing   little    head    alert,    was 
.-.lipping  along  through  the 
exposed    tree    roots   of    the 
bank ;  and   the   birds  were 
following    him,    a  n  g  ri  1  y 
scolding,  until  he  was  out 
of  sight. 

A  Kingfisher  flew  by, 
nosing  for  minnows  with 
his  long  inquisitive  bill ; 
then  came  a  Spotted  Sand- 
piper. All  the  way  from  its 
winter  home  along  the 
shores  of  South  America, 
the  Sand-piper  had  jour- 
neyed to  rear  its  young. 
With  astounding  instinct, 
it  places  its  nest  beneath  a 
clump  of  willow  shoots  on 
the  stream  bank,  where  the 
eggs  will  look  for  all  the 
world  like  the  speckled  granite  of  the 
pebbles  beside  them. 

A  small,  dumpy  gray  bird  came  fly- 
ing low  over  the  water.  It  alighted  on 
a  rock  near  by,  dipping  its  body  with 
a  comical  tilting  motion.  This  small  land 
bird  abruptly  disappeared  into  the 
foaming  torrent.  These  tiny  Dippers,  or 
Water  Ousels,  have  been  known  to  walk 
up-stream  beneath  the  swiftest  current, 
finding  their  food  in  the  crevices  of  the 
rocks.  Their  song  possesses  a  warbling 
silvery  sweetness. 

A  high  rippling  song  sounded  abruptly 
from  the  tip  of  the  tamaracks  overhead. 
The  longer  and  more  eagerly  one 
searches  for  this  unseen  singer,  the 
greater  the  mystery  becomes;  for  it 
seems  impossible,  unless  one  chances  by 
accident  to  see  him  actually  singing, 
that  such  a  mite  of  a  bird  as  the  Ruby- 
crowned  Kinglet  can  possess  such  a  pow- 
erful voice.  The  blows  of  a  Northern 
Pileated  Wood-pecker  sang  through  the 
forest,  a  noise  as  loud  as  a  carpenter 
striking  a  nail  with  his  hammer.  With 
a  wing-spread  of  two  and  one-third  feet, 
and  with  his  pointed  crest  of  flaming 
red,  the  Pileated  Wood-pecker  is  aptly 
called,  "Cock-of-the  woods." 

While  most  of  the  birds  travel  down 
(Continued  on  Page  398) 
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The  First  People 

Miwok  Indian  Myths 
BY  DERRICK  NORMAN  LEHMER 


THE    Miwok    Indians,    to    which 
tribe  the  native  inhabitants  of  the 
Yosemite  Valley  belong,  are  found 
on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada Mountains  in  California,  from  as 
far  north  as  El  Dorado  County  to  Ma- 
dera  County  on   the  south.    In   former 
times  they  also  lived  near  Bodega  Bay, 
and  many  of  their  myths  indicate  that 
they    once    inhabited    the    region    about 
Mount    Diablo.   They   are   one   of   the 
many     tribes     of     the     western     slopes 
grouped  by  those  ignorant  of  anthropol- 
ogy   under    the    ignominious    name    of 
"Diggers,"  a  name  as  devoid  of  scientific 
meaning    as    "Yankee"    or 
"Greaser,"   and   applied   to 
tribes  as  different  in   their 
language,  culture  and  racial 
background  as  are  the  Chi- 
nese and  the  Japanese. 

The  Miwoks  have  inher- 
ited from  their  remote  an- 
cestors a  remarkable  series 
of  legends  which  have  to  do 
with  a  curious  "First  Peo- 
ple" from  whom  descended 
the   various   tribes   of   men 
and    animals.    Among    the 
chiefs  of  these  first  people 
were    Ahale    the    Coyote- 
man,  Wek-wek,  the  Prairie 
Falcon,    Molluk   the    Con- 
dor, Toopi   the  Chipmunk 
and  many  others,   together 
with  a  blood-curdling  breed 
of  giants;   Uwulin,    Kilak, 
Yayali,    who    have    been 
made  to  account  for  the  bones  of  pre- 
historic monsters  not  infrequently  found 
in  the   region  where   the   Miwok  lived. 
These  giants  were  curiously   like   those 
invented  by  ou.r  own  ancestors  in  being 
vulnerable  in  special  parts  of  their  bod- 
ies.    Thus,    Uwulin   was   said    to    be    a 
giant  who  went  about  with  a  hunting 
sack  on  his  shoulders  in  which  he  placed 
his  prey.  He  is  described  by  Tom  Wil- 
liams, an  old  medicine-man  of  the  tribe 
as   follows:   "His   hands  were   so   large 
that  he  could  at  a  single  grasp  hold  a 
person   between   each   two   of   his   little 
fingers.  The  hunting  sack  was  so  large 
that  it  would  hold  all  the  people  of  a 
village  at  once.  He  had  no  blood,  brain 
or  ordinary  heart.   His  only  vulnerable 
point  was  a  tiny  spot  in  his  heel.  The 
people,  however,  did  not  know  its  loca- 
tion. The  few  people  left  in  the  world 
discussed  how  they  might  be  rid  of  Uwu- 
lin. At  last,  Fly  found  him  fast  asleep. 


Beginning  at  his  head  he  travelled  over 
every  part  of  his  body  biting  him  every- 
where. Uwulin  gave  no  sign  of  feeling 
Fly's  bites  until  his  heel  was  reached. 
Then  he  kicked,  and  Fly  knew  that  he 
had  found  a  vulnerable  spot.  Fly  re- 
turned to  the  people  and  announced  his 
discovery.  All  wondered  how  they  might 
kill  Uwulin.  It  was  finally  decided  to 
make  a  large  number  of  awls.  These 
were  placed  near  the  trail  travelled  by 
Uwulin,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  he 
could  not  walk  withou  ttheir  sticking 
into  his  feet.  Finally,  one  of  them  pierced 
the  point  where  his  heart  was.  He  died 

FATE 

BY  CHARLES  G.  BLANDEN 

TI/TEN,  understanding  not,  have  named  me  Fate, 

And  call  me  cruel.  I  am  nothing  more 
Than  that  which  dwells  within  the  hidden  core 
Of  each  man's  heart — his  unseen  self,  his  mate. 
With  him  I  go  and  come ;  with  him  I  hate 
And  love ;  whatever  be  the  wine  he  pour 
Into  his  cup,  I  drink ;  whatever  store 
Be  his  of  wealth  or  dross,  is  my  estate. 

Valor  and  cowardice,  strength  and  weakness ; 
All  virtues,  all  the  vices  of  the  soul, 

Are  but  my  sunlight,  or  my  shadows  base. 

Say  not  that  I  condemn,  nor  that  I  bless ; 
Whatever  pit  man  wins,  whatever  goal 
Attains,  I  share  his  honor  or  disgrace. 

immediately.  This  was  near  the  present 
town  of  Coulterville.  It  is  said  that  a 
few  years  ago  a  man  here  found  the 
bones  of  Uwulin.  "They  were  of  im- 
mense size,  especially  the  head.  This 
man  died  a  few  days  after  unearthing 
the  bones." 

This  tale  of  a  Miwok  Achilles  is 
matched  by  another  of  Yayali,  who 
seems  to  have  pestered  the  people  of 
Tuolumne  County  where,  near  the  town 
of  Columbia,  are  to  be  found  certain 
white  rocks  said  to  be  his  bones.  Ya- 
yali's story  is  told  in  dramatic  manner 
by  William  Fuller  a  prominent  member 
of  the  tribe  near  Sonora.  "Where  are 
you,  grandchild?  Where  are  you?  Where 
are  you?  I  am  lost!  Where  are  you? 
I  am  lost.  Some  one  comes!  Look  out! 
Get  ready!  Prepare!  Yayali  comes! 
From  the  tops  of  the  pine-trees  they 
broke  off  the  cones.  They  piled  them  to- 
gether. As  Yayali  started  to  climb  the 


cliff  where  the  people  had  taken  refuge 
they  set  fire  to  the  piles  of  cones  and 
threw  them  into  Yayali's  basket.  They 
threw  the  burning  cones  into  Yayali's 
basket.  Yayali  became  hot.  He  stum- 
bled. 'Which  way  shall  I  fall?'  he 
asked.  They  told  him  to  fall  to  the 
north." 

It  would  be  a  very  conservative  defini- 
tion of  poetry  that  would  deny  the  po- 
etic value   of   the  above  picture   of  the 
fugitives  huddled  on  the  cliff,  watching 
the    approach   of    the   horrible   monster. 
Even  if  it  were  lacking  in  poetic  feeling 
one  can  see  what  would  be  the  effect 
when  given  in  the  sonorous 
voice  of  the  utentbe  in  the 
crowded  round-house,  with 
the  grim  songs  that  go  with 
the  legend. 

Besides  the  gloomy  myths 
of  the  cannibal  giants  there 
are  many  others  of  adven- 
ture,   which    have    curious 
contact  with  legends  of  our 
own.   Thus  the  theft  of  fire 
by  Prometheus  is  paralleled 
by  the  myth  of  Puscena,  the 
flute-player,  who  afterwards 
became  the  white-footed 
mouse.    The  people  in  the 
mountains  had  no  fire  and 
the  valley  people  guarded  it 
very  jealously.   Flute-player 
was  sent  down  to  get  the 
fire.    He  took  with  him  two 
flutes.     He   played    for   the 
valley  people  and  put  them 
to  sleep.    Then  he  quietly  arose  and  put 
two  coals  of  fire  in  each  flute,  and  started 
home.    The  valley  people  awoke  to  find 
him  gone  with  the  fire.    They  sent  Hail 
and  Rain,  their  two  swiftest  runners,  in 
pursuit.    Flute-player  heard  them  com- 
ing, so  he  hid  the  fire  under  a  buckeye- 
tree.    (One  can  get  fire  out  of  the  buck- 
eye-tree by  rubbing;  it  is  the  best  wood 
for  that  purpose.) 

After  eluding  his  pursuers,  Flute- 
player  came  to  the  dark  round-house  in 
the  mountain.  A  large  fire  was  then 
made  in  the  center  of  the  house  and  all 
the  mountain  people  came  in.  Then 
follows  the  Miwok  version  of  the  legend 
of  the  confusion  of  tongues.  Those  near 
to  the  fire  talked  correctly.  The  people 
at  the  sides  of  the  house  talked  brokenly. 
Everything  was  confusion.  "The 
people,"  says  Tom  Williams,  "fought 
each  other  because  they  could  not  under- 
stand each  other's  speech."  This  remark 
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reveals  a  profound  truth  which  this  war- 
torn  world  would  do  well  to  ponder. 

It  would  be  a  people  of  little  imagina- 
tion who  would  have  no  legend  of  a 
universal  deluge.  The  Miwok  flood  is 
astonishing  in  its  curious  parallels  to  the 
Mosaic  account.  Certain  of  the  First 
People  floated  to  the  top  of  a  mountain, 
where  they  found  green  fruit.  Wek- 
wek  told  them  not  to  eat  the  fruit.  Then 
they  sent  Dove  and  Humming-bird  to 
survey  the  water  and  to  discover  how 
humanity  was  faring.  Dove  reported 
that  all  human  beings  were  dead.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  these  tales 
were  told  among  the  members  of  this 
tribe  for  generations  before  they  could 
have  heard  of  the  white  man's  stories 
of  the  forbidden  fruit,  and  of  the  send- 
ing forth  of  the  dove. 

Coyote  figures  among  these  myths  as 
prominently  as  he  does  in  the  myths  of 
the  Pueblo  Indians;  but  not,  as  among 
many  tribes,  as  a  stupid,  greedy  fellow, 
easily  imposed  upon  and  always  cow- 
ardly and  full  of  tricks.  Among  the 
Miwok  he  sometimes  plays  an  heroic 
role.  Thus  there  is  a  tale  of  the  olden 
time  when  the  sun  and  the  moon  did 
not  shine  west  of  the  timber  line  along 
the  foot-hills.  West  of  this  line  every- 
thing was  dark.  There  was  no  regular 
food ;  no  baskets  such  as  people  have 
now.  People  were  never  married  and 
no  children  were  born.  Coyote  was  a 
mighty  hunter.  He  journeyed  to  the 
east,  going  further  and  further  into  the 
mountains.  The  nearer  he  came  to  the 
timber  line  the  brighter  everything  be- 
came. Here  he  saw  people  who  were  to 
him  very  strange.  He  returned  and  told 
the  chief  about  this  strange  new  land, 
and  of  its  people  and  of  its  many  won- 
ders. Especially  he  told  them  how  they 
had  a  sun  and  a  moon  there.  The  sun 
rose  in  the  east  in  the  morning,  passed 
over  the  heavens,  and  came  at  night  to 
the  home  of  the  chief  near  the  timber 
line.  The  chief  did  not  believe  all  this 
wonderful  tale ;  but  he  asked  Coyote 
what  he  wanted  to  do  about  it  all. 


Coyote  said:  "I  could  go  and  steal  that 
light  very  easily."  "But  what  would 
you  do  with  the  sun  if  we  had  it?"  "I 
do  not  know  exactly,"  said  Coyote; 
"but  we  would  manage  in  some  way  to 
make  it  go."  (Coyote's  motto  seems  to 
have  been  Fiat  Lux.  He  was  the  fore- 
runner of  the  modern  scientist). 

Coyote  made  several  trips  to  the  east, 
returning  each  time  with  more  wonder- 
ful stories  of  the  things  he  had  seen. 
No  one  believed  him.  They  all  made 
fun  of  him  and  called  him  a  wild 
dreamer.  He  finally  decided  to  act  on 
his  own  account.  After  many  exciting 
adventures  worthy  of  Ulysses  himself, 
he  finally  succeeded  in  stealing  the  sun 
and  brought  it  home.  He  placed  it  on 
the  ground  in  front  of  the  chief  who 
looked  it  over,  poked  it  with  his  foot  and 
said:  "Well,  what  good  is  it?  What 
use  can  we  make  of  it  anyway?"  (The 
chief  seems  to  have  been  a  hard-headed 
business  man  with  an  eye  to  dividends. 
His  descendents  sometimes  object  to  the 
teaching  of  science.  They  want  only  the 
application  of  science.)  Coyote  replied: 
"Never  mind — we'll  make  some  use  of 
it.  We'll  make  it  go  as  it  did  over  the 
east,  only  we  will  make  it  light  the 
whole  world.  (Note  the  altruistic  note 
in  this  investigator!)  Coyote  did  man- 
age it  so  that  the  sun  moved  as  it  does 
now. 

Besides  these  myths  which  try  to  ex- 
plain the  origin  of  things,  there  is  an- 
other sort  which  doubtless  reaches  back 
to  the  days  when  the  cave-man  tried  to 
shut  himself  in  from  prowling  wild 
beasts.  The  story  of  the  wolf  who 
threatened  to  huff  and  to  puff  and  to 
blow  the  house  down  over  the  head  of 
the  brave  little  pig,  must  have  origin- 
ated soon  after  our  ancestors  came  down 
out  of  the  trees.  One  of  the  most  dra- 
matic of  the  Miwok  tales  has  to  do  with 
the  two  little  Fawns  that  took  refuge 
with  their  grandfather  Lizard,  from  the 
Bear  that  had  eaten  their  mother.  There 
was  a  thrilling  anguish  of  suspense  while 
the  Bear  tried  first  one  side  of  the  house 


and  then  another,  finally  finding  the  hole 
where  the  smoke  escaped  from  the  top 
of  the  ochurn.  Lizard,  meanwhile,  had 
been  heating  some  big  stones  in  the  fire. 
The  Bear  asked:  "Did  the  Fawns  come 
here?"  "Yes,  why?"  "I  wish  to  take 
them  home  to  their  mother,"  replied 
Bear.  Lizard  laughed.  (No  doubt  the 
brown  listeners  in  the  shadowy  corners 
of  the  round-house  laughed  too,  know- 
ing the  whereabouts  of  the  Fawns' 
mother.)  Bear  shouted:  "I  shall  eat 
those  girls!"  Lizard  laughed  again. 
"How  shall  I  enter?"  demanded  Bear. 
"Shut  your  eyes  and  open  your  mouth, 
then  you  shall  enter  the  quicker,"  an- 
swered Lizard.  (No  doubt  a  Miwok 
translation  of  an  old  formula  of  our 
own :  "Open  your  mouth  and  shut  your 
eyes  and  I'll  give  you  something  to  make 
you  wise.")  Bear  shut  her  eyes  and 
shoved  her  head  through  the  smoke-hole 
with  her  mouth  open.  "Wider!"  shouted 
Lizard.  She  opened  her  mouth  wider. 
Then  Lizard  threw  the  heated  stones 
into  her  mouth  and  she  rolled  from  the 
top  of  the  house,  dead. 

One  would  expect,  perhaps,  to  find 
elaborate  tales  to  account  for  the  won- 
ders of  the  Yosemite  Valley.  Tales  of 
this  mysterious  place  are,  however,  of 
little  interest.  Many  of  the  legends  are 
written  around  Bower  Cave;  but  the 
myths  to  account  for  the  Yosemite  have 
a  more  sophisticated  flavor.  One  sus- 
pects them  of  being  made  under  the  in- 
spiration of  the  white  man.  The  old 
First  People  do  not  figure  in  them. 
Thus,  Half  Dome  is  beaten  by  her  hus- 
band, Washington  Tower.  Her  burden 
basket  falls  into  Mirror  Lake.  Half 
Dome  is  another  burden  basket.  The 
Royal  Arches  are  her  baby  basket.  The 
streaks  on  the  wall  are  the  marks  of 
her  tears.  All  this  is  in  an  entirely  differ- 
ent key  from  the  myths  of  the  First 
People,  and  presents  a  picture  of  domes- 
tic life  quite  out  of  tone  with  the  Miwok 
family.  One  might  eevn  suspect,  per- 
haps, that  the  acquaintance  of  the  Mi- 
wok with  this  valley  may  not  date  very 
far  back  in  the  history  of  the  tribe. 
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TyT"  IM ,  the  China  boy,  wore  gray  mohair  edged  with  black  braid,  and  carried  the  sinker  tassel  of  his  queue  in 
./X  a  side  pocket  along  with  his  good  luck  charm,  tobacco  and  brown  rice  cigarette  papers.  Kim's  face  was  as 
innocent  of  expression  as  the  blurred  pictures  on  Pulchree's  walls.  .  .  the  sort  which  one  stood  off  to  appreciate 
— or  to  decide  the  artist's  intentions.  One  did  the  same  thing  with  Kim,  but  without  reward ;  Kim  never  betrayed 
himself.  .  .  .  Pulchree  found  that  he  must  begin  with  an  Oriental  the  way  he  would  continue,  or  habitually  go 
on  his  knees  and  eat  dirt.  He  learned  by  experience  that  if  he  ordered  nutmeg  instead  of  cinnamon  in  apple  pie, 
or  wished  to  change  a  mat  beside  his  bed,  Kim  would  either  ignore  the  command  or  leave  his  employ.  Then 
Pulchree,  boycotted  at  the  employment  agency,  was  forced  to  take  Kim  back  and  raise  his  wages. 

"SALVAGE  ALL." — GRACE  JONES  MORGAN. 

=  •  = 
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BY  KATHERINE  BROWNING  MILLER 
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O  GIVE  beauty  for  ashes;  the 
oil  of  joy  for  mourning;  the 
garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit 
of  heaviness" — of  such  is  the  function  of 
every  shrine,  whether  it  be  a  place  of 
worship  or  hallowed  only  by  tender 
associations. 

For  a  country  so  young,  California 
has  more  than  a  few  Places  of  Pilgrim- 
age— places  so  diversified  in  their  activi- 
ties that  everyone  may  find  that  for 
which  he  seeks,  whether  it  be  a  quick- 
ening of  his  religious  needs,  appreciation 
of  art,  literature,  drama,  music  or  the 
sheer  inspiration  of  Nature's  glories. 

That  their  sons  and  daughters  of 
California  may  not  forget  their  rich 
heritage  of  a  stirring  romantic  period  of 
our  history,  the  Mission  Play,  at  San 
Gabriel,  written  and  produced  by  John 
Steven  McGroarty,  has  for  seventeen 
years  been  a  place  of  pilgrimage — not 
alone  for  the  people  of  Los  Angeles  and 
its  neighboring  cities,  but  for  tourists 
from  all  parts'  of  the  world.  The  play 
depicts  in  three  acts  the  heroic  struggles 
and  sacrifices  of  the  Spanish  pioneers 
and  Mission  Fathers;  the  Missions  in 
their  glory;  and  last,  the  sad  but  beau- 
tiful story  of  the  Missions'  decline.  The 
play  is  acted  by  the  people  as  a  labor 
of  love.  The  Indians  in  the  play  are  real 
Indians — descendants  of  the  aborigines 
who  were  converted  to  Christianity 
through  the  loving  zeal  of  the  Mission 
Fathers.  The  singers,  dancers  and  musi- 
cians have  inherited  their  art  from  their 
Spanish  forefathers.  For  years  it  found 
accommodations  in  an  old  wooden  struc- 
ture where  more  than  2,000  perform- 
ances were  given — an  achievement  quite 
unique  of  its  kind.  Recently, 
through  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
McGroarty  and  the  devoted 
and  generous  people  of  South- 
ern California  it  is  now  housed 
in  a  beautiful  and  a  well 
equipped  new  theatre,  close  by 
the  San  Gabriel  Mission.  Since 
thousands  of  people  have  seen 
the  play  as  many  as  twenty 
times,  the  Mission  Play  at  San 
Gabriel  may  claim  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  a  place  of  yearly 
pilgrimage  for  the  lovers  of 


history  and  romance. 

Some  years  ago,  Christine  Wetherill 
Stevenson,  a  woman  as  devout  as  the 
Missionary  Fathers,  conceived  the  idea 
of  an  open  air  drama  of  the  life  of  Christ 
and  to  this  end  she  gave  her  heritage 
for  its  fulfillment.  The  theatre  of  this 
spiritualized  pageant  drama  is  in  a  serene 
and  picturesque  canyon  of  the  Hollywood 
hills.  Here  in  this  "Temple  of  God's  own 
fashioning"  the  pathetic  and  the  inspir- 
ing story  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  yearly 
acted  for  some  weeks  in  the  summer. 

Given  at  night  when  art  as  well  as 
nature  may  be  made  to  contribute  to 
this  moving  spectacle,  the  scenes  in  the 
life  of  the  Savior  are  painfully  realistic. 
One  is  transported  back  to  the  scene  of 
the  great  tragedy,  and  follows  step  by 
step,  as  did  the  Disciples  of  old,  up  the 
rugged  side  of  Calvary  to  where  the  light 
flashes  on  the  upraised  cross  which  will 
forever  be  the  Christian's  emblem.  The 
Pilgrimage  Play  fills  the  souls  of  those 
who  are  hungry  for  the  "Meat  that 
endureth  to  everlasting  life"  with  com- 
fort and  assurance ;  and  no  one,  it  mat- 
ters not  of  what  creed  or  race,  but  must 
feel  the  beauty  and  the  sublimity  of  the 
Great  Sacrifice.  What  Oberammergau  is 
to  the  Old  World,  the  Pilgrimage  Play 
is  to  the  New  World — a  Christian 
shrine. 

About  the  time  that  John  Steven  Mc- 
Groarty was  staging  his  Mission  Play 
at  San  Gabriel,  some  900  residents  of 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  region  found 
their  way  by  boat,  train  and  foot  up 
the  steep  slopes  of  Tamalpais  to  see  a 
group  of  actors  present  the  Miracle 
Plav  of  Abraham  and  Isaac,  on  the  ex- 


THE  FRIENDLY  DOOR 

BY  EDWIN  MARKHAM 

WOMEN,  work  for  the  girls  that  strive — 
Girls  on  the  firing-line,  early  and  late ; 
Help  them  to  hold  to  their  souls  alive 

As  they  take  their  chance  in  the  fight  with  Fate. 


Then,  at  the  end  of  the  ways  that  wend, 

One  joy  will  be  yours  tho'  a  world  goes  down — 

The  joy  to  know  that  you  left  behind 
A  friendly  door  in  a  friendless  town. 


pansive  bosom  of  ''The  Sleeping  Beautjr-." 
It  is  the  only  amphitheatre  of  its  kiijd 
in  the  world.  The  stage,  if  stage  it  may 
be  called,  is  more  than  2500  feet  above 
sea  level.  The  natural  setting  has  not 
been  touched ;  no  properties  other  than 
fallen  trees  are  used ;  there  are  no  arti- 
ficial lighting  effects,  as  it  is  presented 
in  broad  daylight.  For  its  "drop,"  it  has 
Nature's  own  magnificent  cyclorama  of 
distant  mountain  ranges,  and  near  by, 
the  picturesque  San  Francisco  Bay.  For 
seating  capacity,  it  has  acres  of  mountain 
side.  Yearly,  in  "The  Merry  Month  of 
May,"  the  Mountain  Players  present  a 
great  play  by  a  great  author.  Some  fine 
plays  by  California  writers  are  included 
in  the  roster.  Beginning  in  1913  with 
a  few  nature  lovers,  the  audiences  have 
grown  to  7,000  in  1929.  The  site  of  the 
Mountain  Play  was  given  by  the  Honor- 
able William  Kent  to  the  Mountain 
Play  Association  as  a  memorial  to  Sid- 
ney B.  Cushing;  and  it  is  to  be  held 
forever  for  the  purpose  of  the  yearly 
festival.  More  than  to  any  other  shrine, 
its  pilgrims  are  Nature  lovers  and  take 
their  yearly  journey  not  for  the  play 
alone,  impressive  as  its  presentation,  but 
because  Nature  is  there  in  grandeur  and 
sublimity. 

The  Greek  Theatre,  the  gift  to  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley  by 
one  of  her  generous  sons,  William  Ran- 
dolph Hearst,  has  acquired  the  dignity 
of  25  or  more  years  of  existence.  It  also 
claims  the  honor  of  being  the  first  out- 
door theatre  in  America.  Its  name  im- 
plies its  classic  intention  ;  its  construction 
implies  its  double  function.  Like  the  face 
of  the  Roman  deity,  Janus,  the  Greek 
theatre  faces  in  two  directions.  The 
great  concrete  amphitheatre,  with  a  seat- 
ing capacity  of  eight  or  ten  thousand, 
looks  westward  toward  the  Golden 
Gate — which,  to  every  true  Californian, 
stands  as  a  symbol  of  the  open  way  to 
the  illimitable  possibilities  of  the  pio- 
neering mind.  The  spacious  stage  faces 
east  toward  the  land  of  Sophocles, 
Euripides,  and  Aeschylus — the  well- 
spring  of  classic  culture.  And  thus  the 
cultural  ideas  of  two  opposite  civiliza- 
tions are  brought  together  in  one. 

The  Greek  Theatre  has  been  the  scene 
of  both  great  classic  and  mod- 
ern plays  presented  by  famous 
artists.  Great  symphonies, 
beautiful  pageants,  stately 
commencements,  hilarious  ral- 
lies have  had  their  showing 
here  under  the  summer  sky  of 
California.  And  all  the  year 
around,  many  of  the  10,000 
students  and  the  people  of  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  Region, 
climb  its  eucalypti  guarded 
slope  on  Sunday  afternoon  to 
(Continued  on  Page  396) 
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wash    started    that    changed    conditions 
materially. 

The  writer  has  found  evidences  of 
this  in  numerous  ancient  trails  marked 
by  cave  paintings  which  are  so  old  that 
a  stalactic  covering  has  preserved  them. 
Later  migrants  have  placed  their  mark- 
ings over  these.  In  the  older  shell 
mounds  are  traces  of  three  types  of  cul- 
ture which  the  writer  has  designated  as 
the  microlith  period,  the  chert  period 
and  the  obsidian  period,  from  the  char- 
acteristic types  of  stone  work  found  at 
the  various  levels. 

The   field   of   archaeology,   ethnology 
and  anthropology,  presented  by  Califor- 
nia, is  a  fascinating  one.  Unfortunately, 
organized   research   has  been  limited  to 
but  a  few  institutions.  These  comprise 
for  the  most  part,  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, The   Bureau  of  American   Eth- 
nology   of    Washington,    the    American 
Museum  of    Natural   History  of   New 
York,  the  Museum  of  the  Southwest  of 
Los  Angeles,  and  the  Camp  and  Trail 
Club   of   Adventure   Campfire  of   Oak- 
land.  The   first   four  organizations  are 
concerned    mainly    with    the   living    In- 
dian. The  last  organization,  composed  of 
a   small   group  of   college   and   business 
men,   interested  in  delving  into  the  ar- 
chaeology of  the  California  Redman,  is 
strictly  a  field  organization.  This  group 
has  been   for  several  years,   engaged   in 
an  extensive  survey  of  the  ancient  vil- 
lage and   mound  sites,  their  excavation 
and  characteristic  determination. 

FRANCIS  KESTER. 
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TODAY 

BY  EDITH  DALEY 

rOD A  >'  /  live  with  loveliness 
In  little  things; 
The  flutter  of  a  russet  leaf 

A  tree  down-flings; 
A  passing  shadow  in  a  pool — 

Shadow  of  wings; 
An  unseen  cricket  that  forgets 
Loneliness — and  sings! 
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STERN -FACED   conquistadores; 
tiny  barks  beating  against  wind  and 
wave;  saintly  men  of  God;  lowing 
of  cattle;   tinkle   of   guitars   and   patter 
of    dancing    feet;    wild    cry    of    gold; 
rumble  of  the  covered  wagon ;  sheen  of 
oranges  and  purple  of  grapes;  sky-point- 
ing   derricks;    hum    of    factories;    ships 
from  the  Orient — they  tell  the  glamor- 
ous story  of  California's  history. 
NELLIE  VAN  DE  GRIFT  SANCHEZ. 

SAVE  the  centuried  romance  of  old 
California!  Romance  is  the  greatest 
asset  of  California.  For  three  hundred 
years  the  word  has  been  a  fairy  story, 
a  lure,  a  spell.  Its  magic  grew  with  the 
heroic  era  of  the  Missions — then  the 
glorious  patriarchal  pastoral  period,  the 
happiest,  the  most  generous,  the  most 
hospitable,  the  most  lovable  life  lived 
on  this  continent. 

California  has  had  another  romance 
— the  bravest,  wildest  epic  that  the  sons 
of  man  ever  scrawled  across  a  continen- 
tal wilderness.  But  where  are  the  Argo- 
nauts today?  Of  the  half-million  trav- 
elers who  visit  California  every  year, 
how  many  visit  Hangtown,  Red  Gulch, 
Poker  Flat,  Suiter's  Mill?  Not  so  many 
as  visit  the  Mission  of  Santa  Barbara, 
or  the  "Home  of  Ramona."  All  the 
brains,  all  the  brawn,  all  the  money  in 
America  cannot  build  a  venerable  Fran- 
ciscan Mission,  nor  a  century-old  adobe, 
nor  the  tomb  of  Junipero  Serra. 

CHARIES  F.  LUMMIS. 

A  BORIG1NAL  life  has  existed  in  the 

-f*-  confines  of  California  for  a  long 
period.  It  has  been  estimated  that  some 
of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  shell  mounds 
show  evidence  of  an  age  probably  reach- 
ing four  thousand  years.  The  traditions 
of  the  Sierra  Indians  tell  of  the  myth- 
ical Coyote  and  Crow  people,  who 
taught  the  later  Red  their  culture.  The 
state  is  bound  by  mountains  on  its  north 
and  easterly  sides  and  a  scorching  desert 
to  the  south.  The  main  stream  of  Amer- 
ind life  and  culture  flowed  southward 
through  the  Mississippi  valley  into  Mex- 
ico and  South  America,  leaving  Cali- 
fornia practically  isolated  until  a  com- 
paratively late  period.  Then  a  back- 
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"WHY  NOT  WINTER  IN  CALIFORNIA  WHERE  WINTER  IS  NOT? 


Historic 

THE  resonant  names  bestowed  upon 
California  places  by  the  valiant  Con- 
quistadores  who    founded    this   western 
empire   should    be   sedulously   preserved 
as  remnants  of  the  Spanish  era. 

Romantic 

The  glorious  traditions  of  early  Span- 
ish California  lend  grace  to  the  life  of 
today  even  as  they  did  to  the  life  of 
those  yesteryears. 

Commercial 

The  capitalizing  of  California's  ro- 
mantic Spanish  background  has  brought 
an  annual  harvest  of  tourist  dollars. 
Spanish  names  and  Mission  architecture 
prompt  these  tourist  flocks  to  spend  more 
liberally.  Historic  shrines  and  novel 
names  are  greater  drawing  cards  than 
snow-capped  mountains,  teeming  cities 
and  modern  structures.  Her  Spanish  and 
Indian  place  names  are  California's 
chief  stock  in  trade.  Therefore,  let  us 
increase  rather  than  diminish  our  assets. 
California  has  been  blessed  with  an  heri- 
tage which  has  become  coinable — let  it 
be  fittingly  preserved!  Furthermore, 
Californians  must  remain  true  to  the 
heroic  missionaries  and  intrepid  ran- 
cheros  who  left  so  golden  a  legacy. 

GERTRUDE  MOTT. 

ALIVE,  but  no  longer  roaring,  the 
romance  of  the  gold  days  in  Cali- 
fornia remains.  It  is  to  be  found  by  all 
who  have  eyes  to  see  through  the  mists 
of  years,  ears  to  hear  the  echoes,  and 
the  mental  gift  to  bring  back  into  the 
picture  the  men  and  the  women  who 
walked  long  ago.  Emphatically,  all  is 
not  gone;  and  the  one  who  makes  this 
discovery  in  the  foothills  of  our  sturdi- 
est legends  will  be  the  richer.  So  may 
he  wonder,  if  wondrous  tales  of  an- 
other civilization  leave  space  for  prac- 
tical thought,  why  California,  with  its 
many  modern  promotional  activities,  has 
not  done  more  for  the  trails  of  '49. 

Roads   are    paved;   signs   are   posted; 

and  there  are  men  and  women  willing 

to  spin  the  yarn.  It  is  not  difficult  for 

natives  of  the  state  to  find  the  camps; 

(Continued  on  Page  395) 
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'The  thundering  tongues  of  Yosemite  shall  p  ersuade  you  to  silence,  and  you  shall  be  wise." 

— JOAQUIN  MILLER. 
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Why  California? 


WHY  CALIFORNIA?  Because 
the  Golden  State  bestows  upon 
her  children: 

Abundant  health  through  ultra-violet 
rays  from  Nature's  great  alchemist,  the 
sun. 

Strength  from  vitamins  stored  up  in 
sun-ripened  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Space  to  grow — there  are  no  slums  in 
California. 

Inspiration  from  the  beauty  of  Na- 
ture's Wonderland. 

Education  through  a  school  system 
that  is  unexcelled. 

Opportunity  to  grow  up  with  a  coun- 
try that  is  still  in  the  making. 

HELEN  MACKNIGHT  DOYLE,  M.  D. 

WHY  CALIFORNIA?  Because  I 
love  it — don't  know  exactly  why. 
I  can't  rave  over  the  climate — to  be  so 
cold  in  the  summer  that  one  shivers, 
and  then,  suddenly  to  sizzle!  I  have 
seen  just  as  pretty  flowers,  and  as  many 
of  them,  elsewhere.  I  think  that  the 
laxity  of  the  laws,  here,  is  awful !  And 
the  headiness  of  the  Native  Sons — oh, 
la!  But  when  I  go  away  from  Califor- 
nia, I  feel — to  quote  an  old  story  that 
I  once  read — "like  a  very  small  whale 
with  a  very  large  harpoon"  in  me, 
which  pulls  me  back  to  California. 

VINGIE  E.  ROE. 


ITS  scenic  wonders  alone  draw  thou- 
sands of  people  yearly  to  California. 

If  you  seek  a  memorial  of  the  ages 
more  enduring  than  brass,  walk  among 
the  Big  Trees  and  look  around  you. 
Classic  antiquity  amused  itself  with  lists 
of  World  Wonders ;  but  it  was  reserved 
for  our  times — almost  our  own  genera- 
tion— to  know  the  marvel  of  Mother 
Earth's  oldest  children.  These  lofty 
giants  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  that  have 
lived  a  century  for  each  year  of  our 
own,  are  our  delight  and  our  responsi- 
bility. 

Saw-mill  and  fire-brand  have  already 
taken  their  disastrous  toll,  and  threaten 
still  more  serious  loss  to  the  Semper- 
virens.  When  they  are  gone,  we  shall 
never  see  their  like  again.  Nor  are  we 
wise  in  our  selfishness  in  felling  these 
forest  monarchs.  John  Muir  says:  "The 
value  of  these  forests  in  storing  and  dis- 
pensing the  bounty  of  the  mountain 
clouds  is  infinitely  greater  than  lumber 
and  sheep."  As  for  our  mischievous  man- 
made  fires,  we  can  feel  only  shame  that 
such  carelessness  should  bring  low  those 
majestic  columns  that  count  their  years 
by  the  millenium. 


Not  by  putting  in  jeopardy  these  rare 
hostages  of  a  time  when  all  the  world 
was  young,  but  by  guarding  them  with 
zealous  love  may  we  show  our  gratitude 
for  having  known  them.  What  would 
not  Cicero  have  thought  of  them — 
Cicero  who  wrote:  "In  all  great  art,  as 
in  trees,  it  is  the  height  that  charms  us?" 
And  what  Milton,  with  his  "pillar'd 
shade,  high-arch'd  and  echoing  walks  be- 
tween ?"  When  our  own  brief  day  with 
old  Mother  Earth  has  passed,  we  shall 
yet  live  in  the  sentient  beauty  of  the 
forests  if  we  have  put  our  souls  into  the 
saving  of  the  enduring  Big  Trees. 

MINNIE  FAEGRE  KNOX. 


WHY  CALIFORNIA?  Its  good 
roads.  Forty,  fifty,  sixty  miles  an 
hour  may  be  clicked  off  by  the  speed- 
ometer. Today's  motorist  travels  from 
San  Francisco  to  historic  Donner  Lake 
in  seven  hours.  But — forty  miles  an 
hour!  That  was  considered  an  all-day 
journey  behind  a  team  of  spanking  trot- 
ters, in  the  gay  nineties. 

Picture  the  courageous  Donner  party 
— the  springless,  creaking  old  prairie 
schooners;  the  slow-motioned  oxen,  inch- 
ing up  and  over  the  rugged  Sierra  Ne- 
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MY  GARDEN 

BY  G.  L.  WINFREY 

~f  ~fOW  fair  my  garden  to  the  eye! 
J.  JL    It  takes  the  blue  of  morning  sky, 

The  gold  of  noons,  the  red  of  eves 
And  weaves  with  these,  for  my  delight, 
The  velvet  purple  of  the  night. 

iiiiiilliiinm 

WISTARIA 

(To  a  poet  in  a  pergola) 
BY  ELEANOR  PRESTON  WATKINS 

JTfAVTS  of  silken  motion, 
rr          And  purple-breathed  perfume! 
When  God  would  write  a  poem, 
He  makes  wistaria  bloom! 

IIIIIIIIIIIIUI 

MAY  BLOOMS 

NORA  Moss  MCCAFFREY 

7"  7  I'   u'indinij   roads  t't  sun-kissed 
(J  hills'. 

Above  the  purpling  bay — 
In  sheltered  slopes  ivhere  gardens  grow 
The  iris  blooms  in  May. 
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vada  Mountains  at  the  rate  of  one  mile 
an  hour,  if  the  going  were  good.  Paved 
highways  were  undreamed  of  in  that 
remote  period.  Even  as  late  as  1906, 
four-horse  stages  were  the  mode  of  con- 
veyance between  the  villages  of  these 
mountainous  regions.  Rarely  was  there 
a  spot  which  was  wide  enough  to  permit 
the  passing  of  another  team.  And  how 
the  driver  "cussed"  when  a  small,  red 
automobile  "honked,"  and  the  venture- 
some owner  brought  the  car  to  a  wheez- 
ing halt! 

Today,  one  casually  motors  between 
the  same  towns  to  pay  an  after-dinner 
call.  No  horse-drawn  vehicle  disputes  the 
right-of-way  over  the  smoothly  macad- 
amized road.  Or — so  urgent  is  the  mania 
for  telescoping  time  and  distance — the 
traveler  takes  to  wings ! 

JOHN  HAMLIN. 

WHY  IS  IT,"  people  ask,  "that  you 
have  come  to  San  Francisco  to 
live,  when  you  are  free  to  live  any- 
where?" Because  to  us,  San  Francisco  is 
the  most  agreeable  city  in  America,  and 
we  do  not  wish  to  live  permanently 
abroad.  It  is  agreeable  for  several  rea- 
sons: First,  of  course,  for  its  climate. 
The  worst  that  ever  happens  to  you,  in 
San  Francisco,  is  to  be  soaked  in  one  of 
the  winter  rains.  Fog  and  wind  are 
chilly,  at  times,  but  what  of  it?  You 
never  suffer  from  the  hateful  extremes 
of  temperature  that  make  living  in  every 
other  city  of  this  land  a  torture  during 
some  weeks — usually,  months — in  every 
year. 

Second  :  The  beauty  of  its  setting.  The 
city  is  surrounded  with  loveliness.  Look 
from  any  of  its  splendid  hills,  and  your 
eyes  are  blessed  by  noble  contours,  magic 
coloring  of  blue  water,  purple  hills  and 
mountains.  And  too,  San  Francisco  has 
beauty  of  its  own.  This,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  owns  miles  of  streets  lined 
with  perhaps  the  ugliest  buildings  that 
disfigure  any  place  on  earth.  But  these 
are  slowly  disappearing,  and  the  new 
ones  that  spring  in  their  place  are  fit 
and  fine.  If  Market  Street  is  hideous  in 
all  but  its  breadth  and  sweep,  Nob  Hill 
is  a  miracle;  and  the  home  sections  with 
the  many  blocks  west  of  Van  Ness  are 
charming.  There  arc  gardens  in  the  city. 
There  are  fascinating  alleys;  unexpected, 
darling,  small  streets;  gates  opening  on 
glimpses  of  flowered  patios.  The  hills  on 
which  it  stands  give  it  a  unique  bold- 
ness of  outline,  a  marvelous  birds-eye 
view  hardly  known  elsewhere  on  earth. 
Grant  Avenue  is  fascinating  and  Golden 
•  (Continued  on  Page  386) 
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Strength  From  The  Hills 


IM  a  little  county  seat  in  Missouri  a 
court  had  been  sitting  in  a  murder 
trial.  It  was  a  grave  court,  composed 
of   simple,    conscientious   men.    They 
sought    faithfully    for    the    truth,    and 
meant  to  act  upon  it,  righteously,  before 
God  and  the  people. 

A  crime  had  been  committed,  a  hideous 
crime,  cold-blooded  and  without  provo- 
cation; and  the  hand  of  the  law  had 
fallen  upon  a  young  man  scarce  out  of 
his  teens,  a  comparative  stranger  in  the 
community,  who  had  worked  for  the 
murdered  man. 

He  was  a  ruddy-haired  young  giant 
with  a  straightforward,  open  face.  Jus- 
tice warred  with  puzzled  doubt  in  the 
hot  little  room  at  the  court-house,  packed 
with  the  usual  curious  crowd.  His  law- 
yer, provided  by  the  state,  worked  on 
the  string  of  sympathy  and  would  have 
created  a  warm  public  feeling  had  it  not 
been  for  the  boy  himself,  out  of  whom, 
beyond  a  simple  denial  of  guilt,  nothing 
could  be  drawn. 

He  sat,  day  after  day,  doggedly 
sweating  under  rigid  cross-examination 
that  disclosed  only  a  web  of  circumstan- 
tial evidence — purely  circumstantial  evi- 
dence ;  yet  so  strong  and  well-fitted  that, 
though  sorely  puzzled  and  wondering, 
the  jurors  saw  nothing  to  do  but  to 
return  a  verdict  of  murder  in  the  first 
degree. 

Pity  for  the  lad  fled  back  and  forth 
through  the  town  against  the  flying  barbs 
of  condemnation.  He  was  of  the  lower 
class  of  backwoodsmen,  simple,  untu- 
tored, and  so  very  poor  that  he  had  but 
a  few  dollars  of  his  last  month's  wages. 
The  trial  had  dragged  slowly;  the  last 
effort  of  the  sympathetic  lawyer  had 
been  expended  without  avail,  and  the 
final  day  found  the  court-room  packed. 
Interest  was  high.  Many  women  were 
among  the  spectators.  In  the  middle  of 
the  lawyer's  final  impassioned  address, 
as  he  leaned  hot  and  perspiring  toward 
the  impaneled  jury,  the  one  clerk  at  the 
post-office  entered  the  room  hastily  and, 
without  ceremony,  walked  swiftly  to  the 
judge  behind  his  high  desk  and  handed 
him  something.  It  was  a  one-cent  postal 
card,  and  it  bore,  in  huge,  labored 
printing,  done  with  a  lead  pencil,  as  a 
child  spells  out  its  primer  lessons,  these 
words: 

"Jufff-  F°re  sods  sak  hoi  on.  1m 
comin." 

The  white-haired  dignitary  looked  at 
it  for  a  long  time,  turning  it  over  and 
examining  it  minutely.  It  bore  a  post- 
mark from  down-state.  Presently  he 
gave  it  over  to  the  opposing  attorneys, 
who  examined  it  in  turn. 


BY  VINGIE  E.  ROE 

"Do  you  know  of  the  place?"  asked 
the  judge  . 

"Your  honor,"  replied  the  criminal 
lawyer,  "it  is  a  station  in  the  mountains 
— a  way  station — a  few  houses  and  a 
post-office,  about  ninety  miles  from  here. 
But  surely — " 

"Court  is  adjourned,"  said  the  judge, 
sharply.  "Take  the  prisoner  back  to  his 
cell." 

For  a  long  time  after  the  room  was 
cleared  the  old  man  sat  looking  at  the 
strange  promise.  There  was  no  opening, 
no  address,  no  signature,  but  in  its  utter 
simplicity  it  bore  a  deadly  earnestness. 
There  was  one  train  a  day  each  way  on 
the  one-horse  railroad  that  honored  the 
county  seat,  and  not  until  the  morrow 
could  anything  develop. 

Just  what  the  court  expected  to  hap- 
pen it  could  not  have  said ;  but  the  next 
morning  when  the  trial  opened  again, 
there  was  no  standing-room  in  the  place, 
and  the  June  air  was  heavy  with  excite- 
ment, for  the  news  had  run  like  fire 
through  the  town. 

The  defense  took  up  all  the  time  that 
it  could,  holding  off  events  until  after 
the  ten  o'clock  arrival  of  the  down-state 
train,  when  every  head  craned  nervously 
toward  the  sunlit,  sleepy  little  street 
without  the  open  door. 

The  old  judge  tapped  nervously  on 
his  desk.  The  only  calm  person  in  the 
assembly  was  the  prisoner,  slouching  in 
his  chair  and  gazing  ahead  with  troubled 
blue  eyes.  The  ten  o'clock  had  fussed  in, 
whistled  importantly,  and  pulled  out. 
The  tension  became  momentarily  greater, 
with  shuffling  and  craning  of  necks ;  but 
nothing  happened  until  again,  after  a 
little  time,  the  young  clerk  hurried  in 
and  held  out  a  second  missive  to  the 
judge. 

It  was  a  replica  of  the  first,  save  that 
it  was  soiled.  A  distinct  thumb-mark 
was  worn  sharply  into  the  cardboard,  as 
if  it  had  ben  held  for  hours  under  a 
sweating  thumb.  It  said  briefly: 

"Im  comin  yit." 

The  judge  turned  the  card  over 
quickly  for  the  postmark;  it  bore  only 
the  name  of  the  railroad,  and  the  hour 
of  mailing. 

The  prosecutor,  who  knew  that  part 
of  the  country,  thought  for  a  time  when 
it  was  handed  to  him. 

"Nine  twenty-five,"  he  mused.  'The 
train  passes  through  the  former  station 
at — •  This  was  mailed  twenty  miles 
along  the  line  among  the  mountains, 
your  honor,  where  there  is  a  flagging- 
post  for  mail." 

The  judge  drew  his  thin  old  hand 
down  his  white  beard. 


'  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  he  said, 
"there  is  something  happening  in  the 
mountains.  We'll  wait." 

Again  he  adjourned  the  court,  again 
the  boy  was  taken  silently  back  to  his 
cell  to  watch  the  June  sunshine  with 
blank,  boyish  eyes;  and  again  the  town 
buzzed. 

Another  hot  morning  found  the  court- 
room sweating,  but  the  train  brought 
nothing,  and  with  one  consent  the  trial 
hung  suspended. 

The  next  day  brought  the  third  of  the 
mysterious  postals,  this  time  more  soiled, 
a  bit  broken  and  splotched  as  if  with 
dirty  water,  and  this  is  what  it  said: 

"In  gods  name  wait  yit.  Im  peterin 
out." 

The  old  man  on  the  bench  had  seen 
some  sad  sights,  but  the  simple  tragedy 
of  the  crumpled  one-cent  message  worked 
the  lean  throat  under  the  white  beard. 
The  postmark  was  that  of  a  town  fifty 
miles  nearer  than  the  mountain  station. 
After  that,  the  trial  was  nothing  but 
seasons  of  waiting  in  hushed  silence 
until  the  morning  mail,  and  adjourn- 
ments and  reassemblies. 

The  judge  had  sat  on  that  bench  for 
thirty  years,  and  he  arranged  his  court 
procedure  with  a  calm  disregard  for  rule 
and  precedent.  Two  days  passed  and 
brought  nothing  more,  and  still  the  mys- 
terious cry  of  "wait"  from  the  back- 
woods held  the  court  suspended.  The 
next  day  was  Saturday,  and  in  every 
consciousness  was  the  unspoken  knowl- 
edge that  it  must  be  the  last — that  the 
expected  must  happen,  or  forever  fail. 

The  silence  in  the  court-room  was  so 
charged  with  nervous  tension  that 
women  who  had  waited  throughout  those 
five  days  cried  out  if  a  chair  scraped  on 
the  floor,  or  a  man  coughed  hoarsely. 

It  was  no  more  the  slouching,  hope- 
less boy  in  the  chair  than  it  was  the  very 
strain  of  expectation  itself  that  frayed 
steady  nerves  to  frazzles.  That  morn- 
ing's train  brought  the  last  card,  a  day 
overdue  and  mailed  twenty  miles  away — 
a  card  more  crumpled,  worn  ragged.  It 
was  almost  as  forlorn  as  the  prisoner 
himself,  yet  how  eloquent !  The  sprawl- 
ing letters  were  drunken,  as  if  traced  by 
a  sadly  faltering  hand  : 

"I'm  nigh  thar." 

The  judge's  hand  was  shaking.  He 
looked  at  the  message  and  at  the  jury, 
at  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  out  over 
the  hysterical  people;  and  just  then  there 
was  a  sound  at  the  door  behind  the 
standing  men — a  sliding  sound  as  of 
dragging  feet. 

There  was  a  cry  from  a  man.    Some 
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one  swore  loudly.    Every  soul  tensed  it- 
self instantly. 

The  expected  had  come.  There  was 
a  shuffling  surge  and  men  pressed  back 
from  the  center  aisle,  leaving  it  open. 
Down  it,  swaying  from  side  to  side, 
tottering  grotesquely,  came  a  woman  in 
a  faded  black  dress — an  old  woman,  thin 
and  flat-chested.  A  draggled  sunbonnet, 
its  slats  flattened  against  her  shoulders, 
hung  back  from  her  witchlike  head,  the 
gray  hair  of  which  was  flying  in  wisps. 

Her  eyes  were  set  far  back  in  her 
head  above  yellow,  old  cheeks  hollow 
as  death,  and  her  lips  were  cracked. 
Ragged  shoes  flapped  on  her  feet.  The 
faded  dress  was  heavy  with  dust.  In  one 
hand  she  held  another  postal  card,  too 
worn  for  use,  and  in  the  other  a  folded 
and  tied  paper.  She  tottered  straight  to- 
ward the  judge,  holding  this  paper  high 
above  her  crazy  head. 

But    before    she    reached    him,    some- 


thing had  pierced  to  the  apathetic  mind 
of  the  boy  in  the  prisoner's  chair — a 
prescience,  a  knowledge,  a  feeling,  what 
you  will — and  he  sprung  up  to  his  good 
height,  startled  blue  eyes  flaming. 

"Mammy!" 

The  cry  rang  wildly. 

In  another  moment  he  was  out  in  the 
aisle  and  had  the  apparition  in  his  strong 
young  arms,  weeping  childlishly. 

"Oh,  mammy!"  he  whimpered.  "Oh, 
mammy,  mammy !" 

But  she  thrust  futilely  at  him,  waving 
the  paper.  There  were  eager  hands  to 
reach  it.  The  judge  himself  was  on  his 
feet,  half  off  his  platform,  holding  hard 
to  his  desk. 

"Read  hit!"  she  rasped  in  a  dry  croak. 
"He  come  home  an'  writ  hit  an'  kilt 
himself!" 

Right  there,  dramatically,  the  judge 
read  it,  in  the  hush  of  the  crowded,  hys- 
terical place,  punctuated  by  the  weeping 


of  the  boy — a  clean  confession  of  the 
crime.  It  ended  whimsically: 

I  ben  a  tramp  an  a  heap  besides,  an 
I  kilt  the  man  fer  his  money,  and  Jim 
ketched  me  redhanded.  He  give  me  his- 
all  wage,  an  I  lit  fer  home.  Now  they 
got  Jim  an  theyl  hang  him,  fer  he  wont 
squeal,  but  hits  to  much  fer  me.  I  leave 
this  fer  mammy.  Shel  get  to  him  certain. 

She  had.  Women  were  weeping,  men 
were  holding  their  breath.  The  judge, 
obsessed  by  an  excitement  widely  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  rest,  stepped  stiffly 
down  and  looked  into  the  sunken  face; 
there  was  one  thing  that  he  wanted  to 
certify  to  his  inner  self. 

"How -did  you  get  here?"  he  asked 
softly,  laying  a  trembling  hand  on  her 
shoulder. 

"Done  walked,"  came  the  dry  old 
voice.  "Billy-Joe  didn't  hev'  but  fo' 
cents  when  he  cum." 

"I  thought  so,"  said  the  court  to  it- 
self ;  "that's  why  I  waited." 


Three  Musketeers  of  Southwestern  Fiction 


DANE  COOLIDGE:  A  good  natur- 
alist spoiled  to  make  a — good  writer. 
Or  perhaps  it  is  more  accurate  to  say 
that  a  good  naturalist  turned  his  powers 
of  observation  and  accurate  deduction 
from  animals  to  humans.  Whether  it  be 
of  Indians,  his  latest  literary  love,  or 
of  cowboys,  of  miners  or  of  outlaws, 
Dane  Coolidge  makes  his  Southwestern- 
ers  living  people,  worth  knowing.  And 
consider  the  volume  of  his  output ! 
Thirty  or  more  novels,  and  short  stories 
as  well.  No  lightning-change  artist  ex- 
tant surpasses  him  in  the  ability  to  put 
on,  or  take  off,  culture  at  will.  Be  the 
topic  one  which  his  wife,  Dr.  Mary 
Roberts  Coolidge,  introduces  from  the 
deep  reservoir  of  her  scholarship,  or  one 
which  Pistol  Pete  or  Three-fingered 
Mike  brings  up  from  the  wide,  but 
shallow,  sea  of  experience,  he  is  at  home 
and  in  character.  No  writer  today  can 
double  his  negatives  more  tellingly  nor 
yet  confound  the  wise  man  in  his  own 
terms  if  the  wise  man  needs  confounding. 

JOHN    M.    OSKISON:    Boasting    a 
strain  of  Cherokee  Indian,  cosmopoli- 


BY  AGNES  MORLEY  CLEAVELAND 

tan  from  travel,  associated  by  marriage 
(to  Hildegarde  Hawthorne,  daughter  of 
Julian  and  granddaughter  of  Nathaniel) 
and  by  native  gifts  with  the  highest 
exponents  of  American  letters,  author, 
one-time  editor  on  Collier's  Weekly 
staff,  John  Oskison  was  "John"  in  the 
gang  with  (among  others)  Bert,  Ray, 
Will,  Dane — last  names,  Hoover,  Wil- 
bur, Irwin,  Coolidge,  whose  imprint  on 
Stanford  University  in  its  young  days 
was  prophetic  of  that  larger  influence, 
come  to  fruition  today  in  the  nation. 
His  field  of  literary  operations  has  taken 
in  territory  from  New  York  to  Paris, 
from  Hawaii  to  Oklahoma — this  last  the 
land  of  his  birth,  when  it  was  the 
Indian  Territory.  He  threw  spit  balls 
at  Will  Rogers,  when  these  two  little 
Injuns  attended  their  first  school  to- 
gether. He  won  the  Harper  prize  while 
in  Harvard  for  the  best  bit  of  under- 
graduate writing  of  the  year.  But  al- 
ways he  has  kept  the  spirit  and  the  love 
of  those  days  of  the  West-in-the-mak- 
ing;  and  no  writer  has  given  us  early 
Oklahoma  in  its  transition  from  red  to 
white  as  John  Oskison  has  given  it. 


TpUGENE  MANLOVE  RHODES: 
*-*  In  the  following  words  was  my 
attention  first  drawn  to  Eugene  Rhodes, 
by  one  of  his  New  Mexico  cowboy  asso- 
ciates: "There's  the  doggonedest  bronco 
buster  down  in  the  Rincon  country!  No 
horse  that  wears  hair  can  throw  him ; 
but  one  r'ared  up  and  fell  over  back- 
'ards  with  him  the  other  day.  And  what 
do  yo'  reckon  that  there  loco  blossom 
done?  Well,  he  pulls  a  book  o'  po'try 
outa  his  pocket,  and  sets  down  on  that 
horse's  head,  and  reads  po'try  till  the 
bronc  d'cides  it  don't  pay  to  fall  with 
a  guy  that's  too  quick  to  get  caught, 
and  uses  a  horse's  head  for  a  easy  chair." 
No  chronicler  of  the  life  of  the  South- 
west is  superior  to  'Gene  Rhodes  in  hon- 
esty of  portrayal,  in  style,  born  of  sin- 
cerity, nor  in  vision,  which  is  the  off- 
spring of  the  deep-rooted  love  of  the 
country  of  which  he  writes.  An  uncanny 
craftsman  with  horses  and  with  words, 
a  friend  to  his  friends,  a  foe  to  all  that 
is  base,  whether  in  literature  or  in  life 
— that  is  Eugene  Manlove  Rhodes. 
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T*HF  oats  in  the  field  next  the  orchard  were  as  high  as  a  man's  waist The  wind  swept  through    tossing 

1    and  tutting  the  grain  in  long  green  billows  like  an   emerald  sea;  and  underneath   one  knew  that  the  quail 

was  making  her  nest,  and  the  baby  rabbits  were  hiding  away  from  the  hawks /  he  ml  is  a  dual  t 

must  be  regarded  as  a  friend,  yet  conquered  as  an  enemy;  for,  like  all  primitive  things,  even  the  primal  ,nst,ncts 
that  still  cling  to  our  civilization,  it  must  recognize  and  yield  to  force  before  it  will  react 

"SoiL  THE  MASTER." — ROSENA  A.  GILES. 
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Why  California? 

(Continued  from  Page  383) 


Gate  Park  alone  a  perfect  reason  for 
living  in  this  city. 

Other  reasons  are :  The  people, 
friendly,  alert,  sophisticated — city  folk, 
not  small-town  folk,  good  music;  inter- 
esting and  varied  theaters. 

What  else?  A  something,  a  magic,  all 
its  own.  An  intangible,  drawing  charm 
that  you  remember,  when  far  away,  and 
long  once  again  to  experience.  The 
imagination  is  not  stifled  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, but  moves  easily  and  happily.  Its 
air  is  good  to  breathe — clean  and  sweet 
with  the  sea.  The  city  has  history  and 
it  has  a  future.  And  in  San  Francisco 
you  can  lead  a  home  life.  You  can  actu- 
ally love  San  Francisco! 

HlLDEGARDE   HAWTHORNE. 

THE  globe-trotting  enthusiast  who  re- 
marked: "God  smiled  on  California; 
at  all  other  lands,  He  laughed" — was  a 
bit  over-enthusiastic.  We  all  agree  that 
God  did  smile  on  this  glad  Western 
world  of  incomparable  landscapes — 
truly,  not  always  green,  but  in  pleasing 
contrast,  glorified  in  season  with  harvest 
gold,  and  the  countless  floral  tints  not 
to  be  found  by  the  naked  eye  even  in 
the  rainbow.  But  the  sign-board  adver- 
tiser came ! 

He  has  infested  and  infected  high- 
way and  by-way  with  oily,  gassy,  smoky, 
milky,  pickle-y  reminders  of  his  wares. 
After  the  work  of  the  week,  it  is  restful 
to  the  weary  city-dweller  to  get  back  to 
Nature  for  a  little  while.  But  nothing 
doing!  The  sign-board  man  has  beaten 
the  weary  to  it.  One-hundred-and-fifty- 
seven  varieties  of  indigestion,  streams  of 
canned  milk  from  invented  cows,  rivers 
of  oil  from  contented  codfish,  assail  the 
eyes  from  millions  of  sign-boards  along 
the  way.  Out  on  the  ruthless  vandals 
who  would  sacrifice  the  world's  beauty 
for  a  mess  of  pottage!  Let  each  beauty- 


lover  count  himself  one  of  an  army  that 
shall  rise  and  demand  that  these  blots 
shall  be  erased  from  the  fair  face  of 
Nature. 

JOHN  T.  GRANT. 

W/-HY  CALIFORNIA?  Because  of 
-  *»  its  educational  advantages.  We 
have,  for  instance,  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing theatrical  organizations  in  the 
country;  a  little  theater  which  really 
lives  up  to  its  original  purpose;  a  com- 
munity center  for  the  development  of 
talent.  It  has  not  been  a  smooth  and 
easy  evolution  for  the  handful  of  pio- 
neers who,  a  few  years  ago,  met  to  play 
Ibsen  in  a  drawing  room,  to  the  splen- 
did organization  which  produces  in  its 
own  beautiful  theater  plays  noted  not 
only  for  fine  acting,  but  for  careful  de- 
tail and  artistic  beauty. 

The  secret  of  this  shining  success  at 
Pasadena  is  community  spirit,  commun- 
ity money  and  community  volunteer 
labor.  The  director  has  the  vision  and 
the  personality,  as  well  as  the  unusual 
executive  ability  to  interest — and  to  keep 
interested — large  numbers  of  people. 
The  card  index  at  the  Pasadena  Com- 
munity Playhouse  shows  3,000  persons 
listed  for  volunteer  service,  according  to 
their  ability.  More  than  100  of  these 
workers  help  with  the  production  of 
every  play.  You  will  find  them  in  the 
wardrobe  room;  at  the  dyeing  tubs;  using 
the  pressing  boards;  at  the  sewing  ma- 
chines or  the  drafting  tables.  You  will 
see  them  dashing  to  the  shops  for  mate- 
rials, searching  quaint  sections  of  the  city 
for  odd  furnishings,  or  bending  over 
books  in  the  library,  authenticating  de- 
tails for  a  play;  and  all  quite  as  excited 
over  the  coming  first  night  as  the  actors 
themselves,  at  work  in  Rehearsal  Hall. 

Go  up  the  stairway,  from  the  court 
to  the  right  wing  of  the  building,  and 


hear  the  tapping  of  many  typewriters, 
the  ringing  of  the  telephones — there  ajp 
36  telephones — the  subdued  sound  of 
voices  in  the  offices  along  the  corridor. 
You  will  learn  that  the  building  houses, 
among  other  activities,  a  School  of  the 
Theater,  attended  by  students  from  as 
far  points  as  Boston,  Washington,  D. 
C.,  and  Honolulu. 

On  warm  moonlight  nights,  gay  par- 
ties dine  before  the  play  in  the  patio; 
and  Spanish  musicians  in  native  costume 
stroll  about  to  the  soft  thrumming  of 
guitars. 

Beside  the  Large  Theater  and  the 
Small  Theater,  or  Rehearsal  Hall,  there 
are  36  rooms  in  the  building.  The  ward- 
robe contains  more  than  a  thousand  cos- 
tumes; the  dramatic  library  more  than 
a  thousand  books.  There  are  properties 
in  the  warehouse  valued  at  $20,000.  A 
printing  plant,  executive  offices,  and  the 
rooms  concerned  directly  with  the  the- 
ater complete  an  equipment  valued  at 
half  a  million  dollars,  and  probably  not 
equalled  by  any  community  theater  in 
the  country.  What  a  fine  thing  it  would 
be  if  every  town  and  city  of  sufficient 
size  had  such  a  theater.  Of  course  they 
could  not  all  be  so  rich  in  equipment  as 
the  one  in  Pasadena ;  but  they  could  be 
as  rich  in  community  spirit  and  artistic 
endeavor. 

EULETA  WADSWORTH. 


T^HERE  have  been  some  notable  pro- 
•'-  motions  recently  in  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railway  Company.  Mr.  F.  S. 
McGinnis,  who  has  long  served  as  Pas- 
senger Traffic  Manager,  advances  to  the 
post  of  Vice-President,  Assistant  Pas- 
senger Traffic.  Mr.  F.  C.  Lathrop  steps 
up  to  the  office  of  Passenger  Traffic 
Manager,  Central  District.  Both  con- 
tinue their  offices  in  San  Francisco.  In 
Los  Angeles,  Mr.  H.  P.  Monahan,  for- 
merly District  Passenger  Agent,  becomes 
Passenger  Agent  at  Los  Angeles. 
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T~\AR,  far  out,  on  the  fringe  of  London,  live  the  small 
J.  business  men,  the  little  managers  and  the  successful 
clerks.  They  dwell  in  cottages  and  semi-detached  villas,  with 
bits  of  flower-gardens,  and  elbow  room  and  breathing  space. 
They  inflate  themselves  with  pride  and  throw  chests  when 
they  contemplate  the  abyss  from  which  they  have  escaped. 
And  lo,  down  upon  them  comes  the  horde,  the  monster  city 
roaring  at  their  heels!  Tenements  spring  up  .  .  .  and  the 
black  night  of  London  settles  down  in  a  greasy  pall. 

"The  People  of  the  Abyss." — JACK  LONDON. 
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folks  have  got  a  factory  of  their  own,  and  they 
make  their  happiness  fast  's  they  can  use  it;  and  some 
folks  have  had  so  many  hard  knocks  that  their  happiness 
machinery  has  grown  rusty  and  set.  Then  it's  got  to  be  oiled 
up  and  started  going  .  .  .  Why,  look  at  the  birds!  You  never 
heard  a  bird  sing  on  the  ground;  but  give  him  .  .  .  a  fencepost 
or  a  bush  or  something  with  an  outlook,  and  he'll  sing  his 
head  off,  'cause  he's  so  bubbling  over  with  joy." 

"The  Custard  Cup." — FLORENCE  B.  LIVINGSTON. 
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TINY  shiny  black  seeds, 
What  magic  do  you  hold 
To  lift  on  slender  green  stems 
Such  chalices  of  gold? 


— MARY  Low  VARELA. 


rPHOUGH  I  may  plant  my  garden  beds 

As  one  in  garden  lore  grown  wise, 
Whatever  flowers  show  their  heads 
Are  always  a  surprise. 

— CLARA  MAXWELL  TAFT. 


rPHE  wild  flow'r  garden-clusters  trim 

•  The  cloak  of  Earth,  when  they  unfold, 
Embroidering  upon  the  brown 
With  Lupin-blue  and  poppygold. 

— ROSALIE  MOORE. 


A    LONG  gray  day ;  the  dropping  of  the  rain ; 
"  The  lilacs  quivering  as  though  with  fears; 
The  sighing  of  the  wind — a  muted  strain 
That  brings  to  me  remembrances  .  .  .  and  tears. 

— NANCY  BUCKLEY. 


LORD  OF  LIFE  walks  in  my  garden— 
I  know,  for  I  heard  Him  pass. 
He  breathes  on  the  flow'rs — they  bloom  and  smile 
As  He  moves  through  the  singing  grass. 

— JEAN  K.  KEMPF. 


T)E  GLAD!  Each  morn  speaks  in  its  own  bright  rune; 

The  soaring  lark  sings  his  immortal  tune. 
Though  roses  fall,  there  comes  another  June! 

— EVA  HAMILTON  YOUNG. 


HPHE  sacred  flame  in  a  little  seed 

Is  all  the  gospel  that  I  need ; 
The  pansy's  life  is  the  life  in  me, 
Pulsating  on  eternally. 

— HENRY  PHILLIPS. 


T  WATCHED  the  poppy  doff  her  cap 

And  spread  her  garments  gay; 
She  bowed  and  danced  in  wild  delight, 
Like  youth  in  joyous  May. 

— ALICE  PHILLIPS. 


OCTOBER  is  the  artist  gay 
Who  turns  the  summer  green  to  gold ; 
With  skillful  touches,  free  and  bold, 
What  pictures  paints  he,  day  by  day! 


— T.  C. 


"l/TARIPOSA  lilies  dot  the  sloping  hill— 

"•  Hide  in  sunny  canyons,  nodding  nodding  still; 
Swaying  with  the  breezes,  nodding:  "How  d'you  do? 
Come  and  see  the  butterflies  I  have  cupped  for  you!" 

— ADA  KYLE  LYNCH. 


CRIMSON  and  green  is  the  holly  wreath 
Hung  high  in  the  Yuletide  hall ; 
Crimso  nand  green  with  a  fair  gold  sheen 
Are  memories  that  come  at  our  call. 

— ROSENA  A.  GILES. 


Jovian  time  saw  men  and  flowers,  kin, 
As  children  of  the  Sun: 
The  Christmas  days  behold  them  one, 
The  soul  of  Life,  their  origin. 

— ANNA  KALFUS  SPERO. 


FROM  FATE'S  gray  skies  may  fall  the  drizzling  rain 
Upon  our  Souls  with  slow  and  chilling  pain 
Yet  this  shall  cheer  us:  That  sweet-scented  flow'rs 
Grow  ever  sweeter  from  persistent  show'rs. 

— HELS  J.  HERBY. 


MAY  BELLS  of  Christmas  ring  you  gentle  peace, 
Kindle  the  failing  trust  and  smouldering  faith, 
Renew  the  courage  born  of  soul  and  sense 
And  leave  your  spirit  calm  and  unafraid. 

A.  H.  C. 
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Washington  in  the 

By  ISABEL  McKENXA  DUFFIELD 

(Continued  from  November  Issue) 


IT  IS  at  present  in  my  own  little  drawing  room  in 
New  York,  but  my  friends  usually  eschew  it, 
with  the  exclamation,  "That's  the  Rostand  relic, 
isn't  it?   Really  too  frail  for  utility."    And  so  with 
this  thoughtful  boycott  of  my  chair  I  hope  to  preserve 
its  contours  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Among  the  senatorial  houses  to  which  I  consid' 
ered  it  a  privilege  to  be  asked  to  dine,  or  to  drink 
a  cup  of  tea,  were  those  of  the  very  handsome  Mrs. 
Stephen  B.  Elkins,  who  with  Mrs.  Eugene  Hale,  of 
Maine,  achieved  the  unque  distinction  of  being  the 
daughter,  the  wife,  and  the  mother  of  a  United  States 
Senator;  of  Senator  John  Kean  of  New  Jersey,  pre- 
sided over  by  his  gentle  mother,  who  in  the  winter 
of  her  years  was  an  absolute  exemplar  of  a  lady  of  the 
old  school;  of  the  lovely  and  genial  Mrs.  Wetmore, 
wife  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  with  her 
two  popular  daughters;  of  Mrs.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
who  bore  in  her  cameo4ike  face  the  fine  distinguish' 
ing  marks  of  her  Puritan  ancestors;  of  Senator 
Chauncey  M.  Depew,  who  ushered  in  the  Spring 
season  each  year  with  the  enjoyable  novelty  of  a 
garden  party  in  the  spacious  grounds  of  the  old 
Corcoran  mansion;  of  Mrs.  John  P.  Jones  and  Mrs. 
Francis  Newlands,  representing  Nevada,  two  lovely 
women  more  richly  endowed  with  the  social  gift  than 
any  I  have  ever  known.  When,  some  years  ago,  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  presented 
the  statue  of  the  Father  of  their  Country  to  France, 
Mrs.  Jones  was  chosen  as  the  most  representative 
American  women  to  untie  the  string  at  the  unveiling 
in  the  Place  des  Etats  Unis  in  Paris. 

During  the  long  invalidism  of  President  Garfield, 
and  when  Vice  President  Arthur  was  heir-apparent, 
he  made  his  home  and  headquarters  with  Senator  and 
Mrs.  Jones,  whose  house  was  good-naturedly  referred 
to  as  "The  Gray  House",  in  order  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  White  House. 

Not,  strictly  speaking,  in  official  life,  but  closely 
connected  with  it  by  inheritance  and  tradition,  were 
Harriet  Lane  Johnson,  niece  of  President  Buchanan, 
and  in  her  day  hostess  of  the  White  House,  one,  too, 
who  had  the  distinction  of  entertaining  there,  and  for 
the  rest  of  her  life  of  calling  her  friend,  the  prince  of 
Wales,  otherwise  Edward  VII,  grandfather  of  that 
most  popular  young  man  of  today.  Mrs.  Johnson 
was  thought  by  many  to  resemble  the  Empress 
Eugenie.  It  was  in  1898  that  I  saw  her  for  the  first 
time,  at  one  of  my  mother's  Monday  receptions. 
She  was  in  black  velvet,  with  stole  and  muff  of  sable 
and  the  dearest  little  velvet  bonnet  topped  with  two 


tiny  white  ostrich  plumes  no  whiter  than  her  pearls 
and  shiny  blonde  hair  grown  like  snow  with  the  years. 
She  looked  every  inch  as  queenly  as  Eugenie.  Unfor- 
tunately, like  the  Empress,  she  too  had  a  harsh  flat 
voice,  at  curious  variance  with  her  great  beauty, 
which  all  beholders  agreed  was  especially  dazzling  in 
the  costume  of  the  Second  Empire  in  vogue  in  he* 
youth,  revealing  as  it  did  her  exquisitely  moulded 
shoulders. 

Another  popular  Harriet  was  Harriet  Elaine  Beale, 
daughter  of  James  G.  Elaine,  one  of  our  ablest  secre- 
taries of  State,  whose  memory  still  potently  endures 
in  Republican  annals,  and  whose  delightful  family 
life  is  so  deliciously  pictured  in  Mrs.  Beale's  collection 
of  her  mother's  letters;  and  Mrs.  Henderson,  widow 
of  Senator  Henderson  of  Missouri,  who  still  contrib 
utes  to  the  gaiety  of  the  District  from  the  vantag'" 
point  of  Henderson  Castle  on  Sixteenth  Street. 

It  was  at  a  dinner  given  once  by  Mrs.  Henderson 
an  incident  took  place  which  reveals  the  pitfalls 
lying  in  wait  even  for  the  wariest  of  Washington 
hostesses.  The  guest  of  honor  was  the  Mexican  Am- 
bassador, the  venerable  Senor  Aspiros.  Another 
guest  was  the  Countess  Esterhazy,  an  Austrian  by 
marriage,  but  an  American  by  birth,  and  proud  of  her 
American  ancestry  as  one  of  the  Carrolls  of  Carroll- 
ton.  Unfortunately,  in  making  up  the  list,  Mrs. 
Henderson's  secretary  had  not  remembered  that 
Aspiros  was  the  judge  advocate  general  who  had 
long  ago  decreed  the  death  of  the  Austrian  Archduke 
whom  Napoleon  III  had  set  up  as  Emperor  of 
Mexico.  Mrs.  Henderson  had  of  course  placed  the 
ambassador  on  her  right,  but  some  imp  must  have 
been  at  her  elbow  when  she  decided  to  put  the  Count- 
ess Esterhazy  on  the  other  side  of  him,  for  Mexico 
and  Austria  had  not  resumed  friendly  relations  with 
each  other  since  the  execution  of  the  ill-fated  Maxi- 
milian. 

The  Countess  as  a  loyal  Austrian  subject  sat 
through  dinner  with  growing  doubts  as  to  whether 
her  presence  there  was  not  a  grave  breach  of  diplo- 
matic etiquette.  The  doors  of  the  Austrian  Embassy 
were  scarcely  opened  the  next  morning  before  she 
presented  herself  to  offer  the  most  abject  apologies 
and  explanations  to  Baron  Hengelmuller,  one  of 
the  most  friendly  and  patriarchal  of  diplomats,  who 
doubtless  saw  no  difficulty  in  granting  her  absolu- 
tion. At  this  same  dinner,  Mrs.  Henderson  had  had 
the  happy  thought  of  placing  next  to  Madame 
Asperoz;  one  of  the  attaches  of  the  British  Embassy, 
Sir  Charles  Elliott,  a  famous  linguist,  master  of  a 
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dozen  tongues.  Alas!  Good  Madame  Asperoz  spoke 
nothing  but  Aztec.  "I  give  up,"  said  Sir  Charles,  in 
mock  despair,  turning  to  his  neighbor  on  the  other 
side.  "I  don't  know  any  Aztec." 

One  evening  during  that  same  winter,  when  I  was 
dining  at  the  German  Embassy,  I  arrived  to  find  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Reginald  de  Koven  standing  under  the  big 
light  in  the  centre  of  the  down  stairs  entrance  hall. 
Mr.  de  Koven  was  scrutinizing  most  carefully,  but 
with  a  troubled  brow,  the  name  on  his  card  designat' 
ing  the  lady  whom  he  was  to  take  in  to  dinner;  while 
Mrs.  de  Koven  was  looking  over  her  husband's 
shoulder,  with  an  expression  too  of  utter  dismay  on 
her  handsome  face.  Fearing  that  I  was  late  I  hurried 
past  them,  and  ascended  the  grand  staircase  in  quest 
of  my  host.  The  de  Kovens  soon  followed  me,  with  a 
whisper  in  Holleben's  ear  which  caused  his  monocle 
to  drop  suddenly  from  his  eye,  and  his  genial  smile  to 
vanish  completely,  as  he  motioned  frantically  to  Herr 
von  Bohlen,  one  of  his  attaches,  and  engaged  him  in 
the  language  of  the  Fatherland  in  a  long  and  curious 
moment  of  animated  conversation,  at  the  close  of 
which  von  Bohlen  made  a  hurried  exit  toward  the 
dining  room.  There  were  many  conjectures  as  to 
what  was  happening,  no  one  hazarding,  or  even 
guessing  the  real  reason  for  the  considerable  delay  in 
announcing  dinner.  Had  a  guest  failed  to  arrive? 
Was  someone  ill?  Had  a  carriage  been  wrecked? 
Or  was  it  only  an  anarchist's  bomb? 

It  was  a  most  consequential  dinner.  Many  sover- 
eigns were  represented.  There  was  the  homely  and 
plump  little  dark  Minister  from  Portugal,  with  a  wife 
greatly  renowned  for  beauty.  And  from  Sweden  and 
Norway  there  was  Grip,  a  droll  but  appropriate  name 
for  one  hailing  from  the  far  north.  From  Italy  there 
was  Meyer  des  Planches;  from  Russia  there  was 
Cassini,  with  his  niece,  upon  whom  the  title  of  Count- 
ess was  bsstowed,  though  the  fairy  tale  did  not  end 
there,  nor  did  she  live  happily  ever  after.  France  too 
was  invited  to  the  dinner:  indeed  the  French  and 
German  Ambassadors  were  often  in  each  other's 
company  during  those  days.  It  was  a  familiar  sight 
to  see  Holleben  and  Cambon  walking  together  like 
too  friendly,  smiling  and  pleasant  pals.  I  used  to 
observe  that  they  had  at  least  one  characteristic  in 
common,  for  they  walked  each  with  hands  clasped 
behind  his  back:  Rhode  Island  Avenue  was  traversed 
almost  daily  in  this  fashion.  Two  accomplished  diplo- 
mats! And  were  they  actors,  too?  I  have  often 
pondered  on  this,  since;- — it  seems  to  me  now  that 
diplomacy  is  a  thing  very  fragile  and  always 
mysterious,  that  as  soon  as  it  ceases  to  be  mysterious 
it  ceases  to  be  diplomacy,  for  was  it  not  scorched  by 
the  first  hot  breath  of  suspicion  to  be  entirely  and 
quickly  consumed  in  1914  when  Germany's  war  mon- 
ster contemptuously  dubbed  a  solemn  treaty  a  mere 
"scrap  of  paper?" 
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I  was  still  counting  diplomats  on  my  fingers  when 
von  Bohlen  returned  to  the  reception  room.  He 
offered  me  his  arm  at  once,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  and 
explained  that  after  occupying  most  of  the  afternoon 
in  studying  the  map  of  Europe  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  placing  of  the  guests  at  table  in  acordance  with 
their  rank  and  position,  he  was  after  all  obliged  to 
change  the  boundaries,  a  nerve  racking  procedure,  to 
be  sure.  It  seems  that  Mrs.  Robert  McCormick,  of 
Chicago,  and  our  Ambassadress  to  Austria,  was  the 
innocent  cause  of  these  last  minute  maneuvres  in  the 
dining  room,  for  her  father,  Mr.  Medill,  had  in  the 
days  of  his  proprietorship  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
made  in  that  journal  some  caustic  remarks  on  Senator 
Farwell,  Mrs  de  Koven's  father,  and  Mr.  de  Koven, 
like  one  of  the  gallant  knights  in  his  own  "Robin 
Hood,"  had  chivalrously  espoused  his  wife's  cause, 
and  did  "not  choose"  to  sit  so  near  an  arch  enemy 
of  the  family.  It  was  after  all  only  a  tempest  in 
a  tea  pot,  but  it  made  a  good  story,  which  von 
Bohlen  kept  referring  to  in  his  confused  English  as 
only  an  "international  affair",  and  which  I,  amused, 
kept  correcting  and  reminding  him  was  internal 
rather  than  international.  There  remained,  however, 
for  von  Bohlen  still  another  and  grimmer  chance  to 
lend  a  helping  hand  at  changing  the  boundaries  of  the 
map  of  Europe,  for  he  later  married  Bertha  Krupp, 
one  of  the  owners  of  the  famous  Krupp  works. 

von  Bohlen,  who  at  the  time  of  his  marriage,  adopted 
the  hyphenated  name  of  Krupp-von-Bohlen,  inherited 
the  latter  half,  curiously  enough  from  an  American 
mother,  Miss  Bohlen,  of  Philadelphia.  I  remember  him 
as  suave,  blonde,  and  fond  of  the  ladies,  while  Bertha 
Krupp  I  have  heard  described  as  dark,  large  and  mas- 
terful. It  was  for  her  the  "Big  Bertha"  was  named. 
When  I  was  visiting  in  Paris  last  winter  nearly  every- 
one had  a  pet  anecdote  to  tell  of  experiences  en- 
countered during  the  bombing  of  the  city  by  that 
monster  gun  and  other  air  raiders,  which  so  menanced 
and  harassed  Paris  almost  constantly  throughout  the 
last  agonising  months  of  the  war.  As  is  often  the 
case,  the  braver  the  hearts  and  the  more  imminent 
the  danger,  the  more  humorous  was  the  tale.  The 
sounding  of  a  big  siren  was  the  alarm  signal  for  all  to 
seek  shelter,  and  no  matter  at  what  hour  or  occu- 
pation, whether  asleep  or  awake,  there  would  be  a 
general  stampede  for  the  underground  regions. 

An  artist  told  me  that  on  one  such  occasion  the 
cellar  of  his  apartment  house,  in  which  there  were 
many  studios,  resembled  nothing  so  much  as  a  fancy 
dress  party.  One  little  lady,  who  had,  in  years  past, 
been  a  leading  actress  of  the  boulevards,  was  always 
the  last  to  arrive.  Breathless,  with  a  fluttering  heart, 
and  holding  aloft  in  each  hand  a  canary  bird  in  its 
cage,  she  would  make  a  real  "entrance,"  and  express 
the  most  elaborate  regrets  at  being  tardy.  "I  was 
just  taking  my  tub — fetais  nue — j'etais  touts  nuc!" 
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she  would  explain,  with  the  most  dramatic  emphasis. 
Once,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  siren 
sounded  long  and  loud,  and  the  cave  filled  up  quickly 
with  terrified  and  sleepy  folks,  but  the  little  lady, 
true  to  form,  accompanied  as  ever  by  her  precious 
song  birds,  recited  her  lines  faithfully  as  usual: 
"Messieurs  et  mesdames,  forgive  me  for  being  late.  I 
was  just  taking  my  tub.  J'etais  nue — j'etais  toute 
nue!" — Ah,  the  siren!  The  prompter  which  reminds 
me  that  I  have  digressed  a  long  way  from  my  native 
shores,  and  must  return  to  Washington. 

Outside  of  official  life,  but  hardly  less  important 
in  the  social  activities  of  the  capital,  another  charm' 
ing  group  calls  for  mention.  There  was  Mrs.  Richard 
Townsend,  whose  house  with  its  lovely  French  facade 
and  the  adjoining  gardens  is  still  the  most  admired  in 
Washington,  and  on  the  other  side  of  Massachusetts 
Avenue  were  the  Lars  Andersons  in  their  palazao, 
and  the  Patten  sisters,  whose  attractive  Sunday 
afternoons  at  home,  an  innovation  in  the  90's,  have 
endured  in  popularity  to  this  day.  Further  down 
were  the  Westinghouses,  in  the  old  Elaine  mansion 
on  Dupont  Circle.  Mrs.  Fairfax  Harrison  and  Mrs. 
George  Corning  Fraser  were  among  the  beautiful 
younger  matrons.  The  weekly  musicales  of  Mrs.  de 
Koven  were  an  agreeable  after  dinner  diversion. 

Another  hospitable  house  was  that  of  the  Board' 
mans,  whose,  daughters  became,  one  the  wife  of  Sena' 
tor  Crane  of  Massachusetts,  another,  Mable,  president 
of  the  Red  Cross,  crowning  a  life  of  interest  in 
philanthropy  by  her  efficient  leadership  of  that  great 
organization  in  the  most  glorious  chapter  in  its  histo- 
ry. Mrs.  John  Davis,  now  Mrs.  Charles  McCauley, 
a  noted  beauty  of  the  former  administration,  Marjorie 
Nott,  now  Mrs.  Victor  Morawets  of  New  York, 
Mrs.  Benjamin  Warder  and  her  daughters,  the 
Arthur  Lees,  the  Glovers,  the  John  R.  McLeans,  the 
Riggses,  the  McVeaghs,  the  Forakers,  the  Leiters, 
the  John  W.  Fosters,  Mrs.  Hope  Slater,  the  Olm- 
steads  of  Harrisburgh — the  list  would  be  sadly  incom' 
plete  if  I  did  not  set  down  the  names  of  each  and 
every  one  of  these. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley-Brown— 
the  latter  sweet  Mollie  Gar  field — Mrs.  Julia  Dent 
Grant — ,  the  widow  of  General  Grant,  was  far 
advanced  in  years  when  I  met  her  first  at  a  large 
luncheon  which  she  was  giving  in  honor  of  her 
grand  daughter,  the  exquisite  Vivian  Sartoris. 

Although  Mrs.  Grant  was  not  a  pretty  woman, 
her  immediate  family,  with  which  she  was  sur' 
rounded, — her  children  and  her  grandchildren — were 
all  quite  noted  for  their  comeliness.  There  was  her 
own  daughter,  Nellie,  who  married  Mr.  Sartoris  in 
the  White  House,  and  the  daughter-in-law,  Ida 
Honore — the  twin  in  beauty  to  her  sister,  Mrs.  Potter 
Palmer, — who  came  to  Washington  as  the  young 
wife  of  Frederick  Dent  Grant:  she  is  now  living  out 
her  life  in  distinguished  seclusion. 


One  day  after  the  birth  of  Princess  Cantacusefle, 
her  first  grandchild,  Mrs.  Grant  happened  to  m&t 
my  mother,  and  in  announcing  the  wonderful  news 
begged  to  boast  of  la  petite' s  choice  and  the  natal 
day,  but  my  mother,  who  had  also  just  become  a 
grandmother,  thought  that  she  surely  had  the  Ace 
of  Trumps  up  her  sleeve  and  retaliated  with  the 
proud  claim,  "Oh!  but  my  grandchild  was  born  on 
the  Fourth  of  July!"  "And  so  was  mine,"  beamed 
Mrs.  Grant.  "And  now  the  honors  are  even." 

Not  to  forget  the  bachelors,  some  of  them  turned 
Benedicts  since  those  days,  there  were  Constantine 
Brun,  the  Danish  Minister,  who  is  still  in  Washing- 
ton presiding  smilingly  over  the  destinies  of  his 
happy  little  country;  James  W.  Wadsworth,  junior, 
later  senior  senator  from  New  York,  a  progressing 
young  man  who  has  been  "progressing  nicely"  ever 
since;  and  a  distinguished  trio  who  maintained  a  joint 
menage, — Mr.  Justice  Moody,  Frederick  W.  Gillet, 
afterwards  speaker  of  the  House,  and  General 
Crosier,  the  inventor  of  the  most  improved  rapid 
fire  gun  of  the  day.  General  Crosier  used  to  invite 
us  every  Spring  to  a  tea  on  board  his  yacht,  cruising 
up  the  river  as  far  as  Mount  Vernon.  The  banks  of 
the  Potomac,  fringed  with  new  verdure,  the  orchards 
wild  with  fulsome  blossoms,  the  peaceful  waters,  the 
tolling  of  the  ship's  bell,  in  accordance  with  the 
maritime  custom  of  all  vessels  passing  the  home  of 
the  great  First  President,  aroused  a  series  of  irrepressi- 
ble emotions  in  the  hearts  of  all  good  Americans 
present, — and  even  those  from  other  and  alien  lands 
who  were  of  the  company. 


MRS.  STEPHEN  B.  ELKINS 

Wife  of  U.  S.  Senator  Elkins  of  West  Va., 
Daughter  of  U.  S.  Senator  Davis  of  West  Va., 
Mother  of  U.  S.  Senator  Davis  Elkins  of  West  Va. 
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A  benign  and  reverent  hush  would  fall  upon  us, 
as  we  beheld  the  familiar  white  columns  and  sloping 
green  lawns,  a  spell  which  lingered  throughout  our 
entire  return  journey,  from  the  home  and  tomb  of 
Washington  to  the  beautiful  capital  named  in  his 
honor.  With  the  falling  twilight  one  heard  the  lazy, 
sensuous  music  of  a  lullaby  crooned  by  a  black 
madonna  framed  in  the  doorway  of  a  lowly  river  hut, 
accompanied  by  the  staccato  notes  of  the  invisible 
night  frog.  The  illusive  fire  flies,  dancing  in  the  tall 
grasses  along  the  borders,  and  the  new  moon  flinging 
down  bars  of  quicksilver  in  our  path,  gave  an  eerie 
effect,  dissolving  gently  like  the  little  clouds  before 
the  rising  stir  of  night,  as  we  sighted  the  spire  of  the 
old  Christ  Church  in  Alexandria,  that  sleepy  Virginia 
town  of  precious  memories.  Here  the  Washington 
family  worshipped,  and  here  the  young  George 
danced  the  minuet  with  Sally  Fairfax  in  General 
Braddock's  robin  blue  ball  room.  But  to  all  of  us  the 
last  stages  of  our  little  excursion  were  the  most  im- 
pressive,  as  the  city  swung  into  view  again,  the 
slender  shaft  of  the  Monument  measuring  its  majesty 
against  the  deepening  sky,  and  beyond  it  the  dome  of 
the  Capitol,  encrusted  with  a  thousand  lights,  like  a 
huge  crown  blazing  with  jewels. 

Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  also  a  bachelor  then,  and 
assistant  secretary  of  the  Treasury,  devised  a  unique 
form  of  entertainment  for  the  long  sultry  automobile- 
less  evenings  of  the  Washington  summers.  From  some 
official  of  the  road  he  would  engage  a  trolley  car  de 
luxe,  fitted  up  with  comfortable  arm  chairs,  chintz 
curtains  and  pretty  rugs,  stock  it  with  delicious 
picnic  things,  and  take  a  party  of  us  off  into  the 
country  as  far  as  the  two  trolley  tracks  would  permit, 
for  supper.  Even  the  modern  flapper  might  have 
found  the  novelty  of  it  all  great  fun. 

There  would  be  a  very  lamentable  hiatus  in  my 
chronicle  if  I  did  not  recall  and  record  here  the 
famous  Christmas  day  egg  noggs  of  General  and 
Mrs.  Maury,  which  became  a  recognized  event  of 
the  Washington  calendar.  The  guests,  alas,  consisted 
only  of  men,  no  women  ever  being  present  except 
Mrs.  Maury  and  her  two  daughters,  Alice,  now  Mrs. 
Parmelee,  and  Nanna  Bell,  who  presided  at  either 
end  of  the  table.  The  beverage  which  they  ladled  out, 
thick  and  golden,  was  brewed  from  an  old  receipt 
long  treasured  in  the  Maury  family,  and  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  December,  year  after  year,  was 
quaffed  by  a  band  of  the  best  known  men  in  the 
capital,  from  the  Chief  Justice  down.  A  never  failing 
guest  during  all  his  residence  in  Washington  was  the 
affable  and  loquacious  Mr.  Wu,  the  Chinese  Minis- 
ter, whose  palate  did  not,  apparently,  find  any  more 
difficulty  in  the  degustation  of  this  characteristically 
American  drink  than  his  tongue  did  with  the  Ameri- 
can language,  and  who  certainly,  if  he  still  were  liv- 
ing, would  drop  a  tear  with  the  rest  of  us  over  the 


extinction  of  this  fine  old  Virginia  custom  by  the 
eighteenth  Amendment. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  who  lived  in  the  next  house 
to  the  Maury's  found  it  most  convenient  to  leave 
his  top  hat  and  cane  at  home  while  he  slipped  through 
the  rear  entrance  past  the  amused  staff  in  the  kitchen 
into  the  cheer  of  the  dining  room,  where  he  did  full 
justice  to  the  General's  taste  in  spirits,  trebly  mixed 
but  so  cleverly  that  not  one  of  the  wise  men  present 
could  define  the  true  ingredients,  — Do  you  taste  the 
brandy?  No — but  I  do  taste  the  whiskey — How  can 
you  when  I  taste  rum?  And  I  taste  sherry.  But 
there's  not  a  drop  of  sherry  in  it. — And  so  ran  the 
comments,  but  all  agreeing  as  to  the  perfection  of 
this  ambrosial  blend,  while  Mr.  Lodge  crept  slyly 
home  again  by  way  of  the  same  back  door — he  for 
whom  every  front  door  in  Washington  was  open. 

Opposite  the  Maurys'  lived  Mrs.  Frances  Hodg- 
son Burnett,  a  delightful  personality,  with  a  charmed 
and  most  prolific  pen.  The  term  "best  sellers"  did  not 
exist  then,  but  Mrs.  Burnett's  novels  enjoyed  sales 
among  the  readers  of  the  80's  and  90's  quite  large 
enough  to  qualify  them  for  that  category.  Every- 
body knew  and  loved  "That  Lass  o'  Lowrie's",  "A 
Fair  Barbarian",  and  "Surly  Tim",  but  of  course 
she  is  more  widely  known  as  the  authoress  of  "Little 
Lord  Fauntleroy",  that  pet  romance  of  our  childhood. 
Young  brothers  were  not  bobbed  quite  so  early  in 
those  days, — their  locks  were  curled  and  their  little 
suits  patterned  after  the  young  Fauntleroy,  but 
fashions  have  a  way  of  changing  in  heroes,  as  in 
everything  else,  and  though  there  was  undoubtedly 
a  brave  heart  beating  under  the  black  velvet  blouse 
of  his  golden-haired  Lordship,  I  understand  that  the 
youth  of  today,  with  their  revised  notions  of  what 
constitutes  a  good  sport,  now  regard  with  scorn  the 
extreme  gentility  of  Mrs.  Burnett's  little  nobleman. 

I  have  not  yet  mentioned  the  Army  and  Navy,  but 
the  omission  is  not  due  to  the  absence  of  the  pleasant- 
est  recollections  of  invitations  to  their  houses.  Gener- 
al Miles  and  his  wife  and  daughter  were  notable 
figures  of  the  period.  There  were,  too,  the  adjutant 
general,  Henry  C.  Corbin  and  his  handsome  wife, 
and  the  lovely  family  of  Commander  Emory,  the 
/rescuer  of  the  Greeley  expedition.  Mrs.  Emory  has 
often  told  me  of  the  moment  when  she  was  first 
informed  of  the  Navy's  intention  to  send  her  husband 
t>n  the  hazardous  mission,  to  the  North  Pole.  It 
was  at  a  large  luncheon  given  to  Mr.  Robson,  lately 
appointed  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Mrs.  Emory  was 
present,  but  the  Commander  was  absent  on  duty. 
The  question  of  Greeley's  tragic  plight  was  dis- 
cussed, and  Secretary  Robson  announced  as  great 
news  that  he  had  just  interviewed  Emory  at  the 
Navy  Department  and  given  him  his  orders  to  sail 
at  once  in  search  of  the  missing  explorers:  where- 
upon Mrs.  Emory  swooned.  "Who  is  that  pretty 
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little  blonde  lady  who  is  so  indisposed?"  enquired 
Mr.  Robson.  "That  is  Mrs.  Emory,"  his  neighbor 
informed  him,  "and  you  have  shocked  her  almost  to 
death."  "Mrs.  Emory!"  repeated  the  abashed  secre- 
tary. "Mrs.  Emory?  The  deuce  it  is!" 

General  and  Mrs.  Bates  and  Admiral  and  Mrs. 
Clover,  the  latter  a  daughter  of  Senator  Miller  of 
California,  were  also  frequent  and  generous  hosts. 
Mrs.  Clover  was  pledged  to  her  two  little  daughter? 
to  give  each  year,  during  the  Christmas  holidays,  a 
costume  party  for  children.  Many  a  fond  parent  was 
asked,  besides,  to  share  in  the  pleasures  of  the  after- 
noon, and  it  was  here  that  I  saw  for  the  first  time 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  then  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  acting  in  the  role  of  pater  familias.  The  chil- 
dren adored  him,  for  he  led  them  in  many  a  game  of 
fun  and  frolic.  The  kiddies  of  the  Far  East  were  con- 
sidered especially  pampered,  for  they  had  only  to  don 
the  dress  of  their  own  countries  to  be  appropriately 
apparelled  as  a  part  of  this  pretty  picture  of  riot 
and  color.  Mr.  Wu's  son  was  accosted  by  one  little 
American  boy  in  the  savage  guise  of  an  Indian  chief, 
who  demanded,  not  any  too  gently,  "Are  you  a  real 
Chinaman?"  Since  then,  that  little  almond  eyed  lad 
has  grown  to  be  a  man,  and  following  in  the  footsteps 
of  his  much  lamented  father,  is  at  present  engaged  in 
steering  the  national  policies  of  poor  turbulent  China. 

Other  notabilities  of  naval  life  then  were  Com- 
mander Gibbons,  afterwards  naval  attache  at  London; 
Richmond  Pearson  Hobson,  a  tremendous  celebrity 
by  reason  of  his  exploit  in  sinking  the  collier  Merri- 
mac  in  the  mouth  of  Santiago  Harbor,  and  a  young 
officer  named  Sims,  who,  long  afterwards,  in  the 
Great  War,  with  the  full  rank  of  admiral,  was  to 
command  the  American  fleet  in  European  waters. 
Mrs.  Cowles,  wife  of  Admiral  Cowles,  took  delight 


in  entertaining  for  her  brother  Theodore  Roosevelt 
as  he  was  ascending  the  ladder  of  his  fame  to  itsi 
various  stages. 

On  one  occasion  at  a  reception  which  she  gave  in 
his  honor  on  his  return,  fresh  from  triumphs  with  the 
Rough  Riders  in  Cuba,  people  in  their  eagerness  to 
acclaim  and  welcome  the  hero  of  San  Juan  Hill,  fear- 
ing a  great  crush,  came  even  earlier  than  the  ap- 
pointed hour.  The  house,  which  was  small,  was 
jammed  to  suffocation,  so  that  when  Colonel  Roose- 
velt arrived  he  could  get  no  further  than  the  front 
hall.  There  he  remained,  pinioned  against  the  newel 
post,  fanning  himself  strenuously  with  his  Panama 
hat,  and  holding  an  impromptu  reception  of  his  own, 
while  Mrs.  Cowles,  in  the  meanwhile,  was  passing 
many  an  anxious  moment  wondering  what  had  be- 
come of  her  guest  of  honor.  "It's  so  like  Theodore," 
she  said,  helplessly.  When  at  last  word  reached  her 
of  what  was  happening  in  the  hall,  all  she  could  do 
was  to  smile  good-naturedly,  and  say  again:  "That  is 
so  like  Theodore!" 

Alice  Roosevelt  was  only  one  of  the  little  girls  in 
blue  in  these  days.  She  did  not  make  her  debut  until 
January,  1902,  at  a  dance  for  young  people  given  in 
the  East  Room.  The  youngest  of  Roosevelt's  Rough 
Riders  came  to  swell  the  ranks  of  beaux,  and  to  add 
a  piquant  and  novel  note  of  interest.  The  White 
House  debutante  was  among  the  most  attractive  of 
the  season's  buds.  Many  of  us  remember  that  she  had 
only  to  appear  on  the  threshold  of  a  room  to  electrify 
the  whole  company  into  some  sort  of  action,  whether 
it  was  the  dance  or  a  game: — she  led  in  whatever  the 
gambol,  not  so  much  on  account  of  her  rank  as  prin- 
cess royal  as  for  her  compelling  and  facinating  per- 
sonality, which  she  more  than  any  of  the  children, 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  GOLDEN  STATE 

— By  Rockwell  D.  Hunt  and  Nellie  Van 
de  Grift  Sanchez.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
Company,  New  York. 

THE  thought  embodied  in  the  oft-repeated 
advice  to  Americans  interested  in  for- 
eign travel  to  "See  America  First,"  might 
well  be  offered  to  California  students  and 
casual  readers  of  history  in  reference  to  the 
story  of  the  Golden  State.  The  tale  of  the 
rugged  Conquistadores  who  raised  the  ban- 
ners of  old  Spain  in  mystic  California,  the 
heroic  priests  and  the  soldiers  who  followed 
them,  the  bearded  hunters,  the  freighters 
and  the  miners  of  Forty-Nine,  and  the  later 
builders  and  statesmen  of  the  Sunset  Land 
should  be  known  to  all  her  children,  native 
and  adopted. 

In  "A  SHORT  STORY  OF  CALIFOR- 
NIA," Rockwell  D.  Hunt  and  Nellie  Van 
de  Grift  Sanchez — who  wrote  the  Spanish 
period — have  told  this  long  and  glorious 
tale  as  fully  and  as  effectively  as  seems 
possible  within  the  limits  of  a  single  vol- 
ume. The  language  employed  is  clear  and 
graceful;  the  work  gives  every  evidence  of 
careful  scholarship;  and  the  narrative  in- 
terest is  sustained  throughout.  A  number 
of  incidents,  the  accounts  of  which  have  re- 
mained in  a  controversial  state  for  half  a 
century  and  more,  as,  for  instance,  Fre- 
mont's expedition  and  the  Bear  Flag  Revolt, 
are  treated  with  notable  clarity  and  broad- 
mindedness.  An  extended  bibliography  is 
appended  to  each  division. 

This    brief    and    well-written    history    of 

California    should    become    a    fixture    in   the 

schools    and    colleges,    and   find    a    place    in 

the  library  of  every  public-spirited   citizen. 

B.  G.  MARSHALL. 


THE    RAIN-MAKERS— By    Mary    Roberts 
Coolidge.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

THE  lay  reader  with  no  more  than  a 
casual  interest  in  the  Desert  Indians  of 
our  country  will  heartily  echo  the  authori- 
tative and  discriminating  comment  of  Mr. 
John  Collier  on  Mrs.  Coolidge's:  "The  Rain- 
Makers." 

"This  is  the  best  general  volume  of  recent 
date  dealing  with  the  Southwest  Indian 
tribes.  It  is  a  forthright  book  enriched  by 
quotation  from  numerous  source  books. 
Present-day  Indian  problems  are  dealt  with, 
if  at  all,  by  inference. 

"The  book  consistently  bases  its  treatment 
of  special  subjects  on  the  study  of  tribal 
heritages,  culture-complexes,  and  psycholo- 
gical attitudes;  in  other  words,  not  a  Bae- 
deker of  the  Southwest  but  a  real  human 
geography  of  that  wonderland. 

"The  tribes  particularly  dealt  with  are 
the  Navahoes,  the  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
Pueblos,  and  the  Apaches.  The  book  is 
written  with  imagination  and  with  a  true 
love  for  the  Indians;  yet  its  objectivity  is 
perfect  and  its  scientific  faithfulness  in  all 
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and 
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basic    matters    is    unwearying.    In    brief,    a 
book  to  be  recommended  with  enthusiasm." 
KATHERINE  KELLY  CARTER. 


WHERE  CALIFORNIA  BEGAN— By  Win- 
ifred Davidson.  Mclntyre  Publishing  Com- 
pany, San  Diego. 

WINIFRED  DAVIDSON'S  "Where  Cali- 
fornia Began,"  gives  an  altogether  new 
and  delightful  account  of  the  beginning  of 
Coast  history.  The  author  has  woven  his- 
tory and  romance  in  a  poetic  setting  and 
given  back  to  rugged  Point  Loma  its  right- 
ful place  in  the  history  of  California. 

EDYTHB  E.  PIERCE. 


living  in  a  large  city.  Here,  in  a  vast  tab- 
ernacle built  for  her  by  her  follower!,  An- 
gela's oratory,  beauty,  and  hypnotic  influ- 
ence sway  thousands. 

Arden  Dexter,  young  newspaper  man,  in 
digging  into  Angela's  past,  makes  amazing 
discoveries.  His  efforts  are  rewarded  by  the 
love  of  Willow  whose  eyes  at  last  are 
opened  to  the  deceit,  the  selfishness,  and  the 
hypocrisy  of  her  mother  and  grandmother. 
From  the  first  page  to  the  last,  there  is  not 
a  dull  moment. 

ABIGAIL  S.  LYSER. 


ARMY  WITH  BANNERS— By  Ruth  Com- 
fort Mitchell.  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
IN   HER   usual   sparkling  style,  the   author 
tells  how  greedy  old   Mrs.  Meeker  pilots 
her  daughter,  Angela,  from  a  circus  career 
to    that    of    a    traveling    evangelist.    After 
years    of    hardship,    even    hunger,    the    two 
women  and  Angela's  daughter,  Willow,  are 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  CALIFORNIA— 
Rockwell  D.  Hunt,  Nellie  Van  de  Grift 
Sanchez.  Croviell.  Reviewed  by  Bernard 
Marshall. 

RAINMAKERS— Mary  Roberts  Coolidge. 
Houghton  Mifflin.  Reviewed  by  Katharine 
Kelly  Carter. 

WHERE  CALIFORNIA  BEGAN— Winifred 
Davidson.  Mclntyre  Pub.  Co.  Reviewed 
by  Edythe  E.  Pierce. 

ARMY  WITH  BANNERS— Ruth  Comfort 
Mitchell.  Appleton.  Reviewed  by  Gail 
Lyser. 

SUNBIRD— Alice  V.  Clark.  Harold  final. 
Reviewed  by  Mary  B.  Haight. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  STAR-C  RANCH; 
GREEK  AND  ROMAN  MYTHS— Hilde- 
garde  Hawthorne.  D.  Appleton.  Reviewed 
by  Frances  Orr  Allen. 

PERMANENT  WAVE— Virginia  Sullivan. 
Reviewed  by  Vingie  E.  Roe. 

RED  SILENCE— Kathleen  Norris.  Reviewed 
by  Lucy  Burgess  Tinsley. 

MOTHER  AND  SON— Kathleen  Norris. 
E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co.  Reviewed  by  Torrey 
Connor. 

SANTONE—  W.  D.  Hoffman.  McClurg.  Re- 
viewed by  Henry  Fitter. 

A  TEXAS  TITAN— J.  M.  Oskison.  Reviewed 
by  Hildegarde  Hawthorne. 

WRITING    THE    SHORT   STORY;    SIG- 
NIFICANT   CONTEMPORARY    STOR- 
IES— Edith  Mirrielees.   Doubleday,  Doran 
Co..  Reviewed  by  Mary  B.  Haight. 

WINGS  OF  SUNSET— Ina  Coolbrith. 


THE  SUN  BIRD— By  K.  David  (Mrs.  W. 
R.  Clark).  Harold  final. 

THIS  book  relates  the  young  romance  of 
an  aviator,  whose  conquest  of  the  At- 
lantic through  the  air  forms  a  crisp,  clever 
adventure  story,  in  which  drama  and  sus- 
pense are  skillfully  mingled.  Interest  in  the 
novel  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  dar- 
ing imagination  of  the  author  sends  her 
hero  on  an  amazing  lone  flight,  long  before 
her  vision  had  become  reality. 

MARY  B.  HAICHT. 


THE  MYSTERY  AT  STAR-C  RANCH— 
By  Hildegarde  Hawthorne.  D.  Appleton 
(3  Company. 

GREEK  AND  ROMAN  MYTHS— By  Hil- 
degarde Hawthorne.  Penn  Publishing  Com- 
pany. 

THE  greater  interest  now  taken  in  the 
writing  of  books  and  stories  for  young 
people  is  a  heartening  sign.  An  examination 
of  juvenile  magazines  shows  a  new  stand- 
ard of  excellence.  It  is  a  matter  for  note 
that  Hildegarde  Hawthorne,  the  author  of 
"The  Mystery  at  Star-C  Ranch"  and  "Greek 
and  Roman  Myths"  is  the  granddaughter  of 
the  great  writer  who.  in  his  "Wonderbook" 
and  "Tanglewood  Tales,"  made  classical 
myths  live  again  for  children.  "The  Mystery 
at  Star-C  Ranch"  is  a  lively  story  of  six 
young  people  in  Wyoming. 

FRANCES  O»R  ALLEN. 


PERMANENT  WAVE— By  Virginia  Sulli- 
van. McRae-Smith. 

VIRGINIA  SULLIVAN'S  book,  "Perma- 
nent Wave,"  is  a  hilarious,  breezy  thing. 
One  chuckles  along  indefinitely  in  its  read- 
ing, swept  as  by  a  wholesome  ocean  wind. 
It  'is  clever,  bright,  clean — a  smart  and 
laughable  take-off  on  some  angles  of  modern 

social   life. 

VINGIE  E.  ROE. 


RED    SILENCE— By    Kathleen    Norris. 
Doubleday,  Doran  and  Company. 

THE  large  and  increasing  number  of  read- 
ers who  wait  eagerly  for  Kathleen  Nor- 
ris's    books    will    welcome    her    latest    one, 
"Red   Silence."   Like  most  of  her  books,  this 
one    carries    a    theme    which    bears    on    the 
sober  business  of  living;  the  easy  step  aside 
and  the  hard  climb  back;  the  fear  of  echoes 
(Continued  on  Page  397) 
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not  discovered  his  particular  capabilities 
may  fail  to  satisfy  the  requirements,  no 
matter  how  great  his  latent  potentiali- 
ties may  be.  Superficially,  it  may  appear 
that  every  student  is  merely  an  infinites- 
imal atom  in  the  vast  organism,  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact  there  is  very  much  more 
opportunity  for  individualism,  and  more 
need  for  initiative,  than  in  the  smaller 
colleges,  where  each  student  is  sepa- 
rately identified,  solicitously  guided,  and 


Its  hospitality  lends  the 
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MISS   MARY    GARDEN 

in  one  of  a  large  number  of 
unsolicited  comments  by  world 
famous  celebrities,  writes: 

"Why  live  elsewhere  when 
the   Ambassador,   the   most 

beautiful  hotel  in  the 

world  is  here." 

No  Hotel  in  the  World 
offers  more  varied  attrac- 
tions  —  superb  27-acre 
park  with  miniature  golf 
^course,  open-air  plunge  and 
tennis  courts.  Riding,  hunt- 
ing  and  all  sports,  includ-     ~ 
ing    18-hole    Rancho    Golf 
Club    and   archery    ranges. 
Motion  picture  theater  and 
35  smart  shops  within  the 
hotel.     Famous     Cocoanut 
Grove  for  dancing  nightly. 

BEN  L.  FRANK,  Manager 
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conspicuous  if  he  departs  in  any  respect 
from  the  normal  type. 

One  thing  only  do  the  undergradu- 
ates possess  in  common,  and  that  is 
youth.  Occasionally,  it  is  true,  one  en- 
counters a  mother  attending  classes  with 
her  children,  or  even  a  retired  business 
man  repolishing  his  wits,  but  these  are 
rare  exceptions.  The  essential  fact  is  that 
here  are  10,000  people  spending  four 
formative  years  of  early  life,  when  men- 
tal and  physical  activity  is  at  the  zenith, 
in  close  companionship,  and  \vith  a  min- 
imum of  intercourse  with  their  elders. 
The  electric  atmosphere  of  youth  is 
everywhere.  Even  though  the  external 
rules  of  conformity  to  which  they  are 
subjected  do  not  preclude  an  endless  va- 
riety of  activities  and  interests,  never- 
theless there  must  be  developed  at  least 
one  great  virtue,  that  of  tolerance  for 
one  another's  views  and  actions.  Never 
before  in  the  world's  history  has  such  a 
large  proportion  of  a  nation  been  held 
together  on  such  terms  during  those  post- 
adolescent  years.  The  University  of  Cali- 
fornia is  but  a  type  of  what  is  happen- 
ing all  over  the  United  States.  The  ex- 
periment is  breath-taking  in  its  vastitude. 
The  time  has  not  yet  come  for  esti- 
mating the  results.  The  University  of 
California  has  already  graduated  some 
40,000  students,  in  addition  to  the  thou- 
sands of  others  who  have  spent  several 
seasons  in  it  without  taking  degrees.  The 
vast  majority  of  them  are  still  alive. 
Most  of  them  are  being  absorbed  into  the 
life  of  the  state.  Some  go  to  other  parts 
of  the  nation,  and  a  considerable  few 
make  their  careers  abroad,  penetrating 
into  strange  ends  of  the  earth.  Will  those 
who  stay  at  home  propagate  more  en- 
lightened standards,  more  extensive  in- 
terests, among  their  neighbors?  Will 
those  who  wander  be  apostles  of  inter- 
national understanding  and  unprejudiced 
co-operation?  One  does  not  comprehend 
how  any  young  human  being  could 
linger  amid  the  bright  incisive  beauty 
of  the  campus,  mingle  daily  with  alert 
coevals,  and  encounter — even  though 
casually — the  trained  minds  of  the  fac- 
ulty, without  carrying  away  something 
that  is  permanent  and  good. 

From  day  to  day  the  experiment  moves 
to  fresh  phases.  Most  significant  was  the 
recent  appointment  of  Robert  Gordon 
Sproul  to  the  presidency,  for  he  will  be 
the  first  president  who  is  a  product  of 
the  new  theory  and  process.  Young,  en- 
ergetic, promoted  for  administrative 
rather  than  academic  distinction,  he  will 
be  the  genuine  representative  of  the  in- 
stitution which  he  governs.  The  develop- 
ment which  has  been  so  rapid  that  anom- 


alies and  flaws  were  bound  to  intrude, 
will  have  a  chance  to  be  consolidated. 
The  foregoing  discussion  has  been 
limited  almost  entirely  to  the  campus  at 
Berkeley,  which  is  still  the  largest  aggre- 
gation of  students,  as  well  as  being  the 
administrative  headquarters.  The  sepa- 
rate professional  and  vocational  depart- 
ments in  San  Francisco,  Davis,  and  else- 
where, with  smaller  numbers  and  more 
unified  interests,  partake  more  of  the 
characteristics  of  small  colleges.  The  di- 
vision in  Los  Angeles,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  is  rapidly  approaching  a  parity  in 
enrollment  with  its  parent,  and  recently 
(Continued  on  Page  396) 
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High  Lights  On  History 

(C'in  tin  tied  from  Page  381) 


but  where  are  the  organized  direction, 
the  publicity,  and  the  helpfulness  given 
to  those  who  tour  that  other  highway 
which  passes  the  missions,  and  also  re- 
covers the  past? 

Unless  we  are  content  to  let  Bret 
Harte  and  Mark  Twain  continue  to  do 
the  work,  we  should  invite  new  writing 
pens  and  a  present  thought  to  an  inheri- 
tance which,  very  slowly,  is  disappear- 
ing. They  are  masters;  and  their  letters 
make  the  '49  country  known  to  the 
world.  But  they  convey,  too,  the  im- 
pression that  the  gold  lands  and  the 
mining  scenes  are  gone  forever.  Forty- 
nine  was  a  long  way  back;  Harte  and 
Sam  Clemens  have  departed. 

Not  only  in  the  resurrected  cabin  on 
Jackass  Hill,  the  crumbling  ruins  of 
what  were  once  roaring  bar  rooms  or 
bullion-bulging  express  offices,  is  the 


seventeenth  century,  all  the  Spanish  ex- 
plorers felt  it:  The  glamour  of  the 
Southwest.  Perhaps  even  the  weary  cav- 
alcade on  the  Jornado  del  Muerto,  pur- 
suing the  fabulous  Seven  Cities  of 
Cibola,  conscious  of  menacing  desert 
spaces  and  intolerably  thirsty,  remem- 
bered brown  Toledo  in  far-off  Spain, 
where  the  skies  were  as  miraculously 
blue  and  the  heavens  at  night  just  as 
scintillating. 

Contrast,  whether  in  scenery  or  in  ex- 
perience, gives  the  thrill  to  living.  It  is 
not  the  hardness,  the  struggle,  the  pains 
of  effort,  that  we  bitterly  remember;  it 
is  the  monotony,  the  drabness  of  long 
futile  wastes  between  high  moments  of 
emotion.  The  desert  country  of  the 
Southwest  shocks  the  conventional 
dweller  in  green,  comfortable  places.  Its 
weird  vegetation,  its  fantastic  cacti,  the 
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gold  country  continuing  its  story.  One      small   rodents  that   apparently  need   no 


may  find  whole  towns  standing  today 
as  they  were  then.  One  speaks  for  a 
newer  and  a  larger  attention  to  the  min- 
ing lands  of  history,  knowing  that  roads, 
crowds  and  improvements  may  obliterate 
many  of  the  reminders.  It  is  because  the 
people  of  the  foothills  today,  with  their 
hospitality,  memories,  and  trditions  are 
in  many  ways  unique,  because  the  old- 
timers  are  passing  on,  and  the  new  ways 
cannot  fail  to  edge  in,  one  would  urge, 
while  there  is  still  opportunity,  the  full- 
est participation  in  rare  experience. 

Where  the  red  dirt  begins  and  the 
Mother  Lode  slumbers  under  scarred 
ground ;  where  the  hills  are  dented,  and 
the  fields  combed  fine,  the  mining  days 
are  still  alive.  It  is  quiet  up  there  in 
camps  once  peopled  by  the  thousands, 
and  the  ways  are  old-fashioned.  Yet 
there  endures  a  miners'  code  of  simple 
honesty.  Locks  are  scarce  and  a  high 
offense  is  to  turn  a  man  away  hungry. 

Old  men  who  had  part  in  the  story ; 
younger  ones  whose  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers prospected  in  the  roaring  fifties; 
tales  of  marvelous  and  sudden  wealth ; 
yarns  of  bandits  and  gambling  and  lynch 
law;  stories  as  human  and  touching  as 
any  Bret  Harte  found ;  the  relics  and 
the  proofs  of  great  adventure,  stand  to- 
day as  a  strong  tonic  to  the  imagination. 
Is  it  pathetic,  ironic,  paradoxical,  or 
what,  that  one  may  go  back  to  Roaring 
Camp  for  brief  escape  from  the  noise 
of  a  hustling  and  a  mechanical  present? 

ADDISON  B.  SCHUSTER. 

FROM   Castaneda,   the  soldier-diarist 
of  Coronado's  Expedition,  to  Father 
Kino,    the    religious    missionary    of    the 


water,  pique  the  mind.  The  snake,  of 
which  he  has  such  fear,  becomes  to  the 
Indian  a  messenger  to  his  gods,  hiding 
from  the  hot  sun  by  day,  hunting  by 
night,  and  bearing  his  prayers  for  rain. 

The  craving  for  color  is  a  kind  of 
hunger.  These  pre-historic  primitives 
invented  basketry  and  weaving  out  of 
their  necessities;  but  to  satisfy  their 
color-hunger,  inarticulate  Indian  women 
invented  pigments  and  dyes  of  yellow, 
red  and  green.  They  did  not  know  why 
— they  only  knew  that  color  and  design 
satisfied  some  craving  of  the  spirit. 

So  with  us.  However  sophisticated, 
however  versed  in  art,  critical  as  we 
may  be  of  the  conditions  and  the  crude 
products  of  the  primitive  Southwest, 
there  is  a  tang  and  a  clarity  in  its  dry 
air,  a  satisfaction  in  the  infinity  and 
variety  of  color  on  the  far  mountains 
within  which  it  lies.  At  nightfall  on  the 
horizon,  blue  and  purple  and  mauve, 
shading  into  green  and  yellow;  then 
blackness,  falling,  blots  out  the  pageant. 


Overhead,  the  star-sown  vault  adds  the 
harmony  of  profounder  blue. 

The  Southwest  is  alien  to  us,  like  a 
foreign  country,  and  therefore  interest- 
ing. Within  the  last  generation  north- 
ern Europe  has  become  less  and  less  pic- 
turesque. Mediaeval  custom  and  costume 
are  dying  out,  supplanted  by  a  stand- 
ardized dress  and  behaviour,  not  unlike 
our  own.  But  the  Acomas  and  the  Zunis 
and  the  Hopi  on  their  rock  fortresses 
are  still  Indians,  oases  of  an  ancient 
order.  They  are  essentially,  as  for  ages 
past,  the  product  of  a  desert  environ- 
ment. Their  clear,  brown  skins,  their 
quiet  voices,  their  simplicity  and  reti- 
cence and  dignity,  their  astonishing  en- 
durance, are  a  sharp  contract  to  our 
haste,  excessive  energy,  and  restless 
search  for  novelty. 

Although  the  thunderstorms  of  the 
Southwest  are  awe-inspiring,  its  torren- 
tial storms  fearsome,  its  distances  vast 
and  its  soil  of  sand  and  rocks  unfit,  one 
might  think,  for  human  living,  yet  thou- 
sands of  patient  Indians  manage  to  sur- 
vive. They  are  a  living  monument  of 
primitive  struggle,  suffused  with  the 
color,  the  contrast,  the  infinite  variety 
of  natural  beauty  which  we  have  largely 
lost  but  which  civilized  peoples  still 


crave. 


MARY  ROBERTS  COOLIDGE. 
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PLACES  OF  PILGRIMAGE 

(Continued  from  Page  380) 
listen  to  the  "Half  Hour  of  Music." 
They  come,  not  like  the  Jews  of  Jeru- 
salem to  mourn  over  their  past  glories 
by  the  "Wailing  Wall  of  Solomon's 
Temple,"  but  to  intake  the  inspiring 
strains  of  immortal  harmonies  echoed  by 
the  walls  of  the  Greek  Theatre,  and 
to  give  thanks  that  the  Glory  of  Cali- 
fornia, because  of  its  unexcelled  privi- 
leges and  opportunities,  its  forward- 
looking  aspirations,  is  ever  in  the 
making. 

On  a  long-to-be-remembered  Easter 
morning  in  1922,  thousands  of  pilgrims 
wended  their  way  slowly  through  the 
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dark  hours  of  night  and  early  dawn, 
over  rugged  pathways,  to  a  canyon  in 
the  Hollywood  Hills — now  hallowed- — - 
for  Easter  sunrise  services.  The  voices 
of  these  thousands  in  musical  praise, 
accompanied  by  the  Philharmonic  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  of  Los  Angeles  dem- 
onstrated the  beauty  and  the  feasibility 
of  music  in  the  open.  It  was  as  though 
a  Bow  of  Promise  had  been  thrown 
across  the  sky.  No  longer  was  there  any 
doubt  that  the  moment  had  arrived  for 
the  inception  of  the  now  famous  "Holly- 
wood Bowl."  With  a  natural  amphi- 
theatre, a  mild  climate,  a  rainless  sum- 
mer sky  and  thousands  upon  thousands 
eager  for  good  music,  the  conditions 
seemed  perfect  for  the  enterprise;  but 
it  was  not  without  untold  difficulties 
and  disappointments  of  its  devoted 
Founders  that  Hollywood  Bowl  has  be- 
come the  seat  of  America's  great  sum- 
mer musical  festival. 

It  is  unique  in  several  respects,  but 
especially  in  that  it  is  purely  democratic, 
being  the  only  institution  of  its  kind 
supported  entirely  by  gate  receipts.  For 
the  small  sum  of  twenty-five  cents,  vast 
audiences  sit  out  in  the  open  and  hear 
"The  Symphonies  Under  the  Stars," 
with  an  orchestra  second  to  none,  di- 
rected by  distinguished  conductors,  for 
thirty-two  glorious  nights  in  summer. 
Besides  the  thousands  who  listen,  there 
are  millions  who  "listen  in"  and  gain 
rest,  happiness  and  inspiration  from 
these  wonderful  symphony  concerts. 
Much  more  could  be  said  of  the  other 
achievements  of  the  Hollywood  Bowl 
Association,  and  much  for  its  future 
ambitions,  which  will  no  doubt  be  real- 
ized. Hollywood  Bowl  is  destined  to 
become  the  shrine  not  only  of  Music 
and  drama  but  of  the  allied  Arts. 

Many  mountain  summits  in  the  state 
are  annually  scenes  of  Easter  sunrise 
services;  the  Big  Trees  and  the  Red- 
woods have  their  pageants,  as  do  the 
sites  of  historic  interest.  All  are  shrines 
to  which  one  returns  again  and  again 
in  loving  devotion.  Surely  it  is  not  too 
much  to  claim  that  California's  Places 
of  Pilgrimage  are  wonderful  forces, 
making  for  intellectual  and  spiritual  cul- 
ture— forces  helping  toward  our  ever 
advancing  civilization. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY 

(Continued  from  Page  394) 
celebrated  a  definite  coming-of-age  by 
moving  to  its  permanent  site  and  build- 
ings, probably  has  conditions  not  essen- 
tially differing  from  those  in  Berkeley. 
It  should  not  be  only  the  members  of 
the  faculty,  or  the  parents  of  students, 
who  watch  with  lively  interest  the  uni- 
versity's progress,  and  speculate  on  fu- 
ture consequences.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable aspects  of  the  new  university 
system  is  the  fact  that  it  is  vitally  im- 
portant to  every  element  in  the  life  of 
the  state. 
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BOOKS  AND  WRITERS 

(Continued  from  Page  393) 


of  the  past — and  then  the  Red  Silence.  The 
storv  carries  the  author's  wholesome  human 
belief  in  the  power  of  the  recovery  of  the 
human  spirit. 

LUCY  BURGESS  TINSLEY. 


MOTHER  AND  SON— By  Kathleen  N orris. 
E.  P.  Dutlon  Co. 

AS  A  companion  book  to  "Home,"  Kath- 
leen Norris  has  written  "Mother  and 
Son''  as  a  message  from  an  understanding 
woman  to  bring  comfort  and  happiness  to 
all  mothers  and  sons.  This  little  book  has 
paragraphs  to  be  remembered  and  treasured. 
It  is  an  admirable  gift  book. 

TORREY  CONNOR. 


SANTONE— By  W.  D.  Hoffman.  McClurg. 

SANTONE,  written  by  a  man  who  knows 
his  West,  is  a  tale  of  politics,  cattle 
thieves,  and  a  Texas  ranger.  Suspense  is 
sustained  from  the  time  Santone  O'Shea 
rides  into  the  Paint  Gap  Hills  until  in  the 
end  he  shoots  it  out  with  rustlers  and  ban- 
dits in  Dogie.  For  one  who  likes  adventure 
and  romance,  we  recommend  W.  D.  Hoff- 
man's stirring  tale.  After  a  modern  problem 
story,  Santone  will  take  the  bad  taste  away. 
HENRY  FITTER. 


THE   TEXAS  TITAN— By  John  M.  Oski- 

son.  Doubleday,  Doran  and  Company. 
A  PECULIARLY  American  type  of  adven- 
/*  turous  and  romantic  manhood,  Sam 
Houston,  the  hero  of  "The  Texas  Titan," 
could  hardly  have  developed  in  any  other 
environment  than  the  half  savage,  half 
sophisticated  frontier  of  his  time.  This  fron- 
tier was  closely  affiliated  with  the  oldest 
settled  and  most  cultivated  parts  of  his 
country.  The  amazing  contrasts  that  marked 
Houston's  career,  the  turmoil  in  the  midst 
of  which  most  of  his  long  life  was  spent, 
possible  then  and  there,  would  hardly  have 
been  possible  anywhere  or  anywhile  else. 

Mr.  Oskison  has  not  only  approached  his 
subject  after  long  and  careful  research,  but 
by  way  of  sympathy  and  enthusiasm.  He  has 
thrown  the  result  into  the  form  of  fiction, 
as  giving  a  freer  handling,  and  a  more 
interesting  appeal.  The  biographical  facts 
are  all  here;  the  career  of  Houston  from  his 
frontier  boyhood  to  the  end  of  his  life  in  the 
troubled  time  after  the  Civil  War,  is  truly 
and  honestly  depicted.  But  fiction  has  added 
its  warmer  living  touch,  both  in  regard  to 
Sam,  and  the  many  remarkable  people  with 
whom  he  came  into  contact.  The  love  story 
that  runs  through  the  book  is  beautifully 
related,  a  touching  revelation  of  a  woman's 
faith  and  devotion,  her  indestructible  confi- 
dence in  the  man  of  her  heart;  we  could 
ill  spare  it  from  the  book,  though  it  is, 


necessarily,  chiefly  the  work  of  the  author's 
imagination. 

Houston  was  remarkable  in  many  ways. 
Over  six  feet  tall,  handsome,  attractive, 
with  a  temper  at  once  violent  and  controlled, 
he  went  from  climax  to  climax,  achieving 
and  tossing  away  fame,  fortune,  success, 
not  once  but  several  times.  A  hero  of  the 
war  of  1812,  where  he  won  the  undying 
friendship  of  Andrew  Jackson,  Governor  of 
Tennessee,  while  still  hardly  past  his  youth, 
with  the  world  at  his  feet  and  an  adored 
wife  to  grace  his  home,  catastrophe,  which 
was  none  of  his  doing,  sent  him  flying 
from  civilization  back  to  the  Indian  friends 
his  boyhood  had  known;  from  there  to  win- 
ning Texas  for  the  Union,  governing  that 
vast  empire  both  before  and  after  it  became 
part  of  the  United  States  he  loved;  then 
the  tremendous  decision  when  Civil  War 
broke,  with  its  consequences.  All  this  in  a 
most  colorful  and  moving  period  of  our 
national  life,  no  jot  of  which  which  is  lost 
in  this  book.  A  great  story,  such  a  life,  a 
part  of  our  national  heritage,  it  is  told  in 
this  volume  vividly  and  accurately,  in  a 
manner  to  hold  the  reader's  attention  firmly 
from  first  to  last. 

HlLDEGARDE    HAWTHORNE. 


fire   of  such    long  poem*   at  "Conchita,"   in 
the  new  volume. 

Another  book  to  look  forward  to  i<  the 
biography  of  Ina  Coolbrith  on  which  her 
niece,  Mm.  Ina  Cook,  it  now  at  work. 


WRITING  THE  SHORT  STORY— Edith 
Mirrielees. 

SIGNIFICANT  CONTEMPORARY  STOR- 
IES— Edith  Mirrielees.  Doubleday,  Doran 
and  Company. 

A  COLLEGE  instructor  who  gives  courses 
in  the  short  story  at  Stanford  Univer- 
sity and  at  The  Bread  Loaf  School  of  Eng- 
lish at  Middlebury  College,  Vermont,  where 
each  summer  authors  most  do  congregate, 
offers  a  well-considered  discussion  of  the 
writing  of  the  short  story.  The  companion 
volume  presents  stories  of  distinction.  Miss 
Mirrielees  is  an  author  whose  short  stories 
frequently  appear  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
MARY  B.  HAIGHT. 


INA  COOLBRITH'S  "WINGS  OF  SUN- 
SET," to  be  brought  out  by  the  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company  before  Christmas,  should 
be  the  most  sought-for  book  of  the  season. 
In  years  to  come  its  date  may  have  a  sig- 
nificance far  beyond  its  present  interest. 
The  poems  are  pure  attar-of-rose,  distilled 
from  the  lifetime  serenity  and  suffering  of 
a  poet.  Had  Miss  Coolbrith  written  copi- 
ously, there  might  have  been  a  score  of 
volumes  of  her  verse ;  but  she  was  a  lapi- 
dary of  phrase.  No  poem  could  go  forth 
till  every  facet  shone.  Those  who  know 
her  only  by  her  "Songs  from  the  Golden 
Gate,"  will  be  surprised  by  the  dramatic 
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ET'.VAH  AIKKN.  "Love  and  I":  Emma  T. 
Blake,  "Kind  of  the  Trail" ;  Henry 
Mead  Bland,  "The  Search  and  Other  Poems"  ; 
Leslie  Carter  and  Ellen  Gall,  "Modern 
Make-Up"  and  "Anthology  of  One  Act 
Plays";  Mary  Roberts  Coolldge,  "The  Rain 
Makers"  ;  Dome  Collldge,  "War  Paint"  and 
English  rights  to  four  novels ;  Torrey  Con- 
nor, "Algae,  Apes  and  Appleseeds"  ;  Charles 
Caklwell  Doble.  English  rights  to  "Less 
Than  Kin."  "Doubling  In  Brass" ;  Esther 
lilrdsall  Darling,  "The  Break-Up"  reprinted; 
Winifred  Davidson,  "Where  California  Be- 
gan" ;  Clara  Grlndell,  "A  Book  of  Songs" ; 
Belle  W.  Cue,  "Washington  the  Pioneer" : 
John  Hamlin.  "Range  Rivals"  and  "Loot  of 
the  Lava  Beds" ;  Hlldegarde  Hawthorne, 
"Greek  and  Roman  Myths,"  "Deedah's  Won- 
derful Year,"  "The  Mystery  of  Star-C 
Ranch"  ;  W.  D.  Hoffman.  "Santone,"  "Roar- 
ing Rinconada,"  "Bravo  Jim"  ;  Harold  Lamb, 
"Tamerlalne,"  "Genghis  Khan" ;  Charles  P. 
Lummis,  "The  Bronco  Pegasus";  Florence 
Livingston,  "This  Man  and  This  Woman" ; 
Helen  Lyman,  "Suspension  Bridge" ;  Grace 
Jones  Morgan,  "Salvage  All,"  and  English 
rights ;  Ruth  Comfort  Mitchell,  "Army  with 
Banners" ;  Edith  Mirrielees,  "Writing  the 
Short  Story,"  "Significant  Contemporary 
Stories" ;  Kathleen  Xorris.  "Red  Silence." 
"Mother  and  Son"  ;  John  Oskison,  "A  Texas 
Titan"  :  Lori  Petrl.  "Fools  or  Gods"  ;  Nellie 
Van  de  Grift  Sanchez,  "Spanish  Arcadia," 
"A  Short  History  of  California"  ;  Lola  Simp- 
son, "Treadmill" ;  Virginia  Sullivan,  "Per- 
manent Wave" ;  Edward  Huntington  Wil- 
liams, "The  Doctor  in  Cour" ;  Vlngie  E. 
Roe,  "Bitter  Laurel." 

Anthology  of   Newspaper   Verse: 

Contributors — Don  Farron,  Raoul  Dorsey, 
Minnie  Faegre  Knox,  Eunice  Mitchell  Leh- 
mer,  Addison  Schuster,  Laura  Bell  Everett, 
Sarah  Hammond  Kelly. 

Editors : 

Arthur  H.  Chamberlain,  the  Overland 
Monthly;  Willard  E.  Hawkins,  Author  and 
Journalist.  Addiston  Schuster,  The  Oakland 
Tribune.  Frank  Cliff  Kester,  The  Oakland 
Tribune.  Louis  de  Jean,  Echo.  Simona  Doug- 
las, Mill  Valley  Record. 

Columnists: 

Charles  Caldwell  Dobie,  Addison  Schus- 
ter, Frank  Cliff  Kester,  Edith  Daley,  Peggy 
O' Moore. 

MRS.  KATHBRINE  BENNETT,  Sec. 

11 iiiimn in minium mini miiiiiiimiiiiuiiiB 
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nr*HE  OLD  FAITHS  with  their  saving  graces  no  longer  hold  sway  over  human  hearts  to  the  degree  which  they 
•*•  did  in  more  unsophisticated  ages.  The  spirit  of  reverence  is  no  longer  fashionable  in  polite  society.  Old  religious 
forms  persist;  but  even  the  young  grow  worldly-wise  and  skeptical.  What  we  need  in  the  world  today  is  a  recon- 
secration  of  man,  a  rebirth  of  a  sense  of  awe  in  the  presence  of  holy  things,  a  reawakening  of  the  religious  spirit. 
.  .  .  It  must  be  a  unifying  force,  an  all-inclusive  power  that  draws  the  world  together  on  behalf  of  those  things 

that  are  eternally  fundamental. 

"Cosmic  Religion." — CHARLES  KEELER. 
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Phone  DOuglas  6849 


RHEUMATISM 

can  be  cured! 


OCFFERERS!  Take  a  new  Joy  in  liv- 
O  ing.  At  last  a  way  to  relieve  your 
pain  has  been  found. 

ANTI-URIC!,  the  natural  preparation, 
made  from  roots  and  herbs,  has  given 
permanent  relief  to  many  sufferers 
everywhere  in  as  short  a  time  as  20 
days. 

IF  YOUR  CASE  is  neuritis,  sciatica, 
lumbago,  inflammatory  rheumatism, 
kidney  ailment  or  general  uric  acid 
condition,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to 
start  using  ANTI-URIC  today. 

ANTI-UBIC  is  for  sale  at  the  Owl  and 

all  other  good  drug  stores.  Results 
guaranteed  or  money  back. 

//  your  case  is  ARTHRITIS, 

communicate  taith  this  office, 

stating  length  and  history 

of  case. 

THE  ANTI-URIC  CO. 
32  Front  St.,  San  Francisco 


VACATION  LAND 

(Continued  from  Page  376) 

the  old  days,  the  resting  place  of 
Aurora's  dead.  Reading  the  names  in 
the  crumbling  headstones,  realizing  their 
historical  importance,  you  will  wonder 
why  the  Masons  and  the  Odd  Fellows, 
whose  illustrious  dead  lie  here,  do  noth- 
ing toward  the  preservation  of  these 
monuments. 

Jim  Isaacsen  —  Montana  Jim  —  does 
what  he  can.  With  the  three  or  four 
other  itinerant  prospectors  hereabout,  he 
builds  up  the  fences  which  the  range 
cattle  as  quickly  breakdown.  On  Memo- 
rial Day  he  brings  bunches  of  the  wild 
flowers  of  the  hills  and  places  them  upon 
the  graves.  But  one  man  can  do  little; 
and  so  year  by  year  the  desert  takes  back 
its  own. 

Linger  on  into  mountain  summer  if 
you  can.  The  drifts  along  the  hills  will 
melt  and  the  tumbling  waterfalls  dimin- 
ish to  trickling  streams.  Spring  flowers 
will  vanish,  giving  way  to  the  more  in- 
tense blooms  of  summer.  On  the  low- 
lands Indian  paintbrush  of  a  color  and 
a  beauty  you  have  never  known  will 
usurp  the  fields  where  the  iris  flooded. 
In  canyon  fastnesses  where  the  bands  of 
sheep  have  not  penetrated  you  may  find 
yourself  suddenly  immersed  in  mountain 
gardens,  where  the  plumes  of  larkspur 
hang  blue  above  your  head,  and  tiger 
lilies  flaunt  their  flame.  Rock  daisies  will 
riot  among  the  cliffs,  and  the  wild 
thyme  make  fragrant  all  the  air. 

It  is  an  isolated  land,  one  yet  un- 
spoiled ;  see  it  if  you  can  before  prog- 
ress marks  this,  too,  for  its  own. 


VV71TH  the  utmost  regret  we  are,  ow- 
'  ing  to  limitations  of  space,  com- 
pelled to  omit  from  this  issue  a  number 
of  noteworthy  features  from  the  pens  of 
California  Writers  Club  members.  In- 
deed, we  are  carrying  in  type  excellent 
matters  accepted  for  publication,  which 
has  been  set  aside,  and  which  will  appear 
in  January  and  February.  The  publish- 
ers of  Overland  Monthly  have  long 
looked  forward  to  a  special  poetry  num- 
ber, and  a  short  story  number  is  in 
prospect. 
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MOUNTAIN   MUSIC 

(Continued  from  Page  377 ) 

to  the  milder  climates  to  winter,  a  few 
spend  the  cycle  of  their  lives  high  up 
near  the  Sierran  crest.  The  Clark  Nut- 
cracker is  one  of  these,  a  large  bird  of 
the  crow  family,  unmistakable  when 
seen,  with  his  grayish  body  and  black 
wings.  High  over  the  canyon  near  the 
crags  of  some  lofty  peak  one  sees  him 
speeding,  flaunting  his  raucous  cry. 

There  are  those  little  wild  creatures, 
the  Sierra  Nevada  Rosy  Finches,  or 
Leucosticte,  which  live  the  span  of  their 
lives  above  the  11,000  foot  altitude, 
where  the  granite  slopes  are  scarred  by 
ancient  glaciers  and  where  at  night,  even 
in  mid-summer,  the  water  in  the  can- 
teen turns  to  ice.  On  the  margin  of  a 
glacial  cirque  filled  with  snow-bergs  and 
so  deep  that  its  waters  were  midnight 
blue,  we  found  a  colony  of  them  feed- 
ing one  day  on  the  seeds  of  a  small 
Alpine  plant  that  clung  to  the  crevices 
of  the  rocks.  Their  quaint  chirps,  with 
the  far-away,  indescribable  aloneness  of 
tone  and  the  little  flurries  of  their  wings 
against  the  wind  that  always  blows  in 
those  high  places,  seemed  the  essence  of 
the  mountain  music  that  pervades  all  the 
land  of  the  Sierras. 
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i  Great  Northern 
Hotel 

x      CHICAGO       /. 


FORMER.  GUESTS 
REPRESENT  9OPER  CENT 
OFTHE  DAILY ARRJVALS 


TRAVELERS  select  the  Great  North- 
ern for  its  wonderful  location  in 
Chicago's  "loop".  They  return  because 
the  large  comfortable  rooms,  homelike 
environment,  attentive  service,  excellent 
food  and  moderate  charges  make  it  an 
»deal  hotel- 

400  Newly  Furnished  Rooms  #2.50  a 
day  and  up  —  Sample  Rooms  $4.00, 

$5,00,   $6.00,  $7.00  and  $8.00. 

New  Garage  One-halt  Block 
Dearborn  St.  from  Jackson  to  Quincy 

Walter  Craighead,  Mgr. 


Out    West    Magazine 

WASHINGTON  IN  THE  90's 

(Continued  from  Page  392) 

perhaps,  inherited  from  her  father.  Alice  Roosevelt 
has  always  been  the  daughter  of  good  luck  and 
popularity,  and  who  knows  if  it  may  not  be  in  the 
cards  that  she  is  yet  once  more  to  make  another 
debut  in  the  White  House.  , 

VVTHEN  Bernhardt  and  Coquelin,  after  a  long 
promised  tour,  came  to  Washington,  they  were 
both  at  the  very  zenith  of  their  artistic  careers.  The 
divine  Sara  was  always  divine  and  only  less  divine 
when  finally,  as  a  veteran  of  life  and  of  the  stage,  she 
gave  her  last  little  sketch  of  a  broken  soldier  of  France. 
Her  characterisation  was  made  the  more  realistic 
and  triste  by  the  fact  that  she  herself  had  lost  a  limb 
in  her  heroic  fight  with  fate.  Neither  Bernhardt  nor 
Coquelin  was  gifted  by  nature  with  beauty,  and  yet 
both,  when  on  the  stage,  could  create  the  illusion  of 
the  greatest  beauty.  It  was  always  the  superlative 
with  these  two  supreme  artists,  and  so  it  was  a 
painful  shock  to  my  sense  of  the  asthetic  when  I 
met  them  later  at  a  reception  at  the  French  Embassy. 
Bernhardt  was  of  medium  height,  very  thin,  almost 
emaciated;  her  skin  was  sallow  and  coarse,  and 
powdered  much  too  copiously.  Her  teeth  were  not 
white,  and  her  hair,  obviously  a  wig,  was  of  a  reddish 
hue  and  frowsy,  and  crowned  with  a  still  frowsier 
brown  fur  turban.  Her  frock  of  taupe  colored  velvet 
was  trimmed  elaborately  with  passementerie  in  which 
there  were  many  threads  of  blue.  The  choker  collar, 
very  high  and  edged  with  fur,  reaching  up  to  her 
chin,  made  her  look  for  all  the  world  like  a  bearded 
lady.  She  wore  quantities  of  turquoises  and  many 
rings.  Even  her  thumb  was  encircled  with  an  es- 
pecially large  blue  stone.  From  a  rather  fancy  belt, 
which  could  have  served  as  a  dog  collar  for  most 
women,  so  wasp-like  was  her  waist,  there  hung  a 
truly  intriguing  and  handsome  chatelaine  of  jewelled 
charms  which  jingled  with  a  pretty  jingle  every 
time  she  moved,  and  as  she  was  never  still,  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  jingle.  Bernhardt's  eyes  were  the 
whole  of  her,  or  so  it  seemed  to  me,  for  they  were 
at  once  all  of  her  compensation  and  her  charm,  but 
in  the  drawing  room  I  missed  the  golden  timbre  of 
her  voice,  and  I  had  the  feeling  that  I  must  have  been 
mistaken  in  my  former  estimate  of  her.  Surely,  this 
rather  fantastic  person,  with  but  one  pair  of  eyes, 
however  compelling  and  fascinating,  could  not  be  the 
lovely  Dame  aux  Camelias  of  a  few  nights  before;  and 
yet  in  L'Aiglon,  on  her  last  night  in  Washington,  I 
found  myself  again  enthralled  and  completely  under 
the  spell  of  her  unsurpassed  technique,  so  that  it  is 
not  the  woman  I  most  remember,  but  the  actress:  she 
was  one  thousand  actresses  and  one  woman,  and  all 
of  the  greatest. 

(Concluded  in  January  Issue) 
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DREAM  GARDEN 

~\TEAR  where  the  water-lilies  lie  moon-white 
-I  V      Beneath  the  magnolia's  heavy  scented  boughs, 
Near  where  the  petals  fall  on  them  in  the  night 
White-plumed  peacocks  in  the  moonlight  drowse. 

KATHERINE  SHUMARD  SANDERS. 

imiHIIIIIIIllllliim! 

IN  A  MISSION  GARDEN 

(San  Antonio  de  Padua) 

riL  Pomegranates  are  ripening  beside  the  broken 
arches; 

The  olive  trees  are  silver  along  the  crumbling  wall; 
The  golden  grain  fields  shimmer,  the  still  brown  waters 

glimmer, 
A  mist-wreathed  purple  mountain  is  brooding  overall. 

ALICE  HARLOW  STETSON. 


M  ......  i 


THE  LOTUS  POOL  AT  VILLA  DELIZIA 

ALM  as  though  newly  kissed  by  Peace,  it  gleams 
Below  the  fern-edged  trail.    Upon  its  breast, 
Drowsy  and  warm,  pale  water  poppies  rest 
And  one  blue  lotus,  lost  in  mystic  dreams. 

MIRA  MACLAY. 

iiiiiiiHiniimmimi 

VESPERS 


HE  captured  breath  of  flowers  in  the  air, 
Fragrance  of  incense  at  the  hour  of  prayer, 


1 


These  move  me  not  to  worship;  let  me  feel 
Against  my  lifted  nostrils  as  I  kneel 
The  scent  of  woodsmoke  in  October  dusk, 
And  you  may  keep  your  sandalwood  and  musk. 

SARAH  HAMMOND  KELLY. 

iniiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin 

rriHEY  came  at  last  to  the  Council  district  with  its  snow- 
J.  crusted  spruce  upreared  amid  the  snows.  In  the  forests 
and  its  famous  Ophir  Creek.  .  .  .  The  green,  shadowy  purple 
from  the  sun's  last  faint  rays  .  .  .  the  trail  wound  through 
the  silent  forest.  The  eery,  uncertain  light  gave  the  scene  a 
fantastic  touch.  The  slim  trees  were  white  specters,  their 
arms  extended  in  ghostly  welcome.  .  .  Ptarmigan — small 
white  drifts  of  the  snow — flitted  phantorn-like  among  the 
trees.  .  .  The  mingled  sounds  of  shouts  and  barking  split  the 
stillness  like  a  crash  of  thunder. 

"THE  KING  OF  THE  TRAIL." — EMMA  TURNER  BLAKE. 
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Camille's  Tavern 

BREAKFASTS 
LUNCHEONS 
Special  Dinners 

75  Cents,  $1.00,  $1.25 

A  la  Carte  and  Table  d'Hote  Service 

Our  French  Chef  can  please  the  palate 

PHONE  GRAYSTONE  10414 

841   LARKIN    STREET  Near   Geary 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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The  January  issue  of  Overland  Monthly  will  carry  a  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  recent  convention,  League  of  Western  Writers. 
Minutes  of  the  Business  Session  likewise  will  be  given  publicity.  We 
are  in  receipt  of  many  requests  for  this  information  from  those  who 
were  unable  to  attend  the  meetings.  The  results  of  the  convention  will 
be  long  felt  in  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Western  territory. 
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velopment. Significant  among  these  is 
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